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NOTABLE   MEN   OF   WALES. 


SIR  RICHARD  TREVOR  AND  THE  TREVOR  FAMILY 


The  ancient  house  of  Trevor  was  one  of  the  principal  in 
North  Wales,  Its  descent  may  be  traced  to  Kariodoch  Urech 
fras,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Marchiogen,  in  the  time  of  King 
Arthur,  who  began  his  reign  in  516.  But  the  first  that  bore 
the  name  of  Trevor  was  Tudor  Trevor,  Lord  of  Hereford, 
Bromfield  and  Chirk,  both  the  Maelors  and  Oswestry,  and  founder 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Marches  in  the  ninth  century.  Many 
brave  and  great  men  have  come  from  this  noble  stock,  men  of 
whom  England,  as  well  as  Wales,  may  well  be  proud.  Foremost 
amongst  these  stands  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose 
great  grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  and 
whose  mother,  Anne,  Countess  of  Mornington,  was  daughter  (as 
will  be  seen)  of  the  Viscount  Dungannon  who  inherited  Sir 
John  Trevor's  estates. 

The  senior  branch  of  the  Trevors  we  find  seated  at  Brynkinalt, 
near  Chirk,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  John  Trevor  died  there 
in  1497,  leaving  five  sons,  from  whom  descended  as  many 
several  branches.  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father 
at  Brynkinalt,  and  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Ithel  of  Mold.  Their  eventual  representative, 
Sir  John  Trevor,  Knt.,  born  1633,  was  well  known  as  a  clever 
lawyer,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Judge 
Jefferies,  though  he  did  not  countenance  all  his  violent  acts. 
Sir  John  Trevor  was  also  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whence  he  was  expelled  for  corruption.  This  made  the  wits  of 
that  day  observe  that  "  Justice  was  blind,  but  Bribery  only 
squinted,"  for  Sir  John  Trevor  squinted  fearfully ;  this  failing 
is  shown  in  his  picture  by  Allen,  still  preserved  at  Brynkinalt. 
Sir  John  Trevor  died  May  20th,  1717,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Rolls'  Chapel,  leaving  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Anne,  who 
married  Michael  Hill,  of  Hillsborough,  County  Dcrcm,  and  YfcA. 
two  bow,  Trevor,  created  Viscount  Hillsborough,  and  ta&rox, 
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and  heir,  Sir  Richard  Trevor,  caused  to  be  moved  to  this  burying  place  to  rest 
with  his  ancestor*,  as  he  requested  at  leaving  this  world.  Trie  years  of  his 
youth  he  spent  abroad  in  the  wars  of  France,  under  King  Henry  VIII.  ;  the 
middle  of  his  life  he  passed  in  travelling  through  foreign  countries.  His  latter 
days  he  spent  at  home  in  the  Government  and  service  of  his  native  country.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Bridges,  Esquire,  and  had  by  her  five  sons 
and  two  daughters." 

Of  these  five  sons,  four  of  them  became  distinguished  men 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  Richard,  the  eldest 
son  mentioned  above,  also  placed  in  Gresford  Church,  in  1638,  his 
own  tomb,  which  he  "  erected  in  his  life  time,  being  past  ye  age 
of  eighty  years,"  and  on  which  he  states  that  he  u  lived  many 
years  in  the  wars  in  Ireland,  and  was  captaine  of  one  thousand 
foote,  and  after  captaine  of  fifty  horse  and  Governour  of  the 
Newry  and  the  Counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  and  likewise 
was  of  the  Councell  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  and  Vice-Admirall 
of  North  Wales  for  the  space  of  thirty  years."  There  is  also  a 
monument  to  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Roger  Puleston, 
of  Emrall,  County  Flint,  in  which  she  is  represented  kneeling 
with  her  five  daughters  behind  her.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in 
Wales  (page  300),  also  mentions  the  portrait  of  Sir  Richard 
Trevor,  which  is  at  Trevalyn  Hall.  In  this  picture  he  is 
represented  dressed  in  black,  above  hang  his  weapons  of  war, 
with  the  words  "  so  then,"  beneath  are  medicine  bottles  and 
spectacles,  and  the  words  "  now  thus,"  showing  his  present  and 
former  life.  There  is  also  on  the  picture  the  date  "  No  :  An  : 
1626,  -<Eta :  67,"  and  the  following  prayer  for  his  descendants : — 

"O  Omnipotent  Father,  I  humbly  render  thanks  for  Thy  manifold  blessings  here 
on  earth  to  me  and  my  Children'**  Children's  Children  ;  Beseeching  that  by  Thy 
grace  and  mercy  wee  may  bee  to  glorify  Thy  holy  name  in  heaven  for  thy  Sonne 
Jesus  Christ's  sake." 

Sir  Richard  Trevor  also  built  a  house  in  Wrexham,  with 
gardens  and  stables  attached,  near  the  "  Bryn."  Some  ruins 
are  still  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

Sir  Richard's  children  being  daughters,  the  line  of  the 
Trevors  passed  to  his  brother,  Sir  John  Trevor ;  he   married 

#^ret,  daughter  of  Hugh  Trevanion,  of  Cornwall,  and  had 
ms  and  three  daughters.    Sir  John  Trevor  died  in  1630,  ■ 
buried  in  Hope  Church,  Flintshire,  where  a  monument  is 
^  with  coloured  effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  a 

•cription  in  Latin,  stating  that  he  had  been  "  Secretary 
Earl  of  Nottingham  and  his  fleet  at  the  time  of  the 
da,  and  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  under  Elizabeth  and  James," 
ied  at  Plas  Teg,  a  mansion  he  had  built  near  Mold,  in 
jit8hire,about  the  year  1610,  and  the  design  of  which,  as  well 
that  of  Trevalyn,  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones. 
.andulph,  the  third  son  of  John  Trevor,  died  unmarried,  July 
21,  1590.    The  fourth  son,  Sir  Sackville  Trevor,  was  a  distin- 
guished naval  officer  in   the  time  of  James  1.,  and  ^a&  i 
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who  inherited  his  maternal  grandfather's  estates  in  1762,  upon 
which  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Trevor,  and  was  created  April 
27th,  1765,  Baron  Hill  and  Viscount  Dungannon.  It  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  this  Viscount  Dungannon,  who  married  February 
6th,  1759,  Garrett,  first  Earl  of  Mornington,  and  thus  became 
mother  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  life  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment  or  repetition  here. 

The  last  Lord  Dungannon  dying  without  children,  August 
11th,  1862,  the  Brynkinalt  estates  reverted  to  Lord  Edwin 
Hill,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  who  assumed  the 
additional  surname  of  Trevor,  and  was  created  in  1880  Lord 
Trevor.  Edward,  the  second  son  of  the  above-mentioned  John 
Trevor  (who  died  in  1497),  and  brother  to  Robert  Trevor, 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Kyffin,  and  from  him 
probably  descended  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Marcus  Trevor,  a 
distinguished  soldier  and  Royalist  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
and  who,  for  his  signal  gallantry  in  wounding  Oliver  Cromwell 
at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  was  ennobled  in  Ireland,  and 
created  first  Viscount  Dungannon.  But  dying  without  male 
heirs  in  1670  (his  daughter  Mary  married  William  Hill, 
father  of  Michael  Hill,  of  Hillsborough),  the  title  became 
extinct,  till  revived  in  the  person  of  Arthur  Hill  Trevor,  as 
already  stated. 

The  town  of  Rostrevor,  or  Rosetrevor,  County  Down,  Ireland, 
is  said  by  tradition  to  have  derived  its  present  appellation, 
instead  of  its  original  name  of  Castle  Roe,  or  Rory,  from  Rose, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Whitchurch,  after  whose 
marriage  with  Sir  Marcus  Trevor,  first  Viscount  Dungannon,  the 
family  seat,  Iveagh  Castle,  near  the  town,  was  invariably  called 
Rose  Trevor. — Richard,  the  third  son  of  John  Trevor,  of 
Brynkinalt,  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda  (or  Mallt),  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Jenkyn  ap  David  ap  Gruffydd  of  Alington,  or 
Trevalyn,  acquired  that  property,  and  was  great  grandfather  of 
John  Trevor,  of  Trevalyn.  The  two  remaining  sons  of  John 
Trevor,  of  Brynkinalt,  were  Roger  and  Thomas,  who  also 
^married  and  had  issue.  John  Trevor  (son  of  Richard  and  Mallt) 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  builder  of  Trevalyn  Hall,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Royal  Arms,  with  the  date  1576, 
and  A.R.,  18,  being  placed  over  the  front  entrance,  and  the 
initials  J.T.,  1576,  are  over  another  doorway,  together  with  the 
Trevor  crest  and  Welsh  motto,  "  Car  bob  Cowirdeb."  John 
Trevor  died  in  London,  in  1589,  and  was  buried  at  Gresford 
Church,  near  Wrexham,  where  a  recumbent  figure  in  armour 
was  placed  to  his  memory  by  his  eldest  son,  with  a  Welsh 
inscription  on  the  monument,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation: — 

'*  John  Trevor,  of  Trevalyn,  Esquire,  the  nineteenth  from  father  to  son  from 
Tudor  Trevor,  died  in  London,  in  the  month  of  June,  1589.     Hia  bones  his  ton 
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and  heir,  Sir  Richard  Trevor,  caused  to  be  moved  to  thin  burying  place  to  rest 
with  his  ancestors,  as  he  requested  at  leaving  this  world.  The  years  of  his 
youth  he  spent  abroad  in  the  wars  of  France,  under  King  Henry  VIII.  ;  the 
middle  of  his  life  he  passed  in  travelling  through  foreign  countries.  His  latter 
days  he  spent  at  home  in  the  Government  and  service  of  his  native  country.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Bridges,  Esquire,  and  had  by  her  five  sons 
and  two  daughters." 

Of  these  five  sons,  four  of  them  became  distinguished  men 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  Richard,  the  eldest 
son  mentioned  above,  also  placed  in  Gresford  Church,  in  1638,  his 
own  tomb,  which  he  "  erected  in  his  life  time,  being  past  ye  age 
of  eighty  years,"  and  on  which  he  states  that  he  "  lived  many 
years  in  the  wars  in  Ireland,  and  was  captaine  of  one  thousand 
foote,  and  after  captaine  of  fifty  horse  and  Governour  of  the 
Newry  and  the  Counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  and  likewise 
was  of  the  Councell  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  and  Vice-Admirall 
of  North  Wales  for  the  space  of  thirty  years."  There  is  also  a 
monument  to  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Roger  Puleston, 
of  Emrall,  County  Flint,  in  which  she  is  represented  kneeling 
with  her  five  daughters  behind  her.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in 
Walts  (page  300),  also  mentions  the  portrait  of  Sir  Richard 
Trevor,  which  is  at  Trevalyn  Hall.  In  this  picture  he  is 
represented  dressed  in  black,  above  hang  his  weapons  of  war, 
with  the  words  "  so  then,"  beneath  are  medicine  bottles  and 
spectacles,  and  the  words  "  now  thus,"  showing  his  present  and 
former  life.  There  is  also  on  the  picture  the  date  "  No  :  An  : 
1626,  iEta  :  67,"  and  the  following  prayer  for  his  descendants : — 

"O  Omnipotent  Father,  I  humbly  render  thanks  for  Thy  manifold  blessings  here 
on  earth  to  me  and  my  Children's  Children's  Children  ;  Beseeching  that  by  Thy 
grace  and  mercy  wee  may  bee  to  glorify  Thy  holy  name  in  heaven  for  thy  Sonne 
Jesus  Christ's  sake." 

Sir  Richard  Trevor  also  built  a  house  in  Wrexham,  with 
gardens  and  stables  attached,  near  the  "  Bryn."  Some  ruins 
are  still  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

Sir  Richard's  children  being  daughters,  the  line  of  the 
Trevors  passed  to  his  brother,  Sir  John  Trevor ;  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  Trevanion,  of  Cornwall,  and  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Sir  John  Trevor  died  in  1630,  \ 
and  was  buried  in  Hope  Church,  Flintshire,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  with  coloured  effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  a 
long  inscription  in  Latin,  stating  that  he  had  been  "  Secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  his  fleet  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  and  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  under  Elizabeth  and  James." 
He  died  at  Plas  Teg,  a  mansion  he  had  built  near  Mold,  in 
Flintshire, about  the  year  1610,  and  the  design  of  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  Trevalyn,  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones. 
Randulph,  the  third  son  of  John  Trevor,  died  unmarried,  July 
21,  1590.  The  fourth  son,  Sir  Sackville  Trevor,  was  a  distin- 
guished naval  officer  in  the   time  of  James  L,  ftnA  ^3&  Vol 
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command  of  one  of  the  ships  sent  to  Spain  in  1623  to  bring 
back  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.  Sir 
Sackville  was  also  at  one  time  Member  for  Anglesea,  and  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Savage,  of  Clifton,  in  Cheshire, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnall,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  married  to  Nicholas  Bayley,  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  John 
Trevor,  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  called  to  the  degree  of 
Sergeant  at  Law,  made  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  finally 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  King's  Exchequer.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  married  five  times,  but  had  an  only  son  by  his  wife 
Prudence,  daughter  of  Henry  Boteler,  Esq.  This  son  was 
created  a  baronet  on  August  11,  1641,  but  dying  without 
children  the  title  became  extinct  February  5,  1676.  Sir 
Thomas  Trevor  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Leamington- 
Hastings,  in  Warwickshire,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  by  his  son  (also  Sir  Thomas  Trevor),  with  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"  In  y*  vault  of  this  chancel  lieth  y*  body  of  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  Knight,  one  of 
y*  Barons  of  y  King's  Exchequer,  and  Lord  of  this  Manor,  son  of  John  Trevor, 
of  Trevallin,  in  y*  county  of  Denbigh,  Esq.,  and  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Bridges,  Knight,  who  departed  this  life  on  St.  Thomas'  Day,  A.D. 
MDCLVL,  aged  LXXXIII.M 

"  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  Knight  of  y*  Bathe  and  Baronet,  his  only  son,  erected 
this  monument." 

He  also  was  afterwards  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  his 
father,  a  "  Memoriall  being  placed  by  Mary  his  widow,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Horton,  of  Kew,  in  ye  County  of  Surrey,  Esq.,  wch 
Mary  died  December  29th,  MDCXCV.,  and  lieth  also  here 
interred." 

We  must  now  return  to  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Trevor, 
who  built  Plas  Teg  and  was  buried  at  Hope.  This  eldest  son 
became  the  second  Sir  John  Trevor,  and  succeeded  to  Trevalyn 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Trevor.  Sir  John  married 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Hampden,  and  had  a  son,  the 
third  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  married  Euth,  daughter  of  John 
Hampden,  the  celebrated  patriot  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell.  This  Sir  John  Trevor  was  a  distinguished  man  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  being  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  died  on  May  28, 
1672,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Smithfield,  leaving 
four  sons — John,  Thomas,  Richard,  and  Edward.  John,  the 
eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  Trevalyn  and  Plas  T£g  estates,  and 
was  also  left  the  Glynde  estate  in  Sussex,  by  his  cousin,  Mr. 
William  Morley,  whose  widow  (daughter  of  —  Clarke,  Esq.)  he 
married.  Their  eldest  son,  Jonn  Morley  Trevor,  of  Trevalyn, 
Plas  Teg,  and  Glynde,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Edward 
Montague,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  George,  first  Earl  of  Halifax,  and 
by  her  had  three  sons  and  eight  daughters.     Two  of  the  sons 
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died  as  infants  ;  the  third  son,  John  Trevor,  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland,  of  Thirkby,  county  York,  but  dying  without 
children  in  1745,  he  left  on  his  decease  the  Trevalyn  and  Plas 
Teg  estates  between  his  sisters,  and  devised  the  Glynde  property 
to  his  cousin,  Richard,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  son  of  Thomas,  first  Lord  Trevor. 
From  this  family  it  passed  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Henry 
Brand,  who  will  be  again  mentioned.  Three  out  of  the  eight 
Miss  Trevors  (sisters  to  John  Trevor)  married,  but  one  of  them, 
Lucy  Trevor  (who  married  Edward  Rice,  of  Newtown,  and 
became  through  their  son's  marriage  with  Cecil,  Baroness 
Dynevor,  progenitor  of  the  present  Lords  Dynevor),  having 
accepted  an  annuity  during  her  brother's  lifetime,  received  no 
landed  property.  The  Trevalyn  and  Plas  Teg  estates  therefore 
ultimately  passed  into  and  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
representatives  of  Gertrude  Trevor,  who  married  the  Honourable 
Charles  Roper,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  eighth  Baron  Teynham,  and 
of  Anne  Trevor,  who  married  General  the  Honourable  George 
Boscawen,  third  son  of  Hugh,  first  Viscount  Falmouth. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  Sir  John 
Trevor  and  Ruth  Hampden ;  he  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and 
having  attained  great  reputation  he  was  made  in  1692  Solicitor- 
General,  and  knighted;  and  in  1695  he  became  Attorney- 
Oeneral.  When  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne  he  was  made 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  elevated  to  the 
Peerage  in  1711,  as  Baron  Trevor  of  Bromham,  County  Bedford. 
By  George  II.  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  President  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  died  on  June  19th,  1730,  aged  72.  Lord 
Trevor  was  twice  married,  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Searle,  of  Finchley,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
John,  who  both  became  Lords  Trevor,  and  three  daughters. 
He  married  secondly  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Weldon,  and 
widow  of  Sir  Robert  Bernard,  of  Brampton,  and  had  three  sons, 
Robert,  who  subsequently  became  fourth  Lord  Trevor,  Richard, 
who,  in  1744,  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham  (and  to  whom  the  Glynde  property  was  left 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Trevor  in  1745),  and  Edward,  who 
died  young.  Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Trevor,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Timothy  Burrel,  and  had  one  daughter,  who 
married  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  John,  third  Lord  Trevor,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Bar,  was  member  for  Woodstock,  and  one  of 
the  Judges  in  the  Principality  of  Wales.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  the  well  known  author 
and  essayist,  and  had  also  an  only  daughter.  The  title  of  Lord 
Trevor,  therefore,  passed  to  Robert,  half  brothei  of  \Jafc  \ak& 
Lord. 
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Robert,  fourth  Lord  Trevor,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of 
John  Hampden,  of  Great  Hampden,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Hampden.  Lord  Trevor  was 
at  one  time  joint  Postmaster-General,  and  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  married  in  1743,  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
his  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  Constantia,  daughter  of  Peter 
Anthony  von  Huybert,  Lord  of  Van  Krunigen,  in  Holland,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Thomas,  the  eldest 
son,  succeeded  as  second  Viscount  Hampden ;  he  married,  but 
died  without  issue,  August  20th,  1824,  when  his  brother  John 
became  third  Viscount.  He  lived  but  twenty  days  to  enjoy  the 
family  honours.  His  wife  was  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Burton,  of  Christ  Church,  but  dying  childless  (and  his 
sisters  having  pre-deceased  him  in  1760  and  1767)  the  estates 
were  divided,  according  to  his  will,  between  the  families  of 
Lord  Dacre  and  Lord  Dynevor. 

Both  these  noble  families  were  connected  with  the  Trevors 
by  the  marriages  of  two  of  the  sisters  of  the  last  Mr.  John 
Trevor,  of  Trevalyn,  Plas  Teg,  and  Glynde,  with  their  ancestors:, 
Lucy  Trevor  marrying,  as  before  stated,  Edward  Rice,  Esq.,  of 
Newtown ;  and  Gertrude  Trevor  the  Hon.  Charles  Roper.  He 
died  in  1754,  leaving  a  son,  Charles  Trevor,  who  became 
eighteenth  Lord  Dacre,  and  a  daughter,  Gertrude  Trevor,  who 
married  April  20th,  1771,  Thomas  Brand,  Esq.,  of  the  Hoo, 
Herts.  Charles,  eighteenth  Lord  Dacre,  married,  in  1773, 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fludyer,  Knight.  Lord 
Dacre  was  buried  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
widow  visited  his  tomb  daily  until  her  decease  in  1808.  She 
usually  rode  from  her  mansion  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the 
churchyard  on  a  favourite  pony,  and  wore  a  large  drab  flapping 
beaver  hat,  with  a  cloth  habit  nearly  trailing  to  the  ground. 
At  home  she  also  evinced  an  eccentric  affection  for  her 
deceased  lord;  his  chair  was  placed,  as  in  his  lifetime,  at 
the  dinner  table,  and  its  vacancy  seemed  to  feed  his  widow's 
melancholy. 

Lord  Dacre  had  left  to  her  his  then  undivided  moiety  of  the 
old  estate  of  the  Trevors,  Trevalyn  and  Plas  Teg,  and  in  1799 
Lady  Dacre  and  Mr.  Boscawen  (son  of  General  the  Hon.  George 
Boscawen,  who  had  married  Anne  Trevor)  divided  the  pro- 
perty between  them,  and  Lady  Dacre,  at  her  death  in  1808,. 
left  Plas  Teg  to  Mr.  Cadwallader  Roper,  grandson  of  Henry, 
eighth  Lord  Teynham,  and  who  also  assumed  the  name  of 
Trevor  in  compliance  with  her  will. 

Upon   the   death,   however,   of    the    above   named   Charles 

Trevor,  eighteenth   Lord    Dacre,  without   children,   his   sister 

Gertrude,  who  had  married  Thomas  Brand,  Esq.,  of  the  Hoo> 

succeeded  in   1794  as  Baroness  Dacre.     Her  grandson  is  the 

present  Lord  Dacre,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-General 
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the  Hon.  Henry  Brand,  previously  mentioned  as  succeeding  to 
the  Glynde  estates,  and  who  became  twenty-first  Lord  Dacre 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  (March  21st,  1851,  Thomas, 
twentieth  Lord  Dacre)  without  children. 

It  remained  for  Gertrude  Trevor's  great  grandson,  the 
present  Lord  Dacre's  brother,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Brand, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  also  owns  now  the 
Glynde  property,  to  revive  on  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage 
in  this  present  year  the  title  formerly  borne  by  his  ancestors  of 
Viscount  Hampden. 

Thus  with  the  decease  in  1824  of  John  Trevor,  third 
Viscount  Hampden,  without  children,  the  male  line  of  the 
Trevors  ended.  The  family  exists,  therefore,  in  the  female 
branches  only,  its  principal  direct  representatives  being  Lord 
Trevor,  of  Brynkinalt,  Lord  Dacre,  and  the  proprietors  of 
Trevalyn. 

GWENYNEN   GWYNEDD. 


WHAT  CANNOT  LOVE  DO  ? 

OR, 

A    TALE    OF    TWO    FRIENDS. 

BY 

JOHN    SAUNDERS, 

Author  of  "  Abel  Drake's   Wife;'  "  Hirell,"  "  Israel  Morf-,  Overman  ; 

or,  the  Story  of  the  Mine*  "  The  Sherlocks,"  "  A  Noble  Wife," 

"  Robbing  Peter  to  Pay  Paul;9  <tr.,  etc 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
The  Housemaid's  Letter. 

After  lunch,  the  father-doctor  laid  down  his  first  law — that 
Norah  was  not  to  be  restricted  to  her  easy  chairs  inside  the 
house  or  out,  but  lie  down  for  two  hours  in  bed. 

"  Well,  then,  only  for  to-day,"  pleaded  Norah. 

"  One  week ;  and  then  further  orders." 

"When  the  business  of  getting  her  to  bed  was  over,  and  she 
resting  peacefully,  Mrs.  Moran  left  her  to  rejoin  Mr.  Blake,  in 
response  to  a  secret  summons  he  had  conveyed  to  her  by  signs. 

And  then  he  began  at  once  to  show  how  during  all  the 
breakfast  time  he  had  been  acting  a  part  to  conceal  a  very 
serious  event. 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  The  soiled  envelope  was 
addressed  in  a  painstaking  but  illiterate  handwriting  to  Mrs. 
Moran. 

"  Guessing  its  nature,  I  thought  it  best  to  open,  and  then 
keep  it  from  you  till  I  had  myself  made  some  movement.  I 
have  done  so  and  failed.  Read  that  letter  and  think  it  over. 
When  you  have  done  so,  if  you  can  give  me  any  good  advice,  I 
shall  be  inclined  to  say  you  are  one  of  the  very  wisest  of  women. 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  how  to  move  in  any  direction.  While 
you  read  I  will  smoke  my  cigar  outside.  That's  the  only  kind 
of  smoke  through  which  a  man  may  find  his  vision  occasionally 
improve." 
So  saying  he  handed  3Irs.  Moran  the  letter.    But  seeing  as 
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he  did  so  how  pale  and  disturbed  she  looked,  he  said  irritably — 
"  Come,  come !     This  is  no  time  for  you  and  I  to  give  way. 
Think  of  Norah.     Guard  her  from  any  knowledge  of  this." 

Mrs.  Moran  then  read  the  following  letter,  with  which  one 
liberty  only  has  been  taken — the  dividing  it  into  para- 
graphs : — 

"Onord  Mistbus — 

"i  am  rerrey  soirey  to  be  obligd  to  rite  to  you  my  selfe,  becaus,  as  you 
kno,  I  niver  take  upp  a  pen,  but  I  am  mi&rable  till  I  put  it  down  agen,  bein  in 
writin  so  bad  a  scholler. 

"  but  the  bisnes  I  hav  to  tell  you  ov  is  one  i  coud  not  tel  to  any  boddy  but  you, 
so  pleas  excuse  all  falts. 

"  Mr.  Baxendale  has  bin  here  for  his  things,  but  i  soon  saw  he  wantid  to  get 
other  things  owt  of  me  conserning  the  swete  dere  ladie,  Mrs.  Baxendale. 

"  i  refusd,  and  then  he  tbrettined  to  take  me  befor  a  magistrate. 

"  that  woud  hav  bin  wurse  than  everything,  so  i  thout  i  had  beter  speke,  and 
then  wen  I  had  spokn,  he  rote  a  paper,  and  made  me  sine  it. 

"  what  it  sed  was,  that  he  had  asked  me  if  i  saw  the  gentleman  that  came  in 
just  befor  him,  and  that  I  anserd  '  yes.' 

"  And  then  had  I  sene  the  same  gentleman  com  agen,  sune  after,  and  I  anserd 
yes,  Mr.  O'Neill. 

"  Oh  dere  mistrus,  do  furgiv  me  if  I  have  dun  rong,  for  I  was  so  fritened  that 
things  mite  be  wurse  if  I  did  not  anser  him. 

"  Befor  goin  away,  he  gave  me  a  suvrin,  and  wanted  yore  adress,  but  he  sed  no 
more  when  I  gave  him  the  lawyer's  card. 

"  So  no  more  from  yore  dootiful  servant,  "  Mary   Backhubst." 

Mrs.  Moran  was  too  much  overwhelmed  with  the  possible 
consequences  opening  on  them  all  through  this  letter  to 
attempt  to  think,  much  less  to  advise. 

She  hurried  to  Mr.  Blake,  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping 
bitterly,  as  she  said — 

u  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  can  we — what  shall  we  do  ?  That 
man  will  murder  him  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Moran,  we  can  and  shall  do,  or  I  will 
know  the  reason  why — keep  quiet !  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  are  right.  Give  me  time.  But  this  came 
on  me  with  such  a  dreadful  shock  that — " 

"  It  was  the  more  necessary  to  calm  it  down  ! " 

He  rose  irritably,  and  began  to  pace  to-and-fro  for  some 
minutes.  This  gave  Mrs.  Moran  the  time  she  so  much  needed. 
When  he  came  back  to  her  he  saw  his  lesson  had  not  been 
thrown  away,  and  his  tone  became  noticeably  gentler  as  he 
said — 

"  Inquiries  will  be  made  to-night  at  all  the  hotels  in  Conway 
and  Llandudno.  I  fear  if  he  did  stay  in  either  last  night  he 
will  have  gone  early  to-day. 

"  It  is,  however,  probable  that,  though  I  could  not  find  him 
this  morning  at  either  place,  he  is  still  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and,  if  so,  will  certainly  take  up  his  headquarters  at  one  of 
them.  Your  genuine  tourist  doesn't  mind  rough  ways  and  hard 
fere  in  his  explorations  by  day,  but  takes  good  cate  to  eois\^Tkr 
aate  himself  luxuriously  at  night. 
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"  So  we  must  wait  patiently  through  the  next  few  hours." 

Mrs.  Moran  was  greatly  comforted  by  this,  and  said  so. 

After  a  few  more  pacings  to-and-fro  he  suddenly  stopped  to 
say  to  her — 

"  The  infernal  difficulty  of  the  case,  if  he  be  not  found  to- 
night, is  this — Baxendale  is  just  as  likely  to  come  here  as  to 
follow  Larry  into  Wales  if  he  can  only  discover  where  we  are. 
Not  only  to  try  some  fresh  method  of  attack,  or  some  new 
juggling  make-believe  of  love  for  Norah,  but  he  may  even  hope 
to  find  Larry  here,  and  so  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Blake ! " 

"  So  you  see  I  am  bound  hand  and  foot.  Here  I  must  stay 
for  Norah's  sake,  whatever  happens  elsewhere." 

Miserable  indeed  for  both  were  the  next  succeeding  hours ; 
between  the  double  influence  of  the  alarming  character  of  their 
knowledge  through  the  servant's  letter ;  and  the  all-important 
business  of  keeping  Norah,  not  merely  in  the  dark,  but  unsus- 
picious there  was  anything  to  hide. 

Mr.  Blake  took  a  bold  course ;  one  he  had  never  even  thought 
of  before,  but  one  that  filled  Mrs.  Moran  with  secret  admira- 
tion of  her  brother-in-law.  He  actually  offered  to  read  to  them 
aloud  Norah's  novel. 

Norah  laughed  with  delight,  but  warned  him — 

"  I  am  half  way  through  the  first  volume." 

"  That  may  be  an  advantage,"  he  replied,  "  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.     Do  you  accept  ?" 

"  Oh,  gladly,"  said  Norah. 

kSo  he  began  where  Norah  left  off,  and  read  till  dinner-time  in 
a  clear,  and,  on  account  of  his  secret  motive  and  feeling,  toler- 
ably sympathetic  voice. 

At  dinner,  what  had  been  read,  and  the  comments  naturally 
suggested  in  consequence,  made  the  meal  pass  with  compara- 
tive ease  to  Norah's  father  and  aunt. 

While  she  herself,  liking  the  book,  spoke  eloquently  against 
her  father's  matter-of-fact  criticisms ;  and  was  thus  so  fully  en- 
gaged that  she  discovered  nothing  in  the  faces  of  her  com- 
panions to  arrest  her  thoughts,  or  to  suggest  danger,  as  otherwise 
might  have  happened. 

The  reading  was  renewed  immediately  after  dinner,  and  only 
stopped  when  the  time  drew  near  that  Mr.  Blake  might  get  the 
news  he  so  anxiously  expected. 

Rising  to  his  feet,  giving  a  great  stretch  upwards  of  his  arms, 
to  show  how  tired  he  was  of  his  long  sitting  posture,  he  lighted 
his  cigar,  and  made  known  his  purpose  to  walk  till  he  felt  ready 
for  bed. 

Then  kissing  Norah  tenderly,  he  said — 

"  Now,  darling,  off  to  bed,"  and  left  Mrs.  Moran  to  see  his 
injunction  carried  out. 
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Though  late,  it  was  a  moonlit  night,  so  that  he  could  see  to  a 
considerable  distance. 

Taking  out  his  watch,  and  looking  at  it  every  few  minutes,, 
he  found  one  quarter  of  an  hour  after  another  slipping  away 
without  any  approaching  figure  that  he  could  suppose  to  be 
coming  to  him. 

But  at  last  such  a  figure  is  seen  crossing  the  sands,  and 
coming  directly  towards  him. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?     Can  this  be  Larry  himself  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

No,  it  was  not  Larry,  but  one  of  the  porters  from  the  station, 
with  this  written  message  from  the  station-master : — • 

Both  men  are  come  bock,  bringing  the  same  report.  The  gentleman,  they  arc 
sure,  is  not  in  either  place,  so  must  have  quitted  Conway  early  yesterday  to  pursue 
his  route;  for  no  one  had  even  called  at  any  one  of  the  hotels  during  the  day  that 
could  be  identified  with  your  friend. 

Mechanically  giving  a  five  shilling  piece  he  had  ready  in 
his  hand  to  the  porter  he  turned  to  the  house,  saying  to  him- 
self— 

"  God  help  him,  then,  for  a  very  devil,  in  his  thirst  for 
vengeance,  is  on  his  track  !  " 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 
Baxendale's   Preparations. 

How  to  proceed  was,  of  course,  the  first  difficulty. 

He  was  in  no  sort  of  doubt  about  his  aim,  the  getting  at 
O'Neill  in  the  very  shortest  possible  time ;  but  he  saw  so  many 
obstacles  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  careful  forethought  lest 
the  villain  should  escape  him  altogether. 

The  very  route  he  had  planned  for  him,  and  which  might 
reasonably  have  been  thought  the  direct  and  certain  means  of 
finding  him,  proved  on  examination  to  be  so  hopelessly  unreli- 
able, that  he  could  not  help  a  kind  of  ironical  laugh  at  his  own» 
expense  as  he  thought — 

"  His  devil  must  have  been  at  my  back  just  then,  prompting 
the  exact  route  by  which  I  might  be  most  sure — not  to  find 
him!" 

He  had  given  him,  as  if  they  were  so  many  gigantic  stepping 
stones,  only  a  few  places  ;  but  these  for  the  most  part  so  widely 
separated,  and  he  had  so  carefully  and  avowedly  spoken  against 
mechanical  arrangements  that  kill  enjoyment,  as  regarded  the 
fixing  any  precise  route  beforehand  through  the  chosen  places, 
that  he  saw  no  clue  to  Larry's  course,  that  promised  any  reason- 
able certainty  of  discoveriu^  him. 
And  then  began  the  subtler  processes  to  try  to  find  fc  cYvxs. 
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Was  it  not  probable — nay,  almost  sure — that  O'Neill  knew 
the  place  to  which  the  Blakes  had  gone  ? 

If  so,  was  it  not  equally  clear  that  he  wsuld  find  his  way  to 
them  ;  if  only  to  concoct  with  his  precious  wife  (that  miracle  of 
innocence  and  outraged  dignity)  fresh  plans,  that  should  take 
into  account  all  that  had  happened  daring  these  last  two  days  : 
and  more  especially  the  incident  that  must  alarm  them  both — 
Larry's  lost  photograph,  and  the  extreme  probability  that, 
falling  from  her  paramour's  pocket,  he  (Baxendale)  had  picked 
it  up. 

To  lie  in  wait  for  him  near  there,  screened  from  all  eyes, 
seemed  the  one  and  only  thing  to  be  done,  if  he  could  but  dis- 
cover their  address. 

The  thought  of  his  success  with  Mrs.  Moran's  servant 
tempted  him  for  the  moment  to  go  again  to  her,  but  was 
speedily  dismissed.  For  even  if  he  were  successful,  she  would 
surely  tell  the  mistress,  and  so  they  would  be  prepared,  and 
O'Neill  duly  warned. 

"  Perhaps  she  has  already  written,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  But 
no,  I  think  not.  Servants  are  not  prompt  at  correspondence ; 
and  the  sovereign  I  gave  her  may  be  awkward  to  explain  at  the 
same  time,  and  still  more  awkward  to  leave  altogether  without 
mention,  for  the  girl  is  honest." 

How  then  was  he  to  get  the  address  ?  The  answer  came  to 
him  at  last,  in  connection  with  a  new  stroke  of  policy ;  one  that 
would  make  it  difficult  because  so  unseemly,  and  so  suggestive 
of  cowardice  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Blake's  character  to  refuse  his 
address,  when  it  would  be  so  obviously  required. 

That  policy  was  to  set  his  lawyer  at  work  for  the  recovery  of 
his  wife. 

It  must  be  embarrassing  to  them  all,  and  probably  useful  for 
many  ends ;  but  if  it  only  resulted  in  his  knowing  where  to  find 
his  wife,  and  so  to  finding  O'Neill,  he  would  be  heartily  con- 
tent. 

But  he  must  blind  the  lawyer  to  his  own  burning  desires  in 
connection  with  O'Neill,  by  making  no  mention  of  him  what- 
ever ;  and  by  avoiding  every  topic  likely  to  suggest  that  there 
must  be  some  such  person  connected  with  the  case. 

u  Not  a  very  easy  task,"  he  said  to  himself,  gloomily. 

And  then  he  saw  the  necessity  of  sinking  to  some  still  deeper 
abyss  of  subtlety ;  for  not  only  did  he  know  well  how  lawyers 
get  accustomed  to  gauge  accurately  the  motives  and  characters 
of  their  clients,  but  his  own  lawyer,  Mr.  George,  was  exception- 
ally clever  in  that  very  respect. 

Baxendale  remembered  how  he  had  once  been  struck  with  an 
observation  by  him  when  they  were  familiarly  chatting,  to  this 
effect : 

"A  lawyer's  life  has  many  unpleasrag  aspects.    The  sordid 
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selfish  character  of  much  he  is  employed  to  do,  and  must  do,  or 
shut  up  shop,  becomes  at  times  inexpressibly  wearying. 

"  But  this  is  often  relieved  by  exhibitions  of  character  that 
the  exhibitors  have  not  the  least  suspicion  of ;  but  are  to  me 
only  so  many  fresh  scenes  in  the  eternal  drama  (or  shall  we  call 
it  the  eternal  melo-drama  ?)  of  life,  passing  before  me ;  and 
which  I  watch,  as  they  unfold,  with  vivid  interest." 

And  that  was  the  man  he  had  now  to  deal  with  ! 

So,  on  his  way  to  the  office  in  Chester,  he,  with  the  most 
careful  and  anxious  solicitude,  reflected  how  best  to  carry  out 
the  old  saying— Speech  was  given  to  conceal  our  thoughts. 

No  wonder  Baxendale  did  fear  to  encounter,  unless  thoroughly 
prepared,  such  a  student  of  human  nature  in  difficulties ; — a 
man  who  could,  if  the  opportunity  were  given,  penetrate  into 
the  motives  and  impulses  that  swayed  his  client  at  the  present 
moment,  and  seemed  so  contradictory. 

On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  volcanic  fire  of  pent-up 
vengeance  in  his  breast,  ready  to  burst  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, and  spread  horror  and  devastation  around. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  also  a  sort  of  calm — if 
only  like  the  lurid  one  that  so  often  precedes  a  storm — in 
which  Baxendale  sought,  with  extraordinary  patience  and 
subtlety,  to  anticipate  and  circumvent  the  plans  of  the  knot  of 
conspirators  with  whom  he  had  to  fight ;  and  who,  he  felt  sure, 
were  (possibly  from  differing  motives)  determined  to  screen 
O'NeilT  8 

The  solution  of  the  contrast  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  slave- 
owning  community  in  which  as  a  boy  he  had  been  brought  up ; 
a  community  which  was  not  more  memorable  for  the  violence 
that  shook  the  world,  when  it  did  break  out,  than  for  the 
subtlety  of  its  entire  political  life  beforehand ;  while  it  thought 
to  compass  its  ends  by  scheming,  and  all  the  varying  arts  of  an 
unscrupulous  diplomacy. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 
Lawyer    and    Client. 

Mr.  George  was  busy  making  out  a  bill  of  costs  when  he 
heard  a  tap  at  the  door  that  certainly  was  not  his  clerk's. 

Angrily  pulling  his  bell,  as  a  warning  to  the  latter  to  attend 
to  his  duties,  he  became  still  more  angry  as  the  door  was 
opened ;  till  he  saw  that  the  intruder  was  Mr.  Baxendale,  when 
he  rose  hastily,  and  advanced  with  a  smile  to  meet  hun. 

*  I  learned  from  your  clerk  you  were  alone,  and  told  \ivdcl  \ 
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would  not  trouble  him  to  announce  me,"  said  Baxendale  as  they 
shook  hands. 

Thinking  he  had  only  dropped  in  as  usual  for  a  friendly 
gossip,  Mr.  George  placed  a  chair  near  the  fire ;  and  turning  his 
own  in  the  same  direction,  said — 

"  Mrs.  Baxendale  is  quite  well,  I  hope  ?  " 

But  the  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  before  he  saw  an  ex- 
pression on  the  visitor's  face  that  warned  him  that  the  visit, 
whatever  its  precise  nature,  was  a  serious  one.  Avoiding  to 
answer  the  question  put — 

<fc  It  is  about  her  I  come,"  said  Baxendale. 

« Indeed ! " 

"  Yes.  I  don't  want  to  treat  things  more  seriously  than  they 
deserve,  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  that  in  mind 
through  what  I  have  to  say." 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

"  To  put  it  briefly,  we  have  had  a  quarrel,  during  which  I 
had  occasion  to  show  I  felt  seriously  offended  ;  and  in  answer  to 
that  she  has  taken  herself  off,  I  know  not  whither." 

"  In  whose  company  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer,  rather  quickly. 

"  Oh,  in  her  father's  and  her  aunt's,"  said  Baxendale,  with  an 
air  of  indifference. 

"  Oh ! "  echoed  the  lawyer,  with  an  unmistakable  air  of  relief. 
"  And  you  want  me  to ?  " 

"  To  write  to  Mr.  Blake,  and  demand  her  immediate  return." 

"  And  if  she  declines  ?  " 

"  Then  to  say  vou  will  put  the  law  in  force  and  compel 
her." 

Mr.  George  looked  hard  at  Mr.  Baxendale,  and  the  latter 
answered  by  an  equally  fixed  gaze  at  him. 

The  lawyer  went  to  the  door,  opened  ft,  called  for  his  clerk, 
who  came,  and  received  directions  to  admit  no  one,  nor  come 
himself,  till  rang  for.  He  then  closed  the  door  and  reseated 
himself. 

"  Mr.  Baxendale,"  he  began,  "  I  have  made  it  a  rule  of  my 
professional  life  never  to  interfere  in  matrimonial  quarrels — if 
that  word  properly  or  sufficiently  characterises  them.  But  if 
*  quarrels '  does  not  sufficiently  express  the  case,  then  I  may 
have  no  choice,  however  painful  the  duties  imposed." 

"  Assume,  then,  such  to  be  my  case." 

"  Pardon  me.  That  I  cannot  do  till  you  have  given  me  par- 
ticulars." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  apart  from  other  reasons  that  must  presently  occur  to 
your  own  mind,  there  is  this  reason — How  could  I  possibly 
advise,  much  less  act,  in  your  behalf,  unless  all  the  essential 
circumstances  of  the  matter  were  made  known  to  me  ?  " 

"But  you  can  appreciate  my  desire  to  avoid  details,  for  my 
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wife's  sake,  while  there  may  be  hope  of  her  return  ?     It  would 
be  pleasanter  for  both  afterwards." 

M  Yes.  That  is  true,"  said  the  lawyer ;  and,  passing  his  hand 
two  or  three  times  slowly  up  and  down  his  face,  he  added,  after 
a  few  moments  of  reflection — 

"  If  you  simply  desire  me  to  act  on  that  assumption,  and  on 
the  very  rational  one  that  a  wife  who  has  left  her  husband  may 
very  well  be  called  on  to  return  to  him,  I  will  write  to  that 
effect.  Beyond  that  I  could  not  go  unless  properly  instructed 
beforehand," 

u  You  mean  that  you  will  say  you  are  instructed  to  demand 
her  return,  but  cannot,  as  at  present  advised,  add  any  threat  as 
to  consequences  if  she  does  not  ?  " 

«  That  is  so." 

"And  being  so,  your  demand  would  be  treated  with 
neglect  ?  " 

"  On  that  I  am  not  able  to  offer  an  opinion.  But  come,  Mr. 
Baxendale,  I  think  I  spy  a  path  through  the  wood.  She  has 
left  you;  you  demand  her  return;  and  I  write  to  say  so. 
Suppose  I  then  add  that  from  motives  of  delicacy  you  have 
abstained  from  all  details,  but  that  in  the  event  of  her  refusal 
these  are  to  be.  given  to  me  with  a  view  to  proceedings  at 
law?" 

"  So  for,  that  will  do  very  well,"  said  Baxendale.  "  But  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  you,  for  the  reason  you  have  already 
accepted — the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  exposure — that  you 
so  shape  the  tone  and  terms  of  your  letter,  that  Mr.  Blake 
may  for  his  daughter's  sake  correspond  directly  with  you  instead 
of  through  his  lawyers ;  and  so  confine  instead  of  extending  the 
knowledge  of  so  painful  an  incident." 

"  Yes,  I  see.  But  he  is  an  opinionative  sort  of  person,  and 
difficult  to  manage." 

"  But  you  will  do  your  best  ?  It  is  a  point  on  which  I  am 
extremely  anxious." 

"  Certainly  I  will." 

So  the  letter  was  written,  read  to  Baxendale,  coldly  approved 
of  by  him,  and  despatched  at  once  to  the  post. 

"  To-morrow  the  answer  may  come,  I  suppose,  if  the  Blakes 
jare  not  very  far  off?  "  queried  Baxendale. 

"  It  is  possible.  But  the  day  after  will  probably  be  more 
«ure." 

"  I  will  come,  then,  on  the  day  after.  If  you  do  hear  before, 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  a  special  messenger  with  it  to  The  Wood- 
lands." 

"  I  will  do  that  instantly,  and  be  on  the  watch  personally 
meanwhile." 

«  Thanks." 

They  shook  hands  and  separated. 
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It  would  have  been  something  like  a  sensation  for  either  of 
the  two  men  to  have  known  the  thoughts  of  the  other  imme- 
diately after. 

"  There's  something  behind  he  will  not  tell  me.  What  is  it? 
What  can  it  be  but  the  man  concerned?  Well,  anyhow  it's  an 
unlucky  business  for  me  as  well  as  for  him.  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  I  don't  lose  my  client,  and  with  him  a  profitable 
agency. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  plain  speaking,  like  honesty,  may  prove 
its  own  reward,  for  that  is  all  I  suspect  that  will  be  left  to  me,'r 
added  the  lawyer  in  bitter  irony. 

Such  was  Mr.  George's  comment.  Baxendale's  took  the  fol- 
lowing shape  : — 

"  Have  I  gained  or  lost  my  end  in  going  to  him  ?  He  sees 
more  than  he  avows,  and  will  probably  fail,  because  he  has  no 
heart  for  the  work.  A  distinct  threat  to  proceed  might  have 
tamed  her  father  into  giving  exactly  what  I  want — his  address. 
That  threat  lacking,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Blake  declined 
to  answer  at  all.     I  must  find  a  better  adviser." 


CHAPTER   XXV. 
Alone  in  the  Shooting  Gallery. 

And  then,  during  the  drive  homewards,  impatiently  dismiss- 
ing the  subject,  he  began  to  reflect  on  other  matters  that  were 
constantly  pressing  themselves  on  his  attention. 

The  first  was  the  making  his  will. 

He  knew  that  in  O'Neill  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who 
wanted  neither  courage,  nor  skill  of  hand;  and  who,  when 
brought  to  bay,  might  give  quite  as  much  as  he  received. 

Well,  he  cared  nothing  about  his  own  fate,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  leave  that  to  chance,  provided  only  it  followed 
O'Neill's. 

Towards  that  end  he  was  about  instantly  to  address  his  every 
hour,  his  every  thought,  his  every  energy,  his  every  faculty  of 
concentration  into  an  iron  purpose  and  resolve. 

But  first  there  was  this  will-making  business  to  get  through. 

Writing  in  pencil  in  a  notebook,  he  began  its  preparation, 
and  ran  rapidly  through  the  things  he  most  wanted  to  say. 

But  when  he  had,  in  a  sense,  finished  and  read  it  through,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  such  incessant  alterations,  that  two  or 
three  times  he  desisted  from  the  task,  as  hopeless  in  his  present 
state  of  mind. 

It  was  not  the  question  whether  he  should  leave  to  his  wife  any 
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one  thing  he  possessed  in  the  world  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
leave  her,  in  virtue  of  the  marriage  settlement,  which  Blake 
had  taken  such  good  care  of;  neither  was  it  as  to  the  relatives 
who  should  benetit  by  her  loss  ;  but  as  to  the  terms  in  which 
he  should  mention  her  in  his  own  self-exculpation,  if  he  men- 
tioned her  at  all. 

The  very  putting  hostile  thoughts  into  hostile  words  seemed 
to  bring  the  former  so  unpleasantly  close  to  him  in  all  their 
naked  deformity,  and  so  to  remind  him  of  how  differently  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  speak,  think,  and  write  about  her,  that  the 
reaction  from  them  brought  back  something  of  the  old  tender- 
ness, while  also  bringing  bis  antagonism  to  a  standstill  just  as 
he  reached  his  home. 

Putting  the  notebook  into  his  pocket,  intending  to  complete 
the  will  by-and-bye,  he  went  directly  to  the  shooting  gallery. 

There  he  drew  forth  a  case  of  revolvers  from  the  cabinet,  and 
from  that  took  two  of  the  weapons  ;  one  being  the  same  as  that 
from  which  he  fired  the  last  shot  right  into  the  figure's  heart, 
in  the  recent  friendly  contest  with  O'Neill. 

He  looked  at  it  scrutinisingly,  touched  and  tried  every  part, 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  and  then  began  to  fire  at  the  target 
on  the  wall,  with  extreme  deliberation,  and  extraordinary  care 
to  shun  every  disturbing  cause  that  might  affect  the  accuracy 
of  the  aim. 

The  first  shot  was  just  within  the  enclosure  formed  by  the 
heart  he  had  drawn  upon  the  figure  on  the  target. 

The  other  shots  in  the  revolver  all  played  closely  about  the 
heart-outline,  but  none  got  within  it. 

He  stopped  then,  as  if  to  reflect.  Presently  he  said  to  him- 
self— 

"  It  does  not  do  to  fatigue  eye  or  hand.  The  very  reverse  is 
the  thing  to  covet.  So  I  will  make  a  rule  for  myself.  I  will 
come  here  once  in  every  hour  of  the  daylight,  fire  my  six  shots, 
and  no  more.  Out  of  these,  if  I  can  always  plant  one  where 
I  sent  it  before  in  his  very  presence,  I  will  consider  all  is 
well. 

"  This  will  occupy  me  till  I  get  the  letter,  if  I  am  to  get  one, 
with  the  address,  and  then — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence  even  in  thought. 

One  day  passed,  aud  there  was  no  letter,  or  special  messenger 
to  The  Woodlands,  bringing  the  answer  from  Mr.  George. 

The  second  day  Baxendale  went  to  Chester ;  but  only  to 
learn  no  letter  had  still  been  received. 

He  could  not  then  go  home,  but  waited  in  Chester,  slept  that 
night  at  an  hotel,  called  almost  hourly  next  day  at  the  office, 
and  at  last  received  from  Mr.  George  a  letter  which  he  saw  was 
in  Blake's  handwriting,  and  which  caused  him  to  think  exx&V 
ingly— 

j; 
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"He  then  has  written, and, no  doubt,  gives  me  what  I  want." 
He  was  mistaken.     The  sheet  of  notepaper  inside  contained 
only  the  following  words : — 

"  Mr.  Blake's  compliments  to  Mr.  George. — He  does  not  intend  at  present  to 
show  the  letter  to  his  daughter.  And  he  declines  any  kind  of  communication  on 
the  subject  other  than  through  his  professional  advisers. 

"  It  is  left,  therefore,  to  Mr.  George's  client  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  delicacy 
he  speaks  of  by  himself  taking  the  initiative  of  exposure  to  those  gentlemen,  or  to 
secure  them  by  letting  the  matter  reat." 

No  address  of  any  kind  accompanied  these  lines,  or  was 
needed ;  Mr.  Blake's  lawyers  being,  of  course,  well  known  to 
Mr.  George,  who  had  sent  his  letter  through  them. 

Baxendale  put  down  the  letter  on  the  table  before  Mr. 
George,  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  out ;  without  a  word  or  a 
sign  that  he  was  conscious  of  Mr.  George's  existence. 

"  Now,  then,  to  act  for  myself ! "  thought  Baxendale  as  he 
retraced  the  way  home  to  make  his  final  preparations. 


CHAPTER     XXVI. 
The  Deserted  Home. 

The  will  was  there  written  out ;  and  two  servants  called  to 
witness  by  their  signatures  that  he  declared  it  was  his  will. 

When  that  business  was  despatched,  he  said  to  one  of  the 
servants — 

"  I  am  going  into  Wales  for  a  few  days.  I  start  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.  Pack  up  in  a  single  portmanteau  whatever  I  am 
likely  to  want,  and  take  it  to  the  station,  addressed  '  H.B. — 
mind,  H.B. — cloak  room,  Dolgelly :  till  called  for.' " 

Then  he  said  to  the  other  servant — 

"  Tell  the  groom  to  come  here  quickly." 

The  groom  came,  and  received  instructions  to  get  ready  two 
riding  horses,  and  whatever  he  was  likely  to  want  in  his  own 
way  packed  behind  him. 

"  Reload  the  pair  of  revolvers  that  you  will  find  in  a  case, 
separate  from  the  rest." 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  last  pair  you  bought," 

"  Lose  no  time.     We  start  within  the  hour." 

How  he  spent  that  hour  may  be  easily  told  if  we  were  only  to 
describe  his  bodily  movements. 

From  the  marital  bedchamber  to  the  one  he  had  used  since 
Norah  had  left  him,  and  then  to  the  one  where  O'Neill  had. 
slept. 

From  saloon  to  drawing-room,  and  then  again  to  the  dining- 
room,  but  from  which  he  retreated  at  the  sight  of  that  veiled 
j)ortrait  of  her. 
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From  saloon  to  hall,  and  so  on  through  every  part,  too  rest- 
less to  stand  still,  or  sit,  for  a  single  moment. 

But,  alas !  what  idea  would  that  really  give  of  how  he  spent 
that  terrible  hour  ? 

It  was  within  his  heart  and  brain  the  true  phenomena  of  the 
occasion  were  alone  to  be  found.  Seldom  has  a  man  passed 
through  a  more  fearful  chaos. 

Whatever  was  best,  tenderest,  most  loving,  high  principled, 
just,  in  his  character  or  impulses,  seemed  to  come  back  to  him 
fitfully ;  but  so  mixed  up  with  all  that  was  most  opposite,  that 
the  result  was  sheer  confusion  and  imbecility,  or  would  have 
been  but  for  his  fixed  aim  and  purpose. 

Thinking  of  these  he  went  back  to  the  dining-room,  lifted 
the  curtain,  and  looked  at  his  wife's  face  defiantly. 

" 1  can  do  it,  thou  seest ! "  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 

Then  he  went  to  the  shooting  gallery,  walked  to  the  figure 
he  had  drawn  on  the  wall,  and  looked  steadily  at  it  for  some  time. 

His  next  movement  was  to  fetch  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  with 
that  to  touch  so  skilfully  the  hitherto  rude,  faceless  figure,  that 
presently  it  became  a  not  very  distant  likeness  of  O'Neill. 

"  There's  the  man  I  go  now  to  find.  Perhaps  she  may  come 
here  when  all  is  over,  and  find  such  consolation  in  the 
semblance  of  him,  as  he  gave  me  when  he  dropped  her  portrait, 
little  thinking  who  would  find  it." 

He  turned  away,  and  strode  to  the  front  of  the  house ;  there 
to  wait  till  the  horses  were  ready,  and  he  had  seen  the  port- 
manteau sent  off. 

And  there  once  more  the  reckless  violence  that  he  felt  it 
necessary  at  times  to  stimulate  by  all  available  means,  as  has 
been  just  shown,  were  suddenly  forgotten ;  as  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  he  gazed  on  seemed  to  bring  before  him,  by  some 
mysterious  link,  the  beauty  of  the  woman  he  had  so  loved,  and 
to  become  mingled  with  hers  inextricably. 

And  then  he  found  presently  close  beside  him  on  the  lawn 
the  two  black  swans  that  were  so  dear  to  her ;  and  which  had 
left  the  water,  and  straggled  in  their  ungainly  fashion  to  him, 
as  if  to  ask — When  would  she  come  back  ? 

It  was  too  much.  A  spasm  of  agony  passed  through  his 
frame,  which  presently  found  relief  in  unaccustomed  tears. 

Looking  back,  to  see  if  he  was  alone  in  his  weakness,  he 
observed  that  all  was  ready  for  departure. 

While  he  yet  lingered,  though  "  master "  of  himself  once 
more,  as  he  thought,  but  really  melancholy  and  depressed  with 
the  fear  he  was  starting  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  that  O'Neill 
would  escape  him  after  all — 

A  letter,  made  up  into  a  packet,  was  brought  to  him  by  a 
porter  from  the  railway  station,  the  very  sight  of  vrhic\i  ^as> 
electrifying — for  the  writer  was  Larry  O'Neill. 
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Tearing  away  with  nervous  fingers  the  outside  wrapper,  he 
found  enclosed  the  following  letter : — 

"  Dear  Baxendale, — Going  the  other  day  into  a  barber's  at  Dolgelly  to  have 
my  long  locks  shorn,  I  caught  sight  of  a  picture  in  a  dark  corner  that  interested  mc. 
I  am  no  connoisseur,  and  the  picture  itself  is  so  clouded  with  dirt,  or  worse  still,  so 
injured  by  time,  as  to  make  all  the  more  difficult  any  estimate  of  its  value. 

"It  is  a  landscape,  in  Wilson's  manner — I  dare  not  say  by  Wilson.  A 
mountainous  and  wild  river  scene,  taken,  no  doubt,  from  his  own  beloved  natal 
country — Wales. 

"  Questioning  the  garrulous  barber  about  it,  I  found  he  had  picked  it  up  at  tlie 
sale  of  some  unfortunate  gentleman's  effects  which  had  been  distrained  for  rent  ; 
and  which  were  too  poor  to  bring  many  buyers  other  than  the  small  farmers  who 
are  so  numerous  in  this  district. 

"  I  thought  of  you  directly,  both  as  a  judge,  and  possibly  a  purchaser,  and  then 
something  still  more  interesting  occurred  on  my  mentioning  your  name. 

" '  What,  sir  ?  Did  you  say  Baxendale  ?  Not  Mr.  Horace  Baxendale  ? ' 

"  *  That  is  his  name.' 

'"From  Virginia?' 

" '  Yes,  he  came  as  a  boy  from  that  part  with  his  father,  who  died  on  the 
voyage.' 

"  '  God  bless  me  !  Why  his  father  was  one  of  my  best  customers  !  God  blew* 
me  !     How  I  should  like  to  see  him  ! ' 

"  The  upshot  was  that  I  told  him  where  to  find  you — what  a  capital  judge  of  a 
picture  you  were — that  he  might  trust  you  as  to  price  if  you  did  buy,  and  ended 
by  writing  this  letter  for  him  to  forward  to  you. 

"  How  I  too  should  like  to  see  you.  But  my  time  is  rapidly  expiring,  so  I  have 
no  present  hope  of  that,  and  therefore  attempt  to  give  you  no  address. 

"  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

"Larry  O'Neill;' 

For  some  two  or  three  minutes  Baxendale  pondered  over  this 
communication,  which  seemed  to  bring  O'Neill  personally  before 
him;  and  so  arouse  all  the  bitter,  vindictive  feeling,  which 
he  was  only  too  willing  to  encourage. 

But  he  strove  once  more  to  be  considerate  and  just,  and  bin 
methods  of  developing  these  qualities  presently  brought  him  to 
the  following  conclusion : — 

"He  wants  to  see  me,  but  takes  care  to  hurry  off,  lest  I 
should  light  upon  him.  He  can  give  me  no  address.  Of  course 
not.     That  would  be  too  dangerous  ! 

"  But  what  he  can  do  he  does.  Tries  to  amuse  me  by  thie 
picture  story!  And  at  the  same  time  to  show  me  how  he 
thinks  and  acts  for  me  as  a  friend  !  And  so  to  turn  and  twist 
my  thoughts  towards  any  direction,  except  in  that  one  which 
suggests  the  possibility  of  his  villainy  meeting  with  due  reward. 

"But  this  man  that  he  speaks  of!  I  may  want  some  other 
than  my  servant,  should  I  find  the  skulking  miscreant. 

"But  may  not  this  very  man  have  learned  something  of 
O'Neill's  projected  movements,  before  either  knew  or  suspected 
to  what  end  their  conversation  was  tending  ? 

"  It  is  a  new  chance  at  all  events.  So  now  to  see  what  it  is 
worth." 

He  went  to  the  groom  and  the  helper,  who  were  holding  the 
impatient,  high-bred  horses. 
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Looking  at  his  own  hor3e,  and  apparently  missing  something,. 
he  said  to  the  groom — 

"  Where  are  my  revolvers  ?  You  know  I  never  travel  without 
them.'' 

"  They  are  in  the  package,  sir,  on  my  horse/' 

"Take  them  out  and  pack  them  behind  mine.  Did  you 
reload  the  empty  one  ?  " 

"  Both,  sir,  as  you  told  me." 

«  Carefully?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  groom  with  a  smile ;  "  they  are  not 
things  to  be  played  with." 

"And  have  you  brought  with  you  a  small  additional  supply 
of  ammunition  in  case  it  should  be  wanted  ?  " 

"  It's  all  right,  sir." 

By  this  time  the  groom's  package  had  been  opened  ;  and  the 
revolvers,  in  a  case  only  just  big  enough  for  them,  were 
repacked,  and  placed  behind  the  saddle  of  Baxendale's  horse. 

Master  and  man  then  quickly  mounted  and  rode  away. 

(2b  be  continued.) 
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CHINESE  BALLAD. 


From  the  Italian  of   Canizzaro. 

When  Yao  was  King  of  China, 

His  minister  was  Yu, 
Whose  wife,  a  tempting  morsel, 

Was  yet  a  bitter  shrew. 

It  fell  upon  a  day  dawn, 

As  Yao  walked  out  for  air, 
He  saw  this  radiant  beauty, 

The  fairest  of  the  fair. 

Quick  summoned  he  the  husband, 
And  loud  these  words  he  spake, 

"  Thy  wife  hath  gained  my  favour, 
And  her  my  spouse  I'll  make." 

Low  bowed  that  faithlul  vassal, 
"  If  she  hath  pleased  thee,  do  ; 

For  everything  is  for  the  king 
That  doth  belong  to  Yu." 

The  Prince,  delighted,  nodded, 

And  thus  to  Yu  did  say, 
"  May'st  thou,  my  subject,  ever 

Be  loyal  as  to-day." 

But  when  Yu  left  the  presence 

He  smiled  in  pleasure  deep : 
"  Alas  !  my  lord  and  master, 

You've  slept  your  last  sweet  sleep !" 

Philadelphia.  Henry  Phillips,  jun.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


THE  KICHEST  PRI]\TCE. 


From  the  German  of  K&mer. 

"  Splendid !"  said  the  Furst  of  Sachsen, 
"  Is  my  land,  and  is  its  might, 

In  its  hills  are  silver  treasures 
Hidden  far  from  mortal  sight." 
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"  See  my  land  of  peace  and  plenty," 
Spake  the  Kurfurst  from  the  Rhine, 

"  Golden  grain  in  fertile  valley, 
On  the  hillside  noble  wine." 

"  Mighty  cities,  richest  cloisters," 

Ludwig  of  Bavaria's  boast, 
"  Is  my  land  then  so  inferior, 

To  that  land  of  yours  you  toast  ?" 

Spake  then  Eberhardt  the  bearded, 

Wurtemburg's  beloved  lord, 
"  Though  my  land  has  no  great  cities, 

Mountains  full  with  silver  stored, 

"  Yet  one  jewel  lies  within  it, 

In  the  forest  e'er  so  far 
I  my  head  can  boldly  lay  down, 

For  my  subjects  loyal  are." 

Then  declared  the  Saxon  Princeling, 

Baierus  Lord,  Kurfurst  of  Rhein, 
"  Bearded  Count,  you  are  the  richest, 

Your  land  holds  the  Edelstein." 

Cheltenham.  Zadkiel. 


ADIEU. 

Adieu !  mine  own,  my  best  belov'd, 
Adieu !  until  again  we  meet : 

Until  thy  loving,  tender  glance 

My  weary  heart  and  eyes  shall  greet. 

Why  did  we  ever  meet,  belov'd  ? 

Why  did'st  thou  give  thy  love  to  me  ? 
Why  cause  my  sleeping  heart  to  wake, 

And  plight  its  fondest  troth  to  thee  ? 

My  heart  was  slumbering  deep,  belov'd, 
Until  that  day  when  first  we  met, 

When  first  I  saw  thy  loving  eyes. 
(Though  parted,  I  can  feel  them  yet.) 

When  shall  we  meet  again,  belov'd  ? 

I  languish  for  the  sight  of  thee  ! 
Thy  voice  was  music's  very  soul, 

But  dost  thou  ever  think  of  me  ? 

I  close  mine  eyes  and  dream,  belov'd, 
By  day  or  night,  whene'er  I  will. 

And  then  I  feel  thy  kisses  warm, 
And  J  am  happy  with  thee  still. 
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But,  ah  !  'tis  but  a  dream,  belov'd, 

I  wake  again,  to  find,  alas ! 
That  I  am  far  from  thee,  mine  own, 

That  ere  we  meet  long  months  must  pass. 

And  when  we  meet  at  length,  belov'd, 
0,  what  will  thy  dear  greeting  be  ? 

I  know  I  shall  not  speak  nor  move, 
But  only  stand  and  look  at  thee ! 

And  read  thine  eyes  once  more,  belov'd. 

Their  tender  gaze,  so  fond,  so  true, 
Speaks  of  a  tale  to  me,  mine  own, 

That  often  told,  is  ever  new  ! 

Nice,  May  7  th,  1884.  Blue  Violet. 


ST.  BRIDE'S  BAY. 

Speed  with  me,  gentle  Muses,  from  Parnassus'  heights, 

And  on  celestial  breezes  wing  your  graceful  way 

To  this  sequestered  corner  of  a  distant  isle. 

Here  you  shall  gaze  on  scenes  that  will  outshine 

The  peak  of  Helicon  and  Diree's  famous  stream 

In  charm,  in  solitude,  in  all  that's  loveliest. 

Fain  would  I  sing  the  beauties  of  St.  Bride's  fair  bay, 

(Theme  worthy  of  a  loftier  pen  than  mine.) 

Which,  all  resplendent,  like  a  glittering  sheet  of  glass, 

Shimmers  and  sparkles  brightly — 'neath  the  summer's  sun  - 

The  fairest  haven  on  our  white-cliffed  British  coast — 

Clear  are  its  waters  as  the  liquid  crystal  fount : 

Its  glorious  purity  unstained  by  grimy  ships, 

Which,  in  the  thronged  avenues  of  the  world's  highway, 

Pass  ofttimes  and  repass,  and  everywhere  befoul 

And  tarnish  waters  that  before  were  virgin  pure. 

But  here  a  calm  repose  spreads  over  all  the  bay. 

Its  placid  surface  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  breeze, 

Which  idly  flaps  against  the  mast  the  drooping  sails 

Of  solitary  smacks,  of  yachts,  or  tiny  boats, 

Sole  tenants  of  its  beauteous  blue  expanse  serene. 

Bold  headlands,  narrow  winding  creeks  here  meet  the  gaze, 

And  here  an  island,  on  whose  peaceful  grassy  slopes 

Grows  fat  a  flock  of  sheep  for  their  adventurous  lord, 

Who,  fearing  not  the  tempest's  rage  or  lightning's  flash, 

Dares  to  commit  them,  exiles,  to  a  craggy  home. 

On  this  side,  rugged  cliffs,  frowning,  precipitous, 

With  deep  dark  caverns  hollowed  in  their  rocky  sides, 

Which  strike  us  as  we  look  with  awe  intense :  for  'twas 

In  caves  just  such  as  this  the  hoary  Mantuan  bard 
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Fixed  the  dread  entrance  to  the  realms  of  Tartarus, 

Where  dusky  Pluto  ever  holds  infernal  sway. 

While  yonder  rough  and  pebbly  beaches  meet  the  view, 

And  sands  that  glisten,  glorious  in  their  vast  extent, 

Matching  in  lustre  sparkling  diamonds,  or  pearls — 

The  choicest  of  the  distant  South  Sea's  hoarded  store — 

O  !  where  besides  can  golden  sands  like  these  be  found,  . 

Which,  awful  in  their  lonely  grandeur,  far  eclipse 

The  crowded  promenades  of  any  gay  resort 

Of  Fashion's  votaries  ?     Here  may  I  spend  my  life ! 

Here  may  I  die,  amid  such  peaceful  scenes  as  these ! 

Oxford.  Owain  Tkii. 


MORNING  AND  NIGHT.* 

When  o'er  the  sea  comes  a  voice  both  alluring  and  tender, 
Wafted  on  breezes  full-charged  with  the  fragrance  of  morn- 
ing; 
When  the  glad  sky-lark  to  heaven  his  loud  tribute  doth  render. 

And  the  sweet  daisy  assumeth  her  humble  adorning, 
When  the  great  sun  on  his  journey  benignant  ascendeth, 
Thine  is  the  day,  youthful  heart;    but  the  bright  day  soon 
endeth. 

When  on  her  wide  mournful  pinion  night  hovereth  o'er  thee, 
Weary  with  toil  unrewarded,  and  sick  with  love  slighted, 

When  the  grim  pageants  of  life  march  in  mock'ry  before  thee, 
Spreading  a  yet  darker  gloom  o'er  the  soul  all  benighted  ; 

Quaff  this  Nepenthe,  and  bury  thy  burden  of  sorrow, 

Hope  is  not  dead,  for  the  sun  will  return  on  the  morrow. 

*  The  Editor  would  be  glad  of  the  name  and  addreBH  of  the  author  and  sender 
of  these  lines,  so  that  a  proper  acknowledgment  may  be  made  in  the  pages  of  the 
Red  Dragon. 
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VI. 
Industrial.    ( Continued.) 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world,  as  the  following  particu- 
lars will  show,  so  highly  and  usefully  mineralised  in  proportion 
to  its  size  as  the  Principality  of  Wales.  The  peculiar  and 
special  industry  of  Wales,  more  especially  of  North  Wales,  is  its 
Slate  Quarrying.  In  a  rude  form  and  on  a  limited  scale  this  is 
a  very  old  native  industry,  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  system  and  grown  to  its 
present  gigantic  proportions.  The  stranger  entering  North 
Wales  from  Chester  sees  indications  of  the  greatness  of  this 
trade  in  the  rows  of  slates  stacked  at  the  Slate  Depot  at  Mold 
Junction.  Unmistakable  signs  of  a  similar  kind  are  also 
observable  at  the  Minfordd  Junction  of  the  Festiniog  with  the 
Cambrian  Railway;  at  Machynlleth,  on  the  border  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Cardigan,  and  in  the  heart  of  Denbighshire,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Dee. 

The  slates  of  North  Wales  occur  in  bands  or  ranges,  that  run 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west.  They  are  of  three 
different  geological  ages.  The  oldest  are  the  slates  of  the 
Cambrian  strata,  worked  in  the  range  of  quarries  that  extend 
from  the  north  of  Bethesda,  by  Llanberis  and  Bettws  Gannon  to 
Nantlle  and  Llanllyfhi;  with  slates  of  a  similar  age,  but  scarcely 
worked  as  yet,  ranging  from  Trawsfynydd  to  Cefn  Cam.  The 
next,  or  middle  group  of  slates,  as  to  age,  belonging  to  the 
Llandeilo  strata,  is  worked  chiefly  in  the  range  of  quarries 
extending  from  Dolwyddelan  and  Penmachno,  by  Festiniog, 
where  the  principal  quarries  are  grouped,  to  near  Portmadoc, 
with  slates  belonging  to  the  same  group  worked  extensively  at 
Corys,  and  on  a  less  scale  at  other  places.  The  third  and 
highest,  or  newest  group,  are  the  slates  of  the  Wenlock  Shale, 
as  worked  in  the  quarries  of  Denbighshire,  chiefly  about 
Llangollen,  Glyn  Ceiriog  and  Corwen.  The  slates  from  the 
first  group  are  known  by  their  great  hardness,  their  purplish 
tinge  when  blue,  and  the  two  distinct  varieties  of  green  and 
jpurple  into  which  they  shade  off.    The  slates  of  the  middle 
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group  are  usually  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  and  they  comprise 
some  of  the  thinnest  slates  in  the  world.  The  slates  of  the 
third  group  are  of  a  dark  blue  colour  and  softer,  and  usually 
rougher  on  their  surface  than  are  those  of  the  other  two.  From 
the  two  first  slate  groups  slates  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  employed  for  home  use.  The  sale  of  those  of 
the  third  group  is  confined  to  the  British  Islands.  The  number 
of  recognised  slate  quarries  in  North  Wales  in  the  year  1877 
was  eighty.  The  production  was  estimated  at  six  hundred 
thousand  tons,  of  a  probable  value  of  £1,500,000.  There  are 
also  a  few  slate  quarries  in  South  Wales.  There  is  one  at 
Abergwili,  near  Carmarthen.  Between  Cardigan  and  Whitland 
there  are  the  Kilgaron,  (xlogue,  Elwyn  Valley,  and  Pencelly 
quarries.  Westward  there  are  the  quarries  of  grey-green  slates 
of  Whitland  Abbey  and  Cleddau  Valley ;  passing  towards  Fish- 
guard there  are  the  Rosebush  and  Maenclochog  quarries,  and 
on  the  coast  there  are  the  quarries  of  dark  slate  along  St.  Bride's 
Bay.  A  few  of  these  quarries  have  been  worked  on  a  small 
scale  and  with  moderate  success  for  many  years.  Others  have 
failed*  chiefly  as  it  would  seem  for  want  of  railway  communi- 
cation, want  of  knowledge,  and  want  of  efficient  management, 
rather  than  through  defects  inherent  in  the  rock.  It  is  now 
thought  by  competent  judges  that  there  is  a  better  future  for 
these  slate  quarries  in  South  Wales. 

Next  to  the  slate  trade,  as  occurring  in  close  proximity,  I  may 
mention  the  trade  in  "  Paving  Setts,"  which  is  of  more  recent 
origin  than  the  slate  trade,  but  which  is  gradually  assuming 
huge  proportions.  At  the  quarries  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  at  those 
of  the  Gimlet  rock  of  Pwllheli,  and  of  the  adjacent  coast  and  at 
Tremadoc,  Minfordd,  Festiniog,  and  (xlyn  Ceiriog,  the  green- 
stones of  various  composition  and  texture,  but  which  may  be 
generally  described  as  syenitic  green-stone,  and  which  lies  at 
and  near  the  base  of  the  Llandeilo  strata,  are  shaped  into  square 
blocks  of  different  sizes  for  street  paving.  The  demand  for 
these  paving  "  setts  "  has  been  increased  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  construction  of  tramways  along  the  streets  of  large  English 
and  foreign  towns.  On  account  of  the  limited  number  of  men 
skilled  in  the  squaring  of  these  blocks,  very  high  wages  have 
prevailed,  almost  too  high,  in  fact,  for  a  sufficient  profit  to  the 
quarry  owners.  Then  there  are  limestone  quarries  at  Anglesea, 
Carnarvon,  Flint,  Denbigh,  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke,  where  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  is  quarried  for  the  three  different  uses 
of  building,  fluxing  and  agricultural  requirements.  There  is 
also  extensive  quarrying  of  building  stones,  notably  the  sand- 
stones of  the  coal  measures  in  Denbighshire.  The  variety  and 
value  of  the  building  stones  of  Wales  is,  however,  not  yet  fully 
understood. 
.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  at  present  the  little  coaA&fel&oii 
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Anglesea,  where  there  are  two  or  three  small  collieries  for  local 
use,  there  are  two  great  coalfields  in  Wales,  one  in  the  northern 
and  one  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Principality.  The  North 
Wales  coalfield  extends  from  the  point  of  Ayr,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dee,  on  the  north,  to  Chirk,  on  the  confines  of  Denbigh  and 
Salop,  on  the  south.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  great 
upthrow  of  the  underlying  rocks  about  Caergwrle  and  Hope,  on 
the  borders  of  Flint  and  Denbigh.  It  contains  several  seams  of 
coal,  variously  adapted  for  gas,  forge,  steam  and  household  uses, 
with  very  fine  cannel  in  places  which  is  used  for  oil  making. 
Large  quantities  of  the  coal  from  this  field  are  shipped  for 
export,  and  for  use  in  steamships  at  Birkenhead,  and  a  large 
quantity  finds  its  way  inland  as  far  as  London.  This  coalfield 
may  be  followed  into  Shropshire,  and  traced  at  intervals  through 
the  northern  part  of  South  Shropshire,  the  Clee  Hills,  the 
Forest  of  Wyre,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth to  Glamorganshire.  There  are  indications  that  all  these 
separate  coalfields  were  once  continuous. 

The  South  Wales  coalfield  extends  from  Monmouthshire 
westwards  to  the  coast  of  Pembroke,  with  a  break  in  south- 
western Carmarthen.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  coalfield 
is  the  gradual  change  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  from  west  to 
east.  In  Pembroke  it  is  anthracitie,  all  the  bituminous  matter 
having  some  time  or  other  been  driven  off.  In  Carmarthen  and 
West  Glamorgan  it  changes  into  a  half  bituminous  coal,  well 
adapted  for  steam  uses,  while  in  East  Glamorgan  and  Mon- 
mouth it  assumes  its  ordinary  bituminous  character.  In  the 
year  1877  there  were  in  North  Wales  one  hundred  and  twelve 
collieries,  which  produced  2,479,580  tons  of  coal.  In  South 
Wales  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  collieries,  with 
a  total  production  of  12,634,335  tons.  Of  these  last,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  situated  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan. 

Closely  associated  with  the  collieries  are  the  iron  works  of  the 
Principality.  In  the  year  1877  there  were  in  North  Wales 
three-and-a-half  furnaces  in  blast,  which  produced  26,715  tons 
of  pig  iron.  In  South  Wales  there  were  thirty  furnaces  in  blast, 
with  a  production  of  342,478  tons.  Besides  there  were  thirty 
furnaces  in  blast  in  the  Welsh  part  of  Monmouthshire,  with  a 
production  of  368,480  tons.  Of  the  iron  ore  used  in  these 
furnaces,  four  hundred  and  ninty-eight  tons  of  Haematite  were 
raised  from  the  Carboniferous  limestones  of  North  Wales,  and 
25,026  tons  from  the  coal  measures  of  the  same  division.  In 
South  Wales  77,000  Ions  of  ore  were  raised  from  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestones  between  Llantrissant  and  Cardiff,  and  367,316 
tons  from  the  coal  measures.  Besides  these  home-raised  ores, 
considerable  quantities  are  imported  into  South  Wales  from 
Spain,  and  into  North  Wales  from  Cumberland  and  Lancashire. 
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Another  associated  industry  is  that  of  brick,  tile,  drain-pipe, 
and  pottery  making.  The  potteries  and  brick-works  of  Buckley 
mountain  in  Flintshire  are  of  ancient  date ;  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  large  exportations  were  made  to  Ireland,  in  addition  to 
what  was  retained  for  home  use.  The  hill  is  riddled  with  great 
excavations  in  the  clays,  shales,  and  sandstones  of  the  coal 
measures  whence  the  materials  are  derived.  Ruabon,  in  Den- 
bighshire, is  now  the  centre  of  the  more  modern  trade,including 
the  appliances  needed  for  sanitary  purposes  and  for  various 
roes  in  architecture  to  which  the  materials  have  been  adapted. 
There  is  also  a  revival  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles, 
caused  by  the  recent  high  prices  of  slates,  and  also  by  the 
beautiful  deep  red  colour  which  the  red  clays  of  the  Permian 
give  to  those  produced  from  them.  Many  works  are  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  give  employment  to  a  large 
population.  The  trade  here  owes  its  chief  development  to  a 
Welshman,  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of  Trevor  Hall,  near  Llangollen, 
whose  works  are  at  Trefynant  and  Penybont,  near  Newbridge. 

Turning  now  to  Metalliferous  Minerals,  there  are  several  great 
centres  of  lead  mining.  In  North  Wales  every  county  produces 
lead,  the  greatest  number  of  mines  being  situated  in  Carnarvon, 
Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Montgomery.  The  mines  of  Denbigh  and 
Flint  are  contained  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  beds,  those 
of  all  the  other  counties  lying  in  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  the 
lower  Silurian  strata.  The  chief  mines  of  lead  ore  in  South 
Wales  are  found  in  Cardiganshire,  where  there  are  sixty-nine 
mines.  Most  of  the  lead  mines  yield  silver,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  this  metal  being  yielded  by  the  ores  derived  from 
the  Llandeilo  beds.  Zinc  also  is  associated  with  lead  ore  in 
considerable  quantities,  as  the  figures  below  will  show.  In  the 
year  1877  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  lead  mines 
in  North  Wales,  of  which  sixty-six  produced  12,587  tons  of  lead, 
besides  which  the  ores  yielded  95,509  ozs.  of  silver,  or  about 
seven-and-a-half  ozs.  to  the  ton.  South  Wales  had  a  total  of 
seventy-eight  lead  mines,  of  which  thirty-five  produced  5,308 
tons  11  cwt.  of  lead,  in  addition  to  50,384  ozs.  of  silver,  or  over 
nine-and-a-half  ozs.  to  the  ton.  Some  of  these  productive  lead 
mines  yielded  besides  7,815  tons  of  zinc  ore,  nearly  7,000  tons 
of  which  were  derived  from  nine  mines  in  Flint,  Denbigh,  and 
Montgomery.  The  copper  mines  of  Ahglesea,  situated  on  Parys 
mountain,  near  Amlwch,  were  for  many  years  the  most  produc- 
tive copper  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  The  low  price  at 
which  copper  has  been  selling  of  late  years  has  prevented  these 
mines  being  worked  to  much  profit ;  still,  during  the  years  of 
depression,  exploratory  works  have  been  pushed  forward  which 
have  resulted  in  discoveries  which  it  is  believed  will  restore 
•eopper  mining  to  its  ancient  importance  in  this  island.  CtopQftt 
is  also  mined  to  a  small  extent  in  Carnarvonshire  and  CaxdigpcL- 
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shire,  but  the  production  of  the  ore  in  these  counties  does  not 
require  further  notice.  The  total  production  of  copper  ore 
from  nine  mines  in  Wales  in  the  year  1877  was  4,190  tons,  of 
the  value  of  £13,444  15s.  7d. ;  of  this  quantity  3,613  tons  were 
derived  from  the  Mona  and  Parys  mines  in  Anglesea.  Gold 
has  been  obtained  in  Wales  from  very  early  times,  and  many  of 
us  remember  the  mania  for  gold  mining  in  North  Wales  that 
set  in  about  the  year  1855.  Of  the  numerous  mines  started 
then,  one  only,  the  Vigra  andClogau,  near  Dolgelly,has  survived. 
Its  production  of  fine  gold  in  1878  was  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  ozs.  I  estimate  the  value  of  the  total  yearly  mineral 
production  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  at  £10,000,000. 

Arising  out  of  the  metallic  production  of  Wales,  and  still  to 
some  extent  dependent  upon  it,  are  the  smelting  works  of  the 
Principality.  Copper  smelting  is  an  old  industry  in  South 
Wales,  for  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  copper  mining  was 
in  its  infancy  in  Cornwall,  we  read  of  a  gentleman  from  South 
Wales  buying  a  lot  of  1,400  tons  of  ore  in  that  county.  There 
are  now  nine  copper  smelting  works  in  South  Wales,  of  which 
seven  are  at  Swansea,  and  one  each  at  Llandwr  and  Pembrey. 
In  North  Wales,  at  Holywell,  there  are  two  such  works,  which 
have  been  established  for  a  long  period,  for  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  manufacture  of  brass,  from  the  mixing  of 
the  copper  ores  of  Anglesea  with  the  zinc  ores  of  Flintshire, 
was  an  acknowledged  industry.  In  1877  the  copper  smelters 
of  South  Wales  imported  at  Swansea  from  foreign  mines  43,217 
tons,  and  from  Ireland  nearly  6,000  tons,  besides  the  supply 
derived  from  some  English  mines.  Lead  smelting  is  also  an 
old  industry,  its  chief  seat  being  in  Flintshire,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee,  where  there  are  now  two  smelting  works.  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Flintshire  furnace  was  in  request 
in  other  lead  mining  districts.  There  is  also  a  white  lead 
works  at  Brymbo,  near  Wrrexham ;  a  zinc  works  near  Ruabon, 
and  one  at  Bagillt,  and  several  works  for  the  extraction  of 
nickel,  silver,  and  gold,  at  Swansea,  with  an  important  works 
for  the  reduction  of  mixed  ores  at  Amlwch,  in  Anglesea. 

Of  the  varied  chemical  and  miscellaneous  works  established 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Welsh  rivers,  we  may  take  those  along 
the  estuary  of  the  river  Dee,  from  Chester  to  Holywell,  as 
examples.  Chain  and  anchor  works,  chemical  manure  works, 
paraffin  oil  works,  foundries  for  light  and  heavy  ironwork,  and 
the  vast  chemical  works  at  Cynnah's  Quay  and  Flint,  line  the 
banks  of  the  river  ;  then  the  chief  seats  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  by  the  Siemens'  process  is  at  Llandwr,  near  Swansea, 
where  there  are  twenty-four  furnaces,  with  twelve  furnaces  at 
Panteg,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  no  less  than  forty-three  great 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  tinned  iron  plates  are  scattered 
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over  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthen,  with  about 
twelve  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Monmouth. 

It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  the  large  and  varied  industries 
I  have  enumerated  will  necessitate  shipping  ports,  and  sailors. 
Of  the  latter  Wales  produces  her  fair  share.  From  all  the 
towns,  villages,  and  lonely  cottages  stretched  along  her  sea- 
board, from  Chester  to  Newport,  Mon.,  lads  who  seem  born  to 
the  water,  man  not  only  the  shipping  belonging  to  Welsh 
ports,  but  contribute  a  large  contingent  to  that  of  the  ports 
of  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  The  sailors  furnish  a  good  many  of 
the  masters  and  the  owners  of  vessels  in  both  these  English 
ports,  and  in  the  Principality  itself,  and  Welshmen  contribute 
quite  their  share  to  the  mercantile  communities  in  the  Western 
English  ports.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  shipping  trade  of 
Wales  let  us  take  a  run  along  the  coasts  and  ports  from 
Chester  to  Newport.  There  is  the  port  of  Chester  to  begin 
with,  including  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  the  trade  of  which  lies 
on  the  Flintshire  side ;  to  Saltney  and  Cynnah's  Quay  iron 
ore  is  brought  from  the  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Irish 
mines ;  timber  from  Norway,  phosphates  and  earthy  minerals 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  chief  exports  are  coal,  lead,. 
copper,  bricks,  and  pottery.  The  same  is  true  of  Holywell  and 
Mostyn.  A  small  coasting  trade  in  farm  and  home  require- 
ments is  done  at  the  little  port  of  Rhyl.  Limestone  and  lime 
are  shipped  from  the  shipping  stages  of  Llysfaen  and  Colwyn. 
Conway  is  an  ancient  port,  where  shipbuilding  has  been  carried 
on  for  centuries.  It  has  not  much  trade  of  its  own,  but  it 
owns  many  ships  trading  between  larger  ports.  Under  Pen- 
maen  Mawr  paving  "  setts "  and  building  stones  are  shipped. 
Then  we  come  in  order  to  the  slate  ports  of  Penrhyn  by  Bangor, 
Port  Dinorwig  and  Carnarvon.  Across  in  Anglesea  is  the 
mineral  port  of  Amlwch,  and  the  packet  station  for  Ireland  of 
Holyhead,  the  great  port  for  the  reception  of  cattle  from 
central  Ireland.  Turning  the  corner  of  Lleyn,  on  the  northern 
side  of  which  is  the  improvable  port  of  Dinlleyn,  there  is  the 
little  port  of  Pwllheli  with  its  trade  in  paving  setts.  Next 
comes  the  well  ordered  slate  port  of  Portmadoc.  Passing  down 
Cardigan  Bay  there  are  the  little  ports  of  Pensarn  and  Barmouth, 
not  so  much  used  as  they  might  be  if  trade  were  cultivated, 
followed  by  the  port  of  Aberdovey  and  the  more  important  port 
of  Aberystwith,  with  the  cradle  of  sailors,  Borth,  between. 
These  ports  do  a  coasting  and  local  trade,  the  chief  imports 
being  lime,  coal,  and  general  ware  from  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  bay  is  Cardigan,  with  a  little 
trade  in  slates  and  a  small  local  trade.  Then  we  pass  the  little 
ports  of  Newport  and  Fishguard,  with  numerous  shipping 
places,  at  none  of  which  is  there  a  leading  trade,  till  we  corns, 
to  St.  Bride's  Baj,  where  slates  are  raised  and  Bh\ippe&.    Qxxx 
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next  great  port  is  the  splendid  harbour  of  Milford  Haven,  whose 
trade  is  only  as  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  it  is  the  packet  station  in 
•connection  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  for  the  South  of 
Ireland,  and  vast  quantities  of  Irish  cattle  and  produce  are  landed 
here.  Here  also  is  the  naval  and  shipbuilding  station  of  Pem- 
broke Dock.  Then  we  pass  on  by  the  minor  ports  of  Carmar- 
then to  Llanelly,  Swansea,  and  Port  Talbot,  with  their  exports 
of  coal  and  their  imports  of  copper  and  other  ores,  and  general 
merchandise,  and  their  packet  services  between  Bristol  and 
the  Devon  and  Cornish  coast.  Thus  we  come  to  the  crowded 
port  of  Cardiff,  with  its  splendid  docks,  its  immense  shipments 
of  coal  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  importation  of  American 
^cattle  and  produce,  iron  ores  from  Spain,  and  merchandise  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  same  description  would  be  equally 
true  of  Newport,  which  is  really  a  Welsh  port,  although  its 
-county  is  now  annexed  to  England.  From  the  abundance  of 
•employment  found  for  the  seafaring  men  as  sailors,  but  few  of 
them  engage  in  fishing.  This  branch  of  industry  is  neglected 
all  along  the  Welsh  coast.  A  little  is  done,  it  is  true,  by  old 
men.  Herrings  and  mackerel  are  caught  in  their  season, 
jcockles  from  the  Dee,  mussels  from  the  Dee  and  Conway,  flat- 
dish  also.  Southwards  from  the  Dovey  round  to  Swansea, 
particularly  about  Laugharne,  more  attention  perhaps  is  given 
to  fishing,  and  the  women  and  children  find  employment  in 
shore  fishing  for  crabs,  shellfish,  shrimps,  and  the  like,  but  it 
.cannot  be  said  that  the  harvest  of  the  sea  is  reaped  as  it  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  along  the  coast  of  Wales.  An  attempt 
was  made  about  the  year  1863  to  make  the  port  of  Aberdovey 
a  great  fishing  station,  for  which  it  is  well  situated  and  adapted, 
but  unfortunately  the  crash  of  1864-5  came  too  soon  for  its 
establishment.  The  most  important  part  of  the  fishing  of 
Wales  is  its  salmon  fisheries,  at  the  mouth  of  its  great  rivers, 
and  in  this  a  good  trade  is  done. 

The  railways  of  Wales  have  been  constructed  within  the  last 
forty  years.  First,  about  1840,  came  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
line,  which  has  since,  as  part  of  the  London  and  North -Western 
system,  sent  out  its  branches  to  Festiniog,  Llandudno,  Amlwch, 
Carnarvon,  Llanberis,  and  Avon  Wen.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  from  1844-7,  with  its  extension  to 
Hereford  and  Newport,  Mon. ;  and  the  connection  with  the 
South  Wales  Railway,  now  part  of  the  Great  Western  line, 
from  London  to  Milford,  and  its  branches  by  degrees  to  Llan- 
gollen, Bala,  and  Dolgelly.  Then  came  the  foundation  of  the 
Cambrian  system,  about  1856,  in  the  Newtown  and  Llanidloes 
line,  which  has  led  through  various  stages  to  a  continuous  line 
from  Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire,  to  Aberystwith  and  along  the 
north-west  coast  to  Portmadoc  and  Pwllheli.  Growing  simul- 
taneously  with  it  were  the  Mid-Wales  to  Brecon,  and  on  to 
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Merthyr  and  Neath,  *and  the  Manchester  and  Milford,  a  grand 
scheme  that  should  be  carried  out  some  day,  but  of  which  only 
a  part  from  Aberystwith  to  Carmarthen  is  constructed.  Nor 
must  we  omit  the  successful  completion  and  working  of  the 
two  feet  gauge  line  from  Portmadoc  to  Festiniog.  For  its  size 
Wales  is  well  supplied  with  railways,  but  for  the  development 
of  its  resources  the  construction  of  more  is  needed.  The 
Manchester  and  Milford  should  be  completed.  A  line  from  Haver- 
fordwest to  St.  David's  and  up  the  coast  northward  is  wanted. 
The  continuation  of  the  Potteries  and  North  Wales  line  up  the 
Tanat  Valley  and  through  the  Berwyns  to  Bala,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  either  the  Great  Western  line  from  Bala  to 
Festiniog,  or  the  Cambrian  line  from  Pwllheli  to  Porth  Din- 
lleyn.  The  construction  of  small  gauge  lines  also  up  many  of 
the  valleys  from  the  main  lines  of  the  country,  a  work  happily 
begun,  needs  pushing  forward  before  the  cheaper  minerals  of 
the  country  can  be  worked  to  profit.  I  would  suggest  that 
part  of  the  toll  I  have  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the  English 
towns  who  may  derive  their  water  from  Wales  may  be  usefully 
applied  to  this  last  purpose. 


0 


LLYWARCH  HEN. 


In  association  with  Shrewsbury  there  are  few  men  of  ancient, 
or  even  of  modern,  times  who  deserve  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
history  as  Llwyarch  the  old,  a  poet  and  prince  of  the  sixth 
century.  His  pathos,  in  its  wonderfully  plaintive  character, 
gives  him  marked  distinction  from  the  poets  of  his  time ;  and, 
indeed,  from  all  who  nourished  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
His  rivals  and  their  successors  for  many  centuries  revelled  in 
the  crash  of  arms,  and  in  terrible  pictures  of  the  blood-stained 
fields  of  war.  Valour  such  as  Homer  or  Virgil  loved  to  describe, 
the  tournaments  of  gods,  was  their  theme..  Life-like  pictures  of 
stirring  conflict  pass  before  you ;  you  see  the  crimsoned  earth, 
convulsive  throes  of  warriors,  and  the  expectant  crows  waiting 
eagerly  beside  dying  and  dead  for  their  hour  of  glut  to  begin. 
Or  you  have,  as  in  the  case  of  Owen  Cyveiliog,  also  a  prince 
and  a  poet,  and  connected  with  Gwenwynwyn,  whom  King  John 
imprisoned  in  Shrewsbury,  blended  with  the  horrors  of  warfare, 
such  odes  as  those  "  To  the  Hirlas  Horn,"  and  "  To  the  flowing 
mead,"  some  written  in  a  free,  wanton  style,  indicating  that  the 
bards  had  duly  recognised  the  virtues  of  the  drink  ere  chanting 
its  excellence.  Even  beauty  is  not  apostrophised,  as  in  the  later 
days  of  that  sad  gallant,  Davydd  ap  Gwilym ;  for  in  the  age  of 
Liywarch,  at  all  events,  might  was  right,  and  to  covet  was  to 
have.  This  omission  of  love  strains  shows  the  dependent  and 
relatively  inferior  position  of  women  in  the  early  days  of  our 
history.  In  the  Aryan  era  they  were  slaves,  as  amongst  barbaric 
tribes  they  are  to  this  day.  They  were  little  better  in  our 
own  early  history.  Now  the  Queen's  Government  is  the  type, 
taken  in  a  loving  and  kindly  sense,  of  our  households. 

Llwyarch  Hen  differs,  I  repeat,  from  his  contemporaries,  and 
from  most  of  his  descendants.  Let  me  link  him  in  connection 
with  Shrewsbury,  and  then  prove  my  point.  He  was  a  northern 
Briton,  son  of  Eiidyr  Llydanwyn,  Prince  of  Argoed,  and  fourth 
in  descent  from  King  Coel,  the  "  Old  King  Cole  "  who  was  the 
"  merry  old  soul "  of  nursery  ballads.  Llwyarch  figured  at 
Arthur's  Court,  but  even  then  must  have  been  of  a  melancholy 
and  retiring  disposition,  for  he  is  referred  to  in  the  Triads  as  one 
of  the  three  discontented  guests.  Then,  again,  we  find  this  type 
~fche  warrior  joined  with  Urien  in  opposing  the  growing  power 
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of  the  Saxons.  A  warrior  himself,  his  moody  habit  discarded, 
with  a  whole  band  of  stalwart  sons  :  "  Four  and  twenty  sons," 
he  had — so  he  tells  us,  "  all  princes — wearers  of  the  gold 
torque."  Welcome  must  have  been  such  a  contingent  to  Urien. 
But  there  came  the  fatal  battle  of  Cattraeth,  and  in  the 
Gododin  of  Aneurin  we  are  told  that  many  of  these  sons  were 
engaged.     Even  Llywarch  himself  is  hinted  at  in  the  lines:  — 

"  The  illustrious  solitary  one, 
And  the  men  of  Argoed." 

From  this  disastrous  battle  Llywarch  and  a  few  of  his  sons 
escaped,  and  found  asylum  with  the  Prince  of  Powys,  Cynddylan, 
whose  residence  then  was  Pengwern,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Shrewsbury. 

Llywarch,  alas !  did  not  find  a  calm  retreat  where  the  genial 
influence  of  his  friend  could  soothe  him  in  his  exile.  Cynddylan 
himself  was  soon  actively  employed  in  the  field,  and  once  again 
into  the  fray  "  went  the  warrior  prince  and  his  sons."  Long 
and  bitter  was  the  conflict,  now  in  one  spot,  again  .in  another ; 
and  when  the  fierce  tide  of  battle  had  passed  away,  Cynddylan 
was  laid  low,  the  remaining  sons  of  Llwyarch  were  slain,  and 
the  old  man  was  left  childless  and  alone.  In  the  poet's  elegy  to 
his  friend  he  mourns  him  thus  : — 

"The  hall  of  Cynddylan  in  dark  to-night,  without  fire,  without  songs.     Tears 
afflict  the  cheeks." 

Stephens,  in  his  Lit.  Kym.y  admits  the  genuineness  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  Llwyarch  H£n,  and  cites  these  lines  as 
proving  the  existence  of  the  bardic  order  in  the  sixth  century. 
Desolation  is  well  sketched  in  these  following  lines,  referring  to 
Cynddylan:— 

44  Congenial  was  his  hearth 
To  the  tread  of  the  needy  supplicant, 
Their  protector  is  dead,  and  now 
Alas  !  with  nettles  it  is  clad." 

The  White  Town  referred  to  in  the  following  is  identified  with 
Wroxeter,  the  Roman  Uriconium  visited  two  years  ago  by  the 
members  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association.  And  how 
full  and  suggestive  the  picture,  as  complete  in  detail  as  a 
Teniers  or  a  Cuyp. 

14  The  White  Town  in  the  valley  ! 

Joyful  were  its  inmates  when 

Affording  mutual  relief  in  battle. 

But  the  people  !  Are  they  not  gone  ? 

The  White  Town  between  Tren  and  Tredwydd. 

More  usual  was  it  to  behold 

The  fractured  shield  coming  from  battle, 

Than  the  returning  ox  at  eve." 

In  "  Wales,  Past  and  Present,"  the  scene  is  thus  commented 
upon: — "Delightful  to  all  the  pleasant  picture  of  the  kye 
coming  home*  The  quiet  pace  of  the  well-fed,  contented  look- 
ing animals  in  the  golden  sheen  of  summer  eves,  castms^ovrcA 
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them  the  aroma  of  odorous  fields.  But  in  the  White  Town,  a 
town  of  lime- washed  dwellings,  a  picturesque  sight,  with  the 
ring  of  green  copse  and  heath,  evening  would  be  attended  with 
the  wild  in-rush  of  martial  youths,  retreating  perhaps  with  heaps 
of  wounded,  and  broken  shields.  Such  a  scene  of  tumult  is 
happily  contrasted  with  that  suggestive  of  rural  repose,  of 
perfect  peace ;  one  tranquil  as  a  summer's  dream,  the  other 
fierce  impassioned  war." 

Dr.  Guest,  one  of  the  lamented  members  of  the  Cambrian 
Archa?ological  Association,  thus  translates  another  triplet  full  of 
reflection : — 

"The  White  Town  in  the  country  side. 
Its  lusty-hood,  its  gray  thoughtfulneK«, 
The  blood  under  the  surface  of  its  warrior*'  feet." 

Reverting  to  Pengwern  and  Cynddylan,  reference  is  made  by 
the  poet  to  the  situation  of  the  hall  as  being  on  the  top  of 
Carreg  Hytwyth,  the  old  Welsh  name  for  the  Castle  Hill,  at 
Shrewsbury.  Bitterly  is  the  wail  of  Llywarch  carried  on 
throughout  a  long  series  of  triplets,  beginning  with  "Cynddylan," 
or  "  Cynddylan  Hall,"  and  yet  amidst  the  lament  it  is  easy  to 
glean  many  interesting  facts,  which  the  old  historians  have  not 
handed  down.  As  Professor  Khys  well  shows,  these  old  poems, 
the  Oododin  especially,  contain  in  a  fossil  state  materials 
which,  when  subjected  to  careful  analysis,  will  throw  a  great 
light  upon  the  early  history  of  our  people.  Taken  b}~  themselves, 
apart  from  their  undercurrent,  the  poems  are  worthy  of 
admiration,  especially  when  we  consider  that  Llywarch  and 
Aneurin  flourished  about  seven  hundred  years  before  Chaucer, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
began  to  shed  its  beams  across  the  land.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  moody  or  gloomy  character  about  the  pathos  of 
Llywarch  Hen — Ossianic,  if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  term  it, 
and  very  different  to  the  tender  lament  of  later  days.  His 
melancholy  is  that  of  the  strong  willed,  rugged,  undisciplined 
man,  and  not  that  of  the  gentle,  almost  feminine  one — I  take 
it  in  its  best  sense — of  our  Laureate  in,  for  example,  the 
';  Moated  Grange."  In  the  moody  ruggedness  of  our  old  Welsh 
bard  there  is  greater  power  and  stronger  feeling  shown  than 
in  the  pathetic  whimpering  of  modern  swains.  Take  two 
instances  in  conclusion.  Aneurin  says : — "  The  blows  of  their 
swords  resounded  on  the  heads  of  mothers."  And  Llywarch,  in 
his  final  lament,  in  his  loneliness  and  his  sorrow,  cries  : — u  My 
wooden  staff,  be  thou  a  contented  branch  to  support  a  sorrowing 
old  man,  Llywarch  the  garrulous  !" 

Editor. 
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•*  Oh,  where's  the  Isle  we've  »een  in  dream 8, 
Our  destined  home— or  grave  ?" 

'•  Where  never  creepn  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  ever  comes  to  mar 
The  sacred  everlasting  calm  !" 

The  belief  in  ideal  regions  as  the  abode  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed  is  a  wide-spread,  far-reaching  one.  It  is  not  limited  to 
any  particular  age  or  people,  as  each  arid  all  have  had  their  own 
special  tradition,  myth,  of  legend ;  some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
weak,  crude,  and  unimaginative,  but  others  admittedly  of  great 
beauty,  pathos,  and  significance.  It  can  be  traced  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  to  our  own  days ;  from  the  "  quaint  day- 
dream "  of  "  rude  barbarism  "  to  the  "  advanced  thought "  of 
modern  anthropology  ;  from  the  North  American  Indian  to  the 
Irish  peasant.  It  is  to  be  found  in  savage  myth,  in  pagan 
legend,  in  heathen  tradition,  in  outlandish  story,  in  fairy  tale, 
in  classic  record,  in  the  essay  of  the  scholar,  the  dream  of  the 
visionary,  and  the  verse  of  the  poet.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  writers  in  all  ages,  ancient  and 
modern,  prose  and  poetic,  have  never  wearied  in  the  endeavour 
to  describe  the  abodes  of  the  Blessed — "  where  the  beauty  of 
the  seasons  never  wanes ;  where  the  valleys  are  always  covered 
with  the  greenest  verdure,  and  watered  by  rivers  without  a 
wave;  where  suffering  and  sorrow  enter  not,  but  only  eternal 
youth  and  unbroken  happiness ;  and  where,  in  the  purpling  and 
loving  sunlight,  all  peaceful  and  cloudless,  are  happy  beings  in 
whose  faces  is  the  serenity  of  unutterable  joy." 

Whether  this  belief  has  been  transmitted  from  one  period  to 
another,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  independent  development  at 
different  times  and  in  distant  lands,  is  not  now  the  subject 
of  a  too  curious  inquiry ;  the  purpose  in  view  being  sufficiently 
attained  by  simply  claiming,  at  starting,  a  recognition  that  this 
belief  in  the  departure  of  the  dead  from  a  world  of  living  men 
to  a  land  of  spirits  is,  and  has  been,  so  general  as  to  be  con- 
sidered universal.  The  "  Happy  hunting  ground  "  of  the  Red 
Indian,  the  "Happy  Isles  "  of  the  Phoenician,  the  u  Xt\ax&\&" 
of  the  Greek,  the  "Arnenti  "  of  the  Egyptian,  trie  «  Wa\\MX\&* 
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of  the  Norseman,  the  *•  Avallon  "  of  the  British,  the  "  Flath- 
innis  *  of  the  f  Jael.  the  w  (Jwerddonau-llion  "  of  the  Kvmri,  and 
the  uIIy  Bry»ail"*of  the  Irish:  all  convey  the  same  thought, 
all  cover  the  name  .sentiment,  all  are  as  indicative  of  as  profound 
and  earnest,  belief  as  ever  existed,  or  is  held  in  the  "  Paradise  %y 
of  t he  .Moslem,  the  fci  Heaven  "  of  the  Christian,  or  the  "  Beyond 
the   Kiver  "  of  the  Salvationist. 

The  old  notions  concerning  the  Home  of  the  departed  do  not 
seem  always  to  have  been  of  the  clearest  description.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  Rome  where  or  other,  but  the  somewhere  is  not 
defined  in  thought  or  narration.  Often  it  is  supposed  to  be  on 
or  near  the  visible  world  on  which  men  lived ;  or  at  any  rate 
it  was  to  be  reached  therefrom  ;  men's  ideas  of  Heaven  differing" 
always,  then  as  now,  according  to  men's  outlook. 

The  Caribs,  for  example,  believed  that  the  braves  of  their 
nation  would  go  after  death  to  the  Happy  Islands.  The 
Mohawk  followed  a  wide  and  beaten  path  leading  to  the  West, 
crossed  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  and  reached  a  country  full  of 
game  and  all  things  that  an  Indian  covets.  The  Paradise  of 
the  dead  of  the  Haitians  is  described  as  being  in  a  lovely 
Western  valley  of  their  island,  where  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
hidden  by  day,  come  down  at  night,  or  at  sunset,  t>  feed  on  the 
delicious  fruit  of  the  Mamev  tree.  The  Algonquin  paddled  his 
canoe  of  white  shining  stone  across  the  lake,  where  the  wicked 
souls  perish  in  the  storm,  till  he  reached  the  beautiful  Happy 
Island,  where  there  is  no  cold,  no  wars,  no  bloodshed ;  where 
there  are  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  the  finest  fruits,  and  the 
loveliest  flowers  tilling  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  Natchez 
and  the  Apalaehes  believed  that  the  Sun  itself  was  the  bright 
dwelling  of  departed  chiefs  and  braves. 

Tvlor,  from  whose  "Primitive  Culture"  these  illustrations 
are  taken,  holds  that  such  legends  as  these  lie  in  close 
connection  with  episodes  of  solar  myth,  as  they  are  in  many 
instances  the  simplest  adaptation  of  the  Sun's  daily  life, 
typifying  man's  life,  in  dawning  beauty,  in  midday  glory,  and 
in  evening- -death.  That  it  is  myst^p  fancy  which  has  fixed 
in  the  religions  of  the  world  the  belief  that  the  land  of 
departed  souls  lies  in  the  far  West,  and  further,  that  this  myth 
of  the  sunset  has  deeply  tinged  and  entered  into  the  doctrines 
of  a  future  state  is  shown  by  the  idea  being  constantly  met 
with.  Thus  the  world  of  departed  souls  was  placed  in  the 
West  because  there  the  sun  descends  at  evening  to  his  daily 
death:  and  thus  the  land  of  death  has  become  the  land  of 
evening  or  night,  and  the  entrance  to  it  the  gates  of  sunset. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  modelled 

upon  solar  myth,  the  dead  pass  the  gate  of  the  setting  sun  to 

the  Western  region  of  the  departed — the  priests  carrying  the 

<\>rfkio  in  f/io  snored  Ivxit  to  t\\e  bwruA  pW-e  on  the  Western 
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side  of  the  lake.  So  profound  was  their  belief,  that  it  was  said 
of  them  "  their  real  life  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but 
in  the  sunset  regions  of  the  mystic  Amenti."  Tiele,  in  his 
*;  History  of  the  Religion  of  the  Egyptians,"  says  the  conception 
formed  by  them  in  regard  to  the  future  of  souls  after  death  was 
drawn  from  what  was  daily  seen  happening  to  the  Sun.  The 
Sun  God  passed  at  eventide  into  the  realm  of  the  dead ;  and 
with  the  human  soul  it  was  the  same :  those  who  while  on 
earth  had  been  good  would,  like  him,  overcome  the  darkness, 
and  reign  with  him  in  the  abodes  of  light.  Le  Page  Renouf, 
in  his  "  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt" — Hibbert  Lectures,  1879 — 
gives  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  and  on 
the  Mystic  Amenti,  its  explanation,  &c. 

Pindar  sings  of  the  steadfast  souls,  who  through  their  lives 
have  endured  free  from  injustice,  who  pass  to  the  Happy  Islands 
round  which  the  ocean  breezes  blow — 

"  Where  round  the  Inlands  of  the  Blessed 
Soft  sea-winds  blow  continually  ; 
Where  golden  flowers  on  sward  and  tree 
Blossom,  and  on  the  water  rest — " 

Hesiod  tells  of  the  Half-gods  of  the  Heroic  age,  who  when 
death  closed  upon  them  were  granted  by  Zeus  a  life  and  a  home 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth  apart  from  men :  there  Kronos  reigns 
over  them,  and  they  dwell  careless  in  the  Islands  of  the  Happy. 
Bryant,  in  his  "  Ancient  Mythology,"  also  refers  to  these  Heroes 
sent  by  Jupiter  to  partake  of  perpetual  felicity  in  the  "  Islands 
of  the  Blest,"  as  he  terms  them,  and  he  gives  a  translation  of 
the  lines  of  the  poet  as  follows  : 

"  There  freed  from  grief  and  every  mortal  care, 
And  wafted  far  to  ocean's  vergn  extreme, 
Rove  uncontrolled  amid  the  Happy  Isles, 
Illustrious  Heroes  ?" 

And  then  he  drily  adds  that  these  Illustrious  Heroes,  of  whom 
Jupiter  had  so  high  an  opinion,  are  found  on  nearer  inquiry  to 
have  been  continually  engaged  in  wars  and  murders,  and  in 
acts  of  robbery  and  violence,  such  as  purloining  oxen,  conveying 
«heep,  and  borrowing  the  wives  of  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
The  legend  concerning  "  Atlantis  "  referred  to  by  Plato  in  the 
Timaeus,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  related  by  Solon  to 
the  Egyptian  priests,  is  well  known.  According  to  tradition  it 
was  a  great  island  lying  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  out  in 
the  ocean.  It  was  adorned  with  every  beauty,  but  its  inhabi- 
tants became  wicked  and  impious,  and  the  island  was  in 
consequence  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean. 

In  his  preface  to  "Recollections  of  my  Youth,"  Kenan  refers 
to  one  of  the  most  popular  legends  in  Brittany,  relating  to  an 
imaginary  town  called  Is,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  at  some  unknown  time  (the  soxrcefc  eft 
the  inspiration  is  obvious).     And  he  goes  on  to  state  t\\afc\\\fe 
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fishermen  tell  many  strange  tales  of  it — bow  the  tips  of  the 
spires  of  the  churches  may  be  seen  in  the  hollow  of  the  waves 
when  the  sea  is  rough  ;  while  during  a  calm  the  music  of  the 
bells  rises  above  the  waters,  like  voices  from  another  world, 
distant  echoes  of  a  vanished  Atlantis !  Baring-Gould,  in  his 
"  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  also  refers  to  this  legend, 
and  states  that  the  belief  in  a  Western  land,  or  group  of  islands, 
prevailed  among  the  Kelts  as  well  as  the  Greeks  ;  and  further, 
he  adds  that  this  mysterious  Western  land  in  Irish  is  called 
Thierna  na  Oge,  or  the  Country  of  Youth :  and  that  it  is 
identified  with  a  city  of  palaces  sunk  beneath  the  Atlantic. 

Wright,  in  his  "  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  :  An  Essay  on  the 
Legends  of  Purgatory,  Hell,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the 
Middle  Ages,"  observes  that  the  most  remarkable  of  these  early 
legends  were  connected  with  Ireland  ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  probably  explained  by  the  superstition  with  which  Ireland 
was  regarded  as  being  situated  in  the  extreme  West — the  Land 
of  Shades. 

Keary,  in  his  "Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief,"  states  that 
Ireland,  from  its  westerly  position,  inherited  in  a  large 
measure  the  glamour  which  popular  superstition  in  the  dark 
ages  shed  over  Britain ;  it  was  thought  to  be  the  very  earthly 
Paradise  itself,  and  even  bore  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Saints. 

The  Irish  themselves  generally  supposed  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest  lay  to  the  west  of  the  land,  and  the  legend  went  how 
a  monk  of  their  own  country,  having  set  out  to  make  the 
voyage  to  Paradise,  lighted  upon  the  "  Happy  Island,"  which 
ever  after  went  by  the  name  of  St.  Brandon's  Isle.  The 
priestly  version  of  this  legend  represents  the  saint  as  sailing 
eastward,  but  the  old  tradition  insists  upon  it  being  to  the 
west.  A  description  of  this  legendary  voyage  is  given  by 
Wright  in  his  volume  referred  to  above.  He  also  gives  an 
amusing  version  of  the  old  burlesque  on  the  Paradise  of  the 
Monks,  a  witty  satire  on  the  lives  of  the  monks  themselves, 
under  the  character  of  the  Land  of  Cocaigne — "  a  place  in 
which  the  more  one  sleeps  the  more  one  gains,  where  the 
houses  are  surrounded  with  barbots  and  salmon,  the  beams  being 
of  sturgeons,  and  the  laths  of  sausages.  Through  the  streets  fat 
geese  go  roasting  and  turning  themselves,  and  after  them  come 
choice  sauces.  In  the  roadways  are  tables  spread  where  every- 
one may  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  there  is  a  river 
of  wine  ;  the  ladies  are  always  beautiful,  and  always  kind  ;  and 
there  is  a  fountain  of  youth  which  restores  to  bloom  and  vigour 
all  who  bathe  in  it;  it  is  always  day  and  never  night ;  people 
do  not  die,  but  live  ever  happily,  and  it  is  never  visited  by 
thunder,  hail,  rain,  snow,  or  even  wind." 

The  inhabitants  of  Connemara  have  their  own  ancient  tradi- 
tion  also.     "  Our  iand  will  re-appear  some  day,"  say  the  old 
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men  to  the  young  folk,  as  they  lead  them  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  point  out  to  the  sea.  The  fishers  on  the  coast 
pretend  that  they  can  see  towns  and  villages  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  The  descriptions  which  the  peasantry  give  of  this 
imaginary  country  are  as  emphatic  and  as  exaggerated  as 
those  of  the  Promised  Land.  Milk  flows  in  some  of  the 
rivulets,  others  gush  with  wine,  and  undoubtedly  there  are 
streams  of  whiskey  and  porter.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Arran- 
more,"  says  Beaufort,  in  his  "Topography  of  Ireland,"  "are 
still  persuaded  that  in  a  clear  day  they  can  see  from  their 
coast  *Hy  Brysail,'  or  the  Enchanted  Island,  the  Paradise  of  the 
Pagan  Irish,  and  concerning  which  they  relate  a  number  of 
romantic  8torie8.,, 

Moore,  in  his  charming  Irish  melody  known  as  "  Arranmore," 
describes  the  far-off  Western  Isle  as 

"  That  Eden,  where  th'  immortal  brave 
Dwell  in  a  land  serene, 
Whose  bow'rs  beneath  the  shining  wave 
At  sunset  oft  are  seen." 

"  And  when  the  western  wave  grows  bright 

With  daylight's  parting  wing, 
They  seek  that  Eden  in  its  light 
Which  dreaming  poets  sing." 

The  Green  Islands  of  Ocean,  called  in  the  Triads  "  Gwer- 
ddonau  Llion,"  respecting  which  some  remarkable  superstitions 
have  been  preserved  in  Wales,  were  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of 
the  souls  of  the  Western  Druids,  who  could  not  enter  into  the 
Christian  Heaven,  but  were  permitted  to  enjoy  this  Paradise 
of  their  own.  Gafran,  a  distinguished  British  chieftain  of  the 
fifth  century,  is  said  to  have  gone  on  a  voyage  with  his  family 
to  discover  these  islands,  but  they  were  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  in  her  Welsh  melodies,  has  referred  to  this 
superstition,  thus : 

"  Where  are  they,  those  green  fairy  islands,  reposing 
In  sunlight  and  beauty,  on  ocean's  calm  breast  ? 
What  spirit,  the  things  which  arc  hidden  disclosing, 
Shall  point  the  bright  way  to  these  dwellings  of  rest  ?" 

And  some  kindred  thought  is  evidently  enshrined  in  the  lines 
of  the  old  Welsh  bard,  when  he  sings  of 

"  Yr  Haul  yn  ei  wely  heli 
A'r  Lloer  yn  arianu'r  UiV 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  old  tradition  referring  to  the 
voyage  of  Merddin  Emrys  with  his  twelve  bards;  Mac- 
pherson's  description  of  the  voyage  of  the  boat  of  Heroes  to 
"  Flath-innis,"  the  Green  Island  home  of  the  departed,  which 
lies  calm  amid  the  storms  far  away  in  the  Western  Ocean  ;  and 
the  legend  of  Madoc,  which  Southey  has  taken  as  the  subject 
of  his  well-known  poem.    3Iadoc  is  said,  like  the  ot\iet%,  to 
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have  sailed  away  in  search  of  the  "  Happy  Isles,"  but  he  wa* 
fortunate  enough  to  have  discovered  them.  He  returned  to 
Wales,  and  it  was  on  his  second  voyage  that  he  and  his  followers 
were  lost,  or  heard  no  more  of. 

By  some  it  is  held  that  these  islands  are  the  abode  of  the 
Tylwyth  Teg,  or  the  Fair  Family,  and  there  are  some  singular 
superstitions  about  them  much  resembling  those  concerning 
the  Irish  "  Hy  Brysail."  For  example,  it  is  said  that  if  anyone 
takes  a  turf  from  St.  David's  Churchyard,  and  stands  upon  it 
on  the  shore,  he  will  behold  these  islands.  Once  upon  a  timey 
a  fisherman  who  had  thus  obtained  a  glimpse  of  them,  imme- 
diately put  out  to  sea  to  find  them;  but  they  disappeared,  and 
his  search  was  in  vain.  He  returned,  looked  at  them  again 
from  the  enchanted  turf,  again  set  sail,  and  again  failed. 
The  third  time  he  took  the  turf  into  his  boat,  and  stood  upon 
it  until  he  reached  them. 

There  is  a  metrical  version  of  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
description  of  Paradise,  given  by  Wright,  which  is  very  curious^ 
The  poem  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  probably  even  more  ancient.  In  this  description 
are  the  same  ideas  and  notions  already  referred  to.  No  frost 
or  snow,  no  hail  or  rain,  but  the  well  of  life  is  there ;  there  is 
neither  heat  nor  hunger,  no  old  age  or  misery,  no  strife  or 
enmity:  and  then  come  descriptions  of  "  sunny  bowers,"  "plea- 
sant plains,"  "bright  groves,"  u  fadeless  flowers,"  &c,  &c,  and 
the  poem  concludes : 

"  O'er  this  pleasant  land 
Is  a  holy  fragrance, 
That  shall  not  l>e  changed 
For  ever  throughout  ages, 
Until  shall  end 
His  wise  work  of  yore,. 
Who  created  it  at  the  beginning/' 

— a  conclusion,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  which  will  satisfy 
everyone  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Anglo-Saxon  poets  in  the 
eleventh  century  at  any  rate. 

The  orthodoxy,  however,  is  not  so  apparent  in  a  ballad  which 
immediately  follows,  in  which  an  inhabitant  of  Paradise 
describes  the  life  led  there  after  he  had  divested  himself  of  the 
old  Adam.  "  We  lead  a  life  of  angels,"  says  he,  "  we  dancey 
we  gambol,  we  sing,  and  St.  Peter  looks  on  and  plays  the  fiddle. 
St.  Luke  kills  his  ox,  St.  John  lets  loose  his  sheep,  and  Peter 
fishes  to  please  every  palate.  The  eleven  thousand  virgins 
dance,  while  St.  Ursula  looks  on  and  laughs." 

But  a  word  or  two,  in  conclusion,  touching  the  Arthurian 
"  Island  of  the  Blest,"  "  Vale  of  Apples,"  or  "  Orchards,"  which 
the  west  country  folk  believe  to  have  been  Glastonbury.  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory,  in  his  "  Book  of  King  Arthur  and  of  hi* 
Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  Book  XXL,  Chapter  V.y 
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describes  the  departure  of  the  King  to  Avillion,  or  Avallon,  in 
the  barge  with  the  Queen  and  her  fair  ladies — a  description 
which  the  lines  of  Tennyson  have  made  familiar  to  everyone  : 

"  I  am  going  a  long  way 
To  the  Island- Valley  of  Avillion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  enow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep  meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawn* 
And  bowery  hollows,  crowned  with  summer  sea. 

So  said  he  ;  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  beach  like  some  full -breasted  swan." 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  that  one  finds  this 
old  belief  the  oftenest  referred  to,  and  the  references  are  of 
great  beauty  and  feeling.  The  gloom  and  terror  of  the  notions 
grafted  on  the  first  old  myths  have  nearly  disappeared  from 
modern  interpretation  and  application.  As  a  picture,  and  as 
story  or  tradition,  Charon  ferrying  his  ghastly  cargo  over  the 
lurid  waters  has  ceased  either  to  please  or  to  comfort.  Nor  is 
there  overmuch  delight  taken  in  these  days  in  contemplating 
Dante  and  Virgil  crossing  the  Stygian  lake.  Kosy  representa- 
tions of  Hell,  or  Hades,  or  infernal  regions  of  any  description, 
would  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  charm  and  attractiveness, 
no  matter  how  highly  coloured  they  may  be ;  and  places  of 
eternal  torment  and  everlasting  punishment,  however  pleasing 
and  gratifying  they  may  still  appear  to  the  artist  or  delineator, 
and  even  to  some  of  those  for  whose  particular  benefit  they 
are  thoughtfully  designed,  are  certainly  less  effective  than  of 
yore. 

Tylor,  in  the  work  quoted  from,  has  some  striking  remarks 
upon  the  "  belief  in  future  retribution  as  a  powerful  engine  in 
shaping  the  life  of  nations."  "  Powerful  both  for  good  and  evil," 
says  he,  u  it  has  been  made  the  servant-of-all-work  of  many 
faiths.  Priesthoods  have  used  it  unscrupulously  for  their  pro- 
fessional ends  ;  to  gain  wealth  and  power  for  their  own  caste, 
to  stop  intellectual  and  social  progress  beyond  the  barriers  of 
their  own  consecrated  system.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
death  a  band  of  priests  has  stood  for  ages  to  bar  the  passage 
against  all  poor  souls  who  may  be  unable  to  satisfy  their 
demands  for  ceremonies,  and  formulas,  and  fees.  This  is  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  bright  side  we  are  made  to 
see  that  men  have  high  motives  of  virtue  in  common  ;  a  noble 
self-respect  to  a  life  which  they  feel  worthy  of  them  ;  the  love 
of  goodness  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  immediate  results.'* 
And  he  would  seem  to  have  held  the  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of 
future  retribution  is  "  alike  absent  from  the  belief  of  men  at 
the  two  extremes,  the  rudest  and  the  most  cultured." 

But  the  beautiful  old  myth,  which  has  been  so  far  considered 
in  its  pleasant,  restful  interpretation,  still  remains,  still  winsY 
still  attracts.     There  is  no  gioom,  no  terror,  no  \\ats\v  Tfca&wv^r 
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in  the  narrative  of  Sir  Galahad  seeking  the  Holy  Grail.  Listen 
to  his  story — 

"  Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain  -meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark  ; 
I  leap  on  board  :  no  helmsman  steers  : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  saiL" 

Nor  is  there  any  feeling  evoked,  save  that  of  loving  sympathy, 
when  reading  of  the  gentle  lady  with  the  "  lovely  face,"  whose 
"  disquiet  was  so  early  merged  in  rest,"  when 

"  At  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay  : 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away.'' 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  recurrent,  how  persistent  has 
been  the  thought ;  how  it  has  coloured  the  sentiment  through- 
out ;  how  it  clings  to  the  last.  The  refrain  is  always  the  same : 
the  departure  peacefully  and  happily  from  the  shore,  when  the 
day  is  done,  to  the  far  West ;  in  the  golden  sunset,  the  sunset 
that  will  presently  close  on  all ;  to  the  far-distant  West,  beyond 
which  are  Happy  Isles !  To  note  how  the  prevailing,  all-present 
idea  is  one  of  calm,  of  quiet,  and  of  rest ;  calm  serenity  after 
trouble,  and  suffering,  and  sorrow ;  quiet  after  the  turmoil  and 
heat  of  the  day ;  rest  after  weary  toil.  The  opening  lines  of 
the  beautiful  dirge  convey  the  same  thought : 

"  Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work  ; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast, 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest." 

And  then,  as  a  fitting  close,  turn  to  the  "  Ulysses,"  and  note 
how  peaceful,  and  calm,  and  soothing,  and  hopeful  is  the  out- 
look to  that  newer  world  as  he  regarded  it,  and  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  not  too  late  to  seek ;  and  then,  like  him,  per- 
xidventure,  "  our  purpose  will  hold  " 

"  To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  Western  stars,  until  we  die, 
It  may  be  we  shall  reach  the  *  Happy  Isles  !' " 

"  Where  dwells  Rhadamanthus  with  the  golden  hair,  where  life 
is  ever  sweet,  and  sorrow  is  not,  nor  winter,  nor  any  rain  or 
storm,  and  the  never-dying  zephyrs  blow  soft  and  cool  from  off 
the  ocean." 

Swansea.  E.  J.  SI. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

Introductory. 

A  Gower  legend  tells  how  long  ago, 

One  fearful  night,  when  loud  the  wind  did  blow, 

A  wrecker,  hearing  on  the  wave-beat  shore 

The  cry  of  shipwreck,  high  above  its  roar — 

Drove  his  swift  horses  to  the  wreck-strewn  sand 

Beneath  Rhossilly — and  with  blood-stained  hand, 

First  murdered,  and  then  stripped  the  luckless  crew  ; 

But  by  the  tide  overwhelmed,  he  met  his  due. 

And  now  'tis  said,  before  a  coming  storm, 

-Upon  Rhossilly  sands  is  seen  the  form 

Of  phantom  horses  driven  by  spectre  dim 

At  midnight  hour — the  spirit  form  of  him 

Who  took  the  life  of  those  whom  he  should  save, 

And  in  the  storm-tossed  waters  found  his  gTave. 

For  the  information  of  the  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon  who- 
may  not  know  much  about  Gower,  the  writer — whose  birthplace 
it  is — remarks  that  it  is  the  district  extending  on  its  southern 
side  from  Sketty,  two-and-a-half  miles  from  Swansea,  to  the 
Worm's  Head,  eighteen  miles  from  that  town;  and  on  its 
northern  from  Penclawdd,  about  six  miles  from  the  same  town,. 
to  the  Holms,  about  fifteen  miles  therefrom. 

It  is  a  place  abounding  in  interest  to  the  archaeologist.  The- 
bone  caves  at  Paviland,  in  which  have  been  found  the  remains 
of  bears,  and  other  wild  animals ;  the  ancient  Druidical 
cromlech,  called  Arthur's  Stone,  on  Cefh  Bryn,  of  which  the  late 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  wrote  a  most  interesting  account. 
Weobley  Castle,  and  though  last,  not  least,  the  Worm's* 
Head,  with  its  blow-holes,  the  roaring  of  which  the  writer  has 
often  heard  as  far  inland  as  Swansea,  cause  it  to  be  a  place  well 
worth  the  visit  of  the  tourist,  and  lovers  of  the  wonders  of 
Nature  and  antiquity. 

The  legend  of  Khossilly  sands,  mentioned  in  the  writer's 
verses,  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  was  told  him  in  his  early 
childhood  by  Gower  folk,  who  assured  him  that  they  had 
actually  seen  the  "spectral  horseman,  driving  his  carriage, 
drawn  by  phantom  horses ;"  and  he  has  visited  the  s\>o\>  ^\i<etfc 
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once  stood  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  inspected  the  now 
ruined  vaults,  in  which  many  a  smuggled  cask  of  French  brandy 
.and  other  treasure  trove  is  said  to  have  been  stored. 

The  Gower  people  much  resemble  those  of  Cornwall  in  their 
superstitious  belief  in  legendary  lore.  But  that  they  are  of 
Flemish  extraction,  like  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
county  of  Pembroke  called  "  little  England  beyond  Wales,*  is 
proved  by  the  many  words  of  Flemish  origin  in  common  use 
among  them,  thus  verifying  the  belief  that  both  places  were 
colonised  by  emigrants  from  Flanders,  as  the  Gowerians  would 
express  it,  in  "  old  formerly  times,  real  anshunt." 


CHAPTER  II. 
Descriptive. 

Near  to  the  extremity  of  Western  Glamorgan  shire,  known  as 
the  Worm's  Head,  is  the  quaint  little  village  of  Rhossilly,  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  civilised  Gower.  At  the  time  when  this  story 
commences  no  Board  School  system  had  taught  the  rising 
generation,  what  truth  compels  to  be  said  is  now  not  seldom 
the  case,  namely,  that  whatever  opinion  might  be  entertained 
as  to  "  fine  feathers"  making  "  fine  birds,"  fine  phraseology,  if 
not  "  raising  to  the  gods,"  most  effectually  lifts  those  learning 
it  into  the  ranks  of  the  "  genteel,"  and  above  their  more 
unlettered  progenitors. 

No  "  busk  "*  drawn,  as  now,  by  horses,  hardy  if  by  no  means 
"  fiery,"  conveyed  the  red  shawled  matrons  and  their  buxom 
daughters  to  "  town,"  i.e.,  Swansea,  on  market  days,  and  to 
reach  that  place  was,  in  truth,  "  a  labour  of  love,"  to  wit-,  the 
love  of  marketing.  The  Parcels  Post  was  not  even  "  a  vain  thing 
fondly  invented,"  in  the  realms  of  wild  fancy,  for  the  penny 
post  had  not  been  introduced,  and  had  anyone  so  much  as  even 
hinted  to  a  Gowerian  of  the  future  possibility  of  receiving  by 
the  means  of  the  electric  telegraph  news  from  "  t'other  side  of 
Lunnun,"t  or  "  furrin  peearts,"  that  bewildered  native  would 
doubtless  have  asked  "  Who  be  that  oonknawn  J  man  ?" 

The  simple  folk  of  Rhossilly  were  spiritually  tended  by  a 
bluff,  but  kind-hearted  parson,  who  was  a  learned  Hebrew 
scholar,  an  accomplished  performer  on  the  violin,  and  a  great 
lover  of  animals. 

His  rich  bass  voice  might  be  heard  on  Sundays  "  touching  "§ 
the  tunes  to  which  were  sung  the  compositions  of  such  men  as 

*  Omnibus.  +  A  Gowerian  idea  of  distance.  t  Uncanny. 

§  Gowerian  for  "  pitching." 
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Toplady,  Doddridge,  &c,  and  often  when  the  last  verse  had 
been  sung  he  would  lead  off  again,  and  sing  it  a  second  time, 
joined  by  the  shrill  treble  of  some  ancient  dame,  whose  voice 
was  more  piercingly  loud  than  musical.  And  yet  in  their 
simplicity,  and  according  to  their  manner,  they  worshipped 
more  devoutly  than  the  habitues  of  many  a  modern  church, 
wherein  the  highly  trained  choir  sing  in  a  style  far  more  ornate 
than  congregational. 

Poor  old  Grower  folk !  often  does  memory  carry  back  the 
writer  to  the  "  days  of  auld  lang  syne,"  when,  as  a  boy,  he 
listened  to  your  voices,  many  of  which  have  long  since  sung  for 
the  last  time  in  this  world.  But  loved  as  is  the  recollection  of 
his  boyish  days,  as  the  "  dream  faces  "  look  upon  him  through 
the  rain  drops  of  many  a  tear  he  fain  would  set  as  crystal  pearls 
wherewith  to  deck  their  shrine  ;  he  must  not  linger  thus  any 
longer  in  the  past,  but  proceed  to  introduce  to  his  readers  the 
personages  of  his  story : — 

Leyshon*  Hoskins  was  a  worthy  farmer  at  Rhossilly,  whose 
wife  never  missed  going  to  market.  They  had  only  two 
children,  Robert,  aged  twenty-five,  and  Ruth,  aged  twenty-two, 
a  very  pretty  girl,  whose  dark  eyes  and  hair  heightened  the 
Eastern  cast  of  her  features,  and  gave  her  that  gipsy-like 
contour  sometimes  seen  in  Gower.  She  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  farmer  at  Llangennith,  a  village  not  far  from 
Rhossilly,  whose  name  was  Richard  Eynon,  a  steady  and 
industrious  man  of  about  twenty-eight,  but  unpopular  with 
many  on  account  of  his  notions  of  farming  being  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  his  neighbours,  and  for  this  reason  no  great  favourite 
of  Ruth's  brother. 

The  two  were  on  their  way  to  church  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  they  were  accosted  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  them,  and  who  informed  them  that  his  name  was 
Stap\eton,  and  being  on  a  week's  tour  in  (rower,  he  wished  to 
find  accommodation  at  a  farm-house. 

Ruth  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  home  with  them  she 
would  ask  her  mother  if  he  could  have  an  unoccupied  room  at 
their  house,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  could  not  go  there  till 
the  next  day,  as  he  was  staying  at  the  Gower  Inn  at  Parkmill, 
and  it  was  too  far  to  fetch  his  luggage. 

Then  taking  his  leave  with  the  courtesy  with  which  a  real 
gentleman  always  treats  those  of  a  humbler  class  than  his  own, 
he  left  them.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Richard  Eynon  said,  "  I 
baint  very  well  pleased  with  thee,  axing  that  man  to  thy  house, 
Ruth.  He  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  suit  the  likes  of  we."  To 
which  she  replied,  "  Go  along  with  thee,  Dick !  he  ain't  none 

*  A  Christian  name  in  Gower.    Query,  a  corruption  of  Eliaha  ?    Many  names 
Mre  of  Jewish  origin  in  Wales. 
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the  worst  for  what  thee  dost  think."     "  Well,  maid,  I  hope  as 
he  won't  bide  with  thee  more  than  a  week,"  replied  he. 

Little  did  either  of  them  foresee  the  results  of  this  strangers 
visit  to  Gower,  and  the  sorrow  it  was  destined  to  bring  to* 
Richard  Eynon. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Stapleton's  arrival  at  the   Hoskj>s  ,  and  what   followed 

THEREON. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Stapleton  arrived  at  Rhossilly  in  the 
"  darkling,"*  and  took  a  room  there  for  a  week.  He  was  a  very 
fine  looking  man  of  about  twenty-seven,  and  as  both  his  parents* 
and  an  only  brother  were  dead,  he  was  entirely  his  own 
master,  besides  being  a  large  landowner  in  one  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  with  an  income  of  about  £1,500  a  year.  He  had  been 
a  great  traveller,  and  had  lived  for  some  years  in  Canada,  where 
he  had  several  friends.  He  was  well  read  on  all  subjects  of 
general  interest,  an  advanced  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  bitter 
opponent  of  everything  calculated  to  clog  the  wheels  of 
progress  in  Free  Trade,  and  international  commerce.  Being 
himself  a  practical  farmer,  he  very  soon  ingratiated  himself 
in  the  good  will  of  Farmer  Hoskins,  who  learnt  many  a  useful 
lesson  from  him,  which,  unlike  most  of  his  class  in  Gower 
at  that  time,  he  was  not  slow  to  adopt.  He  was  a  bachelor,  in 
spite  of  all  that  his  friends  often  said  on  the  duty  of  a  person 
in  his  position  marrying,  and  the  many  devices  of  scheming 
mothers  and  artifices  of  his  young  lady  friends  to  entrap  him  in 
their  fair  toils. 

The  conversation  between  Farmer  Hoskins  and  himself  turned 
one  evening  to  the  legends  of  different  countries,  and  the 
similarity  between  them ;  and  from  this  very  naturally  drifted 
into  the  subject  of  wrecking,  for  which  Gower  was  formerly 
notorious.  Farmer  Hoskins  related  how  a  man  he  knew  used  to 
lead  a  donkey  at  night  up  and  down  the  sands,  with  a  lantern  at 
its  head  and  tail,  and  so  lure  vessels  to  their  destruction  ;  and 
how,  when  at  last  the  coastguards  came  to  capture  him,  they 
took  his  wife  instead,  she  having  exchanged  clothes  with  her 
husband,  who  by  this  means  escaped.f  The  wild  legend  of  the 
"  spectral  horseman  "  was  then  mentioned. 

Ruth,  who  was  a  staunch  believer  in  all  the  old  Gower 
traditions,  and  the  existence  of  the  "  verry  volk,"$  "  corpse- 
candles,"  &c,  was  an  attentive,  though  silent,  listener. 

"  Well,"  said  Stapleton, "  though  I  do  not  believe  in  such  things- 

*  Gower  word  for  dusk.  t  A  fact  well  knowu  in  Gower.  t  Fairies. 
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myself,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  laugh  at  anything  because  I 
cannot  understand  or  explain  it,"  to  which  the  farmer  replied : 
45  We  do  say  here  in  Gower,  as  how  if  the  first  lamb  you  do  see 
in  the  year  be  with  its  face  towards  you,  that  you  will  be  in  the 
head  of  the  world  for  that  year  ;*  and  shure  now  my  missus 
here  can  tell  you  as  how  the  first  she  saw  this  year  had  its  face 
turned  to  she,  and  she  have  made  more  money  in  Swansea 
market  than  ever  I  knowed  afore,  hasn't  she,  Ruth  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  my  very  deed  she  have,"  was  her  reply. 

Then  the  story  was  told  how  a  woman  in  another  part  of 
Gower  had  seen  u  a  little  old  woman  "  at  the  well  to  which  she 
went  to  get  water,  who  told  her  that  if  she  would  lend  her  the 
pail  she  carried  there  would  always  be  beer  in  the  cask  at  her 
house,  unless  she  told  her  husband  that  she  had  lent  the  pail, 
and  how  this  came  to  pass ;  till  at  last  her  husband  pressed  her 
to  tell  him  how  the  beer  lasted  so  long,  and  having  done  so, 
the  next  time  she  went  to  the  cask  it  was  "  dry  as  a  bone,"f 
an  event  worth  the  consideration  of  the  writer's  fellow  members 
of  the  "  Blue  Ribbon." 

Stapleton  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  his  head  full  of  these 
stories,  and  had  the  following  dream : — He  fancied  that  he  was 
on  the  cliffs  shooting ;  and  that  a  bird  he  shot  fell  near  the 
edge  of  a  steep  rock,  over  which  he  had  a  fall  in  trying  to 
reach  the  bird,  and  sustained  most  serious  injuries.  On  telling 
his  dream,  next  morning,  he  was  strongly  urged  not  to  touch  a 
gun  lest  some  accident  should  happen  ;  but  observing  an  old 
fowling-piece  over  the  kitchen  fire-place,  he  said,  "  Oh !  dreams 
also  go  by  contraries  you  know,  I  should  like  to  try  my  hand 
with  that  old  gun  of  yours." 

It  was  arranged  that  he  should  do  so  that  afternoon,  accom- 
panied by  Robert  Hoskins.  Just  before  the  time  agreed  on  for 
their  return,  Stapleton  shot  a  large  grey  gull,  which  fell  on  the 
rocks  about  midway  between  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  the  sands. 
In  going  down  after  it,  his  foot  slipped,  and,  falling  to  the 
bottom,  he  not  only  very  severely  bruised  himself  all  over,  but 
broke  his  arm.  By  the  help  of  some  men  who  happened  to  be 
on  the  shore  at  the  time,  he  was  carried  home.  No  doctor 
being  nearer  than  Reynoldstone,  several  miles  distant,  con- 
siderable delay  occurred  before  his  arrival ;  and  this  much 
aggravated  the  injuries  Stapleton  had  met  with. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  kindness  of  the  Hoskins'  to  him 
during  his  illness.  Mrs.  Hoskins,  however,  having  to  attend 
to  her  dairy  and  marketing,  the  principal  share  of  nursing  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Ruth,  and  thus  a  greater  degree  of  familiarity 
sprung  up   between   Stapleton   and  his  "  head  nurse,"   as   he 

*  Be  prosperous  in  everything. 
t  The  writer  heard  this  story  from  a  brother  clergyman  in  Cxowet. 
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termed  her,  than  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  been 
the  case. 

One  Saturday,  when  her  mother  had  gone  to  Swansea,  Ruth 
was  sitting  in  his  room  for  a  few  minutes  after  giving  him  his 
medicine,  when  he  told  her  how  his  only  brother  had  died  of 
cholera  a  few  years  ago  in  India,  and  added,  "  He  was  all  alone, 
poor  fellow,  and  had  no  good,  kind  nurse  like  I  have,  Ruth." 
When  he  turned  his  head  to  look  at  her  he  saw  that  she  had 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  on  her  leaving  the  room  he  thought  to 
himself  how  lonely  he  would  be  if  he  had  no  one  to  attend  him 
some  day  if  he  were  dying ;  and  then  he  said  to  himself,  "Rath 
is  too  good  for  that  man  Eynon,  his  heart  is  too  much  in  his 
farm  to  really  love  her  as  she  deserves  to  be."  Dangerous 
thoughts  for  a  sick  man,  constantly  attended  on  by  an  attractive 
and  warm-hearted  girl,  and  probably  some  strict  moralist  will 
say  that  he  ought  to  have  dismissed  them  from  his  mind.  My 
good  sir,  you,  it  may  be,  who  have  never  been  exposed  to 
similar  temptation,  would  you  have  done  so,  at  his  age,  under 
like  circumstances  ?  No  doubt  her  parents,  had  they  belonged 
to  "  good  society,"  would  have  let  the  poor  fellow  die  sooner 
than  have  outraged  the  conventionalities  of  that  society  wherein 
starch  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  moral  soap,  and,  as  in 
the  Pharisees'  time,  outside  whitewash  conceals  interior  defile- 
ment. 

Ruth's  parents  not  having  the  advantage  of  an  e7itrSe  to  such 
society,  and  being  in  themselves  upright  and  honest,  did  not 
for  one  moment  ask  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  but  what  was 
the  only  thing  they  could  do  for  the  sick  man.  Besides  this, 
their  Rector  had  called  on  him,  and  commended  Ruth  for  her 
attention  to  him,  so  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  think 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  matter.  As  for  Ruth  herself, 
no  thought  of  being  unfaithful  to  Dick  Eynon  had  as  yet 
entered  her  mind  ;  but  she  did  think  to  herself  what  a  pleasant 
gentleman  Stapleton  was,  and  how  much  more  interesting  his 
conversation  about  his  many  travels  was,  than  the  perpetual  talk 
of  Eynon  about  the  last  improvement  in  farming.  Ah !  Ruth, 
my  good  girl,  you  too  are  on  dangerous  ground,  and  ought  at 
once  to  leave  it ;  but  then  how  very  few  act  as  they  ought 
under  all  cases,  and  did  they  only  do  so  the  preacher's  office 
would  be  a  sinecure. 

"  Time  cures  all  things,"  but  though  it  cured  Stapleton  at 
last,  after  more  than  two  months'  illness,  it  did  not  cure  Ruth 
of  these  incipient  symptoms  of  an  insidious  complaint  of  the 
heart,  but  caused  it  to  become  deeply  seated ;  so  that  by  the 
day  on  which  Stapleton,  who  was  at  last  recovered,  left,  her 
affection  for  Eynon,  which  had  never  been  very  strong,  had 
decreased  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  for  Stapleton  had 
increased.     On  leaving  he  gave  her  a  picture  of  Worm's  Head, 
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which  he  had  drawn,  and  on  doing  so,  as  they  happened  to  be 
alone,  he  said, "  There,  Ruth,  that  will  remind  you  of  me  when 
I  am  gone,  and  I  don't  want  my  head  nurse  to  forget  me." 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Ruth,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
she  said,  "  I  won't  never  forget  you,  sir."  Stapleton,  on  this 
saying  to  himself  that  as  he  was  going  away,  and  might  perhaps 
not  see  her  again  for  a  long  time,  if  at  all,  gave  her  that  fatal 
thing,  the  first  kiss  ;  only  one  it  is  true,  but  such  a  kiss  as  no 
man  ever  gives  a  girl  unless  he  loves  her,  and  what  no  man 
should  ever  give  her  unless  he  hopes  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  and 
then  he  went,  and  with  him  all  the  brightness  seemed  to  go  out 
of  Ruth's  life. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
Ruth  and  Dick  Fall  Out. 

When  someone  dear  to  us  leaves  us,  even  for  a  long  period, 
the  pain  of  separation  is  alleviated  if  we  know  that  when  it 
has  passed  we  shall  meet  again.  But  Ruth  did  not  know  if  she 
should  ever  see  Stapleton  any  more,  so  she  was  quite  wretched 
for  days  after  he  had  left,  and  the  more  so  from  keeping  it  to 
herself. 

There  came  to  her  that  feeling — of  which  they  only  can  tell 
the  intense  bitterness  who  have  themselves  experienced  it — 
the  wearying  monotony  of  the  same  question  day  after  day,  with 
the  same  reply — "Must  I  pass  my  life  in  listening  to  the  cease- 
less sound  of  my  own  feet  upon  the  treadmill  of  daily  existence, 
unbroken  by  that  of  the  '  voice  that  is  still  ?'  And  then,  too, 
we  feel  at  times  what  for  lack  of  a  better  word  may  be  called 
the  mysterious  thought-touch,  the  impress  upon  our  mind  of 
the  mind  of  the  one  who,  ere  we  meet  again,  will  have  crossed 
u  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns." 

My  fellow  travellers  to  that  "  bourne !"  well  is  it  if,  in 
such  sorrow,  our  energies  are  put  forth  to  "do  with  all  our 
might"  whatsoever  honest  work  our  "hand  findeth  to  do," 
for,  crede  experto,  there  is  no  panacea  for  brooding  over, 
instead  of  bearing,  sorrow  like  work-  -the  harder  the  better. 
It  will  not  dost  thy  wound,  my  brother,  but  it  will  prevent 
it  from  mortifying  and  save  thy  limb.  Ruth  had  her  daily 
work;  but  every  night  her  last  look  was  at  the  picture  of  the 
Worm's  Head  given  her  by  Stapleton,  and  kept  by  her  where 
no  one  but  herself  could  find  it,  and  this  kept  her  wounded 
heart  bleeding  afresh. 

Her  parents  noticed  her  changed  manner,  but  had  not  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  its  real  cause.  Such  was  not  the  case 
with  Richard   Eynon,  and  he  resolved  to  lose  no  favoxrraiXta 
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opportunity  of  having  some  talk  with  her  on  the  matter. 
This  presented  itself  one  Sunday,  as  they  were  returning 
from  church  alone,  when  the  following  conversation  between 
them  took  place. 

"  I  say,  Ruth,  maid,  thee  beest  gone  mighty  wheeste,*  what 
be  the  matter  with  thee  ?" 

"  Howld  thy  tongue,  Dick !  I  baint." 

44  Don't  thee  think  to  seggyt  with  me,  maid,  for  thee  be,  and 
I  can  tell  thee  what  for.  Thee  beest  thinking  of  Mayster 
Stapleton." 

On  this  she  angrily  told  him  that  if  she  were  doing  so,  he 
was  not  going  to  stop  her,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  would  tell 
her  father.  Just  then  he  met  Robert  Hoskins,  with  whom  Dick 
Eynon  had  never  been  a  favourite,  because  the  former  shared  in 
the  general  dislike  to  his  notions  of  farming.  Ruth  at  once  told 
him  the  substance  of  their  conversation,  and  Robert,  who  was 
very  fond  of  her,  took  her  part,  and  told  Eynon  what  Ruth  had 
not  courage  to  do,  that  if  not  good  enough  for  a. gentleman 
like  Stapleton,  she  was  much  too  good  for  him.  This  made 
Richard  Eynon  furious,  and  he  vowed  that  if  he  ever  caught 
Stapleton  in  Gower  again  it  would  be  the  worse  for  him.  Ruth 
then  told  him  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  never  to  be  his 
wife,  and  so  they  parted. 


(_■  H  A  V  T  K  R       V. 
Penrick  Fair. 

About  a  week  after  this,  Eynon,  who  had  "  nursed  his  wrath 
to  keep  it  warm,"  met  Robert  Hoskins  at  Penrice  Fair,  which 
in  those  days  was  notorious  for  drunkenness  and  fighting. 
Some  of  his  friends  chaffed  him  in  Robert  Hoskins'  hearing 
about  his  having  been  cut  out  by  Stapleton,  in  doing  which 
Hoskins  joined.  Both  of  them  were  excited  by  drink,  and  a 
fight  between  them  was  the  result,  which  ended  in  Hoskins 
being  most  severely  injured  by  Eynon.  It  was  proved  in  the 
trial  that  he  had  been  heard  to  say  before  he  went  to  the  fair, 
that  if  he  met  Hoskins  he  would  make  him  sorry  for  it  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  as  this  showed  "  malice  prepense "  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  year's  incarceration  in  Swansea  Gaol. 

About  nine  months  after,  one  Saturday,  as  Ruth  and  her 
mother  were  in  Swansea,  to  their  surprise  they  met  Stapleton,. 
who  thought  that  Ruth  was  by  this  time  probably  married* 
On  hearing  the  particulars  of  Richard  Eynon's  imprisonment 
— except  that  the  cause  of  the  fight  was  not  stated — he  asked 

*  Queer,  or  sad.  *t  To  trifle  with. 
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if  they  could  let  him  have  his  former  room  at  their  house ; 
he  being  also  told  that  Ruth  was  not  going  to  marry  Eynon. 

Her  mother,  not  even  suspecting  the  real  state  of  his  feelings 
towards  her  daughter,  told  him  that  he  could ;  on  which  he 
turned  to  Ruth,  and  said,  "  And  what  do  you  say,  head  nurse, 
eh  ?  I  don't  intend  to  fall  on  the  rocks  again  though,  I  can 
tell  you." 

Ruth,  with  a  crimson  blush,  replied,  "  I  hope  you  won't, 
sir,  nor  want  no  more  nursing  this  time,"  unable  to  prevent  her 
dark  eyes  from  telling  their  tale  of  joy  at  seeing  him  again. 
Ah  !  that  eye  language  !  my  sisters !  how  much  it  tells  without 
words ! 

A  few  evenings  after  his  arrival,  it  being  very  sultry,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  take  a  turn  on  the  cliffs  and  watch 
the  sheet  lightning  which  was  playing  over  the  Devonshire 
coast  in  the  far  distance,  across  the  Channel.  On  going  out,  as 
they  were  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  he  asked 
Ruth  to  go  a  little  further  with  him,  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the 
rocks.  On  doing  this,  she  advanced  close  to  it,  and  he  followed, 
when  somehow  or  other,  on  the  pretence  of  believing  her  to  be 
in  danger,  he  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  telling  her  that 
he  didn't  mean  to  let  her  fall,  any  more  than  to  fall  himself, 
and  then  said  to  her — "Ruth,  I  want  to  ask  you  why  you 
quarrelled  with  Richard  Eynon." 

Little  by  little  he  got  out  the  whole  truth,  when  she  said  to 
him,  "  Please  take  your  arm  away,  for  I  can  stand  here  quite 
safe,"  to  which  he  replied,  "  Ruth,  dear,  for  you  are  dear  to 
me,  my  girl,  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  don't  care  any  longer 
for  Eynon  ?" 

"  No,  in  my  very  deed  I  don't,"  she  answered. 

Then  he  said,  "  Are  you  glad  that  I  have  come  back  to  my 
head  nurse  ?"  to  which  she  replied, "  Well,  I  baint  very  sorry." 

He  then  told  her  that  he  had  returned  hoping  to  find  her 
married  and  happy;  but  that  as  she  was  now  free  from  her 
engagement  to  Eynon,  and  it  was  therefore  not  wrong  for  him 
to  tell  her  of  his  love  for  her,  he  loved  her  truly,  and,  if  she 
consented,  meant  to  make  her  his  wife. 

At  first,  though  loving  him  deeply,  she  told  him  that  she 
could  never  marry  one  so  much  above  her  in  station,  but 
at  last  he  got  her  to  consent  to  his  asking  her  parents. 
Just  then  there  came  a  brighter  flash  of  lightning  than  any 
before,  followed  by  a  peal  of  distant  thunder,  and  before  it  had 
died  away,  Ruth  cried  out  that  she  saw  the  phantom  horses 
and  their  spectral  driver.  But  as  the  storm  was  evidently 
coming  nearer,  they  could  not  stay  to  see  further.  By  the 
time  they  reached  home  there  was  a  violent  thunderstorm, 
which  Ruth  insisted  was  foretold  by  the  apparition  aYte  \aa&. 
seen,  and  which  Stapleton  seemed  half  inclined  to  \>e\\eNfc. 
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Euth  went  to  rest  that  night  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  joy 
and  anticipation  of  coming  trouble.  Stapleton,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  full  of  confidence  in  his  powers  of  persuasion  to 
overcome  all  objections  on  the  part  of  her  parents.  This 
was  far  more  arduous  than  he  expected,  but  at  last  he 
prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  married  as- 
soon  as  Stapleton  could  effect  the  sale  of  his  estate  prior  to 
going  out  to  Canada,  where  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  had 
already  resided. 

This  being  done,  the  marriage  took  place  at  Ehossilly  Church; 
and,  after  it  was  over,  the  worthy  rector  sat  down  with  the 
wedding  party  to  a  plentiful,  if  not  very  recherche,  repast.  A& 
it  was  nearly  over  he  reminded  them  of  what  they  had  all 
forgotten,  that  yesterday  was  the  date  on  which  Eichard 
Eynon's  term  of  imprisonment  expired,  and  remarked  how 
fortunate  it  was  that  he  had  not  returned  before  the  wedding- 
Little  did  he  know  the  truth.  He  had  walked  from  Swansea 
that  very  morning,  having  started  very  early,  and  having  met  a 
friend  there  who  told  him  that  Kuth  was  to  be  married  next  day. 
The  companionship  of  a  gaol  had  not  improved  him,  but  the 
reverse,  and  on  leaving  it  he  did  so  with  a  bitter  hate  of 
Stapleton,  increased  by  knowing  of  his  coming  marriage  to 
something  positively  fiendish  in  the  intensity  of  its  malice. 

He  formed  the  fearful  design  of  taking  his  life  as  he  was 
leaving  the  church,  waiting  till  he  was  actually  Euth's  husband, 
to  make  her  sorrow  the  greater,  and  thus  revenge  himself  on 
both. 

Baffled  at  reaching  the  church  only  to  find  it  was  closed,  he 
next  went  to  the  house  where  he  knewr  that  he  should  find 
them.  Carefully  concealing  the  pistol  which  he  had  bought 
in  Swansea,  opening  the  door  just  as  the  rector  was  talking  of 
him,  he  called  out,  "  I  be  come  back  to  do  for  that  there  villain," 
and  levelling  his  pistol  as  quick  as  thought,  before  any  one 
could  prevent  him,  fired  at  Stapleton.  Fortunately  his  excite- 
ment caused  his  aim  to  be  unsteady.  But  the  ball  intended 
for  Stapleton  severely  wounded  Euth\s  father,  who  was  seated 
next  to  him,  though  only  in  the  arm. 

In  a  moment  Eynon  was  seized,  though  he  struggled  more  like 
a  wild  beast  than  a  man.  On  being  tried  he  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was  met  with 
a  fearful  storm,  and  among  those  "  missing "  from  the  wreck 
was  himself,  though  he  was  believed  to  have  been  saved. 

That  night  the  strange  apparition  of  the  spectral  driver  was 
said  to  have  been  seen  by  many  persons.  Months  after,  when 
Euth  and  her  husband  had  settled  in  Canada,  they  met  a 
person  who  told  them  that  he  had  seen  Eynon  at  Coquimbo, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  a  vessel  which  had  picked  him  up  at 
sea,  when  floating  on  part  of  the  wreck,  and  tixsA,  thfc  loss  of  so 
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many  in  the  shipwrecked  vessel  had  effected  a  thorough  change 
in  his  character,  and,  said  the  speaker,  who  was  a  Gower  man,. 
u  he  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  should  never  cease  to  be  thank- 
ful that  your  life  was  spared." 

And  now  we  must  soon  take  leave  of  the  different  people 
mentioned,  but,  before  doing  so,  we  must  tell  our  readers  that 
old  Farmer  Hoskins  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  after  living 
for  several  years,  was  at  last  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  who 
became  a  convert  to  the  mode  of  farming  he  once  opposed. 
Mrs.  Hoskins*  death  soon  followed  her  husband's.  Stapleton 
and  Ruth  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and  as  their  little  family 
gathered  round  the  blazing  lire  as  every  Christmas  came  round, 
their  request  always  was,  "  Pa,  do  tell  us  the  story  of  the 
Khossilly  ghost." 

As  Christmas  gatherings  assemble  every  year  the  eye  rests  on 
some  vacant  place  in  many  a  home,  but  though  unseen  by  mortal 
eye  the  dear  ones  gone  out  of  our  sight  seem  to  come  back. 
Many  are  the  old  friends  this  reminiscence  of  Gower  has 
brought  back  to  the  writer.  If  it  has  served  to  excite  an 
interest  among  its  readers  in  a  place  dearer  to  him  than  any 
on  earth,  his  wish  has  been  gained  in  writing  it,  and  for  the 
present  he  can  only  wish  them  all  a  Christmas  happy  as  those 
spent  by  him  years  ago  in  listening  to  the  many  Gower  tradi- 
tions, of  which  the  best  remembered  by  him  is  that  of 

"The  Phantom  Wrecker." 


THE  MONUMENTS  AT  AVEBURY  AND 

STONEHENGE. 


ii. 

Stonkhknge. 

AVe  made  Salisbury  the  base  of  operations  against  Stonehenge 
— Salisbury  with  its  quaint,  old-fashioned  nooks,  and  its  grand 
Cathedral  whose  spire  cuts  the  sky  like  an  arrow,  and 
whose  presence  strikes  the  sense  like  music  from  a  mighty 
organ.  There  is  not  much  time  to  be  lost  here,  so,  a  suitable 
vehicle  having  been  procured,  we  are  over  the  plain  for  Stone- 
henge. A  miserably  depressing  drive  it  was,  too.  For  all  our 
<oats  and  rugs,  and  wraps  and  aprons,  we  were  a-cold;  and 
miserably  so.  Never  once  on  the  way  out  did  the  sun  show  its 
face  to  us.  Over  the  whole  of  Old  Sarum,  to  our  right,  hung  a 
heavy  pall  of  blue-black  cloud,  from  out  of  which  we  might  have 
expected  to  see  the  lightning  flash,  had  it  been  some  other  time 
of  year.  Old  Sarum  has  long  ago  had  Ichabod  inscribed  upon 
its  gates,  or  rather  upon  their  ruins. 

Air.  Clark,  in  his  new  work  on  Mediaeval  Militai^y  Architec- 
ture in  England,  describes  this  place  as  in  some  respects  the 
mcst  noteworthy  in  Britain.  "  Selected  at  some  remote  period, 
and  fortified  with  appliances  of  a  simple  character,  it  is  the 
principal  stronghold  of  a  district  very  rich  in  military  earth- 
works, and  which  was  at  one  time  the  resort  of  inhabitants 
whose  huts  and  wigwams*  and  the  monuments  of  their  super- 
stition, covered  the  adjacent  downs,  and  whose  sepulchral 
monuments,  ascending  to  the  stone-age,  point  by  their  contents 
to  an  early,  and  by  their  number  to  a  long-continued,  population.* 
Traces  are  here  found  of  the  earlier  and  later  Britons,  the  Celta?, 
Belgre,  Soman  s,  and  Saxons.  The  Celtic  remains  consist 
"partly  in  the  fragments  of  an  ancient  nomenclature,  but 
chiefly  in  mere  material  works,  curious  indeed  and  grand,  but 
which  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  later  inhabitants  of 
the  country ;  the  Koman  in  those  marvellous  public  ways, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use ;  and  the  English  in  those 
names,  boundaries  and  customs  which  are  associated  with  our 
religion  and  civilisation."  It  is  the  oldest,  or  British,  portions  of 
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Old  Sarum  that  have  survived  to  us  in  greatest  grandeur. 
Fragments  of  Norman  masonry,  and  of  a  Cathedral  of  later  date, 
have  been  formed  here,  but  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Welsh-speaking 
Briton  that  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  the  works  of  Old  Sarum  as  we  know  them  to-day.  From 
the  time  of  Alfred,  down  to  that  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Old 
Sarum,  Sorbiodunum,  Seoresbyrig,  or  Searbyrig,  as  it  has  been 
variously  called,  was  a  very  important  spot.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare  conjectures  Searbyrig  to  mean  "the  dry  or  waterless 
city,"  which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Richard  a  scarcity  of  the  precious  fluid  induced  a 
general  migration  of  the  inhabitants  to  New  Sarum,  as  they 
called  Salisbury,  where  they  settled  down,  built  themselves 
fresh  houses  and  stayed.  Possibly,  the  fact  that  when  the 
wind  was  high  the  clergy  could  not  hear  each  other  in  the 
choir,  and  that  portions  of  the  building  were  constantly 
damaged  from  the  same  cause,  helped  materially  the  general 
resolve  to  desert  the  old  place  for  the  new.  In  my  case  the 
old  place  must  be  deserted  for  one  still  older,  or  I  shall  never 
get  to  Stonehenge. 

Salisbury  Plain,  never  the  most  cheerful  of  places,  is  on 
this  dull  December  day  a  most  depressing  sight.  The  few 
fields  lying  nearest  the  town  side  once  passed,  you  seem  to 
have  entered  a  great  brown  desert,  of  which  the  little  grass 
that  there  is  takes  its  colour,  and  its  texture  too,  apparently 
from  the  stony-looking  soil  on  which  it  grows.  Half-way  between 
Salisbury  and  Stonehenge,  and  just  at  the  point  where  our 
charioteer  swings  off  the  road  for  a  short  cut  across  the  plain, 
is  a  building  once  used  as  a  public-house,  significantly  named  the 
"  Druid's  Head,"  now  a  farmstead  belonging  to  a  horse-trainer, 
whose  thorn-crowned  hurdles  are  scattered  about  right  and  left 
at  various  angles  from  the  perpendicular.  We  are  not  long  oft' 
the  road  before  the  now  well-known  sight  of  tumuli  greets  us 
once  more.  They  are  much  more  numerous  here  than  at 
Avebury.  Stonehenge  may  have  been  the  more  fashionable  of 
the  two  Necropoli,  but  Avebury  for  me,  as  the  lovelier  and 
more  peaceful  resting-place.  Larger  also  individually  are  the 
tumuli  here  than  those  at  Avebury,  just  as  though  each  was 
the  burial-place  of  a  family,  whereas  its  prototype  at  Avebury 
had  been  appropriated  by  only  one  person.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare  opened  up  something  like  one  hundred  and  thirty  of 
these  barrows,  in  which  he  found  fragments  of  human  bones, 
urns,  cups,  &c.  In  the  earthwork  known  as  Vespasiau's  Camp 
just  beyond,  and  supposed  to  be  a  stronghold  of  the  early 
Britons,  spear-heads  and  similar  relics  were  turned  up.  All 
round  are  traces  of  early  habitations,  with  lines  of  communica- 
tion from  one  old  village  to  another. 

Revolutions  of  wheels  and  minutes  soon  bring  us  \c\V3q\tl  *y(£k& 
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of  the  ruins  themselves.  Here  there  is  no  Silbury  in  the  mid 
or  any  other  distance  to  break  the  dead  level  of  monotony,  to 
strike  your  eye  with  its  beauty,  or  your  mind  with  veneration. 
We  see  nothing  but  giant  obelisks  of  stone  closely  grouped 
together  without  a  single  accessory,  natural  or  artificial,  to  lend 
effect  to  their  appearance.  Our  carriage  pulls  up  right  under 
the  walls  of  this  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  we  descend. 
Compared  with  Avemiry,  Stonehenge  is  a  modern  structure. 
That  you  can  tell  at  once  from  the  very  look  of  the  place.  At 
Avebury  the  great  rough  stones  must  have  been  put  up  just  as 
they  were  quarried;  no  attempt  being  made  to  dress  them. 
Here  at  Stonehenge  the  uprights  have  been  shaped  into 
parallelograms,  with  the  tops  chipped  to  a  point,  just  like 
sharpened  sticks  of  pencil.  These  tennoned  ends  fitted  into 
mortise  holes  scooped  into  a  series  of  cross  stones,  and  the  whole 
being  arranged  as  a  circle  formed  one  great  temple,  artistic  in 
design  and  most  imposing  in  appearance.  A  good  notion  of 
what  Stonehenge  was  like  could  be  got  if  you  were  to  stick 
si  number  of  pins  into  a  table,  placing  on  top  of  them  a 
wedding  ring;  only  you  would  have  to  suppose  the  stones 
representing  the  pins  stood  on  their  heads  in  the  ground,  and 
that  their  sharp  ends  fitted  into  holes  made  in  the  under  rim 
of  the  ring,  which  you  must  further  suppose  consisted  of  several 
pieces  instead  of  one. 


Stonehenge  originally  consisted  of  three  circles  concentric,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  two  circles  and  an 
ellipse.  The  outer  circle  consisted  of  thirty  upright  stones, 
each  sixteen  feet  high,  fixed  three-and-a-half  feet  apart,  and 
connected  at  the  top  by  the  same  number  of  imposts,  of  which 
the  ends  were  dove-tailed  together  so  as  to  form  one  continuous 
pillar- supported  coronal,  of  which  you  have  the  model  in  the 
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wedding  ring  and  pins  I  spoke  of  just  now.  Only  sixteen 
uprights  and  nine  imposts  at  present  remain.  Nine  feet 
inside  this  circle  stood  another,  of  smaller  stones,  each  being  no 
more  than  about  five  feet  high.  Here  there  may  still  be  seen 
seven  of  the  old  pillars.  Inside  this  again  stood  a  great  ellipse 
"  formed  of  five,  or  as  some  think  seven,  trilithons  or  triplets  of 
stones,  two  upright  and  one  cross-wise,  like  the  frame  of  a 
doorway;  rising  progressively  from  east  to  west,  the  loftiest 
and  highest  attaining  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  feet."  Of 
these  two  perfect  trilithons,  shored  up  with  timber,  and  two 
uprights  are  all  that  remain.  Inside  this  ellipse  was  another, 
formed  of  nineteen  granite  pillars  like  those  of  the  inner  circle, 
with  a  great  altar  stone  in  the  very  midst  of  all,  the  heart, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  temple.  The  altar-stone  still  remains,, 
with  six  of  the  nineteen  pillars.  An  old  tradition  used  to 
obtain  that  you  could  never  count  these  stones  twice  over  alike. 
Directly  after  his  escape  from  Cromwell  and  the  "  Crowning 
Mercy"  of  Worcester,  that  profound  philosopher  Charles  II- 
passed  several  hours  amidst  the  ruins  and  reckoned  uprights 
and  crosspieces  over  and  over  and  over  again  to  demonstrate 
that  tradition  was  wrong.  The  discovery  was  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  later  one  gained  by  Newton  from 
the  fall  of  an  apple — which  is  why  history  and  your  humble 
servant  make  mention  of  it. 

The  whole  temple  is  enclosed  within  a  bank  or  fosse,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  regularly  laid  out  cursus  without  the 
whole,  and  beside  which  are  scattered  at  irregular  distances  a 
number  of  tumuli,  each  flattened  at  the  top,  as  I  have  observed 
elsewhere,  and  encircled  by  concentric  turf  rings  as  if  the  plain 
had  been  a  pond  and  every  individual  tumulus  a  newly  dropped 
stone.  These,  my  companion  suggested — and  the  thing  seemed 
likely  enough — were  the  burial  places  of  renowned  athletes, 
swift  runners,  and  dashing  charioteers  of  the  British  Olympia, 
honoured,  and  with  the  debt  of  their  ambition  paid,  by  burial 
near  the  scene  of  their  former  exploits.  Outside  the  fosse  was 
a  single  upright  stone,  sixteen  feet  high,  referred  to  formerly 
as  the  "  Friar's  Heel,"  now  as  "  the  Pointer."  Over  this  the  sun 
directly  rises  on  the  longest  day  in  summer,  a  fact  with  regard 
to  which  the  old  man  Smeeth,  employed  as  care-taker  of  the 
temple,  told  us  a  weird,  though  simple,  story.  Sunrise  at 
Stonehenge  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year  is  a  rare  sight,  and 
once  seen  is  always  remembered.  The  last  grand  view  was 
obtained  in  1878,  when  quite  a  crowd  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  camped  out  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  it.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  sun  sailed  up  into  view  with  stately 
movement  and  majestic,  and  from  the  back  of  the  huge 
monolith  the  assembled  multitude  saw  the  splendid  face  of  the 
great  luminary  "marked,"  if  I  may  be  pardoned  iox  once  mote 
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quoting  from  myself,  "  by  the  black  tip  of  that  granite  finger  as 
by  the  gnomon  of  the  most  carefully  adjusted  dial."  On  the  same 
<lay  of  the  month  years  before  Pensioner  Smeeth,  standing 
solitary  at  a  solitary  post,  had  seen  the  mighty  Monarch  of  the 
Day,  angry  perhaps  with  some  whim  of  Aurora,  flashing  furiously 
across  the  landscape  and  flooding  the  foot  of  the  altar-stone 
with  blood-red  beams  of  wrath.  The  sight  was  one  which 
made  the  silent  watcher  tremble.  By  the  time  these  words  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  reader  I  hope  to  be  able  to  relate  that  I 
have  enjoyed  one  of  these  grand  views  myself. 

The  place  of  the  corresponding  stone  at  the  west- -used  to 
mark  the  spot  over  which  the  glorious  orb  went  down — knows 
it  no  more.  Smeeth  told  us  he  remembered  this  stone  in 
position  when  he  was  a  boy.  Lord  Achebury,  or  someone  of 
that  name,  has  it  now  in  his  lawn  at  Hay  Court.  The  British 
Museum  has  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  are,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  as  much  in  place  there  as  the  Druid  monolith  in  a  modern 
nobleman's  lawn — worked  into  a  "  rockery  "  perhaps,  and, 
Heaven  help  us,  grown  over  by  nasturtia  or  Miller's  Pride. 
Smeeth,  in  his  own  practical  way,  said  the  stone  was  about  the 
size  of  a  sack  when  he  last  saw  it.  A  chatty  old  man  is 
Smeeth,  and  not  altogether  unintelligent.  Inside  the  ruin,  and 
right  against  the  altar-stone  of  the  Temple,  he  has  placed  a 
notice  board  in  one  of  those  leaning  positions  so  suggestive  of 
the  pavement  artist  or  the  appeal,  "  Pity  the  poor  Blind."  I 
found  it  to  contain  a  threat  of  prosecution  by  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  against  any  one  found  damaging 
the  ruins — a  very  necessary  precaution,  I  thought,  as  I  looked 
around  me  and  saw  the  way  in  which  the  timber  supports  of 
the  trilithons,  nay,  the  very  stones  themselves,  had  been  hacked 
by  knives  of  tourists  and  other  idiots.  Smeeth  shows  his 
interest  in  Wales — which  he  speaks  of  much  as  the  ancients 
used  to  do  of  Hyperborea — by  relating  how  once  in  '43  he 
■crossed  over  from  Devonport  to  Swansea  in  a  company  of  the 
76th  Regiment,  to  which  he  belonged,  with  a  view  of  smashing 
the  Rebecca  rioters.  The  soldiers  only  failed  to  do  this  because 
they  failed  to  get  at  the  Kebeccaites.  The  reader  probably 
knows  Mrs.  (xlasse's  immortal  cookery  recipe — first  catch  your 
hare — and  can  apply  the  saying  without  any  help  of  mine. 
Having  pointed  out  to  us  the  large  flat  stone  lying  level  with 
the  turf  a  little  beyond  the  eastward  entrance  of  the  outer 
■circle  as  one  whereon  the  Druids  killed  and  bled  their  human 
victims  before  offering  them  up  as  burnt  sacrifices  inside,  he 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  a  good  sound  homily  from  my  friend 
on  the  sinfulness  of  such  a  notion.  The  strongest  circumstantial 
testimony — Pythagorean  and  other — was  adduced  to  show  that 
the  Druids  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  all  statements  to 
the  contrary  were  inventions  of  the   enemies  of  their  pure 
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and  simple  faith.  But  Smeeth,  though  confounded,  was  not 
convinced.  Was  not  the  stone  still  there  ?  Let  it  witness  if  he 
lied! 

Coming  to  a  discussion  (which  I  shall  conduct  as  briefly  as 
I  can)  of  the  origin  of  Stonehenge,  I  may  say  at  once  that  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  Sun  Temple  like  the  one  at  Avebury, 
only  of  much  later  date,  and  the  work  perhaps  of  Dissenters 
from  the  old  religion.  The  "Friar's  Heel  "  I  spoke  of  a  while- 
ago,  the  stone  over  which  the  sun  rises  in  the  longest  day  in 


summer,  is  thought,  and  with  good  reason,  to  indicate  the  spot 
from  which  the  builders  of  the  temple  calculated  their  ground 
plan,  "  for  if  a  right  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  S.W.  be  divided 
into  equal  lengths  of  sixty  cubits,  or  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  the  first  space  will  meet  the  fosse,  the  second  the 
outer  circle,  the  third  will  span  the  circle,  and  the  fourth 
touch  the  fosse  on  the  further  side.  Another  interval  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  will  carry  you  from  the 
'Friar's  Heel'  to  the  Temple's  extreme  boundary."  Who 
were  the  builders  of  Stonehenge  is  a  problem  no  more 
likely  to  be  solved  than  who  were  the  builders  of  Baalbek  or 
the  Pyramids.  A  British  legend  makes  the  Temple  the  work 
of  Ambrosius  (Gwaith  Emrys),  a  monk  who  gave  his  name 
to  Amesbury  (burgh  of  Ambrea  or  Ambrosius),  a  village  in  the 
near  neighbourhood,  said  in  a  Welsh  triad  to  have  had  a  choir 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  saints,  "  that  is,  there  were  one 
hundred  for  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  in  rotation 
perpetuating  the  praise  of  God  without  rest  or  intermission." 
According  to  Dr.  Guest  (Origines  Celtica;  ii.,  182),  "  in  the 
older  Welsh  poems  we  sometimes  find  allusions  to  a  conflict 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  or  about  some  naivt 
[nawdd]  or  sanctuary."  And  "  it  has  been  keenly  contended 
that  these  allusions  refer  to  the  massacre  of  the  British  nobles 
by  Hengist,"  the  nawt  being  the  heathen  sanctuary  oi  SAjsofc- 
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henge.  Tliis  learned  antiquary,  however,  suggests  that  the 
nawt  was  Ambrosius'  own,  that  is  to  say,  a  Christian  Monastery 
at  Amesbury,  a  thing  of  yesterday  as  compared  with  the 
Temple  of  Stonehenge.  The  legend  which  makes  the  latter  the 
work  of  Ambrosius  may,  the  doctor  thinks,  "  have  arisen  from 
his  having  built  or  re-edified  one  of  the  *  Choirs  of  Britain ' 
£spoken  of  by  the  Triad  already  quoted  from]  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood."  Polydore  Vergil  says  Stonehenge  was  the 
monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  Ambrosius,  King  of  the 
Britons,  who  fell  fighting  against  the  Saxons.  The  Italian 
chronicler  Blondus,  the  Flemish  Sigebert,  our  own  Gildas,  and 
Nennius,  all  agree  in  describing  Emrys  or  Ambrose  as  a  British 
leader,  but  Dr.  Guest  identifies  the  man  with  Natanleod — men- 
tioned in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  having  been  slain  in  battle  with 
five  thousand  of  his  men  by  the  Saxons  under  Cerdic  and 
< -ynric — and  his  monastery  with  Amesbury,  from  his  connection 
with  which  he  was  called  Natan  Leod,  Prince  of  the  Nate  or 
Sanctuary.*  The  historical  evidence,  therefore,  even  in  the 
mind  of  an  impartial  English  scholar,  comes  too  late  to  touch 
Stonehenge ;  Ambrose's  work  being  Amesbury  Monastery,  the 
nawt  or  nawdd  in  defence  of  which  the  valiant  Ambrose 
fought  and  fell.  In  his  Mythology  of  the  Druids  the  Kev. 
Edward  Davies,  of  Celtic  Researches  fame,  believes  that  the 
massacre  which  took  place  here  in  a.d.  472  forms  the  burden 
of  the  Oododin  of  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd,  a  poem  of  which, 
it  may  be  remembered,  this  reverend  gentleman  was  the  first 
translator. 

Who,  then,  built  Stonehenge  ?  I  cheerfully  admit  the  fore- 
going does  not  bring  us  much  nearer  the  right  answer.  But 
I  have  not  done  with  Dr.  Guest  yet.  He  is  too  good  and  too 
orecent  an  authority  to  be  finished  off  in  a  hurry.  If  he  has 
formed  an  opinion  at  all  on  the  point  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
worth  having.  As  we  have  just  seen,  he  has  decided  that 
Stonehenge  is  not  what  so  many  have  thought  it  to  be — either 
the  work  or  the  monument  of  Ambrosius,  and  that  is  one  impor- 
tant step  in  the  inquiry.  Let  us  now  go  back  a  little.  In 
Diodorus  Siculus  is  a  passage  taken  from  Hecateus  of  Abdera, 
who  flourished  three  centuries  before  Christ,  stating  that  among 
the  Hyperboreans  there  was  a  round  temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  and  situated  in  an  island  opposite  Celtica.  Celtica  was 
the  name  which  Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  used  for  Gaul  or 
France.  The  island  opposite  France  is  England,  and  the  round 
temple  therein  may  have  been  Stonehenge,  or  Avebury,  or 
the  Eolrich  circle.  However,  after  an  examination  of  the  various 
authorities,  Dr.  Guest  thinks  that  the  "  criticism  which  identi- 
fies Stonehenge  with  this  temple  of  the  Hyperboreans  rests  on 

*  May  I  suggest  Nailian,  from  Xawdd-ddyn,  sanctuary  man,  and  Lwydd> 
President,  mb  at  ieast  an  approximate  derivation  ? 
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grounds  much  too  questionable  to  secure    the  assent  of  any 
cautious  inquirer." 

In  support  of  the  theory  that  Stonehenge  and  all  Druidical 
monuments  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  Roman  invasion  we 
have  Hickman  and  Herbert.     To  the    opinion   of    the   latter 
Dr#  Guest  attaches  great  weight.     I  shall  show  in  two  minutes 
that   it   is   utterly  worthless.       As   for   Hickman,   Dr.    Guest 
himself  completely,  though  unconsciously,  disposes  of  him  in 
a  foot  note.     Let  us  take  the  last  case  first.     Hickman  objects 
to  a  pre-Boman  date   for   Avebury,  because  (1)  it  adjoins  a 
Roman  road;   (2)  resembles  a  Roman   amphitheatre;    (3)    is 
adjusted  in  its  measurements  to  a  Roman  mile,  and  (4)  because 
the  Roman  engineer  "  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  ditch  round 
Silbury  to  lessen  the  steepness  of  the  ascent ;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  such  ditch  was  not  in  existence  when  the  road 
was  made."    These  objections  disappear  if  we  consider  (I)  that 
the  Roman  road  probably  followed  an  already  existing  British 
track,*  (2)  for  any  one  who  knows  the  two  things  compared, 
the  parallel  between  Roman  amphitheatre  and  Avebury  Temple 
carries  its  own  refutation  in  its  own  absurdity ;  (3)  the  dimen- 
sions are  most  emphatically  not  adjusted  to  the  measure  of  a 
Roman  mile  ;f  and  (4)  "  The  fact  that  the  Roman  engineers 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  lower  level  afforded  them  by 
the  ditch  might  be  owing  to  their  unwillingness  to  wound  the 
national  prejudices  by  violating  unnecessarily  a  national  monu- 
ment."    If  the  reader  will  do  me  the  honour  of  referring  to 
what  I  said  in  my  previous  paper  on  Avebury,  and  to  my  note 
in  the  present  one  on  the  first  of  Mr.  Hickman's  positions,  he  or 
«he,   as   it  happens,   will    find    this    last    point    still   further 
elucidated  and  confirmed.      Hickman   further   contends,  with 
reference  to  Stonehenge,  that  the  "  respectable  workmanship  " 
on  the  tenons  and  mortises  of  the  Trilithons  gives  evidence  of 
the  use  of  steel  tools,  whereas  those  found  in  the  barrows  of 

•  Why  a  British  temple  could  not  exist  if  a  Roman  road  were  to  be  carried 
by  it  I  utterly  fail  to  see.  To  my  mind  Rick  man  displays  the  most  lamentable 
ignorance  of  Roman  history  in  his  assumption  at  this  point.  Where  the  power 
of  the  priest  was  not  politically  dangerous  your  true  Roman,  from  the  Emperor 
•down,  did  not  care  a  straw  what  the  popular  form  of  religion  was  in  any  of  the  con- 
quered provinces.  According  to  Gibbon  almost  every  form  of  religion  obtained 
-"the  indulgence  and  even  protection  of  the  Roman  conquerors,"  the  freedom 
of  the  city  being  bestowed  "  on  all  the  gods  of  mankind."  It  is  indeed  true  that 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  "  under  the  specious  pretext  of  abolishing  human  sacrifice?, 
suppressed  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Druids,"  but  this  very  argument  tells 
directly  against  the  Rickman  theory,  if  we  admit  the  surely  not  unreasonable 
hypothesis  that  the  making  of  Roman  roads  in  Britain  preceded  the  politic, 
though  heartless,  massacre  of  the  island  priesthood. 

t"  The  avenue  which  stretched  south-east  from  the  main  temple  was  intersected 
by  the  Roman  road,  and  according  to  Rickman  the  distance  of  Silbury,  both 
from  the  point  of  intersection  and  from  the  centre  of  the  Avebury  circle,  was  a 
Roman  mile.  I  can  only  say  that  according  to  my  measurement  Silbury  Hill  is 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  more  than  a  Roman  mile,  and  from  the  ^oint 
-of  intersection  very  considerably  less."— Or iginet  Cclticoe,  iL,  212. 
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the  early  Britons  are  of  much  softer,  mixed  metal.  Dr.  Guest 
may  be  left  to  deal  with  this  point  in  his  own  way.  "  As  we 
know,"  he  remarks,  "  that  the  4  maritime  states '  produced  iron 
in  the  time  of  Csesar,  it  is  clear  that  any  hypothesis  which  does 
not  carry  back  the  origin  of  Stonehenge  more  than  a  century 
or  two  before  the  Christian  era  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
difficulty  here  suggested."     So  much  for  Bickman. 

Herbert  I  shall  make  short  work  of  myself.  In  addition  to 
Hickman's  arguments,  already  answered,  this  writer  places  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  "  the  so-called  Druidical  temples  and  other 
similar  erections  are  only  to  be  found  in  Britain,  or  in  countries 
closely  connected  with  it,  as  Brittany  ;  and  therefore  must 
have  been  the  result  of  causes  operating  partially  and  not 
the  general  expression — the  necessary  outward  manifestation 
— of  a  religion  so  widely  diffused  as  the  Druidical."  Never 
had  weak  theory  weaker  foundation,  or  one  more  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  facts.  You  see  his  point  :  a  "  widely  diffused  " 
religion  like  the  Druidical  must,  if  it  had  monuments  at  all, 
have  had  them  scattered  about  over  the  whole  of  the  large  area 
covered  by  that  religion  originally.  The  fact  that  these  monu- 
ments are  only  to  be  found  in  England  and  Brittany  shows  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  this  "widely  diffused"  religion,  but  to 
some  other — one  more  narrowly  circumscribed.  This,  to  me,  is 
much  as  if  some  future  archaeologist,  having  discovered  the  ruins 
of  only  one  St.  Peter's,  were  to  argue  that  it  was  not  a  church 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  all,  but  of  some  other  con- 
fined entirely  to  Italy. 

That  of  itself  would  be  quite  enough  for  the  Herbert  theory, 
I  think  ;  but  I  will  urge  another,  and  infinitely  more  weighty, 
objection,  and  one  which  will  so  completely  knock  it  on 
the  head  that  it  will  never  rise  again.  It  is  not  true  that 
"the  so-called  Druidical  temples  and  other  similar  erections  are 
only  to  be  found  in  Britain,  or  in  countries  closely  connected 
with  it,  as  Brittany,"  and  Mr.  Herbert  would  never  have  said 
so,  had  he  known  what  we  know  now.  I  have  before  me  an 
extract  from  the  Standard  newspaper  of  December  26th,  1881, 
containing  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  work  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in  which  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  "  Prehistoric  remains,  large  dolmens  and 
stone  circles,  just  such  as  one  sees  on  the  mountains  in  Wales, 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country  [Palestine],  and  an  exami- 
nation of  them  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting."  And  then  I 
have  also  before  me  the  "  Quarterly  Statement "  of  this  Fund 
for  April,  1882,  to  which  a  full  page  drawing  of  a  "  Cromlech, 
N.W,  of  Amman,"  is  the  frontispiece ;  a  cromlech  as  Welsh 
in  form  and  nature  as  it  is  unquestionably  Welsh  in  name — 
Crom  or  Crothlech=llech  y  Groth,  Cromlech.  I  have  read 
carefully   Captain   Conder's   Reports  (Nos.  10,    11,   and     12), 
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dealing  with  these  stone  monuments,  of  which  he  found  no 
less  than  seven  different  kinds.  These  include  Dolmens  or 
Cromlechs ;  Menhirs  or  standing  stones ;  cubical  stones  in 
circles  or  standing  alone ;  circles  of  rude  stones  piled  in  a 
heap ;  rude  pillars ;  cairns,  and  Disk-stones.  Of  the  Cromlechs 
there  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred,  systematically 
divided  into  seven  distinct  groups.  Not  only  are  the  Menhir 
(from  Maen  hir,  long  stone),  the  circles,  obelisks,  cromlechs,  and 
so  forth,  exact  counterparts  of  those  existent  in  Britain,  but  their 
very  Arab  names,  and  those  of  their  surroundings,  have  a  flavour 
of  the  British  about  them.  Thus,  the  initiated  knows  well 
what  the  Maen  Saig,  or  obelisk,  stands  for  in  the  Druidic 
Cosmogony.  The  Arabs  call  the  same  stone  with  them  Mena,  or 
wishing  stone  (Welsh  Mynaf,  I  will  have;  dymunaf,  I  desire, 
&c.);  and  then  they  have  Siagah,  for  which  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  substitutes  Nebo,  with  which  Captain  Conder  believes 
it  to  be  identical.  From  Siaghah  (Pisgah)  Moses  viewed  the 
land  "  over  against  Jericho."  From  the  same  root  with  Mena, 
or  single  stone,  comes  Minyeh,  where  the  Survey  found  a  row 
of  seven  stone  monuments.  The  common  root  of  both  Mena 
and  Minyeh  is  Meni,  the  goddess  Asherah,  whose  symbol  was 
the  grove.  Asherah  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  Scripture,  the  Astarte 
of  the  Syrians,  the  Aphrodite,  the  foam-born  Venus  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Vishnu  of  the  Hindoos ;  whose  shrines  were  circles 
made  with  stones  of  a  cubical  form.  Minyeh,  where  these 
seven  stone  altars  dedicated  to  Ashtoreth,  Astarte  or  Venus 
(the  female  principle  in  nature),  Captain  Conder  identifies  with 
that  Baal-Peor  from  whence  Baalam  obtained  a  "  view  of  Israel 
abiding  in  his  tents,  according  to  his  tribes,"  and  here,  runs  the 
Hebrew  tradition,  Balak  built  him  an  altar  at  the  command  of 
the  Court-Prophet — not  the  first  instance  by  many  of  a  monarch 
taking  counsel  of  a  man  less  wise  than  his  own  ass. 

But  there  is  something  still  more  remarkable  to  come. 
Connected  with  these  pre-historic  monuments  of  stone, 
Cromlechs,  Circles,  and  so  on,  are  tales  and  traditions  alive 
among  the  Arabs  of  to-day  which  are  distinctly  identical  with 
those  we  have  at  home  of  Hu  Gadarn,  Arthur,  and  others  of 
the  heroes  of  old.  In  my  next  and  concluding  paper  I 
shall  probably  revert  to  this  portion  of  the  Eeport,  in  order  to 
illustrate  what  I  purpose  saying  with  regard  to  sun  and  serpent 
worship,  and  I  may  then  quote  to  you  some  of  these  legends  in 
detail.  Meanwhile,  you  may  ask,  what  does  all  this  prove  ? 
Why,  simply  that  according  to  the  particulars  furnished  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  people  themselves,  the  monuments 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  Moabitish  were  Druidic ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Moabite  was  a  Druid  in  religion,  and  that  Mr* 
Herbert  is  utterly  wrong  in  supposing  that  "  Druidical  tem\ta* 
and  other  similar  erections  are  only  to  be  found  m  Biitaxb,  ox 
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in  countries  closely  connected  with  it,  as  Brittany."  It  would 
be  extraordinary,  would  it  not,  were  this  Palestine  Survey,  sent 
out  to  identify  Biblical  sites,  unearth  Biblical  remains,  and  prove 
in  a  general  way  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  to  return 
with  proof  that  the  Druidic  was  the  first  and  mother  of  all  the 
religions  going  or  gone  ? 

I  have  gone  so  far  into  Rickman  and  Herbert  as  nearly  to 
forget  that  my  main  question  was  the  founding  of  Stonehenge. 
An  English  antiquary,  Brown,  thinks  it  beyond  question  that 
the  stones  for  this  temple  were  brought  from  the  Sarsens  or 
Grey  Wethers,  near  Abury,  long  before  the  Deluge.  As  any 
reference  to  the  event  is  apt  in  these  days  of  scientific  scepticism 
to  be  sneered  at,  I  will  hurry  up  into  the  domain  of  authentic 
history,  and  remark  that  the  structure  at  Stonehenge  is  so  unlike 
anything  known  to  the  Romans,  that  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  place  must  have  been  erected  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  advent  of  Caesar.  Dr.  Guest  puts  it  to  the 
archaeological  reader  as  I  now  put  it  to  every  reader  of  any 
intelligence,  "  whether  he  thinks  it  comes  within  the  limits  of 
a  reasonable  probability  that  men  who  had  for  centuries  been 
familiarised  with  the  forms  of  Roman  architecture  could  have 
built  Stonehenge  ?"  I  fancy  I  can  hear  a  chorus  of  "Noes'* 
in  reply.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  his  reasons  for  such  a 
supposition,  my  paper  having  already  exceeded  the  limits  I  had 
marked  out  for  it,  but  Dr.  Guest  supposes  Stonehenge  to  have 
been  erected  after  the  Southern  Belgae  had  pushed  their  frontier 
to  the  Wansdike,  and  not  long  before  Divitiacus  obtained  his 
imperium  over  the  other  Belgic  races.  He  thinks  it  could 
not  have  been  built  much  later  than  100  years  B.C.,  while  as  to 
Avebury,  if  the  erection  of  that  wonderful  place  were  fixed 
eight  or  ten  centuries  earlier,  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  advance 
any  critical  reasons  against  the  hypothesis."  For  my  own  part, 
while  I  think  Stonehenge  to  be  of  an  age  quite  as  great  as- 
that  which  Dr.  Guest  would  assign  to  Avebury,  I  believe 
Avebury  to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  older.  1  would  place 
Avebury  back  in  the  earliest  Age  of  Stone,  and  Stonehenge 
in  a  corresponding  period  of  the  age  of  metal.  That  both  " 
are  of  most  marvellous  antiquity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Tradition,  himself  oldest  among  the  sons  of  Time,  cannot  carry 
back  his  memory  to  the  date  of  their  foundation. 

J.H. 

(Will  be  concluded  next  month.) 


A  SPANISH  BULL  FIGHT. 


However  much  one's  feelings  may  revolt  against  the  cruelty 
of  the  bull  fight,  one  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  seen  Spain  if, 
finding  oneself  in  that  country,  the  bull  fight  is  missed  In 
September  of  1882  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Madrid,  in 
company  with  some  friends,  who,  equally  with  myself,  were 
anxious  to  see  what  manner  of  entertainment  this  is  which  has 
yet  such  a  hold  upon  the  Spanish  nation. 

Sunday  being  a  day  when  all  the  Madrid  world  are  at  leisure, 
furnishes  the  occasion  for  the  fight.  On  a  brilliant  Sunday 
afternoon  we  sauntered  out  to  purcnase  tickets ;  a  hungry  crowd 
of  ticket  sellers  espied  and  swooped  down  upon  us,  regarding  us 
as  lawful  prey.  Not  feeling  equal  to  the  task  of  driving  a 
bargain  in  the  street,  in  a  comparatively  unknown  tongue,  we 
made  for  a  little  wooden  box  office,  where,  still  surrounded  by 
the  clamorous  crowd  of  touters,  we  secured  seats  for  our  party 
in  the  shade. 

The  day  was  brilliantly  fine,  and  great  excitement  prevailed ; 
huge  placards  on  the  walls  announced  the  joyful  event  that  six 
bulls  of  approved  stamp  and  mettle  were  to  be  engaged  in 
combat,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  combatants  taking  part 
were,  to  use  a  printer's  term,  "  shown  up  "  on  the  bills.  The 
price  of  a  single  ticket  ranges  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  building,  to  seven  shillings  on  the 
shady  side.  At  three  o'clock  we  jumped  into  a  two  horse  cab, 
passing  the  word  to  the  cabby,  "  a  los  toros,"  (to  the  bulls). 

Everyone  seemed  mad  with  the  excitement  of  anticipation, 
tand  the  feverishness  was  catching  ;  our  Jehu  lashed  the  sides  of 
his  animals  and  made  them  rattle  along  the  streets  at  a  tearing 
pace.  Racing  with  others  in  a  mad  career,  one  felt  inclined 
to  shout  with  excitement ;  thus  we  scampered  along  through 
the  wide  streets  of  Madrid,  under  a  cloudless  sky.  All  the 
world  and  his  wife  were  out  making  for  the  same  goal,  a  los 
toros  being  the  pass-word.  All  manner  of  vehicles  were 
moving  with  the  stream  of  traffic  ;  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
harnessed  in  anything  that  would  run  on  wheels,  were  all 
careering  towards  the  same  spot.  It  is  said  that  a  Spaniard 
would  sell  the  shirt  off  his  back  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  bull 
fight. 

Set  down  at  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  we  made  our  way  into  one  ol 
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the  entrances  of  the  huge  circus,  an  enormous  brick-built 
amphitheatre,  capable  of  seating  fourteen  thousand  people,  and 
rushed  in  with  the  crowd,  eager  to  find  our  seats,  we  blundered 
about,  badgering  officials  in  indifferent  Spanish,  till  at  last  we 
found  ourselves  seated  on  the  third  tier  in  the  front  row, 
whence  we  cculd  survey  the  whole  of  the  building  open  to  the 
blue  sky.  Below  us,  and  on  all  sides,  were  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  sand-strewn  arena  is  immense  and  is  hemmed 
in  by  a  wooden  palisade  about  five  feet  high,  between  which 
and  the  railing  which  protects  the  spectators  on  the  lowest  tier 
is  a  retreat  for  the  officials  circling  the  arena,  but  raised  above 
its  level.  A  good  band  discoursed  most  excellent  music,  when 
all  attention,  the  ball  opened  with  a  procession  of  picadores 
on  horseback,  and  the  chulos  and  espadas,  or  matadors,  in  their 
brilliant  costumes  on  foot. 

I  should  here  explain  that  there  are  three  phases  of  the  fight, 
conducted  first  by  the  picadores  on  horseback  with  a  spiked 
lance  about  ten  feet  long,  carried  under  the  right  arm ;  these 
are  assisted  by  the  men  on  foot,  the  chulos,  with  red  silk  cloaks 
trailed  in  the  right  hand ;  the  second  phase  is  the  baiting  of 
the  bull  by  the  bandilleros,  who  are  armed  with  a  kind  of  arrow, 
the  end  of  which  bears  a  barb  like  a  fish  hook.  The  third 
phase  is  conducted  by  the  espada  or  matador,  who  dispatches 
the  bull ;  he  bears  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  and  in  his  left  a 
scarlet  flag,  the  "  muleta." 

The  costumes  are  brilliant,  the  chulos  and  espadas  being  most 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  richly  coloured,  close-fitting  jackets,  with 
a  scarf  around  the  waist,  knee  breeches,  flesh-coloured  silk 
stockings,  and  dainty  little  shoes,  the  hair  is  plaited  and  worn 
•chignon  fashion  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  picadores  are 
■clad  in  leathern  close-fitting  trousers,  and  their  legs  are  encased 
in  iron,  to  protect  them  from  "  the  horns  of  the  angry  bulls." 
Now  it  behoves  me  as  a  faithful  historian,  reproducing  the  notes 
I  made  at  the  time,  to  take  you  through  the  baiting  and 
slaughter  of  one  animal.  A  door  opens,  and  into  the  arena 
rushes  a  powerfull  bull.  One  of  the  chulos  runs  up  to  him  and 
trails  the  scarlet  cloak  in  front  of  him,  whereupon  the  animal 
rushes  wildly  after  him.  The  latter  nimbly  bounds  over  the 
ground,  hard  run  until  he  attains  the  palisade,  then  placing 
his  foot  on  a  step  running  round  it  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  his  hand  on  the  top,  he  vaults  lightly  over,  apparently  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  bull  was  at  his  heels ;  one  false  step 
and  he  would  have  lain  prostrate  and  bleeding  on  the  ground, 
unless,  as  probably  would  have  been  the  case,  one  of  his  compa- 
nions, of  whom  there  are  usually  at  least  eight  in  the  arena  at 
the  same  time,  had  come  to  the  rescue.  After  the  bull  has  been 
teased  and  winded  in  this  manner,  the  picadores  begin  their 
cruel  work.     The  picador  brings  his  horse,  which  is  blindfolded, 
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and  a  miserable  worn-out  hack,  in  front  of  the  bull,  and  levels 
his  lance ;  the  bull  in  the  meantime  goes  for  the  horse,  goading 
him  in  the  side  cruelly,  but  receiving  as  his  share  a  nasty  cut 
in  the  shoulder,  inflicted  by  the  point  of  the  well-directed  lance- 
The  miserable  horse  quivers  and  reels,  and  not  unfrequently  falls 
to  the  earth  with  its  rider,  overborne  by  the  charge  of  the  heavy 
opponent.  When  down  the  picador  is  helpless,  being  too  heavy 
to  rise  owing  to  the  weight  of  his  casing ;  at  this  moment  the 
nimble  chulos  run  in  and  attract  with  their  cloaks  the  bull,. 
who  gives  chase.  The  picador  is  put  into  the  saddle  again,  and 
provided  he  and  his  horse  are  capable,  again  allows  his  animal 
to  be  attacked,  and  again  punishes  the  bull,  who  all  the  while 
runs  blood.  As  to  the  wretched  horse,  his  condition  is  pitiable,. 
his  entrails  hanging  out,  and  even  in  his  extreme  weakness 
menial  attendants  on  foot  flogging  him  and  making  him  keep 
up  until  he  falls  from  sheer  exhaustion.  He  is  then  stripped 
of  his  saddle  and  another  steed  replaces  him,  when,  sooner  or 
later,  that  poor  wretch  shares  the  fate  of  his  fallen  companion. 
One  bull  killed  as  many  as  five  horses. 

After  the  bull  has  been  worried  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
and  has  become  somewhat  fagged,  the  bandilleros  come  forth 
to  bait  the  poor  beast  in  a  manner  which  may  be  not  inaptly 
described  as  the  refinement  of  cruelty.  The  bandillero  holds 
in  either  hand,  at  arm's  length,  the  bandilleras  already  referred 
to,  and  stands  calmly  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  animal, 
who  comes  at  him  head  down,  when  the  latter,  with  amazing 
dexterity  and  coolness,  darts  the  pointed  heads  into  the  animal's 
shoulders  and  leaps  aside  to  avoid  contact  with  the  infuriated 
beast.  If  the  thrusts  are  well  directed  the  points  stick  fast 
in  the  flesh  of  either  shoulder,  and  the  pieces  of  stick  hang 
down.  The  bull  shakes  himself  to  try  and  rid  him  of  this 
torture,  and,  only  succeeding  in  aggravating  the  pain,  becomes 
infuriated  to  a  terrible  degree.  But  the  bandilleros  have  not 
done  with  him  yet.  Another  comes  forward  with  two  more  of 
these  torture  instruments,  and  he,  in  like  manner,  if  well  up 
,  to  his  work,  leaves  them  sticking  in  the  bull's  shoulders. 
Sometimes  he  fails,  but  more  often  the  thrusts  are  only  too 
true,  until  six  remain  in.  The  applause  these  men  receive  is 
tremendous ;  the  populace  vigorously  cheer  and  clap  their 
hands  with  heated  excitement,  music  strikes  up,  and  everyone 
looks  pleased,  except  the  bull,  who  pants  and  foams  as  he 
writhes  with  the  pain  of  his  wounds. 

Now  comes  the  last  act  in  this  cruel  tragedy  of  the  baiting 
and  slaughter  of  the  bull,  or,  as  the  Spaniards  are  pleased  to 
term  it,  the  "  fiesta  "  or  *'  fete."  The  espada  or  matador  comes 
forward  with  his  well-tempered  Toledan  blade.  He  stands 
deliberately  in  front  of  the  well-nigh  exhausted  an\ma\,  ^w\^ 
before  the  poor  creature's  eyes  his  "  muleta."   Strategic  txvon^- 
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ments  of  this  kind  and  feints  on  the  part  of  the  espada  to 

use  the  sword  last  sometimes  for  many  minutes,  the  spectators 

intently  and  breathlessly  gazing  at  the  scene.    In  an  unguarded 

moment  on  the  part  of  the  animal  the  sword  flashes  for  an  instant 

in  the  air,  the  next  lies  buried  between  the  bull's  shoulders, 

and,  if  skilfully  managed,  the  animal  falls  to   earth  dead  or 

dying,  if  the  latter,  he  receives  his  coup  de  grace  in  the  head 

with  a  dagger  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  numerous  smaller 

attendants.     Music  bursts  forth,   the    espada    withdraws    the 

bloody  sword,  wipes  it  in  his  muleta,  and  makes  his  bow  to 

the   spectators,  who  shower  on  him  favours  in  the  shape  of 

cigars.     In  the  excitement  which  prevails,  hats  and  fans  are 

thrown  into  the  arena.     Three  mules  abreast  are  cantered  in  to 

bear  away  the  carcase,  which  is  attached  to  their  harness,  and 

triumphantly  galloped  round  the  arena  before  the  exit ;  then 

the  mules  are  brought  back  to  drag  out  the  slaughtered  horses. 

In  the  meantime,  attendants  come  in  and  rake  up  the  floor 

where   disordered   and   cover   up   the   blood  with   sand.     The 

spectators  are    not    kept  waiting   very   long  before   the  next 

bull   comes   on,  and   the   same   details,  with   such  incidental 

variations  as  may  arise,  will  describe  the  whole  performance. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  six  bulls  were  killed,  apparently  to 

the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  paid  their  money  to 

see  the  exhibition,  and    though    several   picadores    had   some 

nasty   tumbles   when    their    horses   were    overthrown,    there 

appeared  to  be  no  accident  of  a  serious  nature  to  the  men. 

No  less  than  from  sixteen  to  twenty  horses  were  killed.     They 

were  wretched  hacks  'tis  true,  fit  only  for  the  knacker's  yard, 

but  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  tortured  by  the  bulls' 

horns,  and  made  to  go  on  as  long  as  they  could  stand  on  their 

legs,  was  revolting.     The  whole  thing  was  despicably  cruel,  the 

only  redeeming  features  being  the  reckless  courage  of  the  men, 

the  brilliancy  of  their  costumes,  and  the  dexterity  and  nim- 

bleness  with  which  they  acquitted  themselves.    There  is,  it  must 

be  admitted,  a  certain  cruel  fascination   in  the  sight   which 

keeps  one  there  to  the  end,  but  we  went  away,  saying  that,  as 

it  had  been  the  first,  so  should  it  be  the  last  time  we  patronised 

the  bull  ring.     Well  has  Byron  said : — 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a  blessed  day  of  rest, 

What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore, 

Lo  !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast. 

Hark  !  heard  you  not  the  forest  monarch's  roar  ; 

Crashing  the  lance  he  snuffs  the  spouting  gore 

Of  man  and  steed  o'erthrown  beneath  his  horn, 

The  thronged  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more, 

Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn, 

Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  e'en  effects  to  mourn."1 

Merthyr  Tydfil.  C.  Russell  James. 


HORACE  AND  HIS  TRANSLATORS. 


The  immortality  of  Horace  rests  upon  a  basis  of  popularity 
that  is  probably  less  assailable  than  that  of  any  other  author, 
ancient  or  modern,  inasmuch  as  the  appreciation  of  his  poetry 
marks  the  development  of  that  discriminating  taste  which  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  refinement  and  culture,  and  the  peculiar 
qualities  that  appeal  to  that  taste  are  independent  of  the 
influences  of  time  or  place,  superior  to  the  fluctuations  of 
fashion  or  prejudice.  Horace  is  not  a  poet  for  rude  and  half- 
educated  ages ;  there  is  nothing  soul-stirring  in  his  lays,  no 
romance  to  enchain  the  fancy,  no  passion  to  work  upon  the 
feelings.  He  combines  the  philosopher,  the  moralist,  and  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  his  appeal  is  strongest  to  those  with 
whom  taste  is  more  potent  than  imagination,  who  can  excuse 
his  easy  morality  for  his  refinement,  appreciate  the  urbanity  of 
his  epicureanism  rather  than  condemn  its  selfishness,  and 
experience  a  sensuous  enjoyment  in  the  terse  vigour  and 
perfect  grace  of  his  exquisite  verse.  Lord  Lytton  has  most 
subtly  defined  his  charm,  when  he  says  that  he  possesses  "  the 

Senius  of  gentleman  as  well  as  the  genius  of  poet."  Nothing 
appier  than  this  has  ever  been  said  of  Horace,  nothing  that 
more  accurately  defines  the  peculiar  attractiveness  of  his  poetry 
to  educated  and  refined  men  of  all  periods,  professions,  and 
modes  of  thought.  He  has  the  instinctive  good  taste,  the 
ease  and  grace  of  expression,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
that  go  to  make  up  the  attributes  of  what  in  modern  life  con- 
stitutes a  gentleman.  He  moralises  without  ever  becoming 
wearisome  and  didactic,  touches  perilous  subjects  without 
offence ;  his  selfish  philosophy  is  redeemed  by  kindly  touches ; 
his  scepticism  qualified  by  indications  of  hidden  faith,  and  his 
indifferent  opinion  of  women  (and  in  truth,  women  of  the 
Augustan  age  seem  to  have  been  worthy  of  little  respect) 
balanced  by  the  sincerity  of  his  male  friendships.  Add  to  this 
the  consummate  terseness  and  vigour  of  his  descriptive  touches, 
the  artistic  skill  with  which,  in  the  fewest  words,  he  can  convey 
an  idea,  paint  a  descriptive  picture,  and  sketch  a  forcible  living 
character,  and  the  characters  that  he  pourtrays  live  still  and 
will  live  for  ever.  Ages  pass  away,  empires  rise  and  fall,  "  the 
old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  new,"  but  human  nature 
is  the  same.  Now  as  in  Augustan  Rome,  the  men  «sA 
women  that  Horace  drew  walk  this  nineteenth  century  ^ot\&* 
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the  same  actors  dressed  for  different   parts.     As   Mr.   Austin 
Dobson  poetically  expresses  it : — 

Who  will  may  trace 
Behind  the  new  each  elder  face 

Defined  as  clearly  ; 
Science  proceeds,  and  man  stands  still  ; 
Our  "  world  "  to-day's  an  good  or  ill, — 

As  cultured  (nearly), 
Ah  yours  was,  Horace  !  you  alone, 
Unmatched,  unmet,  we  have  not  known. 

The  votaries  of  Horace  include  a  wider  range  of  characters 
and  professions  among  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  circle 
of  professed  admirers  of  any  other  poet.  To  translate  his 
odes  has  been  an  exercise  for  the  learning  of  the  scholar,  for 
the  varying  skill  of  the  poet,  an  amusement  for  the  courtier, 
the  lawyer,  statesman,  and  divine.  Thurlow's  magisterial 
dignity,  and  Johnson's  ponderous  wisdom,  unbent  to  a  task 
that  had  engaged  the  butterfly  muse  of  Herrick,  and  the 
frivolity  of  Sedley.  The  respectable  Cowper,  and  the  utterly 
disreputable  Samuel  Boyse  (so  do  extremes  meet),  translated 
moralising  odes  with  pious  tags;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
emulated  John  Milton  and  Bishop  Atterbury  in  translations 
not  less  scholarly  than  theirs,  and  far  more  tuneful. 

The  credit  of  being  the  first  professed  translator  of  Horace 
is  due  to  a  grave  and  reverend  divine,  Thomas  Drant,  Arch- 
deacon of  Lewes,  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and  St.  Paul's,  and 
Chaplain  to  Grindall,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  published  a 
metrical  translation  of  the  "  Epistles,"  "  Satires,"  and  "  Art  of 
Poetry"  in  1567.  Prior  to  this  I  find  a  few  unacknowledged 
translations  of  odes  scattered  among  the  collections  of  poems 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  four  of  them  in  Totters  Miscellany. 
Three  of  these  are  versions  of  the  same  ode,  that  to  Licinius, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  at  that  time,  as  Sidney, 
later  on,  also  attempted  a  rendering  of  it.  Surrey  contributed 
one  of  the  translations  in  TotteVs  Miscellany,  the  other  two 
being  by  "  uncertain  authors."  Not  one  of  the  four  versions 
is  remarkable  for  anything  but  harshness  and  dissonance.  The 
other  ode  in  TotteVs  Miscellany,  also  the  contribution  of  an 
unknown  author,  is  a  version  of  Ode  vii.,  Book  iv.,  in  fourteen- 
syllabled  verse,  and  is  a  very  superior  specimen  of  skill  in 
versification,  although  the  translation  is  for  that  period 
singularly  diffuse. 

It  commences : — 

The  winter  with  his  griesly  stormes  ne  lenger  dare  abyde, 
The  plesante  grasse,  with  lusty  greene,  the  earth  hath  newly  dide, 
The  trees  have  leaves,  y*  bowes  don  spred,  new  changed  is  y*  yere, 
The  water  brokes  are  cleane  sonke  down,  the  pleasant  bankes  appeare, 
The  spring  is  come,  the  goodly  nimphes  now  dance  in  every  place, 
Thus  hath  the  yere  most  pleasantly  of  late  exchangde  his  face. 
********* 
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To  revert  to  Thomas  Drant's  attempt,  it  appears  to  have 
been  with  him  a  task  undertaken  "  all  for  love  and  nothing  for 
reward,"  for  he  found  it  very  difficult,  and  was  cheered  with 
but  very  slight  hopes  of  the  reward  of  public  favour.  "  I  had 
soner,"  he  says,  "translate  twelve  lines  out  of  the  Greke 
Homer  than  sixe  out  of  Horace."  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  worthy  prebendary  did  not  acquit  himself  well  either  as 
poet  or  translator,  his  versions  being  harsh  and  paraphrastic 
His  estimate  of  the  standard  of  public  taste  in  his  day  is 
amusing.  "  I  feare  me,"  he  says,  in  his  address  to  the  reader, 
*  a  number  do  so  thincke  of  thys  booke  as  I  was  aunswered  by 
a  printer  not  long  agone  ;  though  sayth  he,  your  boke  be  wyse 
and  ful  of  learnyng,  yet,  peradventure,  it  wyl  not  be  saleable  ; 
signifying,  indeed,  that  flimflames  and  guegaws,  be  they  never 
so  sleight  and  slender,  are  sooner  rapte  up  thenne  those  which 
be  lettered  and  darkly  makings."  An  expression  of  opinion 
that  goes  to  prove  that  the  publishers'  estimate  of  their  public 
has  undergone  no  material  modification  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  centuries. 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  that  time  Horace  had  no  popularity, 
was  very  little  read,  and  not  in  the  least  appreciated.  Criticism 
was  in  a  very  embryonic  state.  The  age  had  not  been  long 
educated  out  of  an  excessive  admiration  of  Lucian  and 
Statius,  and  was  now  disposed  to  regard  Virgil  and  Ovid  as  the 
"  most  considerable "  of  all  the  ancient  poets,  and  Richard 
Stany hurst,  the  eccentric  translator  of  Virgil  (the  common 
sewer  of  the  language,  as  Southey  dubbed  him),  although 
his  critical  opinion  be  worth  nothing,  was  doubtless  only 
reflecting  the  sentiments  of  his  contemporaries  when  he  classed 
Horace  and  Catullus  with  Ennius  as  "  mere  rabblement."  No 
considerable  portion  of  the  odes  of  Horace  was  translated  into 
English  verse  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1624  another 
divine,  Barton  Holyday,  published  a  selection  of  them,  and  a 
year  later  appeared  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins'  versions  of  the  odes 
of  "the  best  of  lyrick  poets,  contayning  much  morality 
and  sweetnesse."  John  Smith  (1649)  and  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe 
(1652)  were  the  next  translators,  and  in  1666  Alexander 
Brome  collected  the  translations  of  Holyday,  Hawkins,  and 
Fanshawe  into  one  volume,  making  up  the  four  books  by 
versions  of  the  omitted  odes  supplied  by  himself  and  his 
friends.  Creech's  standard  version  followed  in  1684,  and  held 
its  ground  until  displaced  by  Dr.  Francis'  laborious  and  laboured 
work. 

The  earlier  standard  translations,  as  a  rule,  contained  little 
or  no  good  work,  the  most  felicitous  renderings  of  the  odes 
being  invariably  the  stray  single  contributions  of  individual 
poets  and  scholars.  The  very  rigid  views  as  to  their  obligfc- 
tions,  held  by   the   translators,  imposed   seTious   obat&dfc*  to 
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graceful  and  perspicuous  renderings ;  the  one  thing  needful, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  a  strict  verbal 
accuracy,  no  matter  whether  it  involved  harshness,  or  (in  the 
impossibility  of  transcribing  the  idiom)  obscurity  or  absolute 
nonsense.  Milton's  experiment  in  the  verbal  translation  of  Ode 
v.,  Book  i.,  is  eminently  successful  as  compared  with  most  con- 
temporary efforts : — 

What  alender  youth,  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours, 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 

Pyrrha  ?    For  whom  bind'st  thou 

In  wreaths  thy  golden  hair  ? 

Plain  in  thy  neatness  ?     O.  how  oft  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  gods  complain,  and  seas 

Rough  with  black  winds  and  storms, 

Unwonted  shall  admire, 

Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous,  all  gold  ; 
Who,  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful  !     Hapless  they 

To  whom  thou,  untried,  seem'st  fair  !    Me  in  my  vowed 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 

My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

To  the  stern  God  of  Sea. 

The  third  quatrain  is  very  harsh  and  untuneful,  and  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  Mr.  Gladstone's : — 

Who,  now  believing,  doats  on  golden  charms  ; 

Who  hopes  thee  ever  kind  and  ever  void  ; 
Nor,  hapless  !  knows  the  changeful  wind's  alarms 

Nor  thee,  untried. 

The  reaction  from  this  extreme  scrupulousness  necessarily 
brought  about  a  corresponding  degree  of  license.  Cowley  was 
an  incorrigible  offender  in  this  respect,  and  in  a  version  of  the 
above  ode,  expanded  to  nearly  double  the  number  of  lines,  makes 
Pyrrha's  deceived  lover  "  trust  the  faithless  April  of  her  May," 
with  other  ornate  conceits  that  Horace's  good  taste  would  never 
have  dreamed  of.  There  are  many  good  renderings  of  this 
ode  ;  among  modern  ones  those  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Tom  Hood  (the  latter  published  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Cornhitt  Magazine)  are  worthy  of  remark. 

It  is  curious  that  success  in  metrical  translation  seems  to  be 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  translator's  reputation  for  poetic  genius. 
None  of  our  greater  poets  have  shone  as  translators,  and  so  far 
as  Horace  is  concerned  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  not  one  of 
them  has  produced  the  translation  of  an  ode  that,  if  at  all 
above  mediocrity,  has  not  been  far  surpassed  by  the  production 
of  some  man  of  less  pretension.  Pope  imitated  the  Satires 
fairly  (but  the  Satires  are  not  Horace's  characteristic  work),  and 
Dryden  paraphrased  some  few  of  the  odes  with  telling  effect, 
but  the  paraphrases,  although  grand  specimens  of  sonorous 
English  verse,  lose  in  their  diffuseness  all  characteristics  of 
their  original,  and  live  rather  as  monuments  of  Dryden's  genius 
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than  as  specimens  of  his  interpretative  skill.  Ben  Jonson,  with 
stricter  views,  produced  translations  that  have  been  charac- 
terised as  "jawbreaking."  Kit  Marlowe,  whose  very  name 
breathed  to  Charles  Lamb's  fancy  a  poetic  aroma,  lost  all  the 
magic  of  his  mighty  verse  in  the  task  of  translation,  in  which 
too  Herrick's  melodious  muse  sang  sadly  out  of  tune.  Herrick 
was  happy  in  appropriation ;  if  he  could  adopt  a  central  idea 
from  Horace,  Catullus,  Martial,  or  another,  and  weave  around 
it  a  garland  of  his  own  delicate  fancies  and  quaint  conceits,  he 
produced  a  charming  poem,  but  if  he  attempted  to  tie 
himself  down  to  literalness  he  was  wooden.  There  is  an 
epistle  to  his  "  peculiar  friend  John  Wickes,  under  the  name  of 
Postumus,"  which  is  largely  indebted  to  at  least  three  of 
Horace's  odes,  but  contains  much  charming  and  characteristic 
original  work.  Herrick's  version  of  the  Carmen  Amaboeum  is 
respectable,  but  it  is  far  below  many  later  renderings  of  that 
immortal  dialogue.  Bishop  Atterbury's  was  long  regarded  as 
the  happiest  effort  in  translation  of  this  poem,  but  I  think  no 
version  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's. 

The  Carmen  Amaboeum  has  been  more  often  translated  than 
any  other  of  Horace's  odes ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  of  all  poems,  ancient  or  modern,  none  has  so  much 
received  the  flattery  of  imitation.  The  parodies  of  it  are 
numerous ;  many  among  the  political  jeux  cPeaprit  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  There  is  a  dialogue  between  Fox  and 
Home  Tooke*  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review;  one  between 
George  III.  and  Pitt  in  the  Rolliad,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
particularise.  The  most  curious  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is 
a  religious  parody,  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  Soul,  that 
i3  to  be  found  in  the  Reliquice  Wottoniance,  among  the  fugitive 
poems  collected  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

Bishop  Atterbury's  two  translated  odes  have  a  high  and 
deserved  reputation.  The  translators  of  the  last  century 
adopted  them  as  being  works  above  rivalry,  and  Francis  declared 
that  if  Atterbury  had  translated  many  of  the  odes  in  the  same 
style,  he  would  not  have  ventured  upon  his  own  undertaking. 
The  Ode  to  Melpomene  (Book  iv.,  Ode  iii.)  combines  spirit  with 
fidelity  to  an  extent  rare  in  translated  verse,  and  is  a  very  fine 
effort: — 

He  on  whose  birth  the  lyric  Queen 

Of  numbers  smil'd,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  seen 

First  in  the  fani'd  Olympic  race. 
He  shall  not,  after  toils  of  war, 

And  humbling  haughty  monarch's  pride, 
With  laurell'd  brows  conspicuous  far, 

To  Jove's  Tarpeian  temple  ride. 
But  him,  the  streams  that  warbling  flow, 

Rich  Tibur's  fertile  meads  along, 
And  shady  groves,  his  haunts,  shall  know 

The  master  of  th'JEloUaa  song. 
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The  sons  of  Rome,  majestic  Rome  ! 

Have  plac'd  me  in  the  poet's  choir, 
And  envy  now,  or  dead  or  dumb, 

Forbears  to  blame  what  they  admire. 
Goddess  of  the  sweet -sounding  lute  ! 

Which  thy  harmonious  touch  obeys  ; 
Who  can'st  the  finny  race,  though  mute, 

To  cygnets'  dying  accents  raise  ; 
Thy  gift  it  is,  that  all  with  ease, 

Me,  prince  of  Roman  lyrics  own  ; 
That  while  I  live  my  numbers  please, 

If  pleasing  be  thy  gift  alone. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  space  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article  for  quotation  from  even  a  small  proportion  of 
the  best  versions  of  the  odes  that  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  English  poetic  literature  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  translator's  names  would 
fill  a  page,  as  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  day,  to  quote  Lord  Lytton,  there  has  hardly  been  a 
man  of  letters  who  has  not  at  some  time  translated  or  imitated 
some  of  the  odes. 

Pr.  Francis,  the  father  of  the  presumed  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius,  was  the  standard  translator  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  his  work  never  rises  above  mediocrity,  and  often  sinks  far 
below  it.  There  are  many  better  things  than  his  in  the 
contemporary  versions  of  William  Duncombe  and  Boscawen,  on 
the  latter  of  which  Chalmers  bestows  particular  commendation. 

Archdeacon  Wrangham  published  the  four  books  of  Odes  early 
in  the  present  century.  The  following  (Ode  xx.,  Book  i.)  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  work  : — 

In  sober  cups,  Miecenats  dear, 
Partaker  of  my  humble  cheer, 

Thin  Sabine  draughts  you'll  taste: 
Which  I,  in  modest  Grecian  jar, 
Stored  on  that  happy  day,  when  far 

In  playful  echoes  cast, 

The  crowded  theatre's  acclaim 

So  hail'd  you,  that  old  Tibur's  stream 

From  your  paternal  shore, 
And  Vatican's  green  hill  around, 
Catching  the  high  triumphant  sound, 

Threw  back  the  joyous  roar. 

At  home,  bright  Co?cuban,  your  lip 
And  Cales  luscious  growth,  shall  sip, 

Campania's  costly  wines  : 
Alas  !  the  slope  of  Formiie's  hills 
For  me  no  generous  juice  distils, 

No  rich  Falernian  vines. 

Since  Wranghanr  s  time  translators  have  multiplied,  the  last 
thirty  years  having  been  peculiarly  prolific,  and  hardly  a  year 
now  passes  without  witnessing  the  advent  of  at  least  one  new 
worker  in  the  same  apparently  inexhaustible  field.  No  names- 
in  Horatian  literature  stand  higher  than  those  of  its  leading 
contributors  in  our  own  time :  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Professor 
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Conington,  Lords  Derby  and  Lytton,  C.  S.  Calverley  and  Whyte 
Melville. 

The  late  Earl  of  Derby  rendered  thirteen  of  the  odes  into 
English  verse  in  masterly  style.  The  following  extract  from  his 
version  of  Ode  ix.,  Book  i.,  illustrates  the  merit  of  his  work: — 

Mark  how  upon  Soractes'  height 
The  snow  lies  deep  ;  how  lab' ring  woods 
Beneath  th'  unwonted  burthen  bow  ; 
How  stay  their  course  th1  imprisoned  floods. 

File  Thaliarchus,  pile  on  high 
The  blazing  logs,  and  mock  at  cold  ; 
Thi*  gen'rous  flagon  freely  ply 
Of  Sabine  vintage  four  years  old. 


Think  for  the  morrow  nought :  enjoy 
Each  day  the  boons  bestow' d  by  chance  ; 
Nor  rudely  spurn,  too  happy  boy, 
Or  love's  delight,  or  joyous  dance. 

While  crabbed  age  is  far  away, 
Now  manly  sports  beseem  thy  years, 
And  whispers  soft,  at  close  of  day, 
How  sweetly  breath'd  in  willing  ears  ! 

And  tell-tale  laugh  of  merry  maid 
In  corner  hid  ;  and  slender  wrist 
Of  bracelet  spoil'd,  or  ring  convey'd 
From  fingers  that  but  half  resist 

I  am  tempted  here  to  insert  a  very  bright  and  happy  parody 
>f  the  same  ode  by  Horace  Smith  : — 

See  Richmond  is  clad  in  a  mantle  of  snow  : 

The  woods  that  o'ershadow'd  the  hill 
Now  bend  with  their  load,  while  the  river  below 
In  musical  murmurs  forgetting  to  flow, 

Stands  mournfully  frozen  and  still. 

Who  cares  for  the  winter  ?  My  sunbeams  shall  shine 

Serene  from  a  register  stove  ; 
With  two  or  three  jolly  companions  to  dine, 
And  two  or  three  bottles  of  generous  wine, 

The  rest  I  relinquish  to  Jove. 

The  oak  bows  its  head  in  the  hurricane's  swell, 

Condemn'd  in  its  glory  to  fall  ; 
The  marigold  dies  unperceiv'd  in  the  dell, 
Unable  alike  to  retard  or  impel 

The  crisis  assign 'd  to  us  all. 

Then  banish  to-morrow,  its  hopes  and  its  fears, 

To-day  is  the  prize  we  have  won  ; 
Ere  surely  old  age  in  its  wrinkles  appears, 
With  laughter  and  love  in  your  juvenile  vears 

Make  sure  of  the  days  as  they  run. 

The  park  and  the  play-house  my  presence  shall  greet, 

The  opera  yield  its  delight ; 
Catalani  may  charm  me,  but  oh  !  far  more  sweet 
The  musical  voice  of  Laurette  when  we  meet 

Id  tSte-k-Ute  concert  at  night. 
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False  looks  of  denial  in  vain  would  she  fling, 

In  vain  to  some  corner  be  gone  ; 
And  if  in  our  kisses  I  snatch  off  her  ring, 
It  is,  to  my  fancy,  a  much  better  thing, 

Than  a  kiss  after  putting  one  on. 

The  Brothers  Smith  published  a  volume  of  similar  parodies, 
under  the  title  of  Horace  in  London^  many  of  them  in  wit, 
grace,  and  ease  of  versification  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
immortal  Rejected  Addresses.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
here  upon  any  consideration  of  Horatian  parodies,  or  of 
eccentric  and  original  schemes  of  translation.  When  engaged  in 
editing  a  volume  of  selections  of  the  translated  odes  a  few  years- 
ago,  many  curiosities  were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  corres- 
pondents, the  most  original,  perhaps,  being  some  unpublished 
versions  of  odes  by  a  Glasgow  gentleman,  who  had  rendered 
them  into  Scottish,  "in  measures  suitable  for  singing,  to  be  set 
to  well-known  tunes,  thus  making  them,"  as  he  said,"  really  ode* 
or  songs,  not  poems."  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  misdirected 
ingenuity,  in  the  shape  of  one  stanza  of  the  ode  last  quoted  : — 

See  hoo  Soractes'  hoary  heid 

Stands  gleamin'  white  wi'  driftit  snaw, 
While  forest  trees,  wi'  stentit  l>oughs, 

Uneithly  liear  their  load  ava  ; 
An'  burns,  that  oft  in  simmer  time 

Ha'e  swirled  in  wimplin'  eddies  clear, 
A'  hushed  to  eerie  silence,  noo 
In  gloom  deplore  the  dyin'  year  ! 
But  pile  the  fire 
Wi'  faggots  higher, 
An'  bring  the  wine  four  towmonts  auld  ; 
While  sang  an'  mirth 
King  round  the  hearth, 
Wha  cares  a  plack  for  frost  or  cauld  ! 
****** 

The  old  mania  for  literal  accuracy  in  translation  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  time,  in  the  numerous  unavailing  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  acclimatize  the  Horatian  metres,  or  to 
invent  something  closely  approximating  to  them,  and  to  give 
verbatim  translations  of  the  original.  Such  efforts,  however 
conscientious,  invariably  end  in  failure.  As  regards  the  word 
for  word  theory,  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  irreconcilable 
difference  between  the  comparative  diffuseness  of  the  English 
language,  and  the  severe  and  compendious  Latin  idiom 
(especially  as  it  is  employed  by  Horace)  must  show  that  the 
highest  result  that  can  be  achieved  by  its  practice  is  the 
production  of  a  crib,  rather  than  a  poem,  and  a  crib,  moreover, 
that  in  the  exigencies  of  metre  is  rendered  obscure,  without  any 
commensurate  gain  in  poetic  effect.  A  scholar  of  undoubted 
eminence  recently  published  a  work,  the  sole  merit  claimed  for 
which  was  the  success  with  which  he  had  grappled  with  the 
difficulty  of  literal  translation.  As  an  instance  of  how  far  the 
boast  was  justified  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  "  at  thy  neat 
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toilet  wooed  "  is  given  as  an  adequate  translation  of  "  simplex 
munditiis,"  an  interpretation  which  I  venture  to  say  is  about 
the  least  literal  and  one  of  the  very  worst  that  has  ever  been 
offered.  Such  a  blemish  as  this  (and  it  is  by  no  means 
singular)  at  once  robs  the  woik  of  its  only  glory,  and  in 
similar  manner  the  word  for  word  theory,  sooner  or  later, 
invariably  falls  to  the  ground.  The  highest  success  in  metrical 
translation  can  be  achieved  only  by  that  intuition  of  genius 
that  instinctively  seeks  such  forms  of  poetic  expression,  and 
makes  such  choice  of  diction,  as  are  calculated  to  convey  in 
English  an  effect  as  nearly  as  possible  approximating  to  that  of 
the  original  Latin.  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  authors  (notably  Andrew  Marvel,  in  his  Ode  to  Cromwell), 
by  studying  the  peculiarities  of  Horace's  nervous  and  com- 
pressed style,  have  written  original  poems  in  general  imitation 
of  his  manner,  that  are  more  distinctly  Horatian  than  most 
professed  translations  in  our  language. 

George  Chapman,  the  first  translator  of  Homer,  held  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  an  interpreter  "  not  to  follow  the  number  and 
order  of  words,  but  the  material  things  themselves,  and  to 
clothe  and  adorn  them  with  words ;  and  such  a  style  and  form 
of  oration  as  are  most  apt  for  the  language  into  which  they 
are  converted,"  a  theory  the  soundness  of  which  can  hardly  be 
disputed,  although  Chapman's  practice,  which  in  its  laxness 
went  far  beyond  the  lines  here  laid  down,  is  not  to  be 
commended.  Lord  Lytton's  views  as  to  a  translator's  obligations 
are  somewhat  similar,  but  he  is  conscientious  in  practice, 
preserving  accuracy  to  the  extreme  verge  of  consistency  with 
poetic  grace  of  expression.  His  translation  is  very  interesting 
from  his  experiments  in  the  invention  of  unrhymed  metres, 
which,  while  not  exactly  reproducing  the  Latin  forms  of  verse, 
that  experience  has  proved  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  language,  imitates  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
general  construction.  The  result,  whether  due  to  prejudice  or 
not,  has  hardly  been  deemed  a  success.  I  annex  an  extract  from 
the  fifteenth  Epode,  which  is,  I  think,  as  favourable  a  specimen 
of  these  translations  as  any : — 

'Twas  night,  the  moon  shone  forth  in  cloudless  heaven 

Amid  the  lesser  stars, 
When  thou  didst  mock,  in  vows  myself  had  taught  thee 

The  great  presiding  gods  ; 
Closer  than  round  the  ilex  clings  the  ivy, 

Clasping  me  with  twined  arms  : 
"Long  as  the  wolf  shall  prey  upon  the  sheep-fold  — 

Long  as  the  seaman's  foo, 
Baleful  Orion,  rouses  the  wintry  billows — 

Or  the  caressing  breeze 
Ripples  the  unshorn  ringlets  of  Apollo 

Our  mutual  love  shall  be  !" 
Ah  !  thou  shalt  mourn  to  find  me  firm  Neoera 

For  if  in  FIsccus  aught 
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Of  man  be  left,  he  brooks  not  halved  embraces  ; 

Stooped  to  no  second  rank, 
His  love  shall  leave  thee,  and  explore  its  equal. 

The  heart  in  which  the  pang 
Of  the  last  treason  once  makes  sure  its  entry, 

Is  ever  henceforth  proof 
To  charms,  which  perfidy  has  rendered  hatefuL 

Lord  Lytton's  original  treatment  is  likely  to  render  his 
Horace  more  interesting  to  the  scholar  than  acceptable  to  the 
general  public.  Whyte  Melville's  work  is  that  of  a  scholarly 
gentleman,  while  Professor  Conington's  is  more  distinguished 
by  its  learning  than  remarkable  for  any  conspicuous  exhibition 
of  the  gift  of  poetic  expression.  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
displays  both  qualities,  and,  although  in  individual  cases  his 
versions  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  work  of  others,  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries,  on  the  whole,  I  think  his  translation  is 
the  most  generally  satisfactory  that  we  have.  Immeasurably 
superior  to  the  productions  of  the  past  century,  and  possessing 
the  elements  of  popularity  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
•contemporary  efforts,  his  Horace  is  likely  to  retain  a  long  lease 
of  life,  and  to  rank  as  a  standard  work. 

Little  space  is  left  for  extracts,  and  Martin's  odes  are  too 
well  known  to  need  citation,  but  I  could  wish  to  conclude  this 
article  by  the  quotation  of  a  few  verses  from  the  fine  ode  to 
Virgil  on  the  death  of  Quinctilius,  as  rendered  by  that  accom- 
plished scholar  and  brilliant  versifier,  Charles  Stuart  Calverley, 
whose  recent  death  has  left  vacant  a  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  our  minor  poets,  not  soon  and  not  easily  to  be  filled : — 

Un  shamed,  unchecked  for  one  so  dear 

We  sorrow.    Lead  the  mournful  choir, 
Melpomene,  to  whom  thy  sire 

Gave  harp,  and  song-notes  liquid -clear  ! 

Sleeps  he  the  sleep  that  knows  no  morn  ? 
Oh  Honour,  oh  twin-born  with  Right, 
Pure  Faith,  and  Truth  that  loves  the  light, 

When  shall  again  his  like  be  born  ? 

Were  sweeter  lute  than  Orpheus  given 

To  thee,  did  trees  thy  voice  obey ; 

The  blood  revisits  not  the  clay 
Which  He,  with  lifted  wand,  hath  driven 

Into  his  dark  assemblage,  who 

Unlocks  not  fate  to  mortal's  prayer. 

Hard  lot  !  yet  light  their  griefs  who  bear 
The  ills,  which  they  may  not  undo. 

Loiidon.  Frederick  Cooper. 
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First  place  this  month  must  be  given  to  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  the  Princess  Alice ;  not  because  of  their  absorbing 
interest  either  from  a  political  or  a  literary  point  of  view,  but 
simply  on  the  ground  of  their  being  the  memorials  of  one  of 
our  Royal  Family.  The  Princess  Alice  won  a  high  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  women  of  England  by  her  devotion  to  her 
father  during  hi3  last  illness,  and  this  sentiment  took  a  deeper 
hold  when  it  became  known  that  she  had  sacrificed  her  own 
life  to  her  maternal  love.  All  these  events,  though  common 
enough  in  the  daily  life  of  mothers  everywhere,  have  sufficed 
to  envelope  the  memory  of  the  Princess  Alice  with  a  halo  of 
affectionate  regard,  which  is  but  a  left-handed  compliment  to 
Royalty  in  the  bulk.  These  letters  are  the  record  of  a  true 
woman,  wrapped  up  in  her  domestic  duties  and  fondly  attached 
to  a  husband  utterly  unworthy  of  her.  The  conduct  of  the 
man,  subsequent  to  his  wife's  decease,  amply  confirms  the 
impression  of  him  which  one  gathers  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Princess's  letters.  She  strives  valiantly  all  through  to  shield 
him  from  the  dislike  of  all  honest  and  honourable  men,  but 
the  very  transparency  of  her  love  brings  out  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  character  over  which  it  is  thrown.  The  home  life  of  the 
Princess  Alice  after  her  marriage  must  have  formed  a  terrible 
contrast  to  the  luxury  and  wealth  and  domestic  happiness  of 
the  old  home  in  England.  It  is  very  painful  to  read  of  the 
continual  "tightness  of  money"  in  the  princely  house  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  where  the  only  resources  seem  to  have 
been  the  dowry  and  income  which  the  Queen's  daughter  took 
with  her  from  England.  Her  husband,  stripped  of  his  empty 
honours  and  high  sounding  titles,  was  merely  a  pensioner  upon 
the  bounty  of  his  wife's  people.  I  know  of  no  other  term,  less 
offensive,  in  which  to  express  his  position.  My  readers  must 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  how  little  he  deserved  that  bounty, 
and  how  he  requited  it.  The  book  is  not  without  a  melancholy 
interest,  in  spite  of  its  intense  Germanism. 

The  Giant's  Robe,  by  F.  Anstey,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  way 
below  the  mark  of  Vice  Versa,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
English  novels  of  the  season.  I  have  been  greatly  amused  with 
some  of    the  situations    and   charmed  with  several  oi    Wifc 
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characters.  The  plot  is  less  ingenious  than  that  by  which  the 
clever  author  first  made  his  name,  but  all  the  same  it  is 
cleverly  constructed  and  well  worked  out.  A  very  conceited 
young  man,  an  usher  in  a  London  school,  is  ambitious  to  shine 
as  a  novelist,  but  most  of  his  schemes  are  too  grand  to  be 
committed  to  paper.  In  the  meantime,  a  friend  of  his  is 
suddenly  summoned  to  Ceylon,  and,  before  sailing,  leaves  with 
him  the  MS.  of  a  metaphysical  novel,  upon  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  some  years,  with  instructions  that  his  friend  should 
get  it  published  during  his  absence.  The  MS.  is  accepted  by 
an  eminent  publishing  firm,  with  whom  the  author's  friend  has 
an  interview.  In  the  course  of  this  interview,  the  treacherous 
friend,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Cyril  Ernstone,  allows  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  is  the  author,  news  having  reached 
this  country  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer  in  which  the  real  writer 
had  sailed  for  Ceylon.  From  that  moment  the  hero  gets 
entangled  in  a  web  which  is  further  complicated  by  his 
becoming  engaged  to  the  young  lady  to  whom  his  lost  and 
dishonoured  friend  had  been  affianced.  Although  the  narrative 
drags  here  and  there,  (as  do  most  stories  when  issued  in  a  serial 
form),  still  it  is  skilfully  piloted  up  to  the  grand  dSnoHment. 
I  will  not  spoil  the  charm  of  Mr.  Anstey's  story  by  letting  my 
readers  into  the  secret  of  how  it  ends.  Procure  the  book  as 
soon  as  you  can,  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  you 
will  thank  me  for  my  wise  reticence.  The  author  of  Vice  Versa 
has  the  gift  of  story-telling  and  the  power  of  sketching 
character  in  a  very  marked  degree.  I  hope  he  will  soon  add  to 
the  sum  of  obligations  under  which  he  has  placed  the  reading 
public. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  Henry  Irving' 8  Impo*e88ion8  of 
America  is  an  interesting  book  to  the  general  reader,  as  books 
go  nowadays.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not  share  in  that 
absolute  worship  which  so  many  good  people  offer  up  to  our 
"  only  actor,"  as  he  has  been  absurdly  called.  If  it  were  not 
such  rank  heresy,  I  could  name  more  than  one  living 
actor  who  has  impressed  me  far  more  than  the  fortunate 
owner  of  the  Lyceum.  But  since  Irving  is  the  fashion, 
a  humble  individual  like  myself  must  needs  hold  his 
peace,  and  take  things  as  they  are.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  Mr.  Irving  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Brother 
Jonathan's  territory,  and  equally  clear  that  he  managed  to 
combine  business  with  pleasure  to  an  eminently  satisfactory 
extent.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, there  are  few  of  us,  dear  reader,  but  would  be  just  as 
favourably  impressed  with  the  United  States.  The  Americans 
made  much  of  Mr.  Irving — in  some  cases,  much  fun — and  the 
£reat  tragedian  is  naturally  grateful.  Hence  one  ceases  to 
wonder  at  the  eulogistic  tone  which  pervades  this  book  from 
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title-page  to  colophon.  It  will  be  observed  that  where  the  host 
is  not  eulogised,  the  guest  is,  so  that  a  beautiful  consistency  is 
maintained  throughout.  Reading  in  some  places,  one  is 
disposed  to  fancy  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  title  of  the 
book,  and  that  America's  Impressions  of  Irving  would  be  a 
tetter  description.  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  has  done  his  work  "  not 
wisely  but  too  well,"  and  yet  he  has  succeeded  in  compiling 
a  pleasant,  chatty  record  of  a  sort  of  triumphal  tour 
through  the  States.  Many  of  the  incidents  are  intensely 
amusing,  and  will  become  stock  quotations  in  future  collections 
of  theatrical  anecdotes.  Taken  altogether,  the  book  is  very 
good  reading  for  an  odd  half  hour. 

At  clever,  bright,  healthy  novel  writing  there  are  few  authors 
of  to-day  who  can  show  better  work  than  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford ;  and  I  doubt  if  he  has  done  anything  to  surpass  his 
last,  A  Roman  Singer.  To  my  mind  it  boasts  all  the  elements 
that  one  looks  for  in  a  first-class  work  of  fiction,  viz.,  a  good 
plot,  skill  in  elaborating  it,  just  enough  mystery  to  make  it 
piquant,  admirable  drawing  of  individuality  in  the  characters, 
easy  dialogue  and  plenty  of  it,  a  good  many  things  to  win  the 
reader's  sympathy,  a  judicious  fear  to  arouse  his  aversion,  and, 
scattered  here  and  there,  tasteful  word-pictures  painted  by  a 
light  and  accomplished  hand.  I  can  promise  my  readers  that 
they  will  not  find  one  of  these  ingredients  missing  in  A  Roman 
Singer.  The  tale  told  is  so  good  in  itself,  and  so  masterfully 
handled  in  the  telling,  that  I  should  rob  you  of  half  its  enjoy- 
ment if  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  lift  the  corner  of  the 
curtain  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world.  In  the  brief  space #  at 
my  command,  I  could  not  do  even  scant  justice  to  the  author. 
It  is  a  book  to  be  read  in  moments  of  quiet  ease  when  one  can 
drink  in  its  subtle  humour  and  study  the  delicate  tints  and 
shadings  of  its  pictures.  With  so  much  indifferent  fiction  lying 
upon  the  book  stalls,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  is  worse  than 
indifferent,  it  is  like  emerging  from  a  hot  lane  and  coming  face 
to  face  with  a  sea-breeze,  to  pick  up  a  novel  like  Mr.  Crawford's 
latest. 

Cardiff.  *  HWLFFORDD. 
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Mr.  W.  Galloway,  late  Assistant  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the 
South  Wales  District,  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  at 
its  meeting  on  May  loth,  on  "The  Influence  of  Coal-dust  in 
Colliery  Explosions." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  held  May  14th,  a 
•communication  from  Dr.  H.  Hicks,  with  an  appendix  by  Mr.  G. 
Davies,  was  read  on  "  The  Pre-Cambrian  Rocks  of  Pembroke- 
shire," with  especial  reference  to  the  St.  David's  district. 

The  earliest  known  charter  of  the  borough  of  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  0.  Morgan  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  May  15th.  Mr.  Milman, 
who  called  attention  to  some  peculiarities  of  the  charter,  was 
followed  by  Lord  Justice  Fry,  who  pointed  out  the  value  of  the 
document  as  illustrating  the  progress  and  history  of  English 
law  and  custom  in  the  Principality  and  the  status  of  the  Lords 
Marchers. 

In  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  "Hunting  the  Wren,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Academy  of  May  24th,  Mr.  Alfred  Newton 
qu6tes  a  long  passage  from  Yarrell's  British  Birds  (vol.  1., 
pp.  465-466)  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  stated  that  "in 
Pembrokeshire,  on  Twelfth  Day,  a  wren  was  carried  from  house 
to  house  in  a  box  with  glass  windows,  surmounted  by  a  wheel 
to  which  ribbons  were  hung/'  Among  other  explanations  of 
the  origin  of  this  custom  it  was  put  forth  that  the  wren  was  an 
object  of  so  great  veneration  to  the  "  Druids  "  that  the  early 
Christian  missionaries  enjoined  its  persecution  upon  all 
adherents  of  the  new  faith.  The  Pembrokeshire  ceremony  whs, 
or  is,  performed  on  Twelfth  Day — the  feast  of  the  Three  Kings 
— and  the  bird  was  also  spoken  of  as  the  king.  We  ourselves 
have  already  touched  upon  the  subject  in  the  Red  Dragon,  but 
a  paper  dealing  with  it  in  full  from  some  local  antiquary 
would  be  very  acceptable. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  Mr.  W. 
Cave  Thomas  advises  the  promoters  of  the  National  Eisteddfod 
to  study  the  Olympic  Games,  from  which,  he  believes,  they 
may  gather  valuable  suggestions  for  their  own  guidance.  Copies 
of  this  paper  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Mundella,  and  acknowledged  by  th.e   Tight    honourable 
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gentlemen.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  has  just 
received  a  request  from  the  United  States  for  permission  to  re- 
print his  paper  on  "  America's  Standpoint  with  reference  to 
Art." 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  writing  in  the  Athenamm,  says  that 
among  the  pottery  he  has  discovered  in  Antiparos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  is  a  vase  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  one  from  a 
Welsh  barrow,  in  the  British  Museum. 

One  of  the  best,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular, 
things  at  the  Health  Exhibition  is  the  excellent  representation 
of  a  street  in  Old  London.  It  is  admired  by  everybody,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  well  to  note  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Welshman,. 
Mr,  Thomas  Williams,  of  Arlington  Square,  well  known  in 
Cardiff  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the  restoration  of 
Llandaff  Cathedral. 

At  Bullo,  a  few  days  ago,  Henry  Knight,  a  fisherman  in  the 
employ  of  a  Mr.  Francis  Baber,  netted  an  antiquated  portion  of 
an  anchor,  with  other  lesser  parts  of  a  ship  equipment, 
including  half  of  a  second  anchor.  The  first-named  portion  i^ 
believed  to  be  the  "stock"  part,  and  was  broken  in  two, 
probably  by  an  accident.  The  pieces  are  fossilised  together, 
having  the  appearance  of  the  ornamental  legs  of  a  table.  The 
iron  is  garnished  with  a  profusion  of  fossils,  shells  of  many 
varieties,  with  pebbles,  &c.  The  several  pieces  must  have  been 
in  the  sea  for  centuries,  as  the  thickly-studded  fossils,  which 
are  apparently  as  capable  of  resisting  other  elements  as  the 
iron  which  it  adorns,  abundantly  testify.  Altogether,  they  are 
most  interesting  specimens,  and  well  worth  inspection. 

Mr.  Henry  Alipass,  formerly  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Libraries,  now  librarian  of  the  Cardiff  Free  Library,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  and  curator  of  the  Derby  Free  Library, 
Museum,  and  Art  Gallery.  The  salary  is  £200  per  annum, 
with  residence.  The  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Heath  as  curator  of  the  Queen's  Park  Museum,, 
Manchester. 

The  Dean  of  Llandaff  has  presented  fifty  volumes  of  the 
"Philosophical  Magazine''  (from  1851  to  1875  inclusive)  to  the 
University  College  at  Cardiff — a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
scientific  part  of  the  library. 

"  Llyfnwy,"  formerly  of  Maesteg,  has  started  at  Scranton, 
United  States,  a  journal  called  the  Cambro-Ainerican  R-eview* 

For  some  months  past  workmen  have  been  busily  engaged 
cutting  and  clearing  a  portion  of  the  wood  on  the  Cefn  Hengoed 
estate,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  L.  1).  Rees,  between  the  Rhymney 
Railway  and  the  Rumney  River,  to  the  north  of  the  Hengoed 
Railway  Station.  Recently,  as  the  men  engaged  were  grubbing 
up  the  roots  and  bushes  and  breaking  up  the  soil,  they  c&avfc 
upon    some    large-sized    pebble    stones.     They    iovvnA,    on 
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continuing  their  work,  that  these  stones  lay  only  in  one  bed, 
which  ran  in  a  straight  line.  Upon  further  examination  of  the 
place  Mr.  Rees,  the  owner,  was  enabled  to  trace  the  line  of 
stones — which  was  in  width  about  that  of  an  ordinary  narrow 
cart  road — in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  River  Rumney, 
where,  on  the  banks,  plain  traces  could  be  perceived  on  both 
sides  that  there  had  been  an  old  road  leading  from  Cefn  to 
<ielli-Haf-Ishaf.  On  either  side  of  the  road  there  were  also  to 
be  observed  signs  of  the  trees  which  had  been  planted  in  the 
hedgerows  along  the  side.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
thinks  a  correspondent  of  the  Western  Mail,  that  the  discovery 
relates  to  one  of  the  old  Roman  roads  which  ran  to  Caerphilly, 
Gelligaer,  and  Llancaiach  Fawr. 

According  to  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer 
has  been  landscape-painting  in  Wales.  He  took  down  with 
him  from  London  three  tents  and  two  huts,  and  encamped  upon 
the  scene  of  operations,  some  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  tents  was  Mr.  Herkomer's  drawing- 
room  and  bedroom,  another  was  his  father's  bedroom  and 
kitchen  (for  Mr.  Herkomer,  senior,  insisted  upon  being  his  own 
cook),  and  the  third  was  occupied  by  the  servants.  "My 
painting-hut,"  writes  the  artist,  "  stands  raised  on  a  pivot,  with 
a  table  railway  and  wheels,  so  that  I  can  turn  the  window  part 
to  any  view  within  the  radius.  When  right  I  drop  the  four 
legs  and  pull  down  the  ropes.  It  has  successfully  withstood 
heavy  gales,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  inven- 
tion. It  measures  eleven  feet  by  eight  feet,  and  is  eleven  feet 
high,  with  a  large  glass  window  at  the  front  end.  It  is  all  in 
panels,  which  take  to  pieces ;  and  no  part  is  too  heavy  for  a  man 
to  carry."  In  this  room  Mr.  Herkomer  painted  whenever  the 
light  served  him  ;  and  at  other  times  he  etched  or  carved,  his 
father  also  carving  at  a  bench  by  the  window.  In  the  evenings 
the  drawing-room  tent,  with  its  four  glass  windows,  its  petroleum 
stoves,  its  flooring,  and  its  pretty  hangings,  was  lighted  up;  and 
Mr.  Herkomer  declares  that  he  never  felt  more  comfortable  than 
when,  seated  within  it,  he  listened  to  the  howl  of  the  wild  north- 
easter without,  and  to  the  flapping  of  the  treble  canvas-sheet 
above  his  head.  Tired  Londoners  might  do  worse  this  summer 
than  follow  the  popular  artist's  example  and  camp  out ;  for, 
provided  the  adventurer  is  strong  enough  to  stand  it,  a  holiday 
passed  in  a  tent  is  at  least  twice  as  beneficial  as  one  spent  in 
stuffy  boarding-houses  and  crowded  hotels.  Visitors  to  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Cambrian  Academy  of  Art  at  Cardiff  will 
remember  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer's  portrait  of  his  father.  It 
was  one  of  the  gems  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Cymmrodorion  Society's  annual  conversazione  was  held 
on  Thursday,  May  22nd,  when  a  very  interesting  exhibition 
%rns  made  of  curious  books,  works  of  art,  and  antiquities,  &c 
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Amongst  the  MSS.  may  be  mentioned  odd  specimens  of  the 
productions  of  Rhys  Goch  o  Eryri,  Tudur  Aled,  GrufFydd 
Hiraethog,  Huw  Moras,  Gutto'r  Glyn,  and  other  quaint  Welsh 
writers ;  and  a  collection  of  old  Welsh  ballads  and  poems 
transcribed  by  Dafydd  Jones  o  Drefriw.  Two  MS.  copies  of 
Y  Marchog  Crwydrad  were  also  shown,  one  (probably  written 
in  Cardiganshire  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
belonging  to  Mr.  Howel  Lloyd,  and  the  other  to  the  Rev.  D. 
Silvan  Evans.  A  fourth  copy,  which  is  known  to  exist,  cannot 
at  present  be  found.  Among  the  books  exhibited  was  a  Dr. 
Thomas  Browne's  "Pseudodoxia  Epidemica"  (Lond :  1650), 
commonly  known  as  Browne's  "  Vulgar  Errors."  The  volume 
formerly  belonged  to  Lewus  Moras  o  Fon,  whose  name  and 
notes  it  bears.  We  also  find  a  first  edition  of  the  "  History  of 
the  Gwydir  Family,"  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Evan 
Evans  (Ieuan  Brydydd  Hir),  and  an  interleaved  copy  of  the 
Oswestry  edition  of  the  same  work  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Sides  Davies,  of  Oswestry.  A  curious  work  is  that 
entitled  "A  Most  Excellent  and  Perfect  Homish  Apothecary e, 
or  Homily  Physict  Book  "  (imprinted  at  Collen,  MDLXL),  and 
interesting  on  another  score  is  the  facsimile  reprint  of  Gruffydd 
Roberts's  Welsh  Grammar,  printed  at  Milan,  1567,  issued  to 
the  subscribers  of  the  Revue  Celiique.  M.  Gaidoz,  in  his 
preface,  refers  to  Rowlands's  "  Bibliography  "  and  "  Bye-Gones  " 
for  1878-79  for  an  account  of  the  work.  The  same  exhibit  also 
contained  Owen  Jones's  own  copy  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology, 
one  of  two  interesting  specimens  of  Tolo  Morgan wg's  books,  and 
an  Irish  Prayer  Book  in  MS.  written  in  a  beautiful  hand  by 
"  Richard  Williams,"  in  the  year  1721.  The  Rev.  John  Davies, 
M.A.,  well  known  as  a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  exhibited 
several  curious  Sanskrit  MSS. ;  a  Singhalese  MS.  on  palmetta 
leaves ;  a  Synagogue  Roll,  read  throughout  at  the  Jewish  Feast 
of  Purim,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  tracings  ;  a  MS. 
Book  of  Hours ;  and  other  literary  treasures.  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch  displayed  various  artistic  and  literary  rarities,  such  as 
the  "Grandes  Heure  de  Jacques  de  Bourbon,"  dated  1395;  a 
"  St.  Catherine  in  the  Temple,"  dated  1520,  with  miniatures 
by  Geronimus  ;  a  "  Horse  B.  M.  Virginis  "  MS.,  with  seventeen 
miniatures  in  camaieu-gris ;  a  Bentivoglio  Bible,  in  fo.  MS., 
with  eighty  miniatures  and  borders,  dated  1395  ;  some  curious 
Persian  panel  drawings,  painted  on  both  sides ;  and  well- 
preserved  copies  of  William  Salesbury's  New  Testament,  dated 
1567,  and  Morgan's  Welsh  Bible,  first  edition,  dated  1588.  Dr 
Isambard  Owen  was  also  an  exhibitor  in  the  literary  department. 
Mr.  Charles  I.  Elton,  M.P.,  author  of  the  "  Origins  of  English 
History,"  also  sent  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  many  of  them 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  bookbinder's  art.  Amongst  the 
collection  was  a  fine  copy  of  Racine's  works,  dated  MDCXA3V\\^ 
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and  the  "  Reveil  de  Chyndonax."     Mr.  Elton  also  sent  interest- 
ing examples  of  old    Persian    Faience   (Lustre),    an    ancient 
Chinese  enamelled  vase,  and  four  Indian  pictures.     Dr.  Wynn 
Williams  exhibited   a    "Thorn-crowned    Christ,"    ascribed   to 
Correggio  ;  a  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  by  B.  Willarts,  dated 
1562;  a  Russian  painting   of  the   "Entombment  of  Christ,*' 
brought   from   Sebastopol   by   a   British    sailor;     portraits  of 
William  Williams  of  Peniarth  Ucliaf,  Sheriff  of  Merionethshire 
1776,  and   Elizabeth   his   wife,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;    an 
Alchemist's   Mortar,   discovered    in   one   of  the   dungeons  of 
Carnarvon  Castle ;  and  several  Indian  idols,  and  other  curious 
relics.     Dr.  John  Williams,  Queen  Ann-street,   sent   a  small 
selection  of  Carib  stone  chisels,  and  axes.     Professor  Rudler's 
collection  of  coins  presented,  amongst  other  things,  a  silver 
groat  of  Charles  I.,  worked  in  Welsh  silver  and  coined  at  the 
Welsh    Mint   at   Aberystwith,    secured   by   grant   to   Thomas 
Bushell,  once  secretary  to  Lord  Bacon.     The  Aberystwith  coins 
are  to  be  known  by  the  mark,  an  open  book,  stamped  thereon. 
Specimens  of  the  copper  tokens  issued  from  the  Paris  Mint, 
and  known  as  "  Druid's  pence,"  were  also  exhibited,  as  were  a 
number  of  the  "  Wood's  half-pence,"  which  caused  a  commotion 
in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.    Canon  Harford, 
M.A.,  and  Mr.  Love  Jones   Parry,  M.P.,  sent  some  interesting 
Celtic  and  other  antiquities.     Mr.  J.  Milo  Griffith  sent  some  of 
his  successful  productions  in  the  plastic  art,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Davies 
(Mynorydd)  exhibited  a  number  of  busts,  including  those  of 
Miss  Mary  Davies,  the  Rev.    D.  Charles    Davies,  the  late  Sir 
Hugh    Owen,   &c.     Other   exhibits   in  this   department   were 
made   by   Mr.    D.    Davies   and  Mr.  F.  Calcott.     Mr.  W.  Cave 
Thomas  sent   a  drawing  of  Homer,  Pythagoras  and  Appelles, 
being  a   part   of  the  designs  approved  by  the  late  Mr.  Foley 
for  the  decoration  of  the    Flaxman  Hall,  University  College, 
and  Mr.  B.  S.  Marks  and  Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams  exhibited 
several  interesting  paintings  and  photographs.     A  concert  was 
given   in   the  evening,  from  which  Welsh  music   was  all  but 
eliminated. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Edwards,  Dean  of  Bangor,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  by  hanging  at  Ruabon  Vicarage,  the  residence  of 
his  brother,  during  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  May  23rd,  was  the  author  of  "  Church  Extension 
in  Aberdare,"  "  The  Victorious  Life,"  "  The  Church  of  the 
Cymry  "  (a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870, 
upon  the  state  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention),  "  The  Exile  and  the  Return,"  "  Sermons 
on  the  Atonement,"  "The  Babel  of  Sects,"  "The  Unity  of 
Pentecost,"  "The  Calling  and  Education  of  the  Clergy," 
"  Eight  Days  in  the  Camp,"  "  Why  are  the  Welsh  People 
alienated  from  the  Church?"  and  a  Welsh  commentary  upon 
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the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  He  also  edited  for  years  a  publica- 
tion called  u  Amddiftynydd  yr  Eglwys,"  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Church  Defence.  He  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  David  Davis,  Maesyffynon,  Aberdare;  of 
which  town  he  was  some  time  vicar,  and  secondly  to  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Jones,  Treanna,  Anglesea.  He  was 
engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his  melancholy  death  in  a  Welsh 
translation  of  Keble's  "  Christian  Year."' 

At  the  forthcoming  Bala  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archieolo- 
gical  Society  plans  are  to  be  discussed  for  an  index  to  the 
thirty-seven  vols,  of  Arch.  Camb.,  completed  with  the  fourth 
series;  and  for  a  reproduction,  with  additions  and  classification, 
in  the  fifth  series,  of  the  papers  that  have  appeared  in  its 
predecessors. 

The  Government  have  undertaken  to  give  £2,500  for  five 
years,  by  way  of  grant  to  the  University  College  of  Wales  at 
Aberystwith,  on  condition  that  another  £1,000  is  subscribed 
by  the  friends  of  the  College.  Of  this  additional  sum  about 
£700  is  aleady  promised,  including  a  munificent  offer  of  £500 
from  Mr.  David  Da  vies,  M.P.,  with  £50  from  Lord  Sudeley  and 
a  similar  amount  from  Mr.  Stuart  Rendel,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  remainder  will  be  provided. 

The  Council  of  the  North  Wales  University  College  have 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  Hugh  Rudolph  Reichel,  Oxford,  as 
their  Principal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  held 
May  21st,  Mr.  E.  Walford  read  a  paper  by  Signora  Campion, 
u  On  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient  City  of  Luni  in  Italy,*' 
which  it  is  said  Claudius  made  his  port  of  debarkation  when  he 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  wants  to  know  who 
45  M.  A.  Barber"  was  whom  the  Marchioness  of  Bute  stated 
to  be  the  writer  of  a  beautiful  poem,  entitled  Lady  Flora 
Hastings9  Bequest,  originally  attributed  to  Lady  Flora  Hastings 
herself. 

An  original  comic  o|>era,  entitled  "The  Coastguard;  or,  The 
Last  Cruise  of  the  Vampire,"  written  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manning, 
late  of  Swansea,  and  composed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Hulley,  the  well- 
known  conductor,  of  the  same  town,  has  been  performed  at  the 
little  theatre  connected  with  St.  David's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Swansea,  by  amateurs  of  the  town.  The  plot  of  the  piece — 
which  is  in  two  acts — whilst  not  altogether  unoriginal,  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  "  Pirates  of  Penzance." 

The  last  part  issued  of  the  Comb.  Arch.  Journal  contains 
an  excellent  portrait  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Barnwell, 
the  indefatigable  treasurer  of  the  society,  of  which  the  founder 
was  the  Rev.  Longueville  Jones. 

The  large  east  window  of  the  Ruabon  parish  e\\urc\\\\a*  >a*vi\\ 
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filled  by  a  very  beautiful  stained  glass  memorial  to  the  late  Miss 
Marie  Nesta,  the  younger  daughter  of  Sir  Watkin  and  Lady 
Williams  Wynn. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pembroke  Dock  Town 
( 'ouncil  Mr.  James  Williams  said  that,  in  compliance  with  a 
notice  he  had  given  at  the  previous  meeting  relative  to  the 
ancient  charters  of  Pembroke,  he  had  made  diligent  inquiry, 
and  he  feared  that  nearly  all  ox  the  documents  comprising  the 
charters  granted  to  the  old  town  from  time  to  time,  some  of 
them  more  than  six  hundred  years  old,  had  been  lost,  at  least 
no  one  knew  where  they  were.  It  was  a  deplorable  thing  that 
the  town  in  many  instances  had  been  deprived  of  its  charities 
through  the  neglect  of  those  who  should  have  looked  to  them. 
He  thought,  however,  that  what  was  left  should  be  looked  after, 
and  he  would  call  their  attention  to  a  fact  in  which  he  thought 
action  should  be  taken  by  them,  relative  to  two  meadows  at 
Manorbere,  and  he  would  state  "  that  at  a  court  holden  for  the 
lordship  of  Bere  on  October  8th,  1751,  Wm.  Biggins,  mayor  of 
Pembroke,  was  admitted  tenant,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  of  all  those  two  fields  called  Pool  Park  and  Shipping 
Park,  containing  seven  acres,  being  copyhold  lands  within  the 
said  manor,  upon  a  surrender  previously  made  to  his  use  by 
William  Athol  in  consideration  of  thirty-eight  pounds  to  hold  the 
s:ime  and  his  successors,  mayors  of  Pembroke,  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  decayed  housekeepers  and  tradesmen  of  the  town  of 
Pembroke  for  ever,  subject  to  a  yearly  rent  of  one  shilling." 
This  property  consisted  of  meadow  land,  and  was  let  to  one 
James  Thomas  on  lease  for  sixty  years,  from  September  28th, 
1825,  at  a  rent  of  seven  pounds  per  year.  In  1834  this  land 
was  underlet  to  Captain  George  Lloyd  for  fourteen  pounds  a 
year.  This  lease  would  expire  in  1883,  and  he  thought  they 
should  see  to  it,  although  he  had  been  told  that  it  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Jones's  charity.  He  would, 
therefore,  propose  that  an  inventory  of  all  property  and  articles 
belonging  to  the  corporation  should  be  framed,  and  produced  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  election  of  mayor.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  and  carried  nem.  con. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — I  send  you  a  slip  from  the  reprint 
of  Bye-gone8y  to  which  serial  the  late  Rev.  T.  Rowland,  of 
Rhuddlan,  was  a  contributor,  by  which  you  will  see  that  the 
particulars  given  in  your  Literary  Notes  last  month,  concerning 
the  deceased,  were  somewhat  misleading.  Mr.  Rowland  never 
brought  out  any  work  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Lewis  Edwards ; 
and  he  never  compiled  a  Dictionary.  His  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  author  of  a  Welsh  Grammar,  a  new  edition  of 
which  was  published  in  1876 ;  and  of  Welsh  Exercises,  adapted 
to  the  Grammar  which  was  published  in  1870.  In  1875  Mr. 
JiowJand  published  Pregthau  (sermons),  twenty-nine  in  number* 
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He  was  born  near  Bala,  in  1824,  and  was  educited  at  Llandovery 
School,  under  Archdeacon  Williams. 

The  Rev.  D.  Howell  ("  Llawdden"),  Vicar  of  Wrexham,  has 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Conway,  J.P., 
Pontnewydd,  near  Pontypool,  a  most  accomplished  and  estim- 
able gentleman,  whose  skill  as  painter,  etcher,  and  collector 
was  of  a  very  high  order.  Papers  illustrated  by  himself  have 
appeared  in  the  National  Magazine  of  Wales,  and  arrange- 
ments with  him  were  only  quite  recently  concluded  for  the 
appearance  in  our  pages  of  a  fairy  tale  from  his  pen,  with 
etchings  from  his  own  needle. 

On  Saturday,  June  16th,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  Welsh  Congregational  Chapel  in  Barrett's 
Grove,  Kingsland-road,  London,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  to  the  memory  of  the  well-known 
newspaper  correspondent  "  Y  Gohebydd." 

Our  contributor,  the  Rev.  J.  Wyndham  Lewis,  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Minister,  Carmarthen,  has  set  on  foot  a  movement 
for  placing  a  Canon  Powell  Jones  memorial  window  in  the 
chancel  of  Loughor  Church,  now  undergoing  restoration.  A 
portrait,  with  a  biography  of  the  deceased  dignitary  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Lewis,  appeared  in  the  Red  Dragon  for  June. 

We  have  received  from  the  Messrs.  Pears  a  charming  plate 
which  they  have  had  specially  prepared  for  presentation  to 
editors  of  British  newspapers.  Its  subject  is  "  Representative 
London  Journalists,"  eleven  of  whom,  with  their  periodicals  and 
autographs,  are  admirably  brought  out  in  coloured  photo- 
lithography. We  miss  from  the  group  the  editor  of  the  rail 
Mall  Gazette  and  his  paper,  which  is  a  rather  serious  oversight, 
we  should  imagine.  The  enterprising  proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  soap  are  making  quite  a  name  for  themselves  as 
"  dealers  in  fine  art." 


£2otc£  antJ  <&umed. 


[Confined  to  Mattkbh  Rblatim;  to  Wales  ani>  tuk  Borkkr  Cocktus.] 


NOTES. 

Thk    Early    Wklsh    Pokts. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  sulxscribe  for  the  Editor's  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Wales,  and  I  rejoice  much  at  seeing  an  important  gap  in  the  History  of  Welsh 
Literature  now  being  filled  by  the  work.  I  wish  him  an  uncommon  succe*** 
in  his  enterprise.  I  have  in  my  leisure  hours  for  many  years  been  searching 
into  the  genuineness  of  the  works  or  poems  of  the  Cynfeirdd,  and  the  result 
goes  to  prove  that  there  is  not  one  poem,  nor  even  a  stanza,  that  ha*  come 
down  or  been  preserved  to  us  as  genuine  remains  of  the  poets  of  the  sixth 
century.  Myrddin  or  Merlin  of  Nennius,  the  historian,  is  a  myth.  Hw 
romance  is  founded  on  the  legendary  history  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tour,  and 
his  miracles  brought  over  from  the  continent  and  located  in  Britain,  before 
or  about  Nennius's  time,  through  the  A rmorican- Breton  channel.  Talhaearn, 
Neirin,  Taliessin,  Bluchbard,  and  Gian  are  all  right  as  real  persons  and 
poets,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century,  but  none  of  their  works  or  poems  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time.  The  real  Welsh  Myrddin  (Merddin  Emrys  y 
Triad),  author  of  The  Old  Projthecits,  A  fallout  u,  and  the  original  Brut  Tymlio 
perhaps,  flourished  in  the  eleventh,  and  the  other,  Myrddin  ap  Morfryn,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd,  Taliesin  Ben  Beirdd,  and 
Llywarch  Hdn,  authors  of  the  poems  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  works  of  the 
Cynfeirdd,  are  different  characters  altogether  to  those  poets  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  they  lived  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Taliesin  Ben 
Beirdd  is  the  '*  Gwiawn  Bach  "  and  "  Taliesin  y  Dewin  Doeth  *'  of  latter  bards. 
He  is  the  author  of  those  poems  which  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  in  hi* 
Literature  of  th?  Kymry,  says  to  be  genuine  productions  of  Taliesin  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  many  more  attributed  to  the  same  early  poet.  The  same  poet  was 
very  popular  in  his  day,  and  was  living  after  the  illustrious  prince,  Owen  Gwynedd, 
to  whom  he  composed  a  Marwnad,  which  is  called  Manntat  Oxcain  among  his 
poetical  remains.  Soon  after  his  death,  the  strolling  bards  or  singers  about  the 
banks  of  River  Dyfi  composed  pieces  and  gave  them  out  or  sang  them  publicly 
as  real  songs  of  this  celebrated  bard,  for  we  find  Cynddelw  P.M.,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  protesting  stoutly  against  nuch  importunity  on  their  part,  in  the  following: 
lines  of  his— - 

Ny  bu  warthlef  Kert  kynverchiug  werin 

O  l>en  Talyesin  bartrin  beirtrig. 

Cynddelw  yn  Martc.  Ririd  Vlaidd. 

Thus  in  modern  Welsh  : — 

Nid  yw  y  gan  isel  pobl  gwlad  Cynferch 
O  ben  Taliesin,  pennaeth  y  cyfrin  farddol. 

Or  in  English  : — 

The  lowly  lay  of  the  people  of  Kynverch  is  not 
From  the  mouth  of  Taliesin,  chief  of  the  bardic  order. 

These  lines  show  it  wa*  Taliesin  Ben  Beirdd  that  revived  or  founded  MedUeval 
DruidUm,  and  not  Cynddelw,  as  the  author  of   Literature  of  the  Kymry    will 
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have  it.  It  seems  that  Jonas  Mynwy  wrote  several  poems,  which  popular  belief 
Attributes  to  the  same  Taliesin,  under  the  same  nom  iU  plume.  It  is  he  (J.M.) 
who  wrote  the  A  tcdl  Fratik,  Hants  Taliesin,  IHvregicatcd  Taliesin.  His  contem- 
porary bard*  insisted  on  calling  him  Merddin,  as  we  see  in  the  following  lines  in 
Hants  Taliesin  :  — 

"  Johannes  ddewin 

A'm  gelwis  i  Merddin, 

Ond  bellach  pob  brenin 

A'm  geilw  Taliesin." 

lt  Johannes  Ddewin  "  here  was  Sion  Cent  proliably,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  Ddewin  from  his  youth.  Jonas  Mynwy,  or  Johannes  Monumethenis,  was 
Bishop  of  Llandaffr  from  1296  to  1323  ;  and  during  his  episcopacy,  or  about  1300 
Gwylyin  Gam  and  Ardudful  Fychan,  parents  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwylym,  the  poet, 
were  united  in  marriage  there  ;  and  their  boy  was  brought  up  near  Ifor  Hael,  his 
uncle,  at  Gwern  y  Cleppa,  in  Maes-aleg,  not  very  far  from  Llandaff,  where  Jonas 
Mynwy  met  him  many  times  probably,  and  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
talent  which  the  lad  possessed ;  therefore  we  see  there  is  much  truth  in  the  tradition 
contained  in  the  following  Englyn  concerning  him  :  — 

A'm  Ddafydd  celfydd  caelfin,-  -praff  awdwr, 
Proffwydadd  Taliesin, 
Y  genid  yn  Mrogenni 
Brydydd  a'i  gy wydd  fel  gwin. 

Iloplin  ap  Thomas  ap  Einion  in  1380. 

The  Chief  Poet  of  the  West  no  doubt  spent  much  of  his  time  about  the  banks  of 
the  River  Dyfi,  in  Cardiganshire,  where  tradition  has  it  that  he  was  buried  in  a 
conspicuous  spot  in  an  open  country  (this  being  the  wish  of  the  }>oet,  perhaps),  which 
is  still  called  Bedd  Taliesin.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  truth  in  this  tradition. 
We  have  an  example  of  such  a  wish  being  carried  out  so  late  as  last  century,  in 
the  person  most  famous  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  Chateaubriand,  a  Breton, 
who  is  buried  on  a  conspicuous  rocky  isle  near  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany,  where  his 
lonely  tomb  is  seen  to-day. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  views,  I  have  written  a  long  essay  on  the  early 
literatnreof  the  Ancient  Kymry  or  Britons,  in  Welsh,  which  I  have  in  manuscript. 
In  it  I  authoritatively  substantiate  the  opinion  I  advance.  Its  title  is :  Beirdd  a 
Barddoniaeth  Rhamantaidd  yr  Hen  Frythonlaid.  It  will  make  in  print  a  book  of 
an  ordinary  size  of  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  There  is  a 
chapter  in  it  on  Early  Breton  Poetry  and  Literature.  If  I  were  living  in  Wales 
I  should  have  it  published,  but  as  I  am  here  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall 
do  with  it 

Oslikosh,  Wisconsin.  Peter  A.  Griffiths. 


QUERIES. 

Origin  ok  Sating. — In  reading  Bailey's  translation  of  the  Colloquies  of 
Krasraus  the  other  day,  I  came  across  the  expression  (not  to  bo  found,  I  suspect, 
in  the  original)  "  Drunk  as  David's  sow,"  which  I  distinctly  recollect  has 
reference  to  a  Welshwoman.  Will  some  reader  of  the  Bed  Dragon  kindly  help 
me  to  the  origin  of  the  saying  ? 

Aberdare.  *  Qlkrist. 

*  * 
* 

Capt.  Gronow. — Does  any  reader  of  the  Bed  Draff  on  possess  a  copy  of  Gronow's 
life,  or  is  there  any  one  who  would  contribute  a  biographical  sketch  of  him  to 
the  National  Magazine  of  Wales.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  was  a 
Welshman,  or  of  Welsh  descent,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  several  of  the  most 
.akilful  duellists  of  France. 

MeriMyr.  R. 


9i  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Sik  Lkoline  .Tknkins. — Is  anything  known  of  Sir  Leoline  in  addition  to  the 
account  given  of  him  in  Nicholls'  Glamorgan  /    The  correct  name  was  Llewelyn. 

Swansea*  C. 

*  # 

Davii>  Jenkins. — I  desire  information  concerning  the  family  history  of  Judge 
Jenkins  of  Hensoi.  What  were  the  arms  of  the  family  ?  The  Judge  came 
originally,  I  think,  from  Ystradfellte,  and  a  well-known  auctioneer  and  fanner 
of  this  generation,  Jenkins  of  Tatf  Fawr,  claimed  descent  froin  him.  Has  any 
portrait  of  him  been  handed  down  ? 

Mtrihyr.  B. 

*  * 

* 

Vicak  of  Llandovkkv. — Has  any  reader  a  portrait  of  Vicar  Prichard  ? 

AbtryttvritJt.  A. 

*  * 

* 

An  Old  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas. — I  have  in  my  possession  a  sermon, 
printed  at  London  "  for  Isaac  Cleave,  at  the  Star,  next  to  Sergeants  Inn,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  1(579,"  entitled  |  "A  |  Vindication  |  of  the  |  True  Christiau 
Religion  |  In  Opposition  to  the  |  Abominations  of  Popery ;  |  In  a  |  Sennon  | 
upon  Ezek.  21.  24,  2f>,  26,  27.  |  Being  the  text  appointed  by  the  Pope  for 
Master  Whitebrcad,  one  of  the  Popish  Conspirators,  to  preach  upon  the  accom- 
plishing of  their  Wicked  Design,  for  taking  away  the  Life  of  his  Most  Sacred 
Majesty,  &c,  By  /.  Thomas,  Rector  of  S.  Nicholas  ;  preached  at  Carditfe,  Before 
the  Bayliffs  and  Aldermen  there.  Feb.  2,  1675."  I  should  be  thankful  for 
particulars  of  the  Rev.  J.  Thomas's  life,  or  of  the  occasion,  as  far  as  it  was  specially 
applicable  to  Cardiff,  upon  which  the  sennon  was  preached. 

Cardiff.  Jahash. 


dkaconigenj:. 


With  reference  to  the  correction  of  a  point  in  the  "  Story  of 
an  Envelope  "  which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the  Red 
Dragon,  the  author  begs  to  say  that  Lord  Hautevilie  not  being 
a  "  real  live  English  Lord,"  but  a  spurious  imitation  of  the 
genuine  article,  would  in  all  probability  be  the  very  person  to 
fell  into  the  error  of  inscribing,  not  on  his  visiting  card,  but 
on  an  envelope  addressed  to  himself,  "  Baron "  instead  of 
simply  "  Lord  "  Hautevilie. 


*  * 
* 


IN  MEMOEIAM. 

TJte   Very  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Edwards,  Dean  of   Bangor r 

Died  May  2Uh,  1884,  aged  47  years. 

Dead,  but  not  forgotten, 

Such  the  epitaph  we  give. 

Let  the  sun's  spots  fade  before  us, 

Only  the  sun's  brightness  live  ! 

Dead  the  failings,  weak  and  human, 

They  were  of  the  earthy  earth, 

But  the  mind  and  aspirations 

Were  of  more  than  mortal  birth. 

By  God  given,  returned  sadly 

By  the  broken,  anguished  soul. 

But  o'er  sound  of  lamentation 

Shall  th'  angelic  pean  roll, 

Deadening  earth-born  cries  and  sorrows, 

Bidding  us  to  grieve  no  more, 

He  has  risen  from  his  weakness 

And  is  on  the  heavenly  shore, 

Standing  in  the  light  of  sunset 

In  the  eternal  calm  of  God, 

By  his  side  the  cross  he  carried, 

At  his  feet  earth's  'venging  rod. 

Merihyr,  June,  1884.  Cattwg. 

*  * 

* 
Boards  of  Health  are  not  generally  associated  with  wit  and 

humour,  but   the   Builth   Board   really  may  claim  to   be   an 

exception.     The  members  of  that  body  have  lately  placed  two 

wooden  seats  by  the  side  of  the  Irvon,  with  this  legend  carefully 

painted  thereon.     "Do  not  cut  a  friend."    Well  done,  Builth  \ 

Let  our  collier  boys  note  this  when  they  go  on  i\ie\i  aurtmsCv 

pilgrimage  to  the  Wells. 


■96  DRACONIGEN.E. 

The  followiDg  are  among  the  extracts  entitled  "  Leaves  from 
our  early  issues  (of  the  year  1809),"  given  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  North  Wale*  Chronicle.  "  Lately,  aged  88,  Mrs.  Beatson,  in 
St.  John's  Madder-market,  Norwich.  She  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
and  commonly  called  the  Freemason,  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  concealing  herself  one  evening  in  the  wainscoting  of  a 
lodge-room  where  she  learnt  that  secret,  the  knowledge  of  which 
thousands  of  her  sex  have  in  vain  attempted  to  arrive  at.  It  is 
said  she  was  a  singular  old  woman :  the  secret  died  with  her.*5 

•  * 

* 

The  Visitors'  Book  at  one  of  the  Beddgelert  hotels  contains* 
the  following  reference  to  the  village  with  the  awful  name  that 
never  ceases  to  surprise  tourists,  although  it  only  exists  on 
paper : — 

The  winter  panned,  the  spring  time  came,  the  summer  sun  shone  bright  ; 
A  green  grave  HeH  beneath  the  shade  of  Snowdon's  kingly  height ; 
And  many  a  tear  I  nhed  for  her,  who  lies  in  death  so  low — 
Sweet  Nancy  Jones  of  Llanfairpwllgwyngylltyailio. 

*   * 
* 


|n    JHrmoriam. 


JOHN    HOWELLS, 

St.  Athan, 
DIED     AT     BRISTOL,     MAY     18th,     1884, 

-A.O-E3D     62     YEABS. 


Interred  at  Arno's  Vale  Cemetery,  Friday,  May  23rd,  1SS4* 


Personally  Regretted  by  every  Reader  of  this  Magazine,  to 
whose  pages  he  had  l>een  a  valued  Contributor  from 

the  First. 


DANIEL  OVEN  &  CO., 

LIMITED, 

WESTERN  MAIL  BUILDINGS, 
ST.    MARY    STREET, 


The  ONLY  Agents  pob  this  District  Appointed  bt 

Messrs.  CHUBB  &  Co., 

XiXMXTBD, 

FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THEIR 

FIRE  AND  THIEF-PROOF 

STRONG  ROOMS,  SAFES, 

LOCKS,  GASH  &  DEED  BOXES.  &0. 


Public  Companies,  Bankers,  Merchants,  and 
others  should  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  before 
placing  their  orders.  The  most  perfect  security 
and  strength  guaranteed.  No  second-hand  or 
showy  goods  of  worthless  quality  supplied. 


CORNS!  CORNS! 

POSITIVELY  AND   QUICKLY 

CURED   WITHOUT    PAIN. 


MUNDAY'S 
"VIRIDINE 


s 


An  entirely  new  preparation,  free  from  Caustic,  or 

anything  irritating  to  the  skin. 

This  infallible  remedy,  introduced  by  J.  MUX  DAY,  lias  obtained  a 

world-wide  reputation.    The  efficacy  of  "VIRIMINE"  may  be  judged 

by  its  having  enred  corns  of  over  40  years*  standing,  which  bad 

resisted   all   other  remedies. 

72  succeeds  where  aU  Plasters  and  Caustics  have  failed 

In  removing  both  Hard  or  Soft  Corns  and  Warts. 

In  Bottles,  price  Is.,  by  Post  Is.  2d. 


FROM    MDLLE.    HABIE    MULLER. 


Mm.  M uwiht. 

Pnri.,  utaitk  cun'f  nir. 
bought  ilid  ib<irt<w 


■it  ji.u  liii"tr  my  Iii-l  «"  my  liTiiy.     Till'  ho'Lilt-  ( 
rii'nJ  >il  uiiiiv.  mho  in  netr!;  mid  wiln  pun,  Hill 


Millie.  MAR1B  MULLER. 


TESTIMONIAL    FROM    MESSRS.   WILCOX    ft    Co., 

Engllih,  French,  and  Oonnin  Ohamltti, 

"iff "if  tbr%isir  unions  '".bc 
I-  gnd  rtlalioiu. 


.vrly  ■!■*■•  ■ 


CAUTION. — As  there  are  several  imitations  of  this  preparation,  the 
pnblic  are  requested  to  ask  for  "MUNDAV'ti  VIRtlHNB,"  and  see  that 
my  signature  is  on  the  end  of  each  Package.  By  ordering  "Corn  Cure" 
you  may  receive  one  of  the  many  so-called  '•  remedies  "  which  only  give 
some  relief,  or  some  worthless  imitation  »f  "  Viridine." 

J.  MUNDAY,  OPERATIVE  CHEMIST, 

1,  DUKE  STftEET,  Corner  of  High  Street,  CARDIFF, 


AGENTS.— ion  don ,  Wilcox  ft  Co.,  Chemist*,  :M9,  Oxford  Stre«t  (W.)  Littrpect, 
Smut  ft  Co.,  Chemittn,  58,  L.ild  Street  Dublin,  Hayks  ft  Co.,  1% 
Untftoa  Street.  Ain't,  l'harvnadei  lw™\,  14,  Hue  da  la  Pali. 
Amsterdam,  J'khry  ft  Co.,  07,  KaAvenAroal.  Vrt\ 


AUGUST,   1884. 


THE 


3. ed  Dragon 


C*r 


National 


PRICK    SIXPENCE. 


(fonttr.t*  ■ 


Motable  Md  Or  Wales—  With  Portrait     ... 
Mr.  Thortin.  Itfvan.     By  John  Dnfr*. 
What  Cannot  Love  Do?     By  John  Saunden 
T«t  Maximum  at  Avkbury  and  Stosehsngf. 
Okicinal  Poetry.     Ry  Eliza  Vallum 
Thk  Prekbnt  Conihtion  or  the  Welsh  Xatto* 

A  Wemh  Preachment.    ByJarco 

Tux  Health  Exhibition.     By  Frederick  Cuura-r 
TBI  CakLTLE  CoRREHPOKDEHUE,     By  Jamea  Mania 
IsXEB  DATS  ON  THE  ITALIA!)  Laieb.     By  Denzil  Vam 

Lttebabt  and  Abt  Xoteh  ok  the  Month,  Ac. 

Nona  a-vd  Queries      

Dbaooniceha     


By  J.  H 

By  I).  C.  Dwieo,  F.ft.S. 


RDIFF:  DANIEL  OWK.Y  ft  Co.,  Limited,  WESTERN  MAIL  W31UJY&Q&. 
LOXDOX.    W.  KENT  A  Co.,  PATERNOSTEB,  HOW. 


OANIEL  OWEN  AND  COMPANY, 


BOOKBINDERS,    ACCOUNT    BOOK    MANUFACTURERS 

WHOLESALE    STATIONERY. 


Printexa  to  the  Corporation  of  Cardiff  the  Bute  Docki  Estate,  ffimMrindt 
to  the  Oardiff  Free  Library  and  Swansea  Froe  Library. 


ABO   RAILWAY   TIME   TABLES, 

OABDIFF   TIDE   TABLES   AND   ALMANAO, 

ILLUSTRATED   GUIDE   TO   CARDIFF. 

THE   RED   DRAGON   (the  National  Magaxine  of  Wales*  *&,  Jo,  *& 

*4^|ot  4>  Soiling  +  and  4>  gullng  4>  done  +  for  +  the  4>  (rode1 


E8TIMATE8    GIVEN    TO    AUTHOR8. 


THE    RETAIL    ESTABLISHMENT 

Is  replete  with  every  kind  of 

COMMERCIAL  AND    LAW   STATIONER! 


"**<•*  ~  «fcj»  N„*»  «^   «     —  -^-  — -   ^»  j-  .,**■   x*   *   k^^^V^**^*^*^^^  IM*  >«*\*     ^  * 


WESTERN    MAIL   BUILDINGS 


RED   DRAGON  ADVERTISER. 


VALUABLE    FAMILY    MEDICINE. 

ESTABLISHED   183f». 

WHELPTON  S  YE6ETABLE  PURIFYING  PILLS, 

Arc  one  of  those  rare  Medicines  which,  for  their  extraordinary  pro- 

Krtics,  have  gained  an  almost  UNIVERSAL  REPUTATION.    Sunt- 
rs  are  constantly  bearing  testimony  to  th^ir  great  value  in  Disorders 
of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys ;  also  in  Rheuma- 
timdc  ■uwicimcLwi^  f  ^■m»  ■*  ,n*y  d®  wen  from  the  Testimonials  published  from  time  to 

-a.. J  time.    By  the  timoly  use  of  such  a  remedy  many  of  the  scrloiinl.t 

afflicting  disorders  which  result  from  proper  means  being  neglected  might  b**  avoided  and  much 
suffering  saved,  for  "  Prkvbktiox  is  bbttkr  than  Curb. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  price  7 id.,  Is.  ljd.,  and  2s.  9d.,  by  G.  WHELPTON  &  SON,  3,  Crane  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Sent 
free  by  post  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  9, 14,  or  33  stamps.  147 

Just  published,  Crown  8vo.,  360  pp.     Price  Is. ;  Postage  3d. 

CYFANSODDIAD  DYN 

Yn  cael  ei  ystyried  yn  ei  Berthynus  a  Gwrthddrychau  Allanol.  Gan 
GEORGE  COMBE ;  being  a  Welsh  Translation  of  G.  Combe's  well- 
known  work,  "  The  Constitution  of  Man." 

Published  by  DANIEL  OWEN  <fc  CO.,  Limited,  Cardiff. 


Now  ready,  Crown  8vo.,  170  pp.     Price  Is. ;  postage  lid. 

Y  FERCH   0  GEFN  YDFA. 

Gan  CRAIGFRYN. 
Published  by  DANIEL  OWEN  <fc  CO.,  Limited,  Cardiff. 


HANDBOOK  ON  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES 

A  Prize  Essay,  with  additional  Notes  and  Observations  upon  the 
Establishment  of  a  Superannuation  Fund,  Valuations  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  Explanatory  Abstracts  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies.  By  D.  EDMUNDS,  Esq.  Price  Is. ; 
Pottage  2d. 

DANIEL   OWEN   &   CO.,    Limited,  Cardiff. 


The  MONARCHS  of  ENGLAND 

In  Verse.     Price  Id.;  postage  Ad. 
DANIEL  OWEN  «fe   CO.,    Limited,  Cardiff. 
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LLANGAM  MARCH     WELLS, 


On  the  Central  Wales  Section  of  the  London  and  North- Western 


Within  the  last  year  the  Saline  Water  of  these  Wells  has  been  subjected  to  a 
searching  analysis  by  Dr.  Dupre,  F.T.C.,  F.R.S.,  of  London,  and  has  l>een  found 
to  contain,  amongst  other  constituents,  an  appreciative  quantity  of  Chloride  Of 
Barium.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kreuznach  Spring  in  Germany,  Baric 
Chloride  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  other  known  Mineral  Waters. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  Barium  ranks  high  in  cases  of  Strumous  Disease  in  its 
protean  forms,  ( rlandular  Enlargements,  Scrofula,  Chronic  Rheumatism,  and 
Epilepsy.     It  is  also  useful  in  other  diseases,  such  as  Liver  Derangements,  &c 

The  complete  analysis  of  the  Waters  by  Dr.  DupnS,  referred  to  above,  is  as 
follows :  — 

The  Water  is  clear,   of  very  slight   saline  taste,  and    holds  but  little 
carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  contains  per  gallon — 


Chloride  of  Sodium 

...  18!> '56  grains. 

,,         „  Calcium 

...     84-56      „ 

,,         „  Magnesium   ... 

...     24-31       „ 

„       „  Barium 

...       6-26      ,. 

Carbonate  of  Calcium     . . . 

2-80      „ 

Silica 

...       1*40      „ 

Total  Saline  constituents  per  gallon     ...  308*89 


»' 


The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Water  is  the  presence  of  a  notable 
quantity  of  Chloride  Of  Barium,  and  a  consequent  total  absence  of 
Sulphates.     Barium  is  a  rare  constituent  of  Mineral  Water.  , 

F.   DUPRE. 

Westminster  Hospital,  A  vyust  23rd,  1SS3. 

Visitors  wishing  to  derive  benefit  from  the  Water  can  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated either  at  the  Cammarch  Hotel,  or  in  the  numerous  private  lodgings,  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  go<xi  :  the  air  bracing  and 
invigorating,  the  altitude  being  about  700  feet  above  sea  level ;  whilst  the 
immediately  contiguous  Epynt  range,  easily  accessible,  would  give  an  additional 
1,000  feet  altitude,  with  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  walks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  varied  and  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
attractive  to  visitors.  The  district  is  peculiarly  rich  in  wild  flowers  and  ferns  of 
various  and  rare  species.  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing  can  be  obtained  in  the  River 
lrfon  and  other  streams.  The  Pump-room  is  refitted,  and  furnished  with  every 
convenience.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  and  other  amusements.  Tourist  Tickets 
for  one  month  are  issued  from  the  whole  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
system. 

Any  enquiries  respecting  the  Waters,  &c,  should  be  addressed  to 
Epynt  House,  Llangammarcb  Wetta,  B..S.O.,  Bt%c«Dstata*.     \J* 
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DEAN    AND    SON'S     LIST. 

-    Ctorreoted  to  two  month*  later  date  than  any  other  glmilar  Works. 
Hat  over  60  Pages  more  matter  than  last  year. 


fiS  DEBRETTS  ffi 

PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,   KNIGHTAGE, 

AND  COMPANIONAGE  FOR  1884. 

Being  Corrected  to  the  end  of  December,  1883,  it  contains  later  inform* 
tion  than  any  other  kindred  volume,  and  about  50  page*  of  Extra  Matter,  com* 
prising  succinct  description  of  Predecessors  of  Peers  and  interesting  Historical  Data. 
It  is  the  only  Volume  that  gives  the  Biographies  and  Addresses  of  Companions  of 
the  various  Orders  and  of  the  Collateral  Branches  of  Peers  and  Baronets. 

Royal    Edition    of    Debrett's    Peerage,    Baronetage, 

Companionage,  and  Knightage,  Titles  of  Courtesy,  with  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Nobility.  Price  80s. ,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges ;  or  calf,  35s.  6d. ; 
or  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  15s.  6d.  each. 


HOUSE  OF  COIIONS  AID  THE  JUDICIAL  BENCH, 

With  Armorial  Engravings  of  M.P.B,  Judges,  and  Parliamentary  Boroughs. 

Price  7s.;  half -calf,  12s. 


otorla    Oroas: 

WITH   THE    GALLANT    DEEDS    WHICH    WON    IT. 

Full  of  Illustrations.  See  Victoria  Cross  in  Zululand,  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges,  and 
Victoria  Cross  in  Afghanistan,  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges.  Ditto  in  the  Crimea— in  India 
— in  Abyssinia,  Is.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth  gilt  By  Lieut -Col.  Knollys  and  Major 
Elliott.  Gallant  Deeds  of  Sepoys  and  Sowars,  Is.;  or  Is.  6d.  cloth,  fully 
illustrated.     Post  free,  2d.  extra. __  _ 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Actors  and  Home  Performance. 

Teu  LITTLE  BLUEBELL,  by  Amee,  Is.  9  The  PRINCE  and  WITCH,  by 
Myra  Craeg,  Is.  Others  in  Series  are — 7  Miller's  Maid,  Is.  6  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  Is.  5  Mother  Goose,  Is.  4  Puss  in  Boots,  Is.  3  Cinderella,  Is.  2 
Whittington,  Is.  1  Beauty  and  Beast,  Is.  8  King  Richard,  Is.  By  Miaa 
Corner.  Each  Is.,  gilt  edges.  Post  free,  Is.  Id.  PARLOUR  PLAYS,  with 
directions  for  arrangement  at  small  expense,  edited  by  Clement  Scott,  2s.  6d. 

TBI  CHB88  PLAYER'S  CHRONXCUB, 

A  Journal  of  In-door  and  Out-door  Amusement     Published  Weekly,  price  3d. 

Terms  of  Subscription : — 
Three  Months,  3s.  3d.;  Six  Months,  Gs.  3d.;  Twelve  Months,  12s. 

Just  Published,  with  452  various  and  very  Useful  Receipts, — Six  Shillings, 

GUNTER'S    MODERN    CONFECTIONER 

AND      BISCUIT      BAKER, 

With  Designs  for  Preparing  and  Laying  Out  Dessert    Fifth  Edition.    A  Practical 

Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Latest  and  Most  Improved  Methods  of  Making 

the  various  kinds  of  Confectionery,  including  Ices. 

PHTNODDIRRII, 

AND  OTHER  LEGENDS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

By  E.  Callow,  a  Native  of  the  Island.    With  63  original  illustrations  designed  by 

well-known  artists,  and  engraved  by  W.  Watson.     Small  quarto,  gilt  edges. 

These  Romantic  Legends  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  collected  from  various  sources,  are  uow  ureaettt<M\ 
for  the  first  time  in  the  form  of  Fairy  Tales ;  and  will  be  found  alike  entortaVftYa^  u>  \XveV*\«t 
of  romance  and  the  curious  In  legendary  Ion.    Price  Five  Sbullngft. 

LONDON:  DEAN  &  SON,  Publishers.  160a,  fleet  Street  fcS.  \Sa» 
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CHARLES  T.  JEFFEMES  &  SONS, 

BOOKSELLEES,    &c, 

Canynge  House,  Redcliffe  Street,  BRISTOL 


ESTABLISHED    OVER    60    YEARS. 


if  Books  required  c 


Tlio  following  li  a  Selection  from  our  Stock.    An;  Class  i 
reported  by  correspondence,  and  forwarded  up 

lilBALIiTO  Camhiiknsis"  Itinerary  of  Abp.  Baldwin  through  Walt*.  a.1>.  1.188,  with 
Hi*torical  arid  T.ijuijriLiilLicul  ilhi-tratic.tm  In'  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoar*  59  fine 
engravings.     2  vols,  royal  4 to,  hoanU,  uncut,  £2  lfin,  (pub.  £8  8b.)  1806 

I.tv's  D.'luurntiiiiin  of  R. ou:ii l  Aiitiiiiiitioii  found  nt  Ciurrlivn  and  it-  Ntighlnmrhomi, 
trith  numrrout  iUuatratlott*,  4to,  half  doth  (top  inmyiiu  damaged,  and  two  or 
three  tiare,  dirty),  8s.  1845 

JokbV  BbbcknookshibK:  History  of  the  County  of  Brecknock.  Map,  portrait*,  and 
nunuraiu  fine  tngravingi  by  .Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  and  Bascross.  3  vols.  royal 
4to,  ruisia  extra,  410  10*.  1S05-9 

Fine  copy,  blurting  alonr  oo-l  £1.     Sir  Colt  Ilomt's  ropy. 

TViiOh'k  Principal  Rivers  of  Wales  Illustrated,  from  the  Source  of  each  River  to  it* 
Mouth,  with  Descriptions.  Lakoe  Pafkk,  map  and  nuMimnn  beautiful  rtc/k. 
ingt  on  tinted  paper.  2  vol*,  imp].  4to,  Jint  copy  in  raaia,  yilt,  gilt  ctlgct, 
£4  15s.      (Sir  Colt  Hoare's  copy. )  1813 

I.huvii's  Archniil.ijiii  Britannic*:  an  Account  of  the  Language*,  Histories,  and 
Custom*  of  the  Original  Inhabitant*  of  Great  Britain.  Vol.  1,  Gloawgiaphy, 
all  published.    Lahck  Papeh,  folio,  ruwi'u,  •/ilt.jinr  npy,  rery  Karat,  d  3s. 

Oxford,  1710 

—  Another  copy,  calf  (binding  tlighUg  broken),  ill   10*.  Oxford,  1710 
Ahch.KOWK;m  Casihkknkih:  The  Antiquities  ol  Wale*  and  it*  Marohes      Ertgni- 

ringi.     Vols.  3  and  4  bound  blether,  doth.  1848-y 

—  VoL  for  1851,  engraiingt,  doth.  1851 

—  Vol.  for  1852,  engraringi,  half  mororra.  1852 

Another  copy,  in  part*.  1852 

Vol.  for  1854,  kalfealf.  1854 

-Ymnemus  Odd  Parte,  from  its  commencement  to  18«8.    Is.  6tL  ea 

KhliolKm'  History  mad  Antiquities  of  Glamorganshire  fto.4"vt*  T 
fiif/raring*,  Sro,  doth  (good  as  new),  ~" 
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Malkin'e  Scenery,  Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  South  Wales.    Enlarged  edition, 

fromU.    2  vols.  8vo,  boards,  6s.  (pub.  £1  1h.)  1807 

Evans*  (Re*.  J.)  Tour  through  South  Wales,   including  Botanical  Researches. 

8vo,  boards,  2s.  1800 

Warner's  (Rev.  R)  Walk  through  Wales,  in  1797.     Fifth  edition,  col.  front.    8vo, 

board*  la  6d.  1810 

Morgan's  (Mrs.)  Tour  to  Milford  Haven,  in  1791.     8vo,  boards,  2s.  1795 

Cambrian  Register  (containing  the  Antiquities,  History,  &c,  of  Wales).     Map  and 

col.frontM.     2  vols.  8vo,  boards,  scarce,  £1.  1795-6 

Davie*'  Celtic  Researches.    Thick  royal  8vo,  half  doth,  12s.  1804 

Willis'  (Brown)  Survey  of  the  Cathedral -Church  of  St.  Asaph.     Frontispiece,  Svo, 

new  half  calf ,  15b.  1720 

Roberts'  Cambrian  Popular  Antiquities.     Numerous  coloured  eiufravings,  8vo,  half 

calf,  12s.  1815 

Prichard's  (J.  T.  Llewelyn)  Adventures  of  Twm  Shon  Catty,  a  Wild  Wag  of 

Wales.     Small  8vo,  half  calf,  gilt,  7s.  6d.  Cowbridge,  1839 

Wilkins'  History  of  Merthyr  Tydfil.     8vo,  doth,  5s.  Merthyr  Tydfil,  1807 

Poetical  Works  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  a  celebrated  Bard,  who  Flourished  in  the 

Reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII.     Part  1. 

8vo,  doth,  3s.  1887 

Walters'  English  and  Welsh  Dictionary,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Welsh  Lan- 
guage. 2  vol*.  4to,  calf,  £1.  DolgeUey,  1815 
Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales.  Numerous  engravings,  2  vols.  4  to,  half -bound,  15s.  1784 
Prichard's  (J.  T.  Llewelyn)  Welsh  Minstrelsy.  8vo,  boards,  5s.  1825 
History  of  Wales,  written  originally  in  British,  Englished  by  Dr.  Powell,  with 

Description  of  Wales  by  Sir  John  Price.     8vo;  binding  broken,  7s.  1784 

Williams'  History  of  Monmouthshire.     Map  and  numerous  fine  engravint/s,  4 to, 

half  calf,  £2.  l     1796 

Nicholas'  History  and  Antiquities  of  Glamorganshire  and  its  Families.    Numerous 

engravings,  royal  8vo,  doth,  new,  7s.  1874 

Higgins*  Celtic  Druids.      Map  and  numerous  plates  of  Druidical  Monuments,  4to, 

half  cloth,  £8.  1827 

Presentation  copy  from  the  Author. 
Halliwell's  Notes  of  a  Family  Excursion  in  North  Wales.     Engravings,  small  4to, 

doth,  7s.  18(50 

Only  a  *mall  number  printed  privately  on  thick  paper. 
Bingley's  North  Wales,  its  Scenery,  Antiquitien,  Ac.      Map  and  music,  2  vols.  8vo, 

boards,  4s.  1804 

Owen'B  Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Welsh  Grammar. 

Vol  1.     Thick  royal  8vo,  boards  (upper  half  of  title  torn  off),  7a.  1803 

Jeffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History,  translated  by  Thompson.    8vo,  calf  (binding 

broken)  6s.  1718 

Prichard's  (J.T.  Llewelyn)  Heroines  of  Welsh  History.    Post  8vo,  dotJt,  3s.  6d.    1N54 
Waring'8  Recollections  and  Anecdotes  of  Edward  Williams,  the  Bard  of  Glamor- 
gan.    Portrait,  post  8vo,  doth,  5s.  1850 
Giraldu*  Cambrensis  de  Instructione  Principum.     Libri  III.     8vo,  half  morocco, 

3s.  1840 

Black's  Picturesque  Guide  through  North  and  South  Wales.    Maps  and  engravings, 

post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  1848 

Spun-ell's  Dictionary  of  the  Welsh  Language,  with  Grammar.     Post  8vo,  bound, 

2s.  Carmarthen,  1853 

Evans'  English- Welsh  Dictionary,  containing  all  Words  necessary  for  reading  an 

English  Author.     8vo,  boards,  4s.  Carmarthen,  1812 

BOOKS  WANTID, 

For  which  a  good  price  will  be  given  in  Cash  or  Exchange,  viz.:  - 

Jesse's  Pretenders.     2  vols.  Leigh  Hunt's  Works  (any). 
George  Selwyn.     4  vols.                      Dickens'  Works  (any  original). 


House  of  Hanover.     8  vols.  Freere's  (Miss)  Works  (any  original). 

London.     4  vols.  Sowerby's  Botany. 

Pardoe's  Louis  XIV.  !       Books  on  America— 1600  to  VISA. 

Marie  de  Medici*.  I       8vo.  Edition,  CoWyn'a  CVvare  ol  W\* 

Franc*  I.  I  Wild  Deer. 

Must  be  dean  and  in  Boards  preferred.  \^4\ 
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r  MSS.t  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  should  be  sent  prepaid  to  the  Cardiff 

publishing  office  of  the  "Red  Ifragon,"  addressed  to  the  Editor,  who  will  in  no 

case  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  rejected  matter  that  is  not  accompanied  with 

stamps  to  cover  postage.    Preference  n»U  be  given  to  talcs,  tfcelc&tt,  essays*  and 

poetry,  of  which  the  subjects  art  national  in  tKeir  character. 
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ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK    BANK.— Southampton  Buildiugs,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other 
Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances 
when  not  drawn  below  £50.     No  commission  charged  for  keeping 
Accounts,  excepting  under  special  circumstances. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three  per  cent. 
Interest,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge,  the  custody 
of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables ;  the  collection 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons  :  and  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Annuities. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 
March  31tf,  1884.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

The  B  irk  beck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts  exceed  Five  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER 
MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  and  no  Rent  to   pay. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHIL- 
LINGS PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  either  for 
Building  or  Gardening  purposes.  Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  [45 

W.  E.  WALKER, 

NORTH  STREET.  CARDIFF. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


HAY,  CORN  &  SEED 

MERCHANT. 


Dealer  in  Bran,  Sharps,  Mealst  and 
a//  fakds  of  Poultry  Food,. 


.*•;  ^  m  *•  . 
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r  M8S.,  written  on  one  aide  of  the  paper  only,  should  be  sent  prepaid  to  the  Cardij 

publishing  office  of  the  "  Red  Dragon,"  addressed  to  the  £dtior,  who  will  in  no 

case  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  rejected  matter  that  is  not  accompanied  with 

stamps  to  cover  postage.    Preference  will  be  given  to  tola,  tkddut,  ettayt,  and 

poetry,  of  which  the  subjects  are  national  in  their  character. 
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B  IKK  BECK    BANK. — Southampton  Buildiugs,  Chancery  J'iiinc. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other 
Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances 
when  not  drawn  below  £50.     No  commission  charged  for  keeping 
Accounts,  excepting  under  special  circumstances. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three  per  cent. 
Interest,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge,  the  custody 
of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables ;  the  collection 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons  :  and  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Annuities. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 
March  31rf,  1884.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manugtr. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts  exceed  Five  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  FEU 
MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  and  no  Rent  to   pay. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHIL- 
LINGS PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  either  for 
Building  or  Gardening  purposes.  Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  [45 

W.  E.  WALKER, 

NORTH  STREET,  CARDIFF, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

HAY,  CORN  &  SEED 

MERCHANT. 


Dealer  in  Bran,  Sharps,  Meals,  and 
a//  h'nds  of  Poultry  Food. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ENGLI8H  LANGUAGE 

PUBLISHED  IN  WALES. 


THE 


RED    DRAGON 

Is  a  high-class  publication  which  enjoys  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  circulation  amongst  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry 
of  the  Principality.  It  is  regularly  taken  by  members  of 
Parliament,  landowners,  and  bankers  ;  barristers,  lawyers,  and 
magistrates ;  physicians  and  surgeons  ;  ironmasters,  colliery 
owners  and  managers ;  railway  directors  and  managers ;  ship 
owners,  brokers,  and  merchants  ;  civil  and  mining  engineers ; 
auctioneers  and  accountants ;  and  is  thus  pre-eminently  a 
means   of  communication   with   the    influential    and    affluent 

classes. 

The  following  noblemen  are  included  in  the  list  of  annual 
subscribers : — 


Lord  Tredegar. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cawdor. 


The  Marquess  of  Bute 
The  Earl  op  Powis 
The  Earl  of  Jersey 
Lord  Windsor, 

Unlike  the  ordinary  advertising  media,  which  are 
thrown  away  after  a  glance  and  then  forgotten,  the  Magazine  is 
read  and  re-read,  the  numbers  being,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
preserved  for  future  reference.  The  Red  Dragon  finds  ad- 
mission into  almost  every  household  of  intelligence  and 
respectability  in  Wales,  and  has  also  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies.  Its  present 
circulation  exceeds  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  London 
Magazines,  while  its  terms  to  Advertisers  are  considerably  lower. 
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NOTABLE    MEN    OF   WALES. 


THE    LATE  MR.  THOMAS    BEVAN,  OF  ABERGAVENNY 

(Caradavvc  y  Fenni). 


Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  man  better  known  in 
Wales,  in  literary  circles,  than  "  Caradawc  y  Fenni."  Being  at 
that  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion 
Society,  he  was  known  to  all  the  Welsh  literati,  and  was  in 
correspondence  with  distinguished  and  illustrious  personages 
throughout  the  country.  Harpists  celebrated  his  praise,  and 
bards  sang  his  fame.  Mr.  Bevan  was  born  at  Maesmawr  Mill, 
near  Talybont,  in  the  Parish  of  Llanddetti,  in  the  County  of 
Brecon,  September  13th,  1802.  The  old  mill  stood  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  present  Talybont  Railway  Station,  but  no 
traces  of  it  remain.  On  its  site  a  substantially  built  modern 
house  may  now  be  seen.  The  old  Via  Julia  Montana  traversed 
the  parish  at  a  point  not  far  from  Caradawc's  birthplace,  and  in 
close  proximity  is  Maesmawr,  formerly  the  seat  of  Col.  Jones,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Several  men  of 
note  were  born  within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the  spot  where 
Caradawc  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  On  the  banks  of  the  Usk, 
a  little  higher  up,  was  born  Dr.  John  Jones,  the  distinguished 
Benedictine  Monk,  who  became  a  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Douai, 
prior  of  the  Benedictine  College  of  St.  Gregory,  Vicar-General 
of  the  English  Benedictines  of  the  Spanish  Congregations  living 
in  Spain,  an  intimate  friend  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  a  man  of 
extraordinary  eloquence  and  learning.  In  the  same  parish  was 
born  Hugh  Thomas,  the  "  Breconshire  Herald,"  who  made 
manuscript  collections  for  a  history  of  Breconshire,  some  of 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  "  Brecon- 
shire Herald  "  and  Caradawc  had  many  points  in  common.  Both 
were  passionately  fond  of  Welsh  antiquities,  their  ainor 
patrice  was  alike,  and  their  tastes  ran  somewhat  in  the  same 
groove.  Henry  Vaughan,  the  poet,  usually  called  the  "  Silurist," 
and  his  able  brother,  Thomas  Vaughan,  ancestors  of  Dean 
Vaughan,  were  born  in  sight  of  Maesmawr  Mill.  .  "  Caradawc  y 
Fenm,"  and  the  distinguished  bard,  "  Gwilym  Morgans  g"  ^e*fc 
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born  at  two  neighbouring  mills,  in  the  same  parish ;  the  former, 
as  we  said,  at  Maesmawr  Mill,  and  the  latter  at  Callan  Mill.  Mr. 
Lewis  Bevan,  Caradawc's  father,  had  an  illustrious  lineage,  and 
was  the  owner  of  some  property  in  his  native  parish,  as  well  as 
in  the  adjoining  parish,  Cwmdu.  About  the  year  1805  Lewis 
Bevan  moved  from  Maesmawr  Mill,  to  a  farm  called  Graig  Lwyd, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father.  Caradawc  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  small  school  held  in  the  Baptist 
Chapel  in  the  village  of  Llangynidr,  where  his  father  attended, 
and  afterwards,  at  the  expense  of  his  grandfather,  was  educated 
for  a  short  period  at  a  private  school  at  Abergavenny.  When 
comparatively  young  Caradawc  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  at 
Abergavenny.  His  education,  now  formally  completed,  had,  in 
all  relating  to  books,  been  meagre  enough.  He  learned  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  had  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  grammar.  We  know  but  little  of  him  during  the 
term  of  his  apprenticeship,  except  that  he  became  a  favourite 
with  customers.  His  manner  was  unaffectedly  kind,  and  his 
attention  close  and  uniform.  When  his  term  of  apprenticeship 
had  expired  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  spent  two  years 
at  a  grocer's  shop  near  Tower  Hill,  then  kept  by  his  uncle. 
During  this  period  he  not  only  greatly  improved  his  general 
education,  but  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  that  on  his  return  to  Wales  he  was  able  to  express 
himself  in  it  with  great  facility  and  with  tolerable  correctness. 
Leaving  London,  he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  at  the  Clydach 
Company's  shop,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 

The  Clydach  Works,  Breconshire,  or,  as  they  were  generally 
called,  Llanelly  Works,  were  at  that  time  in  a  most  flourishing 
state.     This  was  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  the  Breconshire,  Llanelly, 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.     The  master  of  the  works 
at  that  time  was  Mr.  Frere,  father  of  the  late  distinguished 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Bart.,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whom  Caradawc  knew  well  as  a  boy.     During  the  years  . 
he  was  at  the  company's  shop  he  displayed  a  keen  thirst  for 
knowledge.     What  Welsh  and  Welsh-English  books,  relating  in 
any  way  to  the  language  and  literature  of  Wales,  came  in  his  . 
way  he  eagerly  devoured.     One  of  the  agents  at  the  Clydach.  i 
Works  then  was  Mr.  David  Lewis,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Lewis,  , 
minister  of  Llanwenarth  Baptist  Church.     Mr.  David  Lewis  wa» 
a  gocd   Welsh   scholar,  and  a  successful  competitor  at  the 
Abergavenny  Eisteddfodau.     He  was  also  well  versed  in  the 
grammar  of  his   native   tongue,   and   the   rules    of    poetical 
composition.    To  this  young  Literatus  Caradawc  often  resorted 
for  instruction  during  his  spare  hours.     He  was  very  anxious 
to  get  on;  "Grwilym  Morgan wg,"  who  was  his  senior,  was  now  a 
poet  of  standing,  and  he  corresponded  now  and  again  with 
Caradawc  on    Welsh   matters.     The    head  manager    of   the 
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Clydaeh  Works  during  Mr.  Re  van's  connection  with  the 
company's  shop  was  Mr.  Joshua  Morgan,  another  Welsh  scholar 
of  considerable  ability,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Seven 
Chmwr  "under  the  name  of  "Rhifyddwr  Egwan"  ("Feeble 
Mathematician  ").  Mr.  Morgan  took  a  deep  interest  in  young 
Be  van;  often  received  him  at  his  own  house,  and  treated 
him  a*  his  pupil.  On  Mr.  Morgan's  recommendation  Caradawc 
took  in  the  Seven,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harris 
("  Cromer  "),  and  read  it  with  avidity.  The  Seren  at  that  period 
was  a  most  interesting  publication.  The  ablest  writers  in 
Wales  contributed  to  its  pages  on  Cymric  lore.  About  the 
time  the  Seren  found  its  way  into  young  Bevan's  hands 
"  Carnhuanawc "  had  newly  begun  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
Celtic  Language.  These  papers,  showing  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  Cymric  lore  and  Welsh  bardic  poetry,  attracted 
the  attention  of  literary  men  in  Wales.  They  were  written  in 
answer  to  a  remarkably  able  article  written  by  "  Brutus,"  and 
which  appeared  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Seren,  pointing  out 
the  poverty  of  the  Welsh  language  and  Welsh  literature. 
Soon  after  this  the  Seven  became  the  arena  of  a  contest 
between  "Carnhuanawc"  and  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  upon  anti- 
quarian questions.  Caradawc  profited  much  by  reading  the 
Seren  of  those  days.  He  committed  to  memory  most  of 
u  Carnhuanawc's  "  letters  on  the  Welsh  language,  and  was  also 
deeply  impressed  by  the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  "  Brutus's  " 
style,  although  the  writer  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
language  of  Cambria  was  not  worth  preserving.  When  at  the 
company's  shop  Caradawc  had  the  Seven  always  at  hand,  and 
when  he  went  from  home  he  had  a  copy  in  his  pocket 
generally.  Mr.  Bevan's  views  on  Cymric  literature  became 
greatly  enlarged  and  his  Welsh  sympathies  much  deepened 
by  his  perusal  of  the  Seven  and  by  his  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Lewis,  the  two  literary  magnates  connected 
with  the  Clydaeh  Works.  He  was  now  deeply  in  love  with  the 
u  land  of  the  Harp  and  the  Fairies." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826  he  was  balloted  into 
the  regular  militia  of  the  County  of  Brecon.  This  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  him,  as  he  had  made  arrangements  to  get 
married.  However,  by  procuring  a  substitute,  he  was  released. 
His  certificate  of  release,  which  he  carefully  preserved,  is  as 
follows : — 

T%i*  is  to  certify  that  Thomas  Be  van,  Shop-keeper,  of  the  Parish  of  Llanelly,  in 
the  County  of  Brecon,  was  on  the  second  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
bandied  and  twenty-six,  balloted  into  the  regular  militia  of  the  county  aforesaid. 
And  that  he  procured  John  Jones,  labourer,  to  be  his  substitute,  who  was 
approved  of,  sworn,  and  enrolled  into  the  said  militia,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
""      "    one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty -six.** 


On  the  17th  of   July  following  he  married  Miss  Gattiexm^ 
Anthony,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Anthony,  lAanYJenatA^ 
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and  turned  to  face  life  with  the  heart  of  a  man.  He  was  now 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  took  a  house  at  Llanwenarth, 
which  he  called  "  Castell  Gomer,"  and  thereinto  walked  the 
fairest  and  noblest  of  women  as  his  wife.  Of  her  it  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  state  that  she  was  the  joy  of  his  home,  the 
comforter  of  his  sorrows  and  suffering,  his  true  helpmeet  in 
every  difficulty,  whether  of  business  or  public  work;  whilst 
in  the  family  circle  she  was  truly  and  literally  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  Mr.  Anthony,  his  father-in-law,  carried 
on  a  considerable  business  as  carrier  by  canal  and  waggon, 
at  Govilon,  near  Abergavenny,  and  Mr.  Be  van  on  his  marriage 
became  Mr.  Anthony's  partner.  "  Castell  Gomer"  commanded 
one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  of  nature  in  Wales.  Right  in  front 
is  the  picturesque  valley  of  Crickhowell,  with  the  Sugar-loaf 
Mountain  in  the  background,  and  the  river  Usk  meandering,  as 
though  loth  to  leave  the  lovely  land,  through  the  vale  towards 
Abergavenny.  In  this  delightful  spot,  surrounded  by  many 
relatives,  and  visited  by  men  of  letters,  harpists,  pulpit  orators, 
bards,  and  even  ambassadors,  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life  were  spent.  The  impetus  which  he  received  when  at  the 
Clydach  Company's  shop  acted  more  powerfully  upon  him  as  his 
library  increased,  and  the  circle  of  his  acquaintanceship  enlarged* 
A  few  years  roll  on  and  we  come  to  the  year  1833,  when  the 
Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion  Society  was  formed.  He,  in  fact, 
was  the  founder  of  that  society.  In  November,  1833,  Mr. 
Bevan,  with  twenty-three  other  patriotic  gentlemen,  amongst 
whom  was  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  afterwards  Ix>rd  Llanover,  united 
in  the  undertaking  of  forming  a  literary  society,  under  the 
name  of  "  Cymreigyddion  y  Fenni,"  proposing  as  their  objects 
the  illustration  of  the  Literature  of  Wales,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  her  bards.  Several  kindred  societies  had  already  been 
formed  in  other  parts  of  the  Principality,  and  in  the  English 
centres  where  Welsh  people  resided.  Caradawc  felt  that 
Gwent  ought  not  to  prove  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general 
enthusiasm,  which  had  already  been  manifested  in  three  out  of 
four  districts  of  Wales.  The  county  of  Ivor  Hael  should  not 
remain  without  a  vindicator  while  there  existed  in  his  descen- 
dants so  worthy  an  inheritor  of  his  fame.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
"  Cymreigyddion  y  Fenni  "  was  to  keep  alive  that  attachment  to 
their  national  music  and  poetry,  by  which,  in  days  of  yore, 
their  country  was  so  highly  distinguished.  With  this  view  the' 
Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion  Society  was  formed  at  a  place  in 
that  town,  called  in  eisteddfodic  phraseology,  "Arwydd  yr 
Haiti."  The  meetings  of  the  society  always  took  place  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  sound  of  the  ancient  harp  of  Cymru,  and  its 
sweet  Peunillioiiy  united  to  perpetuate  those  patriotic  feelings 
which  gave  birth  to  similar  societies  in  other  parts  of  Wales. 
There  was  nothing  more  done  in  1833  than  organising  the 
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society.  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  known  in  eisteddfodic  circles  as 
"Hot  yv  Iforiaid,"  was  elected  President,  and  Caradawc  secretary. 
The  first  meeting  which  may  be  called  an  eisteddfod  was  held 
ill  1884*  The  members  of  the  society  then,  as  we  have  said, 
numbered  only  twenty-four.  For  the  first  annual  meeting  not 
more  than  five  subjects  were  given  out  for  competition,  and  only 
three  competitors  came  forward.  In  1836  the  members  wer* 
fifty-seven ;  the  subjects  for  competition  twenty-five;  and  the 
number  of  competitors  sixty-four.  In  1 837,  through  the  exertion 
of  the  secretary,  the  members  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
forty,  and  the  number  of  competitors  to  one  hundred  and 
•eventy-two,  and  the  society  went  on  increasing  till  it  became  to 
South  Wales,  and  especially  to  Gwent  and  Morgan wg,  what  the 
original  Eisteddfod  was  to  primitive  Wales — the  centre  of  healthy 
stimulus  to  every  legitimate  form  of  national  culture ;  the 
kindly  and  discriminating  foster-mother  of  native  talent,  whose 
meetings  afforded  Welshmen  the  needful  opportunities  of 
joining  in  a  festival  of  a  national  character.  Caradawc  spared 
neither  time  nor  energy  to  make  the  society  a  success,  and 
he  had  the  intense  pleasure  of  seeing  it  grow  into  a  noble 
institution,  diffusing  its  influence  far  and  wide.  The  flame 
which  Caradawc  kindled  in  this  part  of  Gwent  blazed  with 
undiminished  brightness  for  years  throughout  the  whole  of 
Wales,  and  the  memory  of  the  man  who  formed  such  a  society 
as  that  of  the  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion  proved  to  be  is 
entitled  to  no  small  respect  amongst  the  mountains  of  Cambria. 
Caradawc  succeeded  in  getting  people  of  standing,  and  even 
crowned  heads,  to  countenance  and  patronise  the  society.  On 
the  platform  of  the  eisteddfod  we  see  Ix>rd  and  Lady  Llanover, 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen  (German  Ambassador),  the  Morgans  of 
Tredegar,  worthy  descendants  of  Ifor  Hael ;  the  Scudamores 
of  Kentchurch,  descendants  of  Owen  (ilyndwr;  the  Herberts 
of  Llanarth,  and  Joneses  of  Clyddau,  collateral  descendants  of  Sir 
David  Gam ;  the  Williamses  of  Llangybi,  descendants  of  Caradog- 
y-Fraich  Fras ;  Sir  John  and  Lady  Guest;  Lady  Greenley,  of 
Titley  Court,  and  others.  These  distinguished  personages 
extended  their  patronage  to  the  society,  and  thus  an  immense 
vitality  was  thrown  into  it.  Forty  years  ago  the  Abergavenny 
Eisteddfod,  into  which  the  original  society  had  now  developed, 
was  the  great  event  of  the  year  in  Wales.  This  anniversary  of 
1838  presented  an  assemblage  never  before  witnessed  in  Wales 
since  the  good  old  times,  when  a  constant  interchange  of 
courteous  communication  was  maintained  between  our  Breton 
kinsmen  and  ourselves  and  their  respective  kings ;  when  advice 
and  assistance  were  asked  and  given  in  all  freedom  whenever 
the  necessities  of  Britons  or  Armoricans  required  them  from 
each  other ;  when  intermarriages  perpetually  took  place  between. 
the  princes  of  either  country;  and  when  both  sides  cotl?»\^t^ 
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themselves  bound  to  aid  the  cause  of  religion,  of  war,  and  or 
literature  on  either  side. 

In  consequence  of  the  princely  courtesy  of  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  an  invitation,  at  the  suggestion  of  Caradawc,  to  the 
Bardic  Festival  at  Abergavenny  was  transmitted  to  several 
noble  Bretons.  An  Ambassador  of  Louis  Phillipe,  the  King  of 
France,  with  three  noblemen  from  Brittany,  came  over  to 
Abergavenny  Eisteddfod  and  renewed  that  friendly  intercourse 
which  had  been  suspended  for  so  many  centuries.  The  talented 
Bretons  were  delighted  to  witness  how  the  harp  and  u  yr  hen 
iaith"  were  prized  among  us.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  for 
either  party  to  behold  on  one  side  the  venerable  baronet,  the 
descendant  of  Ifor  Hael,  presiding  over  the  meeting  of  his 
native  bards ;  and  on  the  other,  the  visitors  from  Brittany,  the 
Morgans  of  Armorica,  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  princes  of  that  most  ancient  land  uniting  with  another 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race  to  promote  a  love  of  Celtic  lore. 
Caradawc  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  the  French 
Ambassador  and  the  three  Breton  noblemen  at "  Cast  ell  Gomer* 
for  nearly  a  week  as  his  guests.  One  of  the  representatives  of 
Brittany  on  the  occasion  was,  if  we  remember,  the  Count  de  la 
Villemarque,  a  man  of  literary  eminence,  who,  we  believe, 
made  a  tour  through  Wales  during  his  visit  to  collect  materials 
for  a  work  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  the 
Principality,  but  whether  or  not  such  a  work  was  ever  published 
we  do  not  know.  About  the  time  he  visited  Abergavenny 
Eisteddfod  a  society  for  the  publication  of  ancient  Welsh 
manuscripts  was  being  formed,  which,  under  distinguished 
patronage,  succeeded  in  procuring  copies  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Welsh  manuscripts,  and  had  them  published,  with  notes 
and  illustrations,  accompanied  by  translations.  The  Aberga- 
venny "  Cymreigyddion "  were  not  behind  in  extending  their 
patronage  and  in  giving  substantial  aid  to  the  Welsh  Manu- 
script Society,  which  did  so  much  to  enrich  the  library  of 
the  Welsh  historian  and  antiquary.  Caradawc  was  in  his 
element  amongst  such  an  assemblage  of  bards  and  literary 
magnates  as  that  which  generally  surrounded  the  Gorsedd 
annually  at  Abergavenny.  He  and  his  committee  were  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  having  gentlemen  of  rank  and  position  to 
preside  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  these  gentlemen  never 
forsook  the  eisteddfod  as  long  as  it  was  held  at  Abergavenny. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Abergavenny  "  Cymreigyddion  " 
Society  did  some  good  work  on  its  own  account.  Many  learned 
treatises  and  essays  emanated  from  the  society  which  now 
enrich  our  literature.  It  gave  a  few  men  a  high  literary  position, 
and  to  one,  at  least  (Mr.  Thomas  Stephens),  a  European 
reputation  for  his  critical  knowledge.  Its  annual  festivities 
gave  social  enjoyment  to  Welshmen  and  to  lovers  of  Welsh  lore, 
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and  it  greatly  developed  national  feeling.  Poor  Carnhuanawc 
valued  this  last  product  of  the  eisteddfod  more  than  anything 
else*  "  I  see,"  he  said,  "  its  further  development  as  surely  as 
the  feint  beams  of  morning  shall  be  succeeded  by  the  lustre  of 
arid-day;  certainly  as  the  seed  shall  increase  to  the  tree,  so 
certamly  do  I  see  Welsh  nationality  increasing.  We  did  not 
plant  that  feeling,  it  was  natural  to  the  Welsh  heart,  though  it 
had  lain  dormant,  but  since  the  society  has  been  instituted  we 
feel  its  existence*  Books  may  be  destroyed,  social  feelings  may 
cease,  but  this  feeling  is  indestructible,  and  it  shall  never  again 
become  dormant."  Caradawc's  aim  was  to  stir  up  this 
national  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  Welshmen,  and  in  a  great 
measure  he  succeeded.  The  society  gave  also  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  Welsh  national  costumes*  The 
manufacture  of  Welsh  flannel,  which  was  almost  lost  from  our 
Cambrian  hills,  was  greatly  restored  by  this  society.  In  1837 
Miss  Clara  Waddington  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  specimen  of 
Welsh  flannel,  and  the  result  was  that  the  sale  of  Welsh  flannel 
in  "  Gwent  and  Morganwg "  alone  was  five  times  more  in 
1838  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  Further  prizes  were 
offered  in  subsequent  years  for  Welsh  costumes,  and  this  branch 
of  our  staple  trade  kept  on  increasing  for  years.  Whatever 
amount  of  good  resulted  to  the  Principality,  or  to  any  part  of 
it,  from  the  Abergavenny  "  Cymreigyddion,"  most  of  the  credit 
is  due  to,  as  one  of  the  bards  called  him : — 

Caradawc  ab  Ceridwn 
Ifynaicn  wr  o'r  Ynys  Wnt. 

Caradawc,  through  his  assiduous  exertion,  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  free  school  at  Llanwenarth,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion  Society.  The  object  of  this 
school  was  to  give  a  good  elementary  education  in  Welsh  and 
English  to  the  poor  children  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood. 
The  school  did  good  work  as  long  as  it  existed.  To  this 
institution  the  following  Englyn  to  Caradawc  refers : — 

Yagvlum  niacthlon  llawn  morn — a  <j*nl  nkl 
I  ijadw  tin  hiaitli  t  iris  ten  ; 
Mwyn  y  daw  yn  mhen  dwyotx 
l-  r  Gymratg  o  emaur  oe*. 

His  patriotic  zeal  was  almost  boundless.  There  never  lived  a 
man  more  loyal  to  his  language,  countrymen,  and  country.  For 
these  interests  no  personal  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  him. 
And  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  zeal.  He  seemed  to  inspire 
every  member  of  the  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion  Society 
with  that  national  enthusiasm  of  which  he  himself  was  so  full. 
'  He  was  not  distinguished  as  an  author,  nor  was  his  literary 
work  extensive.  In  fact  he  seemed  to  act  in  the  belief  that 
his  patriotic  work  lay  in  another  direction,  and  that  it  was  his 
special  calling  to  make  the  organisation  of  the  society,  a»  ^^\ 
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as  other  societies  of  a   kindred   nature   in  which  he  took  a 
personal    interest,  as   complete    as    possible.     At  the   second 
meeting  of  the  Eisteddfod  in  1835  he  was  awarded  a  medal, 
value  three  guineas,  and  a  prize  of  two  guineas,  for  the  best 
essay  on  Hemes  Ckoent  dun  lywodraeth  y  Rhufeiniaid  ("  The 
History     of    Gwent    under    Koman    Rule").     At    the    same 
meeting  he  received  another  medal  in  recognition  of  his  inde- 
fatigable efforts  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  society.     We 
have  the  medal  now  before  us.     The  inscription  on  one  side  is 
as  follows: — "  Oddiwrtk  Gymdeithas  Cymreigyddion  y  Fenui: 
Mr.    Thomas  Bevan^   (Ab   Oaradawc)  ysgrifenydd  y   Gym- 
deithas,  er  arwydd  o  bavch  a  diolchgarch  am  ei  ymd/rechiadau 
ymladgur  oi  phlaid. — Tachwedd  1835."     In  June,  1843,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  Abergavenny  Union  Workhouse,  a 
position  which  he  held  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  guardian* 
and  the  poor  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.     He  had  a  warm  and 
honest  sympathy  with  the  poor.     His  nature  was  soft,  genial, 
and  kind.     He    seemed   to  have   attained  the   perfection   of 
domestic  rule,  where  kindness  is  so  governed  by  sagacity  that 
severity  is  banished,  while  yet  every  good  effect  of  severity  is 
secured.     Though  not  the  official  Secretary  of  the  Abergavenny 
Cymreigyddion,  during  the  years  he  held  the  mastership  of  the 
workhouse,  still  he  never  ceased  to  work  hard  for  its  interests. 
A  strongly   marked   faculty   for  work   and  thorough  national 
sympathies   adapted   him  in  a  pre-eminent   degree    for    the 
secretaryship  of  the  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion.     We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  did  more,  indirectly,  for  the 
language  and  literature  of  his  native  land  than  any  man  in 
Gwent  during  the    present   century.     In    all   his  labours  he 
always  found  in  Lady  Llanover  a  warm  supporter. 

In  1863  he  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Abergavenny 
Union  Workhouse,  and  started  business  in  Abergavenny  as  coal 
and  salt  merchant,  which  he  continued  to  carry  on  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Even  after  the  eisteddfodau  ceased  to  be 
held  at  Abergavenny,  his  Cymric  zeal  remained  the  same ;  he 
kept  on  corresponding  with  poets  and  men  of  letters  throughout 
Wales,  and  his  mind  often  recurred  to  the  "  good  old  times  "  of 
Abergavenny  Eisteddfodau,  when  bards,  antiquaries,  and 
harpists  assembled,  not  only  on  the  platform  of  the  eisteddfod, 
but  also  in  chaste  conviviality  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
He  often  rehearsed  with  delight  strange  and  amusing  episodes 
in  connection  with  the  old  eisteddfodau,  and  especially  in 
connection  with  his  friend  loan  Tegid,  who,  besides  being  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  famous  poet,  was  also  an  excellent 
ventriloquist.  Caradawc  had  a  remarkably  tenacious  memory* 
He  had  the  bards  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  many  of  their  productions,  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue*  He 
had  an  Englyn,  a  couplet,  or  a  saw  of  some  ancient  sage  for 
every  occasion. 
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He  employed  much  of  his  time  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  in  collecting  photographs  and  autographs  of  all  the 
Literati  of  Wales  and  of  those  born  in  Wales.  The  getting  up 
of  a  work  like  this  involved  much  expense,  trouble,  time,  and 
patience,  and  he  left  it,  unique  in  its  character,  behind  in  a 
fairly  complete  state.  The  volume,  which  is  a  large  quartoy 
contains  many  hundreds  of  autographs  of  distinguished 
persons  throughout  the  Principality — famed  preachers,  poetsr 
authors,  lords  and  legislators — and  in  very  numerous  cases  their 
photographs  also.  This  volume  would  doubtless  be  a  great 
acquisition,  and  be  a  source  of  much  attraction,  as  well  as  of 
national  interest,  if  placed  in  the  museum  of  one  of  our  Welsh 
Colleges  at  Cardiff  or  Aberystwith,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
some  means  be  adopted  by  which  such  an  exceptional  treasure 
may  not  be  lost  to  the  Welsh  community,  but  that  it  may  find 
an  abiding  home  in  one  of  our  institutions.  Caradawc  was  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  social  virtues,  unblemished  integrity, 
and  active  benevolence.  The  wants  of  many  poor  bards  were 
relieved  by  his  liberality.  In  the  various  situations  of  life 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  fill,  he  executed  his  duties  with 
exemplary  honesty  and  thoroughness.  To  all  witli  whom  he 
had  intercourse  he  was  affable  and  courteous.  He  died 
December  10th,  1882,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel-yard 
belonging  to  Llanwenarth  Baptist  Church,  where  he  had  been 
an  exemplary  and  faithful  member  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  The  name  of  Caradawc  is  embalmed  in  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen,  and  will  live  for  many  years  in  the  grateful 
recollection  of  the  Principality. 

Pandy,  Abergavenny.  John  Davies. 


WHAT  CANNOT  LOVE  DO  ? 

OR, 

A    TALE    OF    TWO    FRIENDS, 

BY 

JOHN    SAUNDERS, 

Author  of  **  Abel  Drake's   Wife"  " Hirell,"  " Israel  Mori,  Overman ; 

or,  the  Story  of  ths  Mine,"  "  The  Sherlocks,"  "  A  NobU  Wife," 

"  Robbing  Peter  to  Pay  Paul"  <tr.,  Ac. 


CHAPTER     XXVII. 
Norah's  Discovery. 

While  Baxendale  was  thus  preparing  for  a  meeting  with 
O'Neill,  and  hardening  himself  against  all  gentler  impulses; — 
while  Mr.  Blake  was  fretting  and  fuming  over  the  lawyer's 
letter,  and  the  forced  inaction  to  which  he  was  compelled  by 
care  for  Norah,  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  aid  Larry  in 
what  might  be  his  time  of  supreme  danger;  and  while,  lastly, 
Larry  himself  was  pursuing  his  way,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  the 
fear  of  his  friends,  or  of  the  pursuit  of  any  enemy ; — what  was 
the  state  of  Norah,  while  apparently  condemned  to  inaction  and 
rest  ?  Unfortunately,  she  had  made  a  discovery  that  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  terribly  affected  her. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  days  she  had  been  oppressed  by  a 
strange  uneasiness.  She  thought  she  noted  a  change  in  both 
her  father  and  her  aunt,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
aspect  and  behaviour  towards  her  remained  not  merely  as  care- 
fully solicitous  as  ever,  but  there  was,  she  thought,  a  studied, 
almost  painful,  effort  to  keep  up  her  good  spirits,  by  seeming 
to  demonstrate  their  own. 

In  vain  she  tried,  by  an  occasional  remark  or  question  to  one 
or  the  other,  to  elicit  something  that  might  guide  her  without 
exposing  her  secret  fears,  and  thus  making  less  likely  their 
frank  speaking. 

Presently  a  new  element  entered  into  her  thoughts.  Mrs. 
uMoran  had  brought  with  her  the  cook  from  Chester ;  and  one 
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morniug  this  woman  began  tp  come  so  often  in  Norah's  way, 
whenever  she  was  alone,  that  at  last  the  incident  arrested 
Norah's  attention ;  even  while  she  thought  it  meant  only 
Patty's  kindly  sympathy  with  her  in  her  great  trouble,  and 
which  she  knew  not  otherwise  well  to  express. 

But  when,  on  the  next  occasion  of  the  cook's  appearance,  to 
see  if  she  wanted  coals  on  the  fire,  Norah's  searching  and  in- 
quisitive look  at  Patty,  and  Patty's  answer,  by  her  kindling 
face,  and  instant  look  around  to'  see  that  no  one  was  within 
hearing,  warned  her  there  must  be  something  to  hear,  if  only 
she  asked  for  it. 

"  Patty,"  she  6aid,  with  a  sweet,  pathetic  smile,  "  am  I  right 
in  fancying  you  want  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mem,  indeed !  If  I  may  be  so  bold  ?  All  day 
yesterday  I've  been  a-trying." 

"  Well,  we'll  spare  you  any  more  of  that  trouble,  at  all 
events,"  said  Norah,  again  smiling,  to  encourage  Patty  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  obliged  to  repress,  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
soul,  a  sickening  fear  of  what  might  now  have  to  be  listened  to. 

'*  Well,  mem,  when  the  housemaid  and  I  is  parted  we  makes 
it  a  rule  to  write  to  each  other,  though  it's  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  read  her  letters  ;  but  then  she  says  the  same  about  me.  80 
that  makes  us  not  mind." 

"  Well,  mem,  Mary  and  I  have  a  friend  in  this  neighbour- 
hood as  I  went  to  call  on  the  day  before  yesterday.  But  the 
first  thing  she  says  to  me  was — '  Oh,  Patty,  there's  a  letter  for 
you  from  Mary ;  and  I  was  just  a-going  to  seek  you.  For  she 
says  it's  partickler,  and  she  didn't  want  anybody  at  the  villa  to 
know  but  you  (meaning  me,  mem)  that  she  was  a-writing.' 

u  When  I  heard  that,  mem,  I  felt  as  though  anybody  might 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  1  But  I  went  away,  and 
sat  down  on  the  sands  till  I  had  spelled  it  all  out. 

"  Well,  mem,  it  made  me  very  uncomfortable,  as  I  was  sure 
you  didn't  know  what  it  told  me,  and  which  I  believe  Mary 
told  me  a-purpose  that  I  might  tell  you." 

"  What  is  it?"  faintly  asked  Norah,  seeing  the  cook  hesitated 
to  go  farther. 

u  Why,  mem,  it's  this,  that  Mr.  Baxendale  has  been  and 
threatened  Mary,  and  so  got  her  to  tell  him  that  Mr.  O'Neill 
was  the  gentleman  who  came  into  the  house  before  him  that 
morning,  and  then  came  again  twice  afterwards.  She  thought, 
•  when  she  told  him,  as  Mr.  O'Neill  was  his  friend,  else  she  says 
she'd  have  let  him  take  her  afore  a  magistrate,  as  he  said  he 
would,  before  she'd  have  mentioned  his  name.  And  then, 
niem,  she  says  she's  sure  he  knew  before  he  came.  She  wrote 
to  tell  Mrs.  Moran  all  about  it,  but  she  got  no  answer,  and  she's 
afraid  that  mistress  never  got  the  letter.  So,  knowing  not  what 
to  do,  she  thought  she  would  tell  me.     So,  mem,  I  \\o\te  ^o\3l\V 
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forgive  us  if  we  have  done  wrong.  Oh,  mem,  I  can  see  you  are 
a  turnin'  ill." 

"  A  glass  of  water,"  murmured  Norah,  whose  face  had  indeed 
turned  to  the  hue  of  death. 

The  water  was  hurriedly  brought,  and  a  little,  taken  in  sips, 
helped  to  revive  Norah. 

But  there  were  stronger  influences  already  at  work,  the 
moment  the  first  danger — that  of  faintness — had  passed  away, 
in  Noralvs  native  courage,  and  instinctive  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  immediate  action,  if  any  such  were  humanly  possible,  for 
her. 

"  Patty,  we'll  hope  all  may  be  for  the  best.  I  know  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not." 

"  Oh,  mem,  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  Patty, 
energetically. 

"Tell  Mary  I  thank  you  both  for  what  you  have  done.  And, 
now,  please  leave  me.*' 

"  Yes,  mem/*  And  therewith  Patty,  with  her  mind  relieved 
of  its  burden,  went  awav. 


CHAPTER     XXVI  IT. 
On,  What  JSiiall  I  Do? 

Leaning  back  upon  the  high  cushions  of  her  chair  as  soon  as 
she  was  alone,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  to  shut  out 
the  light,  while  she  tried  to  realise  the  precise  nature  of  all  she 
had  heard,  she  found  the  momentary  quiet  and  show  of  strength 
that  Patty's  presence  had  called  forth,  and  which  was  so 
desirable  to  prevent  her  own  exceeding  alarm  from  becoming 
known  to  the  cook,  suddenly  fail  her ;  and  give  place  to  a  wild 
gush  of  tears  and  sobs,  that  she  felt  compelled  to  give  way  to, 
as  wringing  her  hands,  she  cried  in  wild  despair — 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

This  lasted  for  some  minutes ;  and  in  that  brief  period 
comprised  such  mingled  fear,  horror,  and  anguish,  as  was  to 
herself,  when  in  after  times  she  ventured  to  look  back  upon  it, 
too  awful  to  contemplate ;  and  from  which  she  was  obliged 
hurriedly  to  tear  her  thoughts  away. 

And  it  was  only  after  this  period  of  suffering,  but  also  of 
relief  for  the  over-charged  nature,  that  she  could  again,  and 
more  successfully,  make  an  effort  to  understand  the  true 
significance  of  Patty's  news. 

Unhappily,  that  was  only  too  clear  in  its  very  simplicity  I 
Baxendale's  returning  to  the  house  to  question  Mary,  and  his 
behaviour  there,  showed  he  had  at  last  suspected  O'Neill  to  be 
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the  man.  His  feelings  and  motives  were  made  equally  certain 
by  the  threat  he  had  resorted  to.  So  there  was  nothing  left 
for  Norah  to  build  a  doubt  or  a  hope  on.  He  knew  the  man. 
And  his  intentions  towards  him  might  be 

There  Norah  stayed  her  thoughts ;  lest  in  affright  she  should 
again  be  incapacitated  for  the  efforts  she  was  conscious  she 
would  have  to  make,  and  the  direction  of  which  was  dimly 
shaping  itself  in  her  mind. 

Although  her  physical  state  was  so  far  improved  that  she  had 
two  or  three  times  walked  a  few  yards,  supported  by  her 
father's  arm,  and  a  stick,  each  effort  had  quickly  induced  a 
fatigue  that  warned  both  she  had  still  to  be  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  overtax  her  power  in  the  slightest  degree. 

All  that  was  forgotten  now.  She  rose  from  her  chair  to  her 
feet,  aided  only  by  her  stick — a  thing  she  had  not  done  before 
without  aid  from  some  one. 

Walking  erectly  across  the  room,  she  opened  the  door,  went 
to  a  door  near  her,  and  opened  that,  and  there  sat  her  father, 
busy  in  the  preparation  of  railway  statistics. 

He  stared  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  saw  an  apparition ;  and  her 
pallid  face  might  almost  have  suggested  such  an  idea  to  him. 

Then  he  rose  kindly,  and  yet  angrily,  to  meet  her,  and  made 
her  take  his  arm,  while  he  led  her  to  a  couch,  to  rest  herself 
there,  in  her  usual  position,  before  he  would  let  her  say  a 
word. 

"  Now,  then,  Norah,  what  has  tempted  you  to  this  freak?-  - 
which,  I  must  tell  you,  extremely  annoys  me." 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  father,  when  you  know  the  cause," 
she  replied;  "  even  if  I  did  for  a  moment  forget  all  you  have 
done  for  my  restoration,  and  for  which  1  am  so  truly  grateful." 

"Ah,  we  shall  see  to  that,  I  suppose,  presently,,,  Mr.  Blake 
said,  in  a  milder  tone. 

"  I  have  discovered,  accidentally,  that  Baxendale  now  knows 
O'Neill  to  be  the  man  !  " 

*'  Accidents  are  not  generally  the  most  trustworthy  of  mes- 
sengers.    Tell  me  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  accident." 

"  Simply,  communication  between  our  two  servants ;  which 
left  our  cook  so  troubled  in  mind,  that  I  saw  something  was 
the  matter ;  so  I  spoke  to  her,  and  then  all  came  out." 

"  Devil  take  the  pair  of  them,  for  not  minding  their  own 
business ; "  ejaculated  Mr.  Blake,  as  he  turned  away  and 
began  to  pace  the  room,  seeking  thus  to  obtain  a  brief  stop  to 
the  conversation,  and  so  time  to  think  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

"  Father,  they  are  greatly  attached  to  me,  and  I  to  them. 
O&n  yott,  then,  not  excuse  them  on  that  ground — you  who  so 
love  me,  and  whom  I  so  dearly  love  ?  Would  you — could  yoa 
have  been  silent  if  the  news  had  first  reached  you  ?" 
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Well,  I  think  I  have  managed  pretty  well  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,"  said  Mr.  Blake  with  a  kind  of  grim  irony,  and 
sense  of  humour, 

"  Surely  you  do  not  mean  that  you  have  known  this  before- 
hand." 

"  I  generally  do  know  things  that  concern  my  family  without 
having  to  wait  for  them  through  my  servants." 

"  Oh,  father — and  you  did  not  tell  me !" 

"  Of  course  I  did  not.  Why  should  I  ?  Had  you  not  enough 
to  bear,  and  we  for  you  ?  And  I  am  confoundedly  sorry  you  do 
know  now.  And  I'd  discharge  those  two  women  to-day,  but 
for  your  sake,  and  the  scandal  that  might  ensue." 

"  Oh,  no,  father ;  you  would  not." 

"  Indeed  !     And,  pray,  why  not,  Mrs.  Baxendale  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  too  just  a  man  to  fulfil  in  calm  moments 
the  prompting  of  angry  ones." 

"  Come,  come  ;  to  business.  Why  did  you  come  here  in  so 
reprehensible  a  fashion  ?  " 

"  To  take  counsel  with  you  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  That  is  soon  settled.     You  ought  to  do  nothing." 

u  That  is  impossible.  My  duty  as  a  wife,  and  my  duty  to 
O'Neill  as  a  friend,  placed  mainly  by  my  act  in  so  fearful  a 
danger,  compel  me  to  do  something,  if  only  to  relieve  myself 
from  a  burden  otherwise  too  heavy  to  be  borne." 

"  What  is  it  you  fear  ?  " 

"  That  which  you,  too,  father,  must  fear — that  there  will  be  a 
catastrophe  if  these  two  meet  under  existing  circumstances." 

"  Well,  Norah,  I  am  willing  to  own  I  did  think  very  much 
the  same  when  I  got  the  news  from  Mary's  letter  to  your  aunt, 
the  morning  after  Larry  shot  past  in  such  a  strange  fashion." 

"And  I  lost  no  time  in  exploring  the  neighbourhood  in 
search  of  him,  and " 

Here  he  was  stopped  by  the  sight  of  Norah's  outstretched 
hand  for  him  to  come  to  her,  and  then  by  her  half  smile  and 
rush  of  tears  as  he  did  come ;  and  she  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  murmured-  - 

"  Oh,  father,  you  see  I  know  you  best !  " 

Sitting  down,  then,  by  her,  he  continued — 

"  My  search  was  useless.  He  left  the  neighbourhood  the 
very  day  of  his  arrival,  and  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found." 

"Then  have  we  not  both  reason  greatly  to  fear?"  asked 
Norah  in  quivering  accents. 

"Well,  troubles  have  sometimes  a  knack  of  killing  one 
another.  That  has  happened  here.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Baxendale's  lawyer,  George,  demanding  your  immediate 
return  to  your  home." 

Norah  clasped  her  hands  to  her  bosom  in  anguish  at  thia  new 
event,  which  for  the  moment  suggested  to  her  that  Baxendale 
was  ready  for  any  extremes,  even  to  tue  e*\.enk  ol  i^\\cvVj* 
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"  Oh,  father !  father !  father  !  "  she  cried. 
u  Why,,  you  goose,  don't  you  see  that  going  in  that  direction 
makes  it  all  but  sure  he  is  not  going  in  the  other  ?  " 
"I)o,yott  think  so?" 

*'  Certainly ;  for  if  he  meditated  any  kind  of  personal 
violence  he  would  be  in  no  mood  to  think  of  law.  He  would 
make  himself  the  law,  and  then  would  find  no  other  law 
available." 

"  Father,  please  now  to  listen  to  me — to  Norah,  to  your  own 
Norah — your  own  darling,  for  she  needs  comfort,  and  wants  it 
through  you." 
"  Speak,  then." 

"  When  O'Neill  came  to  you  from  Baxendale  it  was  to  say  he 
consented  to  all  the  conditions  I  had  demanded,  including  his 
pledge  to  proceed  no  further  in  any  way  with  regard  to  the 
man." 

"  Yea,  and  you  told  me  after  I  had  committed  you  and  myself 
to  a  refusal,  you  had  no  faith  the  pledge  would  be  observed." 

"  I  did  so,"  replied  Norah.     "  But,  dear  father,  hear  what  I 
propose  to  do.     I  can  conceive  no  other  chance  of  salvation  for 
us  all   from  some  dire   calamity,   including   exposure   to  the 
world." 
"Well?" 

"  I  think,  then,  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  his  present  demand,. 
and  go  back  to  him  in  the  faith  that  he  will  now  faithfully 
fulfil  those  conditions." 

Mr.  Blake  could  not  help  giving  forth  a  low  whistle  ;  so  much 
was  he  astonished,  so  little  had  he  anticipated  her  submission  \ 
and  for  a  moment  he  gave  no  other  answer. 

"  What  he  has  passed  through  has,  I  am  willing  to  hope,, 
been  a  life-long  warning  to  him,  and  a  life-long  security  for 
me." 

"  Pray,"  at  last  began  Mr.  Blake,  "  does  it  not  occur  to  you 
what  will  be  his  first  thought  on  receiving  your  submission  ?  " 
M  No."  said  Norah,  faintly. 

u  Why  this — that  while  he  did  not  know  O'Neill  to  be  the 
man,  you  were  obstinate,  immovable.  The  very  moment  you 
find  that  he  does  know,  then  down  you  go  on  your  knees. 
What  can  that  mean  to  him  but  that  it  is  O'Neill's  safety  you 
have  all  along  been  thinking  of,  that  it  is  still  O'Neill's  safety  you 
are  bent  on  securing,  and  that  seeing  no  other  way  you  go  back 
to  your  husband." 

a  Oh,  father,  your  logic  is  very  cruel." 

u  But  what  if  it  is  true  ?     What  if  your  act  only  added 
intensity  to  Baxendale's  hatred  of  Larry  by  still  more  strongly 
enforcing  his  conviction  that  your  whole  heart  is  given  to  this 
man  ?    No,  you  must  be  quiet,  and  wait." 
"Till  their  hands  are  imbued  in  each  other's  \Aoo&\    ^o, 
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father,  I  cannot  do  that.  I  must  not.  God  knows  what  my 
life  with  him  may  ultimately  be  if  he  accepts  my  submission ; 
but  oh,  my  dear  father,  pray  believe  me  1  have  no  choice." 

"  Well,  decide  nothing  just  now.  Take  time  to  think.  And 
I,  too,  will  try  whether,  on  reflection,  I  can  see  any  way  open 
to  approach  him  with  a  chance  of  success.  There,  darling, 
now  be  content,  and  leave  me.  These  papers  must  be  got 
through  to-day,  and  sent  off  to-night. 

"  Take  the  lawyer's  letter  with  you.  That  may  comfort  you, 
by  showing  that  Baxendale  is  thinking  more  of  getting  you 
back  than  of  hunting  O'Neill  through  all  the  wilds  and  moun- 
tainous recesses  of  Wales." 

As  he  gave  the  letter,  Norah  was  about  again  to  plead  to  him, 
but  he  stopped  her  mouth  with  a  kiss,  took  her  arm,  and 
tenderly  took  her  into  her  bedroom,  advising  her  to  lie  down 
and  calm  herself,  saying  as  he  left  her — 

"  To-night  or  to-morrow  we  will  again  take  counsel  together." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

NoRAirs  Lettkr  to  her  Husband. 

The  instant  her  father  had  gone,  Norah  said  to  herself — 

"  It  is  as  I  expected !  He  sees  only  the  pain,  the  humiliation, 
the  misery  for  me  of  my  having  to  make  such  a  proposal ;  and 
wishes  to  spare  me  the  still  greater  anguish  that  must  follow 
should  Baxendale  act  as  he  thinks,  and  reject  my  submission. 

"  Ah  me !  What  I  said  to  O'Neill  in  those  moments  that 
have  proved  so  eventful,  my  husband  may  retort  on  me  with 
still  more  fatal  effect, — '  Too  late.' 

"  It  matters  not !  Let  him  so  act  if  he  will.  I  must  at  all 
hazards  proceed.     The  delay  my  father  asks  may  ruin  all ! " 

Locking  her  door,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  since  her 
illness,  when  she  occasionally  felt  inclined  to  lie  on  the  bed, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  she  sat  down  at  her  desk,  and 
began  to  write  after  a  very  brief  pause,  which  sufficed  to  assure 
her,  she  had  no  occasion  to  think  beforehand  what  to  say — her 
heart  and  mind  were  only  too  full : — 

"  Llewellyn  Villa,  Colwyn  Bay. 

"  My  Dear  Husband, — I  have  only  just  heard  that  you  now  know  Mr.  O'NeBI 
to  be  the  man  whose  unfortunate  visit  lias  caused  us  all  so  much  of  sorrow. 

"  If  you  ask  why  this  is  only  acknowledged  just  now,  I  must  trust  to  your 
native  love  of  candour,  and  the  generous  magnanimity  I  have  so  often  16611  yon 
display,  while  I  own  it  was  this  : — I  did  fear  that  as  you  would  not  listen  to  me 
when  tlie  cause  of  trouble  happened,  and  as  you  so  persistently  demanded  through 
O'Neill  (then  acting  as  your  messenger)  the  name  of  the  man,  I  did  fear,  I  repeat* 
that  some  violence  might  happen  which  would  plunge  us  all  into  fresh     *      *" 
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M  Having  said  that — which  I  beg  your  forgiveness  for  if  it  was  unjust  to  you — 
I  now  joaii,  1  trust,  entirely  satisfy  you,  by  one  single  sentence  and  one  single  fact, 
of  Ilia  innocence  as  well  as  of  my  own. 

u  I  never  sew  Mr.  O'Neill  but  once  before  hit  coming  to  vie  t/iat  tad  day  when  you 
saw  him  at  my  feet  without  knowing  him.  That  once  was  when  I  was  with  my 
father  and  aunt  and  other  friends  in  Ireland  several  months  before. 

**1  eall  God  to  witness  the  absolute  truth  of  this  statement. 

**  But  I  will  not  deny  that  this  one  interview  left  me  with  inclining*  towards 
him,  and  had  he  come  to  me  before  you  and  I  met,  and  I  had  found  him  on  full 
acquaintance  to  be  what  he  had  seemed  to  me  after  only  a  few  minutes  acquain- 
tance, I  might  have  so  acted  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  your  suffering  as  you 
have  done. 

The  simple  truth  about  that  visit  I  hope  now  to  make  clear  to  you  in  a  few 
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44 1  had  all  but  forgotten  him,  and  certainly  had  entirely  ceased  to  think  of  him, 
or  of  the  fact  as  I  supposed  it  to  be,  that  he  also  had  forgotten  me,  in  neither 
seeking  me  personally  or  by  letter,  when  he  came  upon  me  suddenly,  at  the  very 
moment  I  was  looking  for  you  ;  and,  before  I  had  time  to  think  or  speak,  showed 
me  that  his  whole  career,  from  the  time  of  our  meeting  in  the  Irish  glen,  had 
been  shaped  with  a  view  to  redeem  himself  from  the  idle  and  unproductive  life 
he  had  been  previously  leading,  and  which  my  father  had  sharply  satirised — that 
he  had  succeeded,  that  Fortune  smiled  upon  him  at  last,  and  then  he  had  come  to 
me  at  the  earliest  possible  momen :. 

"Could  I — could  any  woman,  however  devoted  in  love  and  duty  to  her 
husband — help  being  moved  to  see  such  a  man  kneeling  before  her,  his  strong 
frame  quivering  with  the  anguish  he  felt,  when  I  made  him  know  the  truth,  and 
yet  not  wish  in  some  way  to  show  her  deep  respect  and  sympathy  ? 

"  That  is  what  I  desired  to  do  ;  and  that,  as  God  knows,  was  all  I  meant  to  do 
when  I  pressed  my  cold  lips  to  his  cold  forehead,  preparatory  to  wishing  him  an 
eternal  farewell. 

M  But  you  saw.  You  were  powerfully  affected,  as  was  most  natural,  but  un- 
happily refused  the  explanation  I  was  ho  anxious  to  give,  and  which  would  have 
been  nearly  word  for  word  that  which  I  have  now  written  here. 

M  Oh,  my  husband  !  does  not  conviction  come  to  you,  however  you  may  have 
been  misled  these  few  days  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  your 
unhappy  wife  tells  you  the  entire  truth  ? 

"  Give  your  heart  and  mind  fair  play.  Remember  how  you  loved  me  ;  how,  as 
I  firmly  believe,  you  still  love  me,  and  all  the  rest  will  be  easy. 

"  And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  O'Neill's  relation  to  you.  It  would 
be  simply  impossible  to  imagine  any  man,  under  any  circumHtances,  more  desirous 
than  he  was  to  undo  the  trouble  he  hod  so  unintentionally  brought  upon  us 

"  Again  and  again  he  urged  me  to  let  him  at  once  tell  you  he  was  the  man  you 
sought. 

"  My  aunt,  who  was  present  on  each  occasion  of  your  sending  him  to  me,  will 
tell  yon  how  in  every  look,  word,  and  act  he  fulfilled  in  those  interviews  the 
pledge  he  gave  me  at  the  outset,  when  he  offered  me  the  help  of  a  brother,  whose 
devotion  should  be  single-minded  and  single-hearted,  feeling  as  he  stood  before 
me,  he  also  stood  in  God's  presence,  and  called  upon  Him  so  to  deal  with  him 
(O'Neill)  as  he  kept  his  pledge  to  mv. 

*  Oh,  my  dear  husband,  think  before  it  is  too  late,  thin  man  was  your  friend, 
and  one  more  devoted  to  you  the  world  could  not  give.  And  this  man  still  in 
your  friend,  and  believes  you  are  his. 

M I  can  say  little  more.  I  find  in  the  lawyer's  letter  to  my  father  a  con- 
sideration for  me  on  your  part— that  is,  in  this  hour  of  darkness  and  possible 
danger,  sweet  to  me  as  the  sunshine  of  heaven. 

'*  I  refer  to  the  passage  in  the  letter  where  Mr.  George  actually  acknowledges 
he  knows  none  of  the  details  of  the  case,  through  your  delicate  thought  of  and 
eare  for  me.  ' 

M  Let*  then,  that  fact  be  as  a  golden  bridge  for  me  to  pass  over  to  you ;  and  to 
your  home,  and  to  the  entire  restoration  of  our  confidence  in  each  other. 

**  The  conditions  Mr.  O'Neill  lost  took  from  me.  and  which  you  so  fully  and 
frankly  aooepted,  through  the  same  messenger  in  his  interview  with  my  father, 
let  «  now  both  hold  to  our  hearts  a  bond  of  peace  and  of  happinesa  tanc&- 
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''  I  shall  take  cart  this  reachex  The  Woodlands  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  I  do  not — cannot—  doubt  you  will,  by  your  immediate  letter  back  to  me, 
show  you  are  ready  to  welcome. — Your  ever  true  wife,        "  Norah  BAXfHDALE." 

"  P.S. — Do  not  come  here  till  I  have  won  over  my  father.  I  am  now,  for  the 
firat  time  in  my  life  (in  serious  matters),  acting  in  opposition  to  has  (no  doubt 
temporary)  views,  and  in  stcrecy  must  transmit  this." 


CHAPTER     XXX. 
Baxesdalk's     A  l  l  v. 

On  the  day  after  the  departure  from  The  Woodlands, 
Baxendale,  impatient  at  the  slow  progress  on  horseback,  took 
the  train  for  Dolgelly,  leaving  the  groom  to  follow  with  the  two 
horses. 

Prompted  by  some  secret  motive,  or  perhaps  merely  incited 
by  the  very  habit  of  secrecy  which  was  now  growing  upon  him, 
Baxendale,  when  he  entered  the  barber's  shop,  over  which  he 
read  on  the  sign  "  Amos  Squire,  hair-dresser,"  simply  presented 
himself  as  a  customer  to  be  shaved. 

He  noticed  that  the  man,  while  whetting  his  razor,  looked  at 
him  a  little  curiously,  then  appeared  to  become  indifferent,  as  if 
the  momentary  interest  he  had  excited  had  passed  away.  But 
presently  Baxendale  again  caught  the  man  surveying  him 
furtively  in  a  mirror  that  happened  to  be  in  a  suitable  place. 

Still  he  said  nothing,  and  found  a  mild  amusement — a  rare 
feeling  now-a-days  with  Baxendale !-  in  wondering  whether  the 
barber  did  or  did  not  guess  who  his  visitor  was. 

'*  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  barber  abruptly  at  last,  "  but  you 
do  so  remind  me  of  a  gentleman  I  used  to  wait  on." 

"What!     As  a  servant  ?  " 

"  Partly.     Excuse  me  asking — but  is  your  name  Baxendale?* 

"Suppose  it  were,"  replied  Baxendale  with  a  grim  smile, 
4i  what  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  sent  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  that  name." 

"  Which  I  am  here  in  person  to  answer ! "  said  Baxendale, 
tired  of  his  momentary  effort  to  amuse  himself. 

"  God  bless  me !  Well,  I  am  proud  to  welcome  in  mjr 
humble  place  Mr.  Horace  Baxendale,  the  son  of  my  Mr.  Horace 
Baxendale,  for  whom  I  once  laid  down  my  life ;  but  he  saved 
and  gave  it  me  back,  in  saving  his  own." 

"  How  was  that  ?     You  interest  me,"  said  Baxendale. 

"  Ah,  I  suppose,  you  were  so  young  you  did  not  know  that  I 
served  under  your  father  in  the  great  war?" 

"  Really  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance ; "  and 
therewith  he  shook  hands  warmly  with  the  barber.  "  But  what 
was  the  incident  you  referred  to  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  will  tell  you.    In  one  of  the  tremendous  charge* 
we  made  on  the  Federals  my  horse  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  I 
was  thrown." 
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44 You  do  ride,  then?"  interposed  Baxendale,  somewhat 
strangjely.  Then,  recollecting  himself,  he  said,  "Goou;  my 
thoughts  were  wandering." 

"When  the  charge  had  passed,  and  I  in  wonder  was  con- 
gratulating myself  that  no  bones  had  been  broken  by  the  troops 
who  passed  over  or  beside  me,  and  as  I  was  moving  as  fast  as 
possible  out  of  the  way  to  reach  a  clump  of  trees  before  they 
might  return,  I  caught  sight  of  my  captain,  your  honoured 
father,  sir,  dismounted  like  myself,  contending,  sword  in  hand, 
with  two  Federals,  who  were  trying  to  take  him  prisoner — 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  too  valuable  a  prize  to  be  killed 
right  off. 

"But  so  fiercely  did  he  press  them,  though  the  blood  was 
running  down  his  face  all  the  while,  that  at  last  one  of  them, 
withdrawing  a  little,  pulled  out  a  revolver. 

u  I  could  only  raise  a  shout — for  I  was  still  some  yards  away, 
though  running  as  fast  as  I  could — when  the  man  turned,  and 
levelled  his  revolver  at  me.  One  moment  more,  sir,  and  I 
should  have  been  a  dead  man,  as  in  fact  I  expected  to  be  when 
I  raised  my  voice. 

u  But  my  captain,  God  bless  him,  knew  me ;  and,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  from  the  other  swordsman,  leaped  towards  my 
antagonist,  ran  his  sword  into  his  back,  and  then  instantly  con- 
fronting the  other  man,  we  together  settled  him." 

Roused  for  the  moment  from  all  his  own  particular  feelings 
and  aims  in  coming  here,  Baxendale  said — 

**  Can  you  prove  this  story  ?  " 

u  No,  sir,"  said  the  barber,  with  a  sly,  enjoyable  look,  "  unless 
you  think  a  few  lines  from  your  father  might  be  some  evidence." 

u Show  me!"  said  Baxendale  with  emotion. 

"  The  paper  is  so  tattered  and  the  ink  so  pale — those  days, 
you  know,  sir,  didn't  much  favour  scribbling  in  the  field — but  I 
think  you  can  read  it  still." 

Taking  a  thick  pocket-book  from  a  little  locked  cabinet  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  shop,  he  produced  the  document ;  hand- 
ling it  as  if  it  were  one  of  those  Bank  of  England  notes  for  a 
million  that  are  said  to  have  once  existed. 

With  an  emotion  he  could  not  entirely  conceal,  Baxendale 
read  the  paper,  which  confirmed  in  grateful  words  all  the 
barber  had  said. 

As  he  gave  it  back,  he  startled  the  man  by  a  question — 

**  Amos,  my  friend,  could  you  leave  this  place  altogether,  and 
tariihin  a  day  or  two  at  the  farthest  ?" 
■r  f*Weiy  said  the  barber  after  a  long  and  almost  breathless 

pause,  "I  suppose  I  could,  but " 

-  -"Let  me  put  the  question  in  another  way.  Could  you 
transfer  a  small  portion  of  the  devotion  you  showed  my  father 
now  to  his  son  ?  " 
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"  Try  me.    That's  all  I  can  say." 

And  Amos  was  at  once  so  excited  and  agitated  by  such  a 
sudden  opening  out  of  the  future  prospect,  that  his  words  were 
literally  true. 

"  Then  dispose  of  everything  promptly  for  whatever  it  will 
fetch." 

"  There's  a  rival  here  who  will  give  me  a  good  price,  if  only 
to  get  rid  of  me." 

"  Very  well ;  seek  him  at  once.  Say  nothing  of  yoer 
reasons.  Do  not  mention  me.  And  understand,  once  for  all, 
I  will  settle  an  annuity  on  you  of  a  hundred  a  year,  simply  for 
my  father's  sake.     That  shall  be  done  this  very  day." 

What  could  Amos  say  to  his  benefactor?  Why,  nothing. 
But  Baxendale  saw  Amos  must  neither  shave  him,  nor  anybody 
else  in  his  present  state  of  mind.  A  big  tear  or  two  rolling 
down  the  cheek  of  the  barber  spoke  more  touchingly  to 
Baxendale  the  man's  gratitude,  than  any  words  could  have 
done. 

But  unselfish  as  he  had  been  in  thinking  of  and  in  making 
this  arrangement,  when  that  was  done,  his  own  position  and 
affairs  recurred  in  all  their  intensity. 

And  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  thought  of  the  picture. 

looking  round  he  saw  a  dingy  white  calico  wrapper  covering 
something  on  the  wall. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing. 

"  Don't  you  know,  sir  ?  Why  that's  the  picture  your  friend, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  was  so  pleased  with.  I  covered  it  up  directly  he 
left  me." 

And,  so  saying,  Amos  removed  the  cloth,  and  revealed  a 
grand  landscape.  The  colours  were  a  little  faded,  but  not 
enough  to  seriously  injure  a  very  fine  work ;  which  Baxendale, 
after  a  close  scrutiny,  believed  to  be  a  genuine  Wilson. 

"  Why,  this  is  worth  money,  Amos  !  " 

"  Is  it  worth  enough  for  you,  sir,  to  accept  it  from  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  worth  too  much  for  me  so  to  take  it." 

'*  I  am  very  glad.  But  you  must  let  me  feel  in  accepting 
your  annuity  I  do  something  in  return.  Pray,  take  the  picture. 
It  cost  me  but  a  trifle  not  worth  mentioning." 

"  Do  you  know  where  to  find  the  recent  owner  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do.  Though  he's  one  to  try  to  hide  himself  in 
his  days  of  poverty  from  all  the  world." 

"Well,  I  will  give  a  hundred  pounds  for  it,  you  sharing 
equally  with  that  unfortunate  gentleman.  If  on  more  careful 
examination  it  prove  to  be  a  true  Wilson,  I  will  buy  it  at  a 
fair — which  will  certainly  be  a  large  price ;  and  that  you  will 
again  divide  equally  with  the  late  owner." 

"  I  most  certainly  will,  and  be  only  too  glad  of  his  and  my 
own  good  fortune." 
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**  Get  it  very  carefully  packed  in  a  packing  case,  at  once,  and 

at  off  to  The  Woodlands.1' 

Fancying  that  Amos  still  looked  uncomfortable,  and  as  if 

ping  to  say  something  tjiat  he  could  not  get  out,  Baxendale 

id  to  him — 

u  Is  there  anything  amiss  ?     Have  we  at  all  misunderstood 

ch  other?    If  so,  speak! " 

"  Why,  sir,  when  a  man  is  very  poor,  and  has  but  one  secret 

ttroe  of  comfort  to  carry  him,  year  after  year,  as  I  have  had, 

rough  endless  troubles,  he  likes  to  keep  that  unspoiled,  I  may 

f  sacred ! " 

u  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Baxendale  asked,  impatiently. 

**Only  this,  sir;  my  feeling  for  your  father  was  and  is  so 

«p  as  to  have  coloured  my  whole  life ;  and  I  thank  (rod  that 

ctfn  say  no  selfish  element  mingled  at  any  time  in  it. 

u  Unless  the  fact  that  while  I  was  his  personal  servant,  so  far 

my  military  duties  permitted,  he  treated  me  also  as  his 
tend — may  be  said  to  have  influenced  me. 
M  Well,  sir,  I  hardly  know  how  to  put  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
«r  very  generosity,  and  the  not  allowing  me  to  make  any 
>rthy  return,  would  set  me  for  the  future  always  thinking 
iw  much  I  had  gained  in  the  money  way,  by  knowing  your 
ther  and  you;  while  I  have  always  thought  how  great  my 
kin  had  been  in  knowing  him  at  all." 

u  Will  the  state  of  things  be  altered  if  I  tell  you  that  I  came 
sre  thinking  of  anything  rather  than  the  picture  ? — that  in 
ct  I  came  in  the  hope  I  might  find  here  one  who  could  and 
ould  be  willing  to  aid  me  in  a  perilous  enterprise,  and  that 
have  already  arrived  at  the  conviction  you  are  the  man  ?  " 

u  I  am  silenced,  sir.    And  if  devotion  will  do  it,  J  am  the  riian  !  " 

u  Listen,  then,  carefully.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  O'Neill  as  my 
iend.     He  is  my  deadliest  enemy ." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  God  bless  me !  Such  a  nice-spoken  young 
an !     And  with  such  a  face  !     It  won  upon  me,  sir,  directly." 

u  And  so  it  was  with  me.  I  cannot  go  into  particulars.  They 
rvolve  too  much  of  pain  and  dishonour." 

*And  I  don't  want  them.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
iking  your  father  his  reason  when  he  sent  me  once,  at  the  head 
'  a  small  party,  to  do  something  that  he  was  anxious  about. 
r6  went*  sir,  and  did  it.     It  was  rather  a  sanguinary  business." 

u  For  what  I  may  have  to  do  I  wish  alone  to  undertake  the 
ijponsibility.  But  I  cannot  say  the  matter  may  not  involve 
convenience,  possibly  danger  for  you." 

*  The  more  the  better.  You  make  me  feel  a  man  again* 
v.  Horace  Baxendale,  you  may  trust  me." 

**I  am  sure  of  it.  My  immediate  object,  then,  is  to  find 
NeilL     Can  you  help  me  in  that  ?  " 

u  I  think  so.     I  know  vaguely  the  route  he  proposed  to  ta^ie? 
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"  And  you  are  familiar  with  it  ?  " 

"With  every  inch  of  the  ground,  sir.  When  the  bad  times* 
are  on  here  I  amuse  myself  with  long  walks.  And  sometimes 
I'm  away  from  this  place  for  days  and  weeks  together — often 
picking  up  a  job." 

"  Enough.     When  can  you  be  ready  ?  " 

"  It  would  look  strange,  sir,  don't  you  think,  if  I  were  to  make 
away  with  everything  in  such  haste — I  mean  within  the  next 
few  hours  onlv  ?  " 

"  And  even  those  hours  I  do  not  wish  to  lose.  Can  you 
find  anyone  to  take  care  of  the  place,  and  so  leave  everything 
as  it  is  for  the  present,  and  start  at  once  ?  " 

"  Give  me  two  hours,  and  I'll  settle  everything  somehow,  and 
leave  a  sufficient  explanation  behind." 

"  Good.  I  have  a  couple  of  horses  at  a  village — I  don't 
know  its  name — a  little  way  off,  with  a  servant.  I  want  to  send 
him  back,  and  you  to  take  his  place." 

«  Gladly  will  I  do  that." 

"Not as  a  servant.  I  wish  you  to  appear  as  a  friend  accom- 
panying me.  Have  you  a  good  long  overcoat  ?  One  fitted  to 
disguise  you  from  casual  eyes  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Amos  rather  bashfully ;  and  looking 
perplexed  at  knowing  he  was  not  rich  enough  at  the  moment 
to  buy  one. 

"  Well,  take  this  from  me  as  a  payment  on  account ;  so  110 
more  scruples."  And  then  he  put  a  bank  note  for  five  pounds 
into  Amos'  hands.  "  I  wish  particularly  for  the  next  day  or 
two  to  avoid  recognition  as  regards  either  of  us." 

"  I  quite  understand.     Will  you  be  shaved  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  "  said  Baxendale,  thinking  for  the  moment 
only  of  the  time  involved ;  but  remembering  with  a  half  smile, 
as  the  words  left  his  lips,  the  humorous  fear  of  the  process  he 
had  felt  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  conversation. 

"  Where  shall  we  meet  ?  "  asked  Amos. 

"  In  exactly  two  hours  from  this  you  will  find  me  and  my 
servant  slowly  descending  the  long  hill  from  Machynlleth,  and 
getting  near,  without  reaching  the  beginning  of  the  town* 
There  we  shall  wait,  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  be  a  little 
behind  time." 

"  A  thing  totally  opposed,  sir,  to  your  fathers  views !  He 
listened  to  no  excuses,  so  nobody  made  them.  In  two  hours  I 
shall  be  there." 

"  You  meet  me  as  a  friend,  remember ;  the  servant  standing  by." 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  answered  Amos,  whose  voice, 
attitude,  and  entire  behaviour  seemed  to  belong  to  a  totally 
different  man  than  the  one  Baxendale  first  confronted  in  the 
barber's  shop. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  MONUMENTS  AT  AYEBURY  AND 

STONE HENGE. 


in. 

The  Worship  of  the  Temple. 

Let  me  at  once  say  that  I  believe  most  implicitly  in  the 
Drnidic  origin  of  these  remains.  You  need  not  be  a  Druid, 
as  I  am  not,  to  share  this  belief  with  me.  And  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Of  all  the  theories  put  forward  with  regard  to  the 
original  form  and  uses  of  the  monuments  at  Avebury  and 
Stonehenge,  the  Druidic  is  infinitely  the  most  probable.  In 
the  absence  of  either  written  proof  or  the  proof  of  oral  tradi- 
tion, conjecture  is  at  once  admissible,  and  the  most  probable 
conjecture  takes  the  place  of  legitimate  proof.  Granted  that 
it  did  not  demand  or  sanction  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  Druidism  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  far  and  away  the  most 
beautiful  and  reasonable  of  the  ancient  beliefs.  This  temple 
of  Avebury  to  which  I  have  conducted  you  was  simply  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  material  universe  and  its  invisible  workings  - 
a  great  stone  orrery  pitts  something  else  which  no  orrery  could 
ever  show.  The  giver  and  receiver  of  the  vital  principle  in 
Nature  were  symbolised  in  the  two  stone  circles  of  the 
temple  ;  the  vitalising  Principle  itself  being,  as  was  that  brazen 
one  of  old  hung  up  by  Moses  on  a  tree,  the  serpent  adown 
whose  thorax  the  ancient  worshippers  used  to  crowd  on  their 
way  to  the  innermost  sanctuary.  Druidism  was  science  teach- 
ing by  example,  with  just  that  little  of  ceremonial  added  which 
sometimes  creeps,  as  it  were  unconsciously,  sometimes  is  pur- 
posely thrown,  over  Truth's  glorious  form  as  a  veil  to  hide  that 
nakedness  of  which  the  weak  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  unin- 
structed  cannot  bear  the  sight.  This  Serpent,  with  its  head  to 
the  rising  Sun,  enclosed  within  its  central  fold  the  Druidic  holy 
of  holies,  and  thence  extended  its  tail  far  off  towards  the  sunset 
region  of  the  west.  At  the  period  of  purification  the  people 
flocked  in  through  this  stone  headway,  passed  down  to  the 
oonrts  of  the  temple  beyond,  and  there  remained  for  instruc- 
tion or  judgment,  the  evil  ones  amongst  them  being  hurried 
off  to  the  doom  of  execution  or  banishment  awaiting  them  at 
the  tip  of  the  serpent's  tail. 
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Great  was  the  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  ancient 
Mythologies  of  all  kinds.  Into  the  Talmudic — which  I  do  not 
mention  first  because  I  think  it  the  oldest — the  serpent  belief 
has  entered  very  largely.  The  Talmudist  tells  you  that  Adam 
had  a  wife  before  Eve,  whose  name  was  Lilith,  who,  refusing 
submission  to  her  husband,  was  banished  Paradise,  and  took  up 
her  abode  in  a  region  of  air.  Some  modern  Jews,  according  to 
Conder's  Handbook  of  the  Bible,  inscribe  the  walls  of  a  room 
wherein  a  birth  is  expected  with  the  words  u  A  vaunt,  Lilith," 
— the  spirit  being  supposed  to  have  a  special  aversion  to  new 
born  babes,  as  when  in  the  flesh  it  had  to  husbands — and  under- 
neath they  put  the  name  of  the  angels  Senoi,  Sansenoi,  and 
Samnangelaph.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  the  notes  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Faust,  has  it  that  the  Latin  exorcism  Lilla  abiy  sung 
by  some  Eastern  mothers,  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  same 
creature,  and  to  be  the  origin  of  our  word  "  Lullaby."  The 
Lamia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  name  they  used  to 
frighten  their  children  into  quietude  withal,  appears  to  have 
had  some  relationship  to  the  same  spectre.  The  Lamies  were 
believed  to  have  women's  heads  with  serpents'  tails.  A  story 
is  told  of  one  of  them  who,  having  induced  a  young  man  to 
marry  her,  sucked  his  blood  at  night  and  killed  him.  Some  of 
you  may  perhaps  remember  Keats'  loathly  description  of  a 
creature  who  seems  to  have  differed  materially  from  this  one 
as  regards  her  natural  conformation  : — 

She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 
Vermilion -spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue  ; 
Striped  like  a  zebra,  heckled  like  a  pard, 
Eyed  like  a  peacock  and  all  crimson  barr'd. 
Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitter  sweet  ! 
She  had  a  woman's  mouth  with  all  its  pearls  complete, 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  spake 
Came  as  though  bubbling  honey  for  Love's  sake. 

.Julius  Scaliger  speaks  of  certain  kinds  of  Malabar  serpents 
"  eight  foote  long/'  of  horrible  aspect,  but  harmless  unless 
provoked.  He  calls  them  boy-lovers  ( pcuderotas),  because  of 
the  habit  they  have  of  standing  bolt  upright  many  hours 
together,  gazing  on  the  boys  at  their  sports,  never  offering  to 
hurt  any  of  them.  This,  however,  may  be  no  more  than  a 
naturalist's  gloss  upon  the  classic  tradition. 

The  early  appearance  of  the  serpent  upon  the  stage  of 
Scripture,  and  the  important  part  it  plays  in  the  scheme  of 
salvation,  are  too  well  known  to  need  lengthened  mention.  St. 
Basil  tells  us  the  "  serpent  went  erect  like  man  and  could 
speak  before  the  fall ;"  a  belief  characterised  by  a  Protestant 
divine  as  "  scandalous,  pernicious,  and  blasphemous,"  and  of  a 
piece  with  those  doctrines  "  which  hold  the  Church  of  Borne 
together."  Both  he  and  St.  Basil  are  such  tremendous 
authorities  that  it  would  be  the  pinnacle  of  presumption  in 
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me  to  attempt  to  decide  between  them.  According  to  Dean 
Wren  the  letter  which  begins  the  first  *  in  Minister's  Hebrew 
Bible  it  a  serpent  with  a  virgin's  face.  In  the  Hebrew  and 
Lathi  Bible  of  the  same  author,  or  commentator,  I  hardly  know 
which  to  call  him,  published  at  Basle  in  1535,  there  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Psalms  an  initial  B  which  is  a  woodcut 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  between  whom  is  a  serpent  with  the  face 
of  a  virgin.  Mediaeval  missals  are  full  of  such  things, 
which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  conceives  to  be  no  mere  pictorial 
contrivance,  but  "an  ancient  tradition  and  conceived  reality 
as  it  stands  delivered  by  Beda  and  authors  of  some  antiquity," 
who  held  that  Satan  "  appeared  not  unto  Eve  in  the  naked 
form  of  a  serpent,  but  with  a  virgin's  head,  that  thereby  he 
might  become  more  acceptable  and  his  temptation  find  the 
easier  entertainment."  A  great  many  weighty  reasons  have 
been  urged  for  and  against  this  view  which  it  would  be  beside 
my  purpose  to  relate.  It  is  not  yet  known  for  certain  what 
kind  of  serpent  it  was  that  tempted  Eve,  or  whether,  indeed,  it 
was  a  serpent  of  any  kind,  for  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  tempter  was  a  baboon.  The  pictorial  evidences 
we  have  of  the  virgin-faced  serpent  cannot  count  for  much, 
their  antiquity  notwithstanding.  Until  quite  recently  painters 
paid  little  heed  to  the  unities.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Jesuit 
<  Vmvent  at  Lisbon  there  is  a  grand  picture  of  Paradise,  of 
which  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  Adam  in  blue  breeches  and 
silver  buckles,  and  Eve  in  a  striped  petticoat ;  in  the  distance 
being  a  procession  of  Capuchins  bearing  the  cross.  Even  an 
enlightened  modern  like  Michel  Angelo  has,  in  this  respect, 
made  miserable  hash  of  the  Sistine  Fresco. 

Of  the  parts  which  the  serpent  plays  in  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy it  were  endless  to  tell.  From  the  Python  sent  by  Juno 
to  persecute  Latona,  and  afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  its 
pains,  to  the  gods  themselves,  who,  the  horrid  old  scoundrels, 
adopted  this  particular  anatomical  form  in  order  the  better  to 
prosecute  their  shameful  amours,  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is 
over  them  all.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadmus,  of  Cadmea,  you  may 
remember,  tired  of  the  world,  were  transformed  into  serpents. 
Mr.  Edward  Barrett  Browning,  the  son  of  the  poet,  exhibits 
at  this  year's  Academy  a  bronze  "  Dryope  Fascinated  by  Apollo 
in  the  Form  of  a  Serpent."  The  statue  is  described  as  being 
on  a  colossal  scale,  the  figure  being  that  of  a  young  girl,  nude, 
and  of  great  nobility  of  bearing  and  attitude.  A  python  coils 
around  her  left  leg  below  the  knee  and  up  her  back,  coming 
round  to  the  front  across  the  right  arm  till  his  head  is  almost 
on  a  level  with  her  mouth.  Of  the  story,  if  you  will  look 
up  your  Lempriere  or  your  Smith,  you  will  find  the  full  parti- 
culars. 

If  you  would  studj  the  part  played  hy  the  serp^wt  \tvW\fc 
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Northern  mythology  no  better  authority  could  be  recommended 
than  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  issued  last  year  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  poetry  of  the  old 
Northern  tongue  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Mighty  Earth  Serpent,  the  Great  World  Serpent, 
is  everywhere  in  the  songs  and  stories  of  these  rude  sons  of  the 
Wind  and  Thunder :  aye,  and  a  great  deal  more  too  which  will  b<~ 
found  of  interest  to  Welsh  and  Irish  scholars.  This  work  brings  uj  > 
into  striking  relief  and  connects  for  us  in  a  most  marked  manner 
the  all  but  obliterated  thought-lines  of  the  pre-Celtic  and  the 
Celtic  populations  of  Britain.  These  Eddas  and  Sagas,  Runes  and 
Rhymes  of  the  Norsemen  are  a  gold  mine  of  which  the  surface- 
land  is  all  that  has  as  yet  been  turned  by  the  antiquary. 
Carlyle  tells  the  story  of  the  Earth  Serpent  with  a  grim,  saturnine 
sort  of  humour  peculiarly  suited  to  the  subject.  Let  me  follow 
him,  manner  and  matter.  At  the  gate  of  Utgard,  which  means 
Outer  Garden,  central  seat  of  Jotun  or  Giant  land,  a  place  so 
high  that  you  had  to  strain  your  neck  bending  back  to  see  the 
top  of  it,  Giant  Skrymir,  who  had  been  carrying  Thor's  portman- 
teau, takes  leave  of  the  god  and  his  companions  and  goes  his 
wavs.  Thor  and  Thialfi  and  Loke  are  admitted  inside  and 
invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  games  going  on.  Thor,  who  was 
a  tremendous  fellow  at  every  feat  of  strength  and  endurance, 
was  handed  a  drinking  horn  which  the  Jotuns  told  him  to  drink 
dry  at  a  draught,  a  very  common  feat  with  themselves.  Long  and 
fiercely,  three  times  over,  Thor  drank;  but  made  hardly  any  im- 
pression. He  was  a  weak  child,  they  told  him ;  could  he  (pay 
particular  attention  here  please)  lift  the  cat  he  saw  there  ?  Small 
as  the  feat  seemed,  Thor,  with  his  whole  godlike  strength,  could 
not ;  he  bent  up  the  creature's  back,  but  could  not  raise  its  feet 
off  the  ground,  could  at  the  utmost  raise  one  foot.  "  Why,  you 
are  no  man,"  said  the  Utgard  people  ;  "we  have  an  Old  Woman 
here  that  will  wrestle  with  you !"  Thor,  heartily  ashamed,  seized 
this  haggard  old  woman,  but  could  not  throw  her.  Which 
things  are  an  allegory  ;  hearken  unto  the  exposition.  On  their 
quitting  Utgard,  the  chief  Jotun,  escorting  them  politely  a  little 
way,  said  to  Thor  :  "  You  are  beaten  then,  yet  be  not  so  much 
ashamed  ;  there  was  deceptiun  of  appearance  in  it.  The  horn 
you  tried  to  drink  was  the  Sea ;  you  did  make  it  ebb ;  but 
who  could  drink  that,  the  bottomless  ?  The  cat  you  would  have 
lifted — why,  that  is  the  Mid-gard-Snake,  the  Great  World 
Serpent,*  which,  tail  in  mouth,  girds  and  keeps  up  the  whole 
created  world  ;  had  you  torn  that  up  the  world  must  have  rushed 
to  ruin !  As  for  the  Old  Woman,  she  was  Time,  Old  Age* 
Duration :  with  her  what  can  wrestle  ?  No  man  nor  no  god 
with  her ;  gods  or  men,  she  prevails  over  all  V  With  these,  and 
some  other  words  beyond  my  purpose  to  quote,  the  Giant,  who* 

*  Called  also  the  Great  Serpent  of  Eternity. 
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turned  out  after  all  to  have  been  the  porter  Skrymir,  vanished  ; 
and  Utgard  with  its  sky  high  gates,  when  Thor  grasped  his  rock- 
rending  hammer  to  smite  them,  had  melted  into  thin  air ;  only 
the  Giant's  voice  was  heard  mocking :  "  Better  come  no  more 
to  Jdtunheim." 

In  Madagascar,  Agow,  possibly  in  some  parts  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  the  serpent  is  still  worshipped  either  as  a  deity  or  the 
delegate  of  one.  In  Mexico,  Quetzalcoatl  was  the  serpent  god 
of  the  East  Wind ;  while  in  Peru  they  had  a  serpent  god  of 
subterranean  treasures  whom  they  called  Urcaguay,  "  whose  tail 
was  adorned  with  little  golden  charms  and  his  head  with  stag- 
like horns."* 

Did  the  Druids  worship  the  same  creature  ?  I  very  much 
doubt  it  myself.  Stukely  talks  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  in 
his  Abury,  but  he  appears  after  all  to  have  been  feeling  his 
way  to  a  position  rather  than  proving  one  previously  laid  down. 
Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  ventures  the  cautious 
statement  that  it  is  uncertain,  rather  than  improbable,  whether 
the  Druids  admitted  the  serpent  into  the  number  of  their 
deities.  The  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  come  nearest  the 
truth  is  Duke,  who,  in  his  Druidictd  Temples  of  Wiltshire, 
accuses  Stukely  of  not  knowing  that  "the  ancients  did 
designate  the  ecliptic  or  winding  path  of  the  sun  under  the 
similitude  of  a  serpent ."  This  is  my  theory  exactly.  The  sun 
unquestionably  played  a  most  important  rdle  in  the  scheme  of 
Druidic  divinity.  Amongst  an  agricultural  people,  as  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country  were,  a  knowledge  of  the  seasons 
being  an  essential  of  their  life  would  soon  be  picked  up,  and  a 
system  of  sun  worship,  if  not,  indeed,  of  nature  worship,  speedily 
evolved  therefrom.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
did  pay  some  kind  of  adoration  to  their  Hu  Gadavn,  or  He  the 
Mighty,  as  the  great  luminary  was  called.  The  name  is  clearly 
a  god's.  He-sus  is  Celtic,  as  Ie-su  is  Welsh,  E-sar,  Etruscan, 
E-is,  Hebrew  for  Supreme  God.  2?-i,  the  same  root-word,  was 
the  inscription  over  the  door  of  Apollo,  the  Sun   God's  temple 

*  In  the  remarkable  series  of  Hibbert  Lecture*,  delivered  in  May  this  year  by 
Professor  Rlville,  of  the  College  de  France,  on  "  the  origin  and  growth  of  religion 
as  illustrated  by  the  ancient  religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,"  it  was  shown  that  by 
a  process  of  natural  growth  the  Solar  Myth  had  resolved  itself  into  a  religious* 
Kystem  of  which  the  cross,  a  miraculously  conceived  Mediator  (the  mother  in  this 
case  being  a  widow),  a  goddess  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  a  magnificent  ritual 
comprising  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  with  Vestal  Virgins  and  Nuns,  were  promi 
nent  marks  and  ceremonies.  Their  Sacred  Drama  consisted  of  the  birth,  death , 
and  resurrection  of  a  Saviour,  much  as  these  are  known  to  us.  The  Peruvians  had 
a  "  Mother  Egg,"  as  the  Druids  had  a  Mundane  one,  and  with  them,  as  probably 
with  the  Druids,  Sun  worship  aud  scientific  agriculture  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
science  of  comparative  religion — whenever  it  shall  have  become  one,  for  as  yet  it 
is  but  a  study  in  its  infancy — will  reveal  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  fact  that 
all  religions,  with  their  rites,  ceremonies,  and  traditions,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
the  fables,  Vedic,  /Esopic,  Mahomedan,  Arthurian,  and  other,  are  only  so  many 
versions  of  the  Sun  Myth,  or  form  part  of  the  cult  of  nature  worship. 
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at  Delphos,  according  to  Plutarch.  He  was  the  Gaulish  god 
also,  and  his  name  of  Hesus,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Origines  Celticcv,  appears  on  the  ancient  altar  found  on  the  ttte 
of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  God  in  his  temple 
according  to  the  Druids  would  have  been  the  Sun  travelling 
the  ecliptic  stone  path  which  his  High  Priests  on  earth  haa 
mapped  out  for  him.  And  mark  this,  you  across  whose  dreams 
the  shadow  of  independent  inquiry  has  never  travelled,  mark 
this  and  tell  me  whether  there  is  not  a  possibility  that  we 
have  all  been  going  a  fool's  errand  in  travelling  to  the  East 
for  our  earliest  notions  of  a  Deity  and  of  that  worship  of  which 
the  first  parent  is  Wonder.  Apollo  himself,  say  the  Greeks, 
born  of  Latona  by  Jupiter,  came  to  Delphi  (where  you  will 
have  noted  was  his  temple  with  the  Supreme  God-name  Ei  over 
the  door)  from  whence  ?  Not  from  the  valleys  of  Euphrates  or 
hills  of  Zion.  not  from  India  or  Ceylon,  or  China  or  Timbuctoo, 
not  from  the  Orient  anywhere,  but- -do  you  attend  ? — from  the 
notions  of  the  Hyperboreans ;  that  is  to  say  from  the  Occident 
somewhere  ;  from  England  very  probably.  This  is  the  Greek 
belief,  and  it  is  as  good  as  any  other. 

Rut  did  the  Druids  worship  the  sun,  I  reiterate  ?  They  may 
or  they  may  not,  they  may  and  they  may  have  not  done  so. 
To  my  thinking  the  sun  must  have  been  the  first  object  of  any 
that  man  ever  thought  of  worshipping.  He,  this  great  anthro- 
phoid  ape,  or  whatever  he  originally  was,  saw  it,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  was  capable  of  wondering  at  all,  wondered.  And  Wonder,  as 
I  have  before  intimated,  is  the  parent  of  all  Worship;  is  Worship 
itself  in  its  earlier,  cruder  form  ?  The  Druids  may  have 
worshipped  the  sun  if  theirs  was  the  earliest  form  of  public 
worship  ;  they  may  have  worshipped  it  at  one  time,  and,  growing 
wiser,  have  given  over  the  practice  as  superstitious,  and  adopted 
one  in  which  the  sun  was  but  the  outward  visible  sign  of  some 
greater  power  within  the  vast  sanctuary  of  the  unknown,  of 
which  they  apprehended  but  could  not  define  the  existence. 
Or  it  ma}'  have  been  that  the  sun,  in  their  ritual,  occupied  the 
same  place  as  the  picture  or  the  statue  in  the  Koman — 
not  God  himself,  or  God's  Son,  but  that  presentment  of  Him 
whom  Eye  of  Mind  could  be  made  to  see  through  Eye  of  Matter. 

The  modern  Druidic  theory  divides  the  ancient  Druidic  belief 
into  two  kinds.  The  one  at  Avebury,  showing  a  vitalising 
Earth-Serpent  with  its  folds  enclosing  two  circles,  and  these 
again  enclosing  two  symbols,  one  of  the  male  and  the  other  of 
(he   female    principle   in  Nature,  was  the   older   form.*     The 

*  Thin  circle  and  snake  plan  on  which  the  Temple  was  laid  out  is  the  sacred 
hi  urogram  of  the  Egyptian*.  According  to  Higgins — to  whose  fine  work  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  Daniel  Owen,  .T.P.,  A«h  Hall,  near  Cowbridge,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
illustrations  to  the*e  paper* — the  whole  figure  of  Avebury  Temple  is  the  snake 
with  wings  ;  the  Circle  representing  the  Supreme  Fount  of  all  being,  the  Father  ; 
the  Herpent  the  divine  emanation  from  Him  which  we  call  the  Son,  and  the  wings 
the  flu/iiia  MiDtfti,  or  permeating  spirit,  of  the  Vniver**. 
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ritual  there  was  simpler,  more  natural,  and  direct  than  the  one 
at  Stonehenge.  It  had  also,  as  a  necessary  consequent,  some- 
thing, more  material  and  gross  about  it,  and  was  as  far  removed 
from  the  worship  at  Stonehenge  as  were  the  pictures  and 
emblems  found  last  year  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  in  a  Fetish 
House*  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  from  those  of  Westminster 
Abbey  of  to-day. 

At  Stonehenge,  instead  of  the  two  circles  and  their  centre- 
pieces,  there  was  probably  one  inner  circle  with  an  altar  on 
which  the  Sun-rays  fell,  and  which  symbolised  the  Creative 
Power  in  nature  in  a  more  refined  and  sublimer  way.  The 
precise  ritual  at  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  temple  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  describe,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  guess  at. 
If  to  the  general  indications  here  given  were  to  be  added  the 
probable  tact  that  to  the  ancient  worship  athletic  games,  such 
as  chariot  racing,  foot  racing,  and  the  like,  were  conjoined,  all 
that  can  with  safety  be  even  conjectured  on  the  subject  has 
been  advanced.  The  old  eisteddfod  might  have  been  to  this 
extent,  at  least,  a  reflex  of  the  old  Temple.  We  know  that  four 
or  five  hundred  years  ago  the  ceremonies  of  the  Gorsedd  were 
a  prelude  as  well  to  physical  as  to  mental  competitions,  both 

*  "  In  the  midst  of  the  forest  we  came  across  a  little  fetish  house.  It  was  built 
of  a  framework  of  laths,  and  the  roof  was  thatched.  On  the  projecting  stakes  of 
the  roof,  plates  and  dishes  of  European  manufacture  were  '  spiked/  that  is,  by 
some  ingenious  means  a  hole  had  been  roughly  pierced  through  their  centres,  and 
they  were  hung  on  the  ends  of  the  sticks  protruding  from  the  thatch  of  the  roof. 
Inside  the  hut  was  a  circular  mound  of  worked  clay,  on  which  many  different 
patterns  and  designs  had  been  traced  by  means  of  various  coloured  pebbles,  white 
stones,  and  even  beads.  On  each  side  of  this  mound  stood  two  statues,  about  four 
feet  high,  representing  separately,  in  the  frankest  manner  possible,  the  male  and 
female  principle.  The  sex  of  either  figure  was  so  much  en  evidence  that,  according 
to  our  views,  they  would  be  decidedly  obscene,  though  there  was  nothing  intention- 
ally indecent  about  them,  and  they  merely  represented  to  the  native's  mind  in  a 
crude  manner  the,  to  him,  mysterious  power  of  generation  or  creation.  The  great 
resemblance  these  figures  bore  to  native  men  and  women,  and  the  clever  manner 
in  which  they  were  carved  and  painted,  testified  to  the  wonderful  artistic  facul- 
ties of  this  so-called  savage  people.  At  the  feet  of  these  statues  were  mugs, 
plates,  and  specimens  of  native  crockery.  All  these  articles  were  slightly  broken, 
either  to  disable  them  for  future  use,  and  thus  prevent  temptation  to  rob  the 
sanctuary,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  with  an  idea  that  a  broken  plate  or  vessel 
dies,  and  so  goes  appropriately  to  the  land  of  the  spirits." — The  River  Congo,  front 
its  mouth  to  Boldbo  ;  by  H.  H.  Johnston,  F.O.S.,  &c. — See  also  the  remarks  in  the 
same  work  on  the  various  forms  of  Phallic  Worship  prevalent  on  the  Lower 
Congo  as  far  as  Stanley  Pool,  the  Nkimba  ceremonies  met  with  between  Isangila 
and  the  coast,  and  the  rites  of  "  manhood-  initiation "  practised  among  the 
Bantu  peoples  generally.  A  curious  portion  of  the  Nkimba  ritual  is  the  language 
taught  by  the  presiding  Nganga,  a  sort  of  combination  of  priest  and  medicine-man, 
to  the  novitiates,  a  language  which  is  never  taught  to  females,  and  which  no 
European  seems  yet  to  have  learned.  In  some  of  the  larger  villages  between 
Isangila  and  Manyanga  prevails  "a  vague  Phallic  worship,  with  which  is  intricately 
connected  a  reverence  for  the  Moon.  When  the  New  Moon  appears  dances  are 
performed  by  the  eunuchs,  who  sacrifice  a  white  fowl — which  must  always  be  a 
male — in  its  honour.  The  bird  is  thrown  up  into  the  air  and  torn  to  pieces  as  it 
falls  to  earth.  I  was  told  that  in  former  days  a  human  victim  was  offered 
upon  these  occasions,  but  that  in  later  times  a  white  fowl  had  been  substituted." 
Pp.  409,  et  ante. 
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kinds  alike  forming  part  of  the  eisteddfod  proper.  The  cursus 
existing  at  Stonehenge,  and  the  vallum  for  the  accommodation  of 
spectators  at  Avebury,  both  point  to  something  cf  this  kind  as 
having  been  of  regular  occurrence  there,  although,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
-either  place  was  a  copy  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  I  think 
both  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  to  have  been  used  only  on 
special  occasions — once  at  each  Season's  feast,  perhaps — when 
there  would  be  a  great  gathering  or  cymanfa  of  the  tribes  from 
all  parts,  far  and  near.  There  were  smaller  circles  conveniently 
distributed  for  detached  meetings,  but  only  one  Avebury,  and 
one  Stonehenge  ;  as  there  was  only  one  Tabernacle,  one  Temple, 
whereon  the  whole  resources  of  the  people  had  been  lavished. 

Cardiff.  J.H. 


ORIGINAL   POETRY. 


THE  MAID   OF  KENT. 


A  Romance. 

With  what  erect  and  stately  mien 

Th'  imperious  beauty  treads : 
Reflecting  all  the  pride,  the  jK)w'r, 

Ancestral  glory  sheds. 

♦She  fain  would  gain  the  love  of  him 

Whose  fame  by  all  is  sung ; 
Whose  noble  deeds  have  made  his  name 

The  theme  of  ev'ry  tongue. 

What  dower  will  the  lady  bring 

With  that  patrician  hand  ? 
Her  broad  estates,  her  noble  name, 

Her  riches,  and  her  land. 

Another  form  is  passing  now, 

So  simple  and  so  fair  ; 
Though  beauty  both  may  claim — how  great 

The  contrast  in  the  pair. 

Yet,  too,  this  simple  maiden  loves 

The  hero  of  the  day ; 
♦She  makes  his  glory  all  her  own, 

Nor  dreams  'twill  e'er  decay. 

What  dower  can  the  maiden  give 

Besides  her  trusting  heart  ? 
Love,  constancy,  and  priceless  faith — 

Faith  that  will  ne'er  depart. 

The  beauties  meet,  the  lady  speaks, 

"  What  right  hath  lowly  maid 
To  rival  one  of  noble  birth, 

In  rank  and  state  arrayed  ?" 
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"  I  claim  no  right,"  the  maid  replies, 

"  No  right  to  rival  you ; 
I  only  claim  the  right  to  love, 

With  love  as  fervent,  true, 

"  As  ever  beat  within  the  breast 

Of  lady  proud  and  high  ; 
Claim  only  for  the  loved  to  live, 

Or  with  the  loved  to  die !" 

Again  the  dame  of  high  degree 
Speaks  to  the  constant  maid, 

With  high  imperious  tone — as  one 
Whose  will  must  be  obeyed. 

"  Poor  foolish  child !     And  dost  thou  dream 

A  noble  e'er  to  wed  ? 
Thou'lt  soon  awake  to  find  such  hope, 

Such  airy  vision  fled. 

"  He  who  has  filled  thy  trusting  heart 

With  fond  illusions  vain ; 
Laughs  at  thy  folly,  mocks  thy  love, 

And  triumphs  in  thy  pain. 

"  Then  why  not  quit  thy  native  land, 

To  brighter  regions  rove  ? 
Since  only  I  can  claim  his  hand, 

His  heart,  his  home,  his  love ! 

"  Know  that  he  is  betrothed  to  me, 

That  I  his  fortunes  hold  ; 
Fly  from  the  faithless — for  reward 

I'll  give  thee  wealth  untold." 

The  maiden  rises.  Woman's  pride 
Beams  from  her  flashing  eyes ; 

She  turns  with  scorn  upon  her  foe, 
Whose  power  she  now  defies. 

"  Go,  keep  your  gold !  Sure  you  forget 
(Yes,  that  your  words  do  prove) 

Forget  I'm  not  a  lady  great — 
I  do  not  sell  my  love  !" 

"  Then,  be  it  so !"  the  countess  cries, 
"  Go,  mourn  your  loss  alone  : 

Be  sure  the  world  will  pity  one 
From  whom  her  love  has  flown. 

"  The  ancient  lineage,  honoured  name, 

To  which  your  soul  aspires, 
Will  soon  be  mine — since  of  your  love, 

The  haughty  noble  tires." 
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Then  spoke  the  maid,  her  gentle  voice 

Like  nature's  music  fell : 
"  I  place  no  faith  in  idle  words, 

To  all  the  world  go  tell — 

"  His  love  may,  like  the  summer  sun, 

In  all  its  glory  fade ; 
Still  I  the  right  possess  to  love 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade. 

"  You  love  him  too.     Then,  lady  proud, 
We  stand  on  equal  ground ; 

The  woman's  heart  at  least  is  free — 
Free  as  the  earth's  wide  bound. 

"  We  both  are  equal,  since  we  both 

Alike  feel  Cupid's  dart ; 
E'en  kings — those  rulers  of  the  land  - 

Cannot  control  the  heart ! 

"  What  tho'  his  love  shall  turn  to  hate, 

And  he  obey  thy  will ; 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  can  wrest  from  me, 

The  pow'r  to  love  him  still. 

"  If  he  love  you,  the  triumph  then 

Will  be  for  aye  your  own  ; 
Bat  still  his  image  in  my  breast 

Shall  reign  king  on  its  throne. 

**  And  when  you  love  as  a  princess 

Might  love  a  toy,  a  fan, 
Do  not  forget  that  I  still  love 

As  but  true  woman  can  !" 


The  haughty  dame  receives  her  guests, 

Her  heart  is  ill  at  ease ; 
She  listens  for  his  voice ;  at  last 

'Tis  borne  upon  the  breeze. 

The  lady  chides : — "  Ah  !  truant  knight, 

I  fear  thy  love  has  flown  ; 
Do  those  cold  looks  bespeak  thy  scorn  ? 

Say — art  thou  faithless  grown  ? 

"  How  shall  I  judge  thy  careless  words  ? 

How  thy  neglect  construe  ? 
Say,  does  another  claim  thy  heart, 

Ait  thou  to  me  untrue  ? 
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"  Shall  a  patrician  be  despised, 
Or  lightly  passed  with  scorn  ? 

And  shall  her  love  rejected  be 
Like  simple  maid  forlorn  ?" 

"  Lady  !"  the  hero  quick  replies, 

"  I  do  not  faithless  prove, 
Since  I  no  word  of  faith  to  you 

E'er  pledged,  or  spoke  of  love. 

"  Although  the  honour  you  confer 

I  ever  must  regard  ; 
My  heart  no  longer  is  my  own, 

To  hold,  to  give,  or  guard. 

"I  lost  it,  and  a  simple  maid, 

With  golden  tresses  fair, 
Has  found  it,  and  will  now  for  aye 

Make  it  her  future  care." 

"  And  shall  a  village  maiden  then 

O'er  all  my  pride  exult  ?" 
The  lady  cries  with  jealous  rage, 

u  And  wilt  thou  thus  insult 

"  My  rank,  my  birth,  my  noble  name, 

At  the  caprice  of  one 
Who  is  as  far  removed  from  thee, 

As  from  the  earth  the  sun  ? 

* 
"  And  wilt  thou  share  thy  rank  with  her, 

On  her  bestow  thy  name, 

And  for  a  maid  obscurely  born 

Discard  a  nation's  fame  ? 

"  Despise  the  hand  can  aid  thy  young 

Ambition ?s  lofty  flight, 
Fly  from  the  power  that  seeks  to  raise 

Thee  to  thy  fortune's  height  ?" 

Once  more  unto  the  lady  proud 
He  speaks — 'tis  to  repel — 

"  I  suffer  none  to  guide  my  choice, 
My  lady,  fare  thee  well. 

"  We  soon  shall  meet  again,  I  trust 
In  friendship,  not  in  strife, 

And  when  that  pleasure's  granted  me 
I  will  present  my  wife." 
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With  bounding  heart  the  lover  seeks 

The  maiden  of  his  choice  ; 
He  gazes  on  her  musing  form, 

He  listens  to  her  voice. 

What  words  are  those  she  murmurs  low  ? 

Despair  is  in  her  tone — 
"  Alas  !  I  am  betrayed  !"  said  she, 

"  This  world  I  tread  alone. 

"  I  listen  for  the  voice  I  loved 

It  wails  to  my  sad  heart ; 
Its  echo  only  now  remains, 

For  aye  we  walk  apart. 

"  The  charm  of  life  for  ever  gone, 

Trust  driven  from  its  home 
Within  my  breast,  for  he  is  false, 

And  by  her  side  doth  roam. 

"  What  matter  though  my  heart  doth  break — 

He  lingers  by  her  side ; 
He  casts  away  my  love  for  hers, 

Who  soon  will  be  his  bride. 

"  Yet  still  my  thoughts  to  dreams  of  him 

Forth  from  my  bosom  fly ; 
Thus  dreaming,  I  have  but  one  hope, 

Thus  dreaming  I  may  die !" 

Forth  from  his  covert  sprang  the  youth, 

And  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 
"  What  mean  those  accents  wild  ?"  he  asked, 

"  What  mean  those  vain  alarms  ? 

u  And  dost  thou  hope  to  die  because 

From  all  the  world  beside, 
I've  chosen  thee  to  share  my  fate, 

And  claim  thee  now,  my  bride  !" 

"  Oh  !     Then  it  was  not  true," — she  cried, 

"  The  tale  the  lady  told  ? 
She  said  thy  heart  was  pledged  to  her, 

Thy  love  for  me  grown  cold. 

"  Twas  thus  I  fell  into  the  snare 

A  rival's  art  had  spread  ; 
Believed  that  thou  wert  false  to  me — 

Believed  thy  love  had  fled." 

He  answered : — "  Thou  alone  hadst  found 

The  passport  to  my  heart ; 
The  silent  charm  of  innocence 

Overpowered  all  courtly  art. 
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"  So  thou  art  mine  for  ever  now, 

Since  I  have  come  to  claim 
My  bride — to  share  for  aye  my  home, 

My  fortune,  and  my  name." 

"  For  ever !"  she  replies,  "  And  yet 

Consider  ere  too  late ; 
The  future  that  before  thee  lies, 

Thy  hopes  of  wealth  and  state. 

"  When  nations  shall  extol  thy  fame ; 

When  dames  of  high  degree 
Shall  with  their  courtly  smiles  enchant, 

Wilt  thou  then  cherish  me  ? 

"  Or  wilt  thou  then  regret  thy  choice  ? 

If  so — oh !  better  far 
To  leave  me  here  alone — since  I 

Would  not  thy  future  mar. 

"  Far  better  that  in  solitude 

I  pine,  while  thou  art  free  ; 
Than  grieve  o'er  vanished  love,  when  hearts 

And  souls  united  be !" 

"  Oh,  trust  me,  Maud !"  the  youth  replies ; 

"  My  choice  I'll  ne'er  repent ; 
I'm  weary  of  the  high-born  dames 

With  whom  my  life  is  spent ; 

"  And  only  long  for  that  proud  day 

When  I  present  as  mine, 
Unto  the  world,  the  noblest  heart 

On  whom  the  sun  doth  shine." 

Again  the  maiden  speaks  : — "  I  trust ! 

Whatever  may  betide, 
In  thee  alone  I  place  my  faith, 

In  thee  alone  confide. 

"And  when  the  crowd  thy  exploits  brave 
Shall  praise  with  one  acclaim ; 

Vieing  who  first  the  laurel  brings 
That  celebrates  thy  name, 

"  I  only  ask,  thy  lips  alone, 
Shall  breathe  the  news  to  me ; 

I  only  ask  when  sorrows  come 
My  heart  may  shelter  thee ! 

"  Let  them  applaud  the  victor  brave, 

But,  oh !  let  me  console 
The  griefs  that  to  the  hero  fall 

While  marching  to  his  goal. 
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"  Be  mine  the  voice  that  shall  inspire 

Brave  deeds  of  glory  great. 
Be  mine  the  voice  to  *  courage '  cry, 

Till  thou  shalt  conquer  fate  ! 

"  Till  kingdoms  bow  beneath  thy  pow'r, 

Nations  record  thy  sway ; 
And  to  thy  brave  and  noble  deeds, 

Their  loyal  tribute  pay. 

"  Thy  genius  to  thy  country  give, 

Thus  shalt  thou  loyal  prove ; 
Thy  strong  right  arm  for  Britain — I — 

Ask  nothing  but  thy  love  !" 

"  Sweet  Maud  " — the  hero  whispers  low — 

"  From  thee  I'll  never  part ; 
Henceforth  thy  home  is  in  my  arms, 

Thy  shelter  in  my  heart." 

Heaven's  blessing  on  those  constant  hearts, 

Thus  linked  in  faith  for  life  ! 
Heaven's  blessing  on  that  noble  pair, 

The  husband  and  the  wife  ! 

Canterbury.  Eliza  Vauuhan. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE   WELSH 

NATION. 


vir. 

Language,  Literature,  and  Art. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  several  parts  of  the  British  Islands, 
where  dialects  or  varieties  of  Celtic  were  once  spoken,  these  have 
now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  or  altogether  died  out.  It  is 
quite  a  hundred  years  since  an  old  woman  died  in  Cornwall, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  inhabitant  of  that  county  who 
could  speak  the  ancient  British  Tongue.  In  Ireland,  the 
number  speaking  the  native  language  of  the  people  becomes 
less  year  by  year,  and  every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  the 
abandonment  of  Gaelic  as  the  language  used  in  the  churches 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  With  these  examples  of  the 
spread  of  the  English  language,  which,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron 
that  swallowed  up  the  wands  of  the  Egyptian  Magicians,  is 
swallowing  up  the  ancient  languages  of  the  people,  and  thriving 
on  the  process,  the  question  may  well  be  asked — Will  the 
Welsh  language  also  die  ?  It  is  a  question  of  interest  and 
importance,  which  I  will  now  endeavour  to  answer.  In  making 
this  attempt,  it  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  there  are  many 
circumstances  and  considerations  that  seem  to  point  to  the 
gradual,  but  true,  extinction  of  the  Welsh  as  a  spoken  language* 
There  is  the  fact  that  the  native  gentry  and  well-to-do  people 
generally  have  not  cared  to  train  their  children  in  a  knowledge 
of  Welsh.  The  children  have  had,  and,  in  most  respects  rightly 
had,  an  English  training  with  English  speech;  excepting, 
therefore,  here  and  there  an  antiquary,  a  Welsh  patriot*  or 
professional  man,  whose  intercourse  with  ordinary  people 
demands  a  knowledge  of  Welsh,  we  did  not  until  very  recently 
find  many  of  the  Welsh  gentry  who  could  hold  a  continuous 
conversation  in  the  language  of  their  fathers.  Then  the  legal 
and  judicial  business  of  the  country  is  transacted  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  often,  as  those  who  have  watched  proceedings  in  the 
country  or  other  courts  of  Wales  know,  to  the  prejudice  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  often,  too,  formerly,  to  the  hurt  of  the 
reputation  of  the  jury,  who,  failing  to  understand  a  good  deal 
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of  what  was  said,  frequently  gave  the  prisoner,  especially  if  he 
were  a  Welshman,  the  benefit  of  their  doubt.  There  is  also  the 
instruction  of  the  children  in  English  in  all  the  day  schools  of 
the  country ;  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  here,  that  the  people 
value  the  instruction,  and  that  few  people  speak  the  English 
language  with  such  purity  and  grace  as  Welsh  people  who 
have  had  a  good  English  education. 

The  opening  of  mines  by  Englishmen,  too,  takes  the  English 
speech  right  up  into  the  heart  of  the  Welsh  mountains ;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  various  works  along  the  sea  coast  and  up 
the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  carries  the  English  speech  into  those 
districts.  The  settlement  of  successful  Englishmen  among  the 
beauties  of  Welsh  scenery,  the  swarms  of  tourists  who  every 
year  visit  Wales,  and  the  visitors  who  flock  to  the  seaside 
resorts,  all  contribute  to  the  same  result.  Then  the  English 
language  follows  the  introduction  of  railways  up  the  main 
valleys,  and  from  them  it  gradually  spreads  up  the  "  nants " 
and  the  "cwms,"  to  nearly  the  summits  of  the  dividing 
mountain  ranges.  There  are  as  yet  many  grown-up  people  in 
these  remote  places  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  but 
the  next  generation  will  understand  it  well.  Then,  educated 
Welshmen  have  to  turn  to  English  literature  for  knowledge  and 
mental  food  which  they  cannot  find  in  their  own  language. 
Even  if  the  men  of  Welsh  origin,  and  they  are  not  few,  who 
have  written  on  the  various  sciences  and  the  profounder  topics 
of  human  thought,  had  written  and  published  in  their  native 
language,  they  could  not,  among  so  limited  a  population,  have 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  readers  for  their  books.  So  also 
for  books  of  travel,  poetry,  and  the  lighter  literature  generally, 
educated  Welsh  people  must  turn  to  the  English  for  these. 

Now  in  the  face  of  all  these  adverse  influences,  which  are 
inevitable  in  the  progress  the  whole  country  is  making,  can  the 
Welsh  language  live  ?  I  confess  that  my  sincere  hope  is  that  it 
will.  It  fits  in  with  the  wildness  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
Welsh  scenery.  It  is  historically  linked  with  the  old  indepen- 
dence and  bravery  of  the  people ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  if 
the  time  ever  came  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the 
home,  of  the  religion,  of  the  love,  of  the  passion,  and  of  the 
national  songs  and  poetry  of  the  people.  I  go  further,  and  state 
it  as  my  deliberate  conviction  that  it  will  not  die.  The 
English  language  will  no  doubt  spread  and  be  spoken  all  over 
Wales.  It  will  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  in  business, 
but  the  aH6n  Gymraeg"  will  remain  the  language  of  the 
people.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  following  considera- 
tions. The  people  love  it,  and,  notwithstanding  their  English 
training,  they  use  it  at  home.  It  is  the  language  of  nursing 
and  endearment,  and  the  children  of  Welsh  mothers  by  Ei^isfe. 
fathers  invariabJj  take  to  the  language  of  the  nvotYvex.    \\\»Nfc 
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the  example  before  me  of  a  family,  the  children  of  which  have 
all  had  a  good  English  education,  and  can  speak  English  with 
fluency  and  propriety,  but  among  themselves  at  home  Welsh  is 
always  spoken.  And  the  little  children  of  a  new  generation 
among  them  receive  all  their  caresses,  all  their  love,  and  all 
their  home  training  in  Welsh ;  they  drink  it  in  with  their 
mother's  milk.  This  strong  love  of  the  language  is  also  seen  in 
the  fact  that  wherever  the  Welsh  people  settle  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  English  towns  or  in  the  Colonies,  there  a  place  of 
worship  is  sure  to  be  erected,  where  they  can  worship  God  and 
hear  the  Gospel  preached  in  their  own  tongue.  It  is  quite 
evident,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  silly  talk  about 
its  gutturals,  its  harshness,  and  the  number  of  its  consonants, 
there  is  something  in  the  language  to  enable  it  to  retain  its 
hold  upon  the  people.  It  requires  considerably  more  effort  to 
speak  than  the  English  does  ;  consequently,  the  speaker  has  to 
throw  himself  more  fully  into  what  he  says.  Its  words  of 
endearment  are  strong  and  tender  and  expressive,  and  I  have 
seen  even  Cockneys  catch  the  glow  that  comes  with  the  Welsh 
refrain  to  the  song  "  Oh  let  the  kind  minstrel."  I  have  seen 
them  stirred  and  affected  by  the  martial  air  of  the  "  Men  of 
Harlech"  and  the  pathetic  strains  of  "Morfa  Rhuddlan." 
Notwithstanding,  too,  that  its  curses  and  objurgations  are  few, 
so  that  a  driver  once  said  to  me  "  it  was  of  no  use  to  swear  at 
his  horses  in  Welsh,"  its  words  of  hate  are  fierce  and  strong. 
We  have  most  of  us  read  how,  in  the  old  days  of  Owain  Glyndwr, 
the  bards,  by  their  inspiration  and  songs,  stirred  up  the 
turbulent,  warlike  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  who  that  has  seen 
the  electrifying  power  that  a  few  Welsh  words  uttered  in  the 
midst  of  an  English  speech,  have  had  to  arouse  the  political 
feelings  of  the  people,  will  doubt  that  the  same  power  is 
continued  until  now  ?  If,  too,  we  were  to  describe  the  national 
songs  that  obtain  popularity  among  the  people,  in  a  couple  of 
words,  could  we  say  anything  better  than  that  they  are  robust 
and  patriotic.  Then  the  language  possesses  a  literature — a 
literature  so  much  higher,  more  varied  and  extensive  than  any- 
thing found  in  other  branches  of  the  Celtic  as  to  place  the 
Welsh  far  above  them  all,  and  to  give  the  language  a  more 
permanent  base.  It  has  an  ancient  literature  which  is  treasured 
and  loved  by  the  learned  and  curious  among  the  people.  To 
mention  a  few  examples — there  are  the  Bedaccu  Milwyr  Ynys 
Prydain  ("The  Graves  of  the  Warriors  of  the  Island  of  Britain  "), 
with  the  other  poems  of  the  bard  Taliesin,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century.  There  are  the  wise  laws  of  Howel  Dda,  as 
codified  by  him  and  the  representatives  of  each  province  in 
Wales,  at  his  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Taf,  in  the  year  940, 
and  which  are  said  to  be  based  on  the  laws  of  Mpelmutufi, 
framed  four  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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There  are  the  poems  of  GryfFydd  Llwyd,  the  bard  of  Owain 
Glyndwr,  in  1400 ;  the  Welsh  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Ten  Commandments,  by  Sir  John  Pryse,  at  Brecon,  in  1546, 
and  that  of  the  Epistles,  Psalms,  and  Gospels,  by  William 
Salesbury,  of  Llanrwst,  in  1547,  the  two  earliest  books  printed 
in  the  Welsh  language;  the  complete  Welsh  Bible,  as  completed 
by  Dr.  William  Morgan,  of  Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant,  in  1588y 
with  the  collection  of  Welsh  proverbs  by  Old  Gyrys,  of  Gyrys, 
in  Jal  or  Yale ;  the  poems  of  Hugh  Morris,  Glynceiriog ;  and 
many  more  antiquarian,  poetical,  philological,  and  theological 
authors  and  books  of  local  or  general  reputation  that  I  might 
mention. 

Then  there  is  the  modern  literature,  since  the  date  of  the 
revival  of  religion  in  Wales,  as  it  is  now  found  chiefly  in 
sermons,  biographies,  histories,  and  hymns.  Speaking  of  hymns, 
the  religious  instincts  and  sentiments  of  the  people  have  found 
their  expression  in  them.  How  dear  to  all  religious  people  are 
those  of  William  Williams,  of  Pantycelyn,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  hymns  so  full  of  the  Gospel, 
of  pathos,  and  of  tender  human  feeling.  Most  of  the  Welsh 
hymns  are  very  tender,  very  emotional,  and  sweet.  Set  as  they 
are  by  the  musical  genius  of  Welshmen  to  suitable  tunes,  they 
live  and  will  continue  to  live.  In  quite  another  class  of  poems 
are  the  ballads  made  by  local  bards,  and  sung  at  fairs  and 
markets,  and  in  public-houses.  I  write  with  Welsh  election 
songs  before  me,  which  were  sung  in  the  heat  of  the 
contest  lately  raging.  The  language  has  its  preachers  too — 
preachers  of  the  past,  whose  published  sermons  and  memoirs 
are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  remotest  houses 
in  Wales;  living  preachers  also,  cultured  and  full  of  force 
and  Welsh  fire,  who  not  only  preserve  the  language,  but 
give  it  fresh  power  as  they  adapt  and  extend  it  out  of  its  old 
repositories  to  the  needs  of  more  modern  times.  This  last 
remark  leads  me  to  observe  that  the  Welsh  language  has  been 
extended,  consolidated,  and  adapted  to  modern  requirements 
in  a  remarkable  manner  of  late  years.  The  translation  of 
books  of  science  and  other  important  English  books  into  the 
Welsh  language  of  late  has  necessitated  the  forming  of  many 
compound  words,  the  coinage  of  new  words,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  words  from  the  English  and  other  languages. 

Then  the  increasing  number  of  Welsh  newspapers,  magazines,. 
and  periodicals,  some  of  which  seek  to  emulate  the  purposes 
of  the  heavier  English  quarterlies,  has  contributed  to  the  same 
result.  Not  very  long  since  the  walls  of  almost  every  building 
in  Wales  were  covered  over  with  election  addresses  in  Welsh, 
addressed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Welsh  electors.  It  may, 
therefore,  fairly  be  said  that  the  Welsh  language  is  striking 
fresh  roots  into  the  affections,  tastes,  and  habits  oi  t\xfc  \&o\\fe, 
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and  this  revival  of  a  love  for  and  use  of  the  language  is 
•extending  to  the  gentry  and  higher  ranks  of  society.  Members 
of  Parliament  and  candidates  for  the  same  office  are  heard 
speech-making  in  Welsh.  There  is  also  a  much  greater  interest 
taken  by  the  old  Welsh  gentry  and  rich  English  settlers  in 
Wales  in  the  amusements  and  the  pursuits  of  the  ordinary 
people — witness  the  increased  interest  taken  by  them  in  eistedd- 
fodau  of  late  years.  Welshmen,  too,  who  have  made  fortunes 
in  England,  come  back  to  settle  in  Wales  and  return  to  the 
use  of  the  Welsh  language.  The  language,  as  one  of  worship, 
is  also  spreading  on  the  borders.  I  may  mention  the  border 
town  of  Oswestry,  where,  when  Pennant  visited  it  a  hundred 
years  ago,  one  Welsh  sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday  in  the 
parish  church.  I  remember  a  period  subsequent  to  this  time 
when  Welsh  was  abandoned  altogether  in  the  church  services, 
and  when  there  was  only  one  very  small  congregation  of  Welsh 
Methodists  in  the  town.  To-day  there  are  four  fine  Welsh 
chapels  and  one  Welsh  church  in  the  same  town,  all  filled  with 
Welsh  worshippers.  In  its  public  library,  also,  there  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  Welsh  library,  in  a  collection  of  two  hundred 
books  in  the  Welsh  language.  This  revived  attachment  to 
their  ancient  language  is  fostered  and  strengthened  by  the 
-eisteddfodau  and  literary  and  musical  meetings,  great  and 
small,  which  form  the  chief  amusement  of  the  people,  and 
also  by  the  translation  into  the  language  of  popular  and  useful 
English  books.  Before  the  introduction  of  newspapers,  the 
preacher,  as  he  fulfilled  his  Sunday  appointments,  was  the  connec- 
tion between  remote  districts  and  the  outside  world.  It  was,  and 
is  also  now,  a  common  practice  in  Wales,  when  the  services  in 
-chapel  were  over,  for  a  number  of  the  leading  men  to  adjourn 
with  the  preacher  to  his  lodgings,  where,  forming  a  large  circle 
around  the  fire,  they  discussed  the  leading  events  in  Church 
and  State  in  the  hearing  of  an  outer  circle  of  general  listeners. 
This  and  similar  habits  arise  out  of  the  natural  activity  and 
curiosity  of  the  Welsh  mind,  and  have  helped  to  foster  that 
keen  and  orderly  interest  in  politics  which  is  now  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  Welsh  people. 

Another  illustration  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  Welsh  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  sixty-five  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  Principality,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
Welsh  language,  and  some  of  which  have  a  very  large  circula- 
tion, all  of  them  being  pretty  well  supported.  Among  the 
working  population,  the  tastp  for  reading  and  the  desire  for 
culture  is  very  strong  and  prevalent.  The  books  read  are  also 
of  the  more  useful  and  substantial  kind,  light  reading  no* 
being  so  common  as  with  the  English.  There  is  a  marked 
absence,  too,  of  the  pernicious  class  of  literature  which  in 
England  does  so  much  harm  among  the  young,  and  the  intro- 
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#duction  of  which  into  Wales,  along  with  the  English  language, 
is  a  souree  of  great  alarm  to  thoughtful  Welshmen. 

The  Welsh  have  been  taunted  with  their  love  of  musical  and 
literary  meetings  and  eisteddfodau  of  various  degrees,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  by  Welshmen  themselves,  in  all  sincerity. 
that  their  countrymen  would  be  better  employed  in  hard, 
systematic  study  than  in  the  composition  of  mediocre  music 
and  poetry,  and  in  the  earning  of  doubtful  literary  reputation. 
These  remarks  will  be  quite  true  if  such  meetings  and  efforts 
are  put  in  the  place  of  hard,  systematic  study,  but  surely  they 
need  not  be.  The  workman  may  find  relaxation  in  them 
from  his  work.  His  musical  and  literary  efforts  may  be  to 
him,  with  much  better  result,  what  the  coarser  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  his  neighbours  are  to  them.  Then,  may  not 
such  meetings  supply  to  the  student  both  the  stimulus  and 
the  reward  of  his  labours  ?  To  this  end  I  would  suggest  a 
gradation  of  eisteddfodau  under  the  management  of  local  com- 
mittees, working  in  harmony  with  a  central  committee.  Let 
the  local  and  district  meetings  reward  and  stimulate  local 
genius  and  those  who  are  climbing  the  lower  rounds  of  the 
ladder  of  fame ;  and  let  the  prizes  and  rewards  of  the  national 
assembly  be  made  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  people, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  acceptance  of  Cambria's  most  gifted 
and  accomplished  children.  Let  there  be  prizes  for  competi- 
tions in  'architecture,  sanitary  science,  social  science,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  to  a  larger  extent  than  these  departments  are 
provided  for  at  the  present  time.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  as  much  hard  study  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
population  as  there  is  among  more  highly  favoured  people,  with 
the  result  of  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  scholars  and  eminent 
men  of  Welsh  origin  as  we  could  expect.  Among  the  works  and 
industries  of  their  own  country  Welshmen  usually  hold  their  own. 
I  suppose  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  managers  of  slate 
quarries,  and  especially  of  successful  slate  quarries,  in  Wales 
are  Welshmen.  Out  of  a  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
metalliferous  mines  in  Wales,  I  find  that  eighty  managers  are 
Welshmen,  and  that  the  most  successful  mines  in  Wales  are 
managed  by  them,  the  speculative  mines  being  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Cornishmen. 

Welshmen  have  availed' themselves  largely  of  the  provisions 
of  recent  educational  legislation,  and  the  schools  of  the  Princi- 
pality, both  board  and  parochial,  are  for  the  most  part,  both 
as  to  architecture  and  arrangements,  a  credit  to  the  country. 
Wales  has  now  three  State-aided  colleges — Cardiff,  Bangor,  and 
Aberystwith.  The  two  former  are  as  yet  too  young  for  much 
to  be  said  concerning  them.  Cardiff,  with  a  strong  professorial 
staff,  promises  well;  Bangor  has  not  yet  got  to  work; 
while  as  to  the  success  ot  Aberystwith  opinions  differ.    T\\a 
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elementary  education  given  in  the  schools  has  long  been  and 
is  of  a  high  order,  in  many  cases  far  exceeding  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  Government.  There  is,  I  think,  now, 
no- lack  of  good  elementary  instruction;  and  the  training  school 
for  teachers  at  Bangor  is  doing  good  service.  What  we  want 
now  is  a  re-application  of  the  funds  left  to  endowed  schools  in 
Wales  to  their  original  purposes,  and  the  re-organisation  of 
these  schools  on  a  higher  and  more  truly  national  basis.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  the  funds  are  quite  alienated, 
and  the  school  or  college  is  closed.  For  example,  I  would  ask^. 
What  has  become  of  Corwen  College,  and  who  now  receives 
the  rents  of  its  property,  and  what  is  done  with  them  ?  In  the 
revival  of  the  higher  class  schools  in  Wales  we  may  ask  the 
aid  of  wealthy  Welshmen,  and  we  may  also  ask  the  aid  of 
Government.  It  is  desirable  that  the  theological  schools  and 
colleges  of  all  religious  communities  in  Wales  should  derive 
their  students  from  these  schools.  At  present  it  is,  I  think, 
a  misfortune  for  a  minister  and  for  the  people,  that  he  should 
go  straight  from  an  elementary  school  to  the  college  of  his 
denomination. 

Notwithstanding  the  complaint  I  have  made",  and  shall  yet 
have  to  make,  of  the  lack  among  the  Welsh  of  the  amenities  of 
life,  a  love  of  art,  of  beauty  and  of  high  culture,  exists  among 
them  in  a  rudimentary  form,  as  indeed  we  should  expect  it  to 
do  among  a  people  so  devoted  to  poetry  and  music.     There  is 
not  much  room  for  the  cultivation    of  art  where  life  is  one 
incessant  struggle  with  the  elements   of  nature  for  the  neces- 
saries of   life;    still  in  the  prints  that  adorn  the  walls  of  remote 
cottages,  in  the   harmonium  and  piano   in  the  homes    of  the 
quarryman  and  the  miner,  in  the  profusion  of  muslin  seen  in 
such  homes,  in  the  curiosities  brought  home  by  Welsh   sailors 
from  abroad,  in  the  profuse  display  of  crockery  one  sees  all 
down  the  shores   of  Cardigan  Bay,  and  in  the  neatness   and 
picturesqueness  of  the  Sunday  and  market  dress  of  the  women, 
we  discern  the  germs  of  the  refined  taste  and  chaste  elegance 
that  distinguish  the  homes  of  Welshmen  whose  culture  has 
kept  pace  with   their   prosperity.     I    will  give   an   example— 
Two   and    twenty    years   ago   I   visited   a    humble    home    in 
Carnarvonshire;   the   chief  ornaments  were  the  china  on  th^ 
dresser  shelves,  and  the  old  pictures  of  the  four  evangelists 
on*  the  walls.     A  source  of  strength  and  advancement  lay  hi 
the  well-thumbed  family  Bible  that  lay  on  the  table.     Last  year 
I  visited  in  the  same  county  the  homes  of  two  of  the  children,, 
now  grown  into  womanhood.     I  stood  in  each  home  among  the 
paintings   of    the   best   English   modern   artists,    the   wildest 
and  grandest  of  whose  efforts  were  indeed  from  Welsh  scenery  ; 
but  the  paintings,  the  ornaments,  the  music,  and  the  articles  of 
virtu   were  not   local.     All  was    in    good    taste,    and   there 
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remained  as  a  charm  over  the  whole  the  simplicity  and  holi- 
ness of  the  early  humble  home  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
also,  that  iterhaps  the  most  intellectual  belt  of  country  in  the 
British  Islands  is  that  stretching  along  the  borders  of  Wales 
from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  Among 
the  marks  of  advancing  culture  is  the  establishment  of 
Scientific  Societies  and  Naturalists'  Field  Clubs  in  the  leading 
towns  of  the  Principality,  of  Institutes  of  Engineers  for  North 
and  South  Wales,  the  prosperity,  and  the  published  proceedings 
of  a  society  like  the  "  Powysland  Club,"  the  revived  interest 
taken  not  only  by  Welshmen,  but  by  Englishmen  also,  in  the 
welfare  of  the  old  Cymmrodorion  Society,  and  in  the  increasing 
number,  among  the  most  active  and  best  known  members  of 
our  learned  societies,  of  men  with  Welsh  names,  and  an  unmis- 
takable Wrelsh  accent. 


VIII. 

Religious. 

No  account  of  the  Welsh  people  can  be  considered  complete 
that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  important  element  of 
religion  in  their  character.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  an  attempt  to  deal  impartially  with  this  question, 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserves  that  such  an  attempt 
should  be  made.  I  start  with  the  conviction  that  religion  in  its 
entirety  is  something  higher  and  more  comprehensive  than  its 
separate  manifestations  in  the  different  religious  communities 
of  the  country.  I  also  hold  to  the  idea  that  each  of  these 
various  forms  of  religion  is  the  best  for  the  class  of  minds  that 
finds  its  home  within  it.  Still  further,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
misfortune  for  Wales,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  reduce  religious 
thought  and  convictions  to  a  common  uniformity,  because  I  feel 
that  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  weakening  of  that  religious 
sentiment,  and  by  the  destruction  of  that  independence  and 
individuality  of  character,  which  are  such  conspicuous  and 
valuable  features  in  the  Welsh  character.  Constitutionally,  as 
I  have  said,  the  Welsh  are  a  people  possessed  of  a  strong 
emotional  nature;  they  are  a  sympathetic,  loving,  sociable 
people,  and  consequently  we  find  them,  as  we  should  expect  to 
do,  a  reverential  people — innately  religious — especially  in  the 
aspect  of  religion  which  consists  in  a  reverential  awe  of  the  Un- 
seen and  Eternal.  This  feeling  manifested  itself  very  early  in 
darker  ages  in  beliefs  and  practices  now  generally  deemed 
superstitious — beliefs  and  practices  which  to  some  extent  linger 
still  in  remote  districts,  and  which  still  keep  a  tio\&  u^on  \X& 
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people,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  secular  education,  and 
the  abundance  of  religious  teaching  they  possess.  Let  me 
instance  a  few  of  these. 

The  belief  in  fairies  who  inhabit  caverns  and  recesses  among 
the  mountains ;  the  firm  conviction  of  the  miners  that  spiritual 
beings  called  k<  knockers"  still  indicate  to  their  favourites 
where  ore  is  to  be  found  underground.  The  belief  in  witches 
with  supernatural  power,  the  kindling  of  fires  on  the  eve  of 
"  All  Saints,"  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest.  The  throwing 
of  nuts  into  the  flame  of  these  fires,  to  divine  the  fortune  that 
lies  before  the  throwers.  The  hanging  of  bundles  of  St.  John's 
Wort  over  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  in  order  to  purify  them,  and  to  drive  off  evil 
spirits.  The  offering  of  an  enemy:  that  is,  the  giving  of 
money  to  a  saint  by  a  man  who  kneels  with  bare  knees  at  the 
saint's  shrine,  and  there  calls  down  curses  and  misfortunes  on 
the  head  of  his  foe.  The  dropping  of  the  name  of  an  enemy 
into  the  well  of  a  saint  for  the  same  purpose,  as  practised 
within  my  own  memory.  The  sprinkling  of  sick  animals  with 
water  from  such  wells.  The  preference  given  to  the  water  of 
such  wells  for  baptismal  purposes  ;  the  washing  of  the  eyes  with 
water  left  from  baptism.  The  spitting  on  the  floor  of  the 
church  by  the  whole  congregation  whenever  the  name  of  the 
devil  was  mentioned.  The  Ply  gain,  or  assembling  in  church 
for  service  at  three  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning,  supposed  to 
be  the  time  of  cock-crowing,  and  the  reading  of  prayers  at  this 
hour  at  home  by  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  church. 
The  offering  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  a  relative  over  the  coffin 
outside  the  house  at  a  funeral;  the  setting  down  of  the  corpse 
at  every  cross-way  ;  the  kneeling  at  the  grave,  and  the  repeating 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  relatives  for  several  Sundays  after  a 
funeral ;  the  burial  by  preference  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  the  consequent  leaving  of  the  north  side  for 
paupers  and  criminals ;  the  offerings  in  church  to  the  parson, 
and  at  the  grave  to  the  clerk,  at  funerals ;  all  more  or  less 
examples  of  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people.  From  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  religion, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Welsh  people  had 
to  endure  very  much  that  was  calculated  to  depress  the  religions 
sentiment  and  to  foster  the  grosser  superstitions  and  the 
drawbacks  to  true  social  life  which  they  had  inherited  from 
early  times.  The  Welsh  priests  who  at  the  bidding  of  Henry 
renounced  Popery,  and  at  the  bidding  of  Mary  embraced  it 
again,  and  again  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  became 
Protestants  once  more,  could  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  have 
been  men  of  strong  religious  convictions.  If  all  accounts  be 
true,  they  were  an  incompetent  and  immoral  race  of  religious 
teachers.     In  1560  Dr.  Meyrick,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  wrote  that 
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he  had  only  two  preachers  in  his  diocese.  In  1565  the 
condition  of  the  dioceses  of  Llandaff  and  Bangor  were  described 
as  deplorable.  The  clergy  lived  in  open  immorality;  the 
inhabitants  were  ignorant  and  superstitious.  In  1587  Dr- 
Hughes,  JBishop  of  St.  Asaph,  held  himself  sixteen  rich  livings- 
One  minister  who  held  two  rich  livings  boarded  in  an  ale-house- 
Later  still, Rees  Prichard,  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  wrote  that  "it 
were  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  clergyman,  the  farmer,  the 
artisan,  the  bailiff,  the  judge,  or  the  nobleman  was  the  most 
daring  in  impiety."  In  Cardiganshire,  in  1646,  John  Lewis,  of 
Glasgreig,  wrote :  "  In  many  places  not  a  sermon  is  to  be  had 
once  a  year,"  and  for  seventy  years  from  the  settlement  of 
the  Reformation  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  for  one  hundred  years 
from  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  Rome,  there  were  no- 
Bibles  in  Wales,  save  in  the  cathedrals  and  churches.  The 
religious  condition  of  Wales  was  further  depressed  by  the 
alienation  from  time  to  time  of  the  tithes  and  endowments 
belonging  to  Welsh  churches,  and  their  appropriation  by 
private  persons,  by  English  colleges,  and  by  cathedral 
establishments,  leading  to  the  poverty  of  the  clergy  and  its 
consequence — the  prevalence  oi  a  peasant  clergy  of  the  poorest 
type,  governed  or  neglected  by  bishops,  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  people. 

It  is  thus  that  Wales  has  suffered  in  time  past  at  the  hand  of 
her  more  powerful  Saxon  neighbours,  so  that  if  a  Saxon  now 
feels  inclined  to  throw  a  stone  or  point  a  scornful  finger  at  what 
he  deems  specks  on  the  morality  of  the  Welsh  people,  let  him 
remember  the  immense  difficulties  placed  in  their  way  by  his 
own  countrymen,  and  which  nothing  less  than  the  force,  zealy 
and  religious  sentiment  of  the  Welsh  people  has  enabled  them 
to  surmount.     Through  all  these  dark  times  there  were  clergy- 
men and  others  within  the  Church  who  bewailed  the  ignorance 
and  sin  around  them,  and  who,  besides  praying  for  deliverance^ 
did  what  they  could  to  bring  in  light  and  order.     Then  what- 
ever our  ecclesiastical  predilections  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  ministers  who  resigned  their  livings  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  LTniformity  in   1662  did  very  much  to  foster  and 
spread  religious  life  among  the  people  ;  many  religious  congre- 
gations in  South  Wales,  Carmarthenshire  especially,  and  some 
xn  North  Wales,  took  their  rise  at  this  period,  and  now  form  the 
most  influential  churches  in  the  Principality.     Then  came  the 
great  religious  awakening  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  led 
oy  ministers   of  the  Established  Church,  which  might  have 
retained  most  of  the  new  life   and  energies  within  herself,  had 
•he  have  been  wise  enough  to  enlarge  her  borders  and  to  open 
her  hands  to  receive  the  blessing.     It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  she  did  not,  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  of  necessity  that 
most  of  the  intense  religious  life  of  the  Principality  now  e*i*\& 
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without  her  pale.  Especially  is  this  so  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  higher  strata  of  the  poorer  people. 
The  rapid  growth  and  wide  extent  of  this  life  outside  the 
Established  Church  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  1742 
there  were  only  ninety-six  Nonconformist  congregations  in 
Wales—  eleven  in  North  Wales  and  eighty-five  in  the  South, 
while  in  the  year  1879  there  were  no  less  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Nonconformist  places  of  worship 
licensed  for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  this  number  being 
only  part  of  the  total  number  of  such  places  of  worship  in 
Wales. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  muscular  religious  excitement 
-among  the  younger  people  of  the  converts  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  who  received  the  name  of  "  Jumpers,"  the 
growth  of  religious  life  in  Wales  has  not  been  marked  with  the 
wild  enthusiasm,  not   to  say  fanaticism,  which   at  times  has 
marked  the  growth  of  that  life  in  England ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  American  revivalists'  preaching  and  singing,  which 
come  from  time  to  time,  make  no  impression  upon  the  Welsh 
people,  not  even  upon  those  who  speak  English  well.     The  old 
gentry  and  many  of  the  old  freeholders  and  yeomen,  with  their 
followers,  have   remained   true   to   the   old  Church,  which  is 
strongest    in   districts   where   an   English   element  has   been 
infused  into  the  population.     Nor  is  there,  I  think,  a  feeling  of 
hostility  among  the  Welsh  people  generally  to  the  Church  of 
their  fathers  itself  as  a  religious  institution.     Certainly  there 
would  not  be  but  for  the  hostility  provoked  by  clergymen  who 
are  unwise  enough  to  place  themselves  in  antagonism  to,  or 
remain  a  long  way  behind,  the  aspirations  of  the  people.     There 
is  the  reverence  for  antiquity  which  is  innate  with  the  Welsh  ; 
there  is  the    connection  of  their  forefathers  with  the   parish 
affairs.     At  her  fonts  many  of  the  people  were  christened,  and 
in  her  grave-yards  their  dust  will  mingle  with  that  of  their 
kindred.     But  there  is  not,  or  at  least  there  has  not  been,  any 
outlet   or  scope  within   her   pale  for  the  religious    energy  a 
Welshman  may  put  forth.    He  may  not  argue,  but  he  Tikes 
disputation ;  he  may  not  preach,  and  when  the  fire  burns  within 
him  preach  he  must.     She  has  had  no  institution  like  a  Welsh- 
man's idea  of  a  Sunday  School,  where  the  people,  old  men  and 
grandmothers,  busy  men  and  women  of  middle  life,  young  men 
and  maidens  may  go,  as  to  a  religious  Cymortha,  and  read  and 
sing,  and  repeat  Scripture,  and  try  to  understand  its  meaning. 
Thus  it  is  that  not  only  religious  life,  but  definite  and  distinct 
religious  organisations  have  grown  up  outside  of  the  Establish- 
ment, churches   and  colleges  have  been  established,  ministers 
have  been  trained,  and  are  now  being  trained,  with  a  great 
regard  for  high  culture  and  University  honours.     The  religions 
feeling  has  taken  shape,  and  it  is  now  adapting  itself  with 
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remarkable  strides  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  times. 
The  Church,  too,  has  caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  is  being  roused 
to  activity  with  very  beneficial  results.  Her  great  danger  now 
is  lest  her  ministers  should  repel  the  thoughtful  people  by 
excessive  ritual,  and  offend  them  by  being  more  concerned 
about  questions  of  priestly  supremacy  and  efficacy  than  in  an 
effort  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  reasonable  religious 
thought,  and  in  a  religious  life  that  shall  be  robust  and  strong 
while  it  is  fervent  and  zealous.  I  would  say  to  ministers  of 
every  communion,  and  I  speak  as  a  friend,  all  such  efforts  tend 
rather  to  your  own  isolation  and  spiritual  paralysis,  than  to  the 
end  which  a  true  minister  should  desire,  the  guidance,  love,  and 
trust  of  the  people.  Let  any  man  beware  how  he  seeks  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  religious  life  within  and  the 
religious  life  without  the  Establishment.  Both  are  facts,  and 
should  be  recognised  and  accepted  by  sensible  men.  Let  no 
man  denounce  the  life  without  as  abnormal,  irregular, 
mischievous,  lest  he  be  found  fighting  against  God  and 
goodness.  Nor  let  any  man  in  his  zeal  stigmatise  the  life 
within  as  cold  and  formal.  Each  has  its  own  work  to  do,  and 
surely  there  are  fields  of  Christian  labour  where  both  classes  of 
workers  may  meet  and  exert  themselves  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  good  of  the  whole  people,  without  regard  to  party  and 
ecclesiastical  considerations. 

The  lack  of  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of  life,  to  which  I 
have  before  referred  with  regard  to  the  home  life  of  the  Welsh 
people,  is  observable  in  the  conduct  of  their  religious  worship 
and  its  surroundings.  The  old  ministers,  who  were  inordinately 
fond  of  their  tobacco,  have  passed  away,  so  we  need  not  now 
refer  further  to  them.  An  illustration  of  this  want  of  order 
and  attention  to  little  proprieties  is  seen  in  the  want  of  taste 
and  order  in  the  grave-yards  of  the  people.  Few  places  show 
more  untidiness  or  "  higgly-pigglediness  "  than  a  Welsh  grave- 
yard in  an  out-of-the-way  village.  The  same  defect  is  observable 
also  in  the  conduct  of  the  service.  One  can  hardly  think  of 
anything  more  religiously  depressing  than  what  has  been,  and 
is  still  to  a  great  extent,  the  conduct  of  Divine  service  in  the 
churches  of  the  Establishment  in  Wales.  In  the  chapels  also 
there  is  what  strikes  a  worshipper  brought  up  in  England  as 
a  slovenliness  and  hurry  over  what  are  in  Wales  evidently 
regarded  as  the  preliminaries,  in  other  words  the  devotional 
part  of  the  service.  Only  lately  I  attended  such  a  service. 
The  minister,  a  young  man  fresh  from  college,  was  attired  in  an 
ordinary  every-day  jacket.  He  sat  down  between  the  giving 
out  of  each  verse  of  the  hymns.  Few  of  the  congregation  had 
hymn-books.  The  men  lolled  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
most  of  the  women  looked  demure  and  listless,  nearly  all  the 
-congregation  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  turned  their  \w&Va  u\*ya. 
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the  minister,  and  towards  the  front  gallery,  where  the  leader  of 
the  singing  stood.  We  could  not,  as  in  England,  join  with  the 
minister  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  because  he  did  not 
name  the  portion  read  until  he  had  finished  reading  it.  There 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  expectoration  on  the  part  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  congregation.  The  redeeming  part  of  the 
preliminaries  was  the  sweet  plaintiveness  of  the  singing,  varied 
by  a  roll  and  force  sometimes  that  betokened  the  fire  within. 
The  sermon  was,  and  is  generally,  the  great  event  of  the  service 
— the  religious  piece  de  resistance ;  and  here  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  in  no  similar  village  in  England  could  a  congregation  be 
found  to  listen  so  eagerly  and  intelligently  to  a  doctrinally  and 
experimentally  religious  discourse  like  that.  Few  people  have 
the  religious  sentiment  so  deep  and  strong  as  to  keep,  as  these 
simple  Welsh  people  do,  the  religious  life  vigorous  and  self- 
sacrificing,  with  so  few  external  aids  to  religious  fervour. 

One  defect  hitherto  in  the  ministry  of  both  church  and 
chapel  which  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fostered  this  indifference 
to  taste  and  propriety  in  matters  of  worship,  has  lain  in  the 
origin  and  training  of  the  ministers.  Good  thoughtful  lads 
have  come  from  the  loneliness  and  the  rude  simple  ways  of  the 
cottage  and  farm-house  to  college,  only  to  mingle  there  with 
their  fellows  of  like  derivation.  In  college  they  have  acquired 
an  amount  of  book  learning,  and  more  or  less  of  intellectual 
quickening,  but  no  manners.  They  mix  during  their  college 
course  with  little  or  no  higher  home  life  than  they  have 
already  known,  and  thus  go  forth  to  the  charge  of  a  church  or 
the  cure  of  souls.  The  best  of  them  are  bashful  and  awkward, 
some  are  offensively  bumptious.  They  are  nearly  always 
unfitted,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  lead  their  congrega- 
tions into  the  courtesies  or  refinements  of  religious  worship  or 
home  life.  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  a  word  in  disparage- 
ment of  their  religious  work,  but  my  readers  will  see  that  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  they  cannot  lead  their  people  into 
a  higher  order  of  life  than  that  they  themselves  have  known. 

Of  late  years,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  these  matters.  The  establishment  of  good 
elementary  schools  has  become  more  general,  and  the  standard 
of  admission  to  the  colleges  has  been  set  a  little  higher* 
Through  the  introduction  of  railroads,  also,  the  people,  in  what 
were  remote  districts,  have  caught  the  habits  of  their  English 
friends  and  neighbours.  In  the  Dissenting  communities  it  is 
customary  for  the  student  to  go  out  preaching  on  Sundays  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  leaving  college.  This  practice  tells 
beneficially  upon  the  student  himself,  for  with  the  advance  of 
the  families  of  the  congregation  in  social  position,  he  also 
acquires  more  refinement  than  he  knew  in  his  village  home. 
Then  many  of  the  sons  of  ministers  who  are  thought  to  posses* 
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the  needful  spiritual  and  intellectual  qualifications  give  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  these  generally  have  had 
some  early  culture ;  they  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  at 
college ;  many  of  them  matriculate  and  some  of  them  take 
honours  at  one  or  other  of  the  English  Universities ;  and  they 
come  back  to  their  native  Wales  not  less  spiritual  than  their 
less  educated  brethren,  and  certainly  more  fitted  to  be  the 
guides  and  exemplars  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  called 
to  minister.  They  are  better  dressed,  better  mannered,  better 
cultured,  and  better  paid  than  the  last  generation  of  ministers, 
and  gradually  they  are  placing  the  spiritual  work  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  half-farming,  half-preaching  work  of  their 
grandfathers,  on  a  higher  social  level. 

As  one  result  of  the  improved  taste  of  the  people,  improved 
chapels  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  salt-box  structures,  built 
from  fifty  to  seventy  years  ago ;  the  more  important  of  the  new 
chapels  are  perhaps  a  little  u  loud  "  in  their  style  of  architecture, 
but  they  are  vast  improvements  on  the  old  ones.  The  style  now 
prevailing  is  a  modern  combination  of  Moorish  and  Italian, 
with  here  and  there  a  Grecian  front  by  way  of  variation- 
Many  of  these  buildings  bear,  both  inside  and  out,  the  marks 
of  good  workmanship,  and  a  very  effective  combination  of 
colours  in  the  stones  of  the  masonry.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  like  to  see  a  little  more  chaste  neatness  in  the  new 
erections,  but  this  will  be  attained  in  time.  Churches  also 
are  being  restored  and  rebuilt,  and  more  life  and  order  mark 
the  services.  The  danger  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  ritual 
being  overdone,  and  in  the  priestly  assumption  becoming 
excessive.  In  the  chapels,  the  singing,  always  strong,  hearty, 
and  effective,  is  being  gradually  refined  and  softened,  and  there 
are  better  trained  choirs.  But  I  should  regret  the  day,  if  it 
were  to  come,  when  the  singing  should  lose  its  national  charac- 
ter, and  lose  the  plaintive  wildness  and  weirdness  which  is  its 
present  distinctive  charm  ;  a  characteristic  that  fits  in  with  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  as  it  courses  through  the  valleys,  the 
gurgling  of  the  streams,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  the  cry  of 
the  wild  birds  on  the  shore,  and  around  the  hills.  I  have 
always  felt  there  was  this  accord  with  the  wild  surroundings 
of  the  scene  as  on  shore  and  hill-side  and  in  lonely  valleys  I 
have  heard  this  singing  by  a  full  congregation  of  men,  women, 
and  children  possessed  of  good  lungs,  fresh  from  the  mountain 
air,  sympathetic  in  every  nerve,  loving  the  sentiments  of  the 
hymn,  and  loving  the  music,  as  they  repeat  and  repeat  the  last 
stanza,  as  if  loth  to  let  the  song  and  its  setting  die.  It  is, 
possibly,  this  love  of  sacred  song  and  music  that  enables  a 
congregation  to  attend  three  services  a  day,  and  that  often 
on  a  week  day,  and  to  listen  to  three  sermons  at  each  service. 
But  there  is  something  also  in  the  sermons,  theie  \a  Xta^oVo^ 
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And  doctrine  for  the  critical,  but  there  is  in  addition  much 
human  nature,  much  sound  sense,  much  pathos,  and  much 
powerful  appeal.  Otherwise  the  people  would  not  sit  hour 
after  hour,  or  stand  in  great  crowds  in  the  open  air,  swaying 
to  and  fro,  and  their  faces  lighted  up  with  interest  or  bathed 
in  tears,  as  the  preacher  warms  with  his  subject,  rises  at  last 
into  the  national  inspiration,  and  loses  himself  in  the  swing 
of  the  national  "  hwyl." 

The  religious  character  of  the  Welsh  is  also  strongly  shown 
in  the  large  attendance  given  to  week-day  services.  We  have 
two  hundred  at  our  prayer  meeting  on  a  week  night,  was  the 
remark  lately  made  to  me  by  a  minister  of  a  chapel  in  a  remote 
district,  with  a  scattered  population,  in  Carmarthenshire.  Nor 
is  it  uncommon  on  the  day  of  a  "big  meeting,"  a  chapel 
opening,  or  the  day  observed  as  a  thanksgiving  for  harvest,  for 
every  shop  to  be  closed,  and  every  farm,  quarry,  and  mine 
deserted,  in  order  for  the  whole  population  to  attend  to  its 
religious  duties.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  the  strength  and  robust- 
ness, so  to  speak,  of  this  religious  feeling,  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  more  excitable  classes  of  Methodists,  and  the  peculiar 
forms  of  religion  which  take  hold  of  considerable  portions  of 
English  people,  do  not  acquire  any  standing  in  Wales.  The  last 
manifestations  of  such  extraordinary  excitement  died  out  with 
the  jumping  and  strong  muscular  excitement  that  accompanied 
the  religious  awakening  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  Even  that  was  very  limited  in 
its  extent,  and  in  its  duration.  There  is  a  great  reverence  for  the 
Bible  in  its  entirety  in  Wales,  and  much  of  it  is  committed  to 
memory.  The  Bible  Society,  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly 
because  of  the  prominent  part  taken  by  John  Elias  and  by 
Charles  of  Bala  in  its  formation,  is  the  favourite  religious 
society  in  Wales.  There  is  also  a  great  regard  for  the  Sabbath 
— a  regard  that  some  English  Christians  might  deem  excessive 
and  superstitious ;  but  the  reverence  is  there,  and  we  would  not 
seek  to  lessen  it,  especially  as  it  is  not  associated  with  the 
austerity  of  a  Scottish  observance  of  the  day.  There  is  much 
church  membership,  and  great  importance  is  attached  to 
children  gradually  taking  their  place  as  church  members. 
The  attention  paid  to  children  who  are  old  enough  to  attend 
the  "  Society,"  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday  service,  is  very 
marked,  and  these  services  often  possess  much  interest.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  church  membership  is  in  Wales  less  an  index 
of  decided  religious  conviction  and  of  distinctive  religious  life 
than  it  is  in  similar  communities  in  England.  Perhaps  what 
is  wanted  in  the  Principality  is  the  training  of  the  children 
in  religious  habits,  as  well  lis  in  Scriptural  learning,  a  whole- 
some admixture  of  discipline  with  doctrine.  Taking  it 
altogether,  Welshmen  need  not  be  adaamed  of  a  comparison 
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of  the  state  of  religion  in  their  country  with  its  condition  in 
other  countries.  With  all  their  advancement  in  material 
wealth},  in  social  position,  in  intellectual  culture,  and  in 
improvements  in  their  religious  services,  let  them  ever  preserve 
the  simplicity  of  their  early  faith,  and  their  hearty  love  for  the 
house  of  prayer. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster. 

Oswestry.  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S. 

{Concluded.) 


A   WELSH   TREACHMENT. 


In  the  month  of  March,  1874,  the  good  Rector  of  Merthyr, 
in  a  lecture  he  delivered  at  Brecon,  on  "  The  Church  in  Wales ; 
or,  how  Welshmen  became  Dissenters,"  astonished  some  of  his 
hearers  not  a  little  by  the  statement  that  "  he  had  found  in 
the  British  Museum,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  very  old  tract, 
the  title  of  which  was  'The  Funeral  Sermon  of  one  David 
Morgan,  rector  of  Llanymawddwy — a  funeral  sermon  for  a  dead 
body.'  The  most  singular  thing  was  that  the  text  was  in 
English,  although  at  that  time  there  was  no  place  in  the  world 
more  Welsh  than  Dinas  Mawddwy ;  the  post  did  not  get  there 
more  than  once  in  fourteen  days.  The  rector  was  the  veritable 
man  that  used  to  be  chaffed  for  having  prayed  for  fourteen 
days  for  King  William  after  Queen  Victoria  had  ascended  the 
throne.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  they  should 
have  this  old  David  Morgan  preaching  a  sermon  in  English." 
The  Rector  of  Merthyr  then  went  on  to  give  specimens  from  the 
sermon,  which  professed  to  be  on  the  death  of  "Squire  Thomas," 
the  squire  of  the  parish  of  Llanymawddwy. 

A  lengthy  extract  from  this  sermon,  as  quoted  by  the 
lecturer,  was  speedily  published  in  most  of  the  Welsh  news- 
papers ;  when,  very  naturally,  there  was  an  outcry  from  one 
end  of  the  Principality  to  the  other.  It  was  asked  how  a  "very 
old  tract,"  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  could  have  been 
penned  by  a  clergyman  who,  only  a  dozen  years  before  the 
rector  discovered  it,  had  offered  prayers  for  the  dead  monarch 
in  Llanymawddwy  Church  ?  And  people  were  puzzled  to  know 
how  a  clergyman  of  the  Victorian  era  could  be  used  as  an 
illustration  of  the  clergy  of  former  days  ?  Many  were  the 
letters  written,  and  much  was  the  editorial  criticism  evoked. 
Amongst  other  communications,  one  appeared  in  the  Oswestry 
Advertizer  of  May  27th,  1874,  from  a  well-known  Welsh 
clergyman  and  antiquary,  since  deceased.  After  alluding  to  a 
rebuke  administered  to  the  Rector  of  Merthyr  for  credulity,  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  at  the  Cardigan  meeting  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Society,  in  1839,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say:— 

"  The  rector  ought  to  have  known  that  the  old  tract  he  said 
he   found  in   the    British  Museum  contained   only  another 
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version  of  the  ridiculous  effusion  which  was  printed  under  the . 
title  of  *  A  Funeral  Sermon  preached  by  the  Parson  of  Llan- 
gwillin,'  in  a  book,  with  four  other  tracts,  in  1738,  1741,  1742, 
and  1749,  entitled  'A  Collection  of  Welch  Travels  and  Memoirs 
of  Wales.'  But  more  than  that,  he  ought  to  have  known  also 
that  no  rector  named  David  Morgan  held  the  living  of  Llany- 
mawddwy  from  the  year  1537  down  to  the  present  time." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  give  a  list  of  rectors,  from  Robert 
Xanney,  in  1791,  to  D.  Silvan  Evans,  in  1862.  At  the  time 
King  William  died  (1837)  the  Rev.  William  Edwards— who 
afterwards  became  the  well-known  vicar  of  Llangollen— was  in 
office ;  so  Mr.  Morgan  was  as  purely  the  imagination  of  some- 
body as  was  the  prayer  he  was  said  to  offer  for  defunct 
majesty  I 

As  this  subject  has  recently  been  incidentally  mentioned  in 
the  Med  Dragon,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  its  readers  the 
text  of  the  original  "  Welsh  Preachment,"  as  it  appeared  when 
"Printed  for  J.  Torbuck,  in  Clare  Court,  near  Drury  Lane, 
London,  1738  " — just  a  century  before  Queen  Victoria  came  to 
the  throne.  It  is  here  copied  from  Bye-gones,  the  Notes  and 
Queries  of  Wales  and  the  Borders,  of  April  15th,  1874  : — 

"Tearly  peloved  Pretkren  ;  I  am  here  among  you  to  make  a  creat  Preachment 
upon  a  tead  Body  :  My  Text  is  in  the  ten  and  twentieth  Chapter  of  the  Macabes, 
the  Ferae,  indeed,  I  cannot  very  well  remember,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  there  ;  the 
words  are  these,  FigitaU  and  crate,  that  is  to  say,  Watch  and  Pray.  I  will  stick  to 
my  Text,  I  will  warrant  you  ;  our  creat-crand-fatber  Adam  was  a  fery  cood  old 
Man,  inteed,  inteed  Truth  he  was,  and  lif'd  in  Cod's  own  House,  in  Paradise,  a 
fery  fine  place,  I  will  warrant  you  ;  he  had  all  things  provided  to  his  hands,  he 
needed  not  to  puy  a  Spoon  or  a  Nocking,  he  hat  all  sorts  of  trees,  as  plumb-trees, 
pear-trees,  sherry- trees,  and  codling-trees,  but  for  want  of  Cood -take-heed,  hur 
was  fall.  Our  creat-crand-mother  Efe,  a  Pox  take  hur  for  a  Plague,  Pago  must 
needs  go  rop  an  Orchard  ;  the  Tephil  shew'd  hur  the  Way,  for  there  is  no 
Mischief  on  Foot  but  the  Tephel  and  the  Woman  must  have  a  Finger  in  the  Pie  ; 
so  hur  was  come  Home,  and  persuade  hur  Husband  to  eat  some  of  hur  stolen 
Apple,  it  was  Cod's  Mercy  it  did  not  stick  in  hur  Throat  and  choak  him  :  After 
this,  she  was  profe  with  Child,  and  prought  to  pet  of  prave  Boy,  and  call  hur 
Name,  I  cannot  fery  well  remember — oh  Cain,  yea,  Cain  ;  it  was  this  prafe  Poy, 
but  unlucky  Rogue,  like  hur  Mother  :  After  thin,  her  was  prought  to  ped  of 
nother  prafe  Poy,  and  call  hur  Name  A  pel,  oh  that  was  cood  Lad  ;  and  now  I 
come  to  part  with  my  text ;  hur  was  pray,  and  had  hur  watch  too,  pefore  Cod, 
hur  Prother  Cain  had  not  come  pehind  hur  Pack  and  knock  hur  Prains  out ;  this 
was  murthering  FiUan,  so  hur  was  forced  to  out-run  hur  country,  and  so  into  a 
strange  Land,  which  taught  hur  strange  Tricks  :  ()  this  Sin  of  Murther,  my 
peloved,  prought  heafy  Shudgment  upon  the  Earth,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  ? 
I  will  tell  you  then,  it  prought  these  Lawyers  and  Pumpailiffs  to  rop  the  People 
of  their  Estate  and  Money  ;  after  this,  my  pelofed,  was  come  another  sin  upon  the 
Earth,  and  prought  heafier  Shudgment  along  with  it,  and  what  do  you  think  that 
was  ?  I  will  tell  you  then,  it  prought  these  consuming  Catpillars,  these  destroy- 
ing Locusts,  these  hellish  Vermin,  join'd  together  with  Excise-men  and  Custom- 
house-officers, to  pry  into  every  Nook,  and  look  into  every  Corner  for  Trop  of 
cood  Trink,  marry :  Cod  confound  them  all,  and  from  them  libera  not  Domine, 
that  is  to  say,  Cood  Lord  deliver  us  :  My  pelofed,  peware,  I  peseech,  of  this 
loathsome  Sine  of  Trunkenness,  for  our  creat-crand-father  Noah  had  no  sooner 
scape  Scouring  in  the  Ark,  and  cot  safe  to  Land  acain,  put  he  went  to  the  first 
Ale-house  he  could  find,  and  there  was  trink,  trink,  trink  all  Day,  and  all  Night, 
juod  then  came  home  trunk,  and  puae  hur  Family,  so  I  doubt  it  w  m\.Y\  «o  muiv^  <& 
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you  :  My  pelofed,  at  the  tread  ful  Day  of  Shudgment,  when  the  Pastors  shall  be 
call'd  to  gife  an  Account  of  the  Sheep  delifer'd  to  their  Sharge,  and  when  the 
poor  unworthy  Parson  of  LangxcUHn  shall  be  call'd  to  give  an  account  for  the 
Sheep  delifer  to  my  Sharge,  and  when  the  Lord  call,  I  will  not  hear,  and  when 
hur  call  again  I  will  not  answer,  and  when  hur  call  a  third  Time,  I  will  say  as 
old  Ely  bid  Samuel  say,  Lord,  speak,  thy  Servant  heareth  thee  ;  and  when  he  ask 
me  for  the  Sheep  delifer'd  to  my  Sha-ge,  pefore  Cod,  I  will  tell  him  flat  and  plain, 
you  are  all  turn'd  Coats." 

Another  "  Welsh  Preachment "  saw  the  light  in  1750.  This 
was  also  issued  in  London,  and  bore  the  following  title,  "  The 
Protikal  Son,  by  the  Parson  of  Llangtyddre :  on  the  Keturn  of 
his  Protical  Son.  From  these  Worts:  He  went  into  a  far 
Country,  &c."  The  pamphlet  was  "  printed  for  H.  Carpenter, 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  sold  at  the  Pamphlet-shop."  It  was  a 
vulgar  and  stupid  production,  only  occasionally  relieved  by  a 
paragraph  with  any  approach  to  humour ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
following : — "  And  now,  my  peloffed,  when  they  were  marriet, 
they  want  settlement :  and  they  liffed  ffery  well  a  koot  while, 
like  man  and  wife,  effery  now  and  then  quarrel ;  but  she  was 
prutent  sensiple  'oman,  and  gave  him  his  own  way — eTtot  he 
woult  have  his  own  way ;  a  true  Welshman,  tamm't  prout  and 
opstinate  from  his  cratle." 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Llanymawddwy  hoax.  It 
was  shown  in  the  correspondence  elicited  that  no  such  person 
as  Squire  Thomas  ever  existed ;  and  that  the  lecturer  was  all 
abroad  as  to  the  bye-gone  postal  arrangements  of  that  romantic 
district.  The  version  of  the  Funeral  Sermon,  as  read  by  the 
rector,  was  amusing  enough,  and  as  a  variant  would  perhaps, 
some  day,  form  a  fitting  extract  for  "Draconigenae." 

Oswestry.  Jarco. 
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THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 


sxhibition  devoted  to  the  practical  illustration  of  the 
means  and  appliances  best  adapted  to  secure  conditions 
set  healthiness  of  life  seems  to  be  a  legitimate,  indeed 
Ae>  out-come  of  the  great  wave  of  interest  in  matters 
j  that  has  swept  over  the  land  during  the  last  few  years, 
I  by  the  exertions  of  professors  of  medical  science,  no 
latisfied  to  pass  their  lives  in  efforts  to  cure  disease,  but 
apon  discovering  and  impressing  upon  others  the  means 
I  it,  and  encouraged  by  the  good  will  of  philanthropists 
osmen  who,  like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  see  in  the  promotion 
lures  affecting  public  health  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
ic  legislation  more  far-reaching  in  its  aims,  more 
aal  in  checking  disease,  crime  and  degradation,  and  in 
j  the  moral  and  material  elevation  of  the  masses,  than 
ich  popular  panaceas  for  all  national  ills  as  an  exten- 
the  franchise,  or  a  re-arrangement  of  the  scheme  of 
lentary  representation.  In  conception  the  Health 
ion  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  idea.  An  ounce  of 
bion  is  at  all  times  worth  many  bushels  of  abstract 
»nt,  and  the  lectures  and  speeches,  pamphlets  and  blue 
f  the  past  four  or  five  years  have  but  prepared  the  public 
>r  the  more  direct  and  practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
.templation  of  objects  that  teach  men  how,  healthily  and 
tly,  to  warm,  light,  drain,  and  ventilate  their  homes,  how 
i  adulteration  in  food,  and  impurity  in  water,  how  to 
themselves  with  due  regard  to  the  hygienic  needs  of  the 
body,  and  in  what  manner  to  fit,  furnish,  and  regulate 
onal  establishments,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  rearing  of 
jer  generation  under  conditions  of  peifect  healthfulness. 
it,  however,  in  its  carrying  out  the  Health  Exhibition 
y  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  founders  is  another 
n,  and  one  that  is  already  beginning  to  excite  discussion, 
experience  has  conclusively  demonstrated  the  extreme 
fcy  of  starting  an  exhibition  of  a  definite  and  limited  aim, 
Keeping  the  objects  exhibited  well  within  the  narrow  lines 
r  laid  down.  A  certain  latitude  is  in  all  cases  inevitable, 
i-  the  interests  of  exhibitors  who  must  be  consulted,  and 
n*  who  must  be  amused,  but  that  this  latitude  \l%&  «dt 
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South  Kensington  been  stretched  to  an  extent  that  is  difficult 
of  justification  there  is  no  possibility  of  denial.  Health,  it  is 
true,  is  a  very  elastic  term,  and  the  difficulty  in  proving  a 
negation  was  never  more  forcibly  exemplified  than  in  the  effort 
to  impress  upon  certain  exhibitors  the  fact  that  what  they 
have  shown  is  out  of  place  and  irreconcilable  with  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  exhibition.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  when  compli- 
menting a  member  of  a  firm  of  artistic  furniture  makers  upon 
certain  designs  for  room  decoration  of  extraordinary  artistic 
worth  and  beauty,  the  writer  ventured  to  hint  that,  however 
valuable  such  a  lesson  in  taste  might  be  of  itself,  it  was  entirely 
without  direct  bearing  upon  sanitary  subjects,  but  was  met 
with  the  prompt,  and,  in  a  measure,  logical  reply,  that  "  surely 
everything  that  made  a  home  comfortable  and  perfect  in 
convenience  and  beauty  was  a  ministration  to  the  needs  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  tended  directly  to  the  promotion  of  moral  health, 
and  thereby  indirectly  to  that  of  physical  health."  The  plea  is  a 
specious  one,  but  the  theory,  if  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, is  capable  of  an  absolutely  indefinite  extension,  and  would 
justify  the  inclusion  of  specimens  of  every  art  and  manufacture 
under  the  sun  as  necessary  ingredients  of  a  Health  Exhibition. 
This  has  really  been  the  case  at  South  Kensington.  The 
distinctly  practical  and  utilitarian  part  of  the  show,  the 
sanitary  appliances  pure  and  simple,  is  overborne  by  the  more 
attractive  exhibits  of  a  purely  aesthetic  character,  the  furniture 
and  hangings,  the  bronzes  and  faience ;  and  beyond  that  the 
frivolous  and  trivial  features,  the  scene  paintings  and  wax-works, 
the  Chinese  lanthorns  and  military  bands,  have  assumed  an 
importance  that  has  given  a  distinctive  character  to  the  exhi- 
bition entirely  foreign  to  the  ostensible  objects  of  its  promoters, 
and  made  it  in  the  eyes  of  nine-tenths  of  its  visitors  simply  a 
delightful  al  fresco  entertainment  on  a  large  scale,  a  respectable 
Cremorne,  where,  on  hot  summer  nights,  ices  may  be  eaten  and 
cigarettes  smoked  in  shady  groves,  or  on  illuminated  terrace?, 
to  the  sweet  strains  of  Strauss  waltzes  as  rendered  by  German 
Cuirassiers,  or  English  Guards. 

What  people  talk  most  about  in  connection  with  the  Health 
Exhibition  is  unquestionably  the  Model  of  a  London  Street  of 
the  olden  days,  prepared  from  Mr.  Birch's  careful  and  learned 
designs  ;  this  is  very  attractive,  and  in  its  way  deeply  interes- 
ting, but  the  process  of  reasoning  that  bids  us  believe  that  in 
viewing  it  we  are  really  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
insanitary  dwellings  of  three  and  four  centuries  ago,  and  the 
more  healthy  houses  of  the  present  day,  is  a  singularly  defective 
one.  Medievalism  is  here  represented  in  its  most  attractive 
light.  None  of  its  disadvantages  are  made  apparent,  and 
prominence  is  alone  given  to  its  quaint  and  highly  ornamented 
architecture,  the   profuse  decoration  of  which  is  yet  closely 
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allied  to  suggestions  of  comfort.  To  have  made  the  comparison 
worth  anything,  we  should  have  had  open  gutter  drainage, 
and  a  roadway  of  rough  cobble  stones,  affording  lodgment  for 
heaps  of  decaying  matter,  animal  and  vegetable,  washed  only 
by  the  occasional  discharge  of  pails  of  dirty  water  from  top 
storey  windows.  There  is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  suggestion  of 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  Old  London  is,  indeed,  from  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  far  too  spick  and  span.  What  most  of  all  destroys 
its  illusion  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  roadway  at  all  between 
the  lines  of  houses,  the  space  being  filled  up  with  a  plain  deal 
floor,  irresistibly  suggestive  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
foot-lights.  A  simple  gravel  walk  would  assuredly  have  been 
as  convenient,  and  more  natural  if  the  comfort  of  modern  shod 
visitors  had  forbidden  the  laying  down  of  a  cobble  pavement. 
Barring  this  error,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  of  all  the  extraneous 
features  of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Birch's  street  is  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive,  and  well  deserves  its  popularity,  a 
popularity  that  is  so  assured  that,  probably,  long  after  the 
Health  Exhibition  itself  has  been  numbered  among  the 
things  that  have  been,  the  old  street  will  remain  a  standing 
attraction  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  has  left  its  well-stocked 
Aquarium  behind  it  as  an  apparently  lasting  memento.  So 
far,  the  street  is  as  regards  details  some  way  from  being 
completed,  but  its  general  effect  is  perfectly  defined,  and  the 
gradual  opening  of  the  shops  is  beginning  to  give  it  a 
semblance  of  natural  work-a-day  life. 

The  whole  ground  floor  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  house, 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Butchers'  Kow,  which  is  here  located 
to  the  right  of  All  Hallows'  Church  Tower,  is  already  occupied 
as  the  work-shop  of  a  firm  of  artistic  metal  workers,  Messrs. 
Starkie  Gardner  and  Co.  Higher  up,  where  the  roadway  narrows 
from  seventy  to  thirty  feet,  printing  by  hand  presses  is  being 
done  at  y*  signe  of  ye  Leadenhalle  Presse,  the  printing  room  walls 
being  quaintly  papered  with  sheets  of  re-printed  chap  books 
of  Messrs.  Field  and  Tuer's  publication.  To  the  right  of  the 
church  an  old  house,  formerly  standing  by  the  churcli  of  St. 
Ethelburgha,  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Elkingtons  as  representatives 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths.  This  firm,  going 
into  the  matter  in  a  conscientious  spirit  of  accuracy,  has  attired 
its  shopmen  in  correct  costumes  of  the  period,  and  very  sulky 
and  self-conscious  the  honest  fellows  look  in  their  doublets 
and  hose.  Other  city  companies'  representatives  hold  shops  in 
the  street,  and  goods  are  being  unpacked  for  display,  but  the 
arrangements  are  still,  at  the  commencement  of  July,  much 
behindhand. 

It  is  difficult,  in  passing  in  review  these  numerous  careful 
representations  of  old  houses,  to  know   where  to  awftttl  \*Y& 
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highest  praise.  In  cases  where  the  ornamentation  was  originally 
of  the  richest  character,  the  work  of  re-production  is  unques- 
tionably shown  at  its  weakest.  This  is  inevitable.  In  one 
instance,  Sir  Richard  Whittington's  house,  in  Crutched  Friars, 
the  entire  front  of  the  original  building  was  covered  with 
carvings  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  City  Companies, 
painted  and  gilt ;  such  work  as  this  it  would,  as  a  question  of 
cost,  be  impossible  to  re-produce  with  even  approximate 
fidelity,  so  the  front  has  been  painted  on  the  flat,  with  the 
unfortunate,  but  unavoidable,  result  of  its  presenting  by  day- 
light a  stagy  scene-painty  appearance  of  most  pronounced 
character.  Seen  in  the  twilight  the  effect  is  more  natural,  and, 
indeed,  under  those  conditions  the  old  street  as  a  whole  puts 
on  a  semblance  of  reality  that  is  wanting  under  the  light  of 
a  noon-day  sun.  The  lichens  and  painted  indications  of  age 
and  decay  on  walls  and  tower  lose  their  artificialness  in  the 
half  light,  hard  lines  are  softened,  the  brightness  of  too  fresh 
colouring  subdued,  stocks  and  pillory  stand  out  grim  and  stiff  in 
the  empty  square,  and  a  dim  red  glow  from  the  gatehouse  window 
shows  where,  in  fancy's  eye,  the  city  guard  still  doze  over  their 
fire,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  sleeping  city,  as  in  the 
old,  old  days  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  around  which  time 
has  cast  the  halo  of  romance.  There  is  one  detail  that  might 
with  advantage  have  been  omitted — a  rude  cross  painted  on  a 
wooden  door  with  the  legend,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us." 
Surely  of  all  facts  in  history,  the  Great  Plague  is  so  terribly 
tragic  that  taste  should  forbid  the  revival  of  its  mementos  as 
part  of  a  modern  amusement,  the  re-producing  of  poor  despair- 
ing wretches'  death  utterance  to  add  a  realistic  touch  the  more 
to  the  details  of  a  tea-garden  pageant. 

Two  buildings  at  the  exhibition  that  were  to  have  been 
centres  of  attraction,  the  sanitary  and  insanitary  houses,  the  one 
showing  all  that  a  house  ought,  and  the  other  all  that  it  ought 
not,  to  be,  are  still,  two  months  after  the  opening,  unfinished,  *> 
that  so  far  the  public  has  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by  this 
practical  lesson  in  house -building.  As  regards  all  interior 
fittings  of  dwelling-houses,  the  displays  made  by  the  great 
furnishing  firms  are  on  a  scale  of  completeness  and  elegance 
that  has  never  hitherto  been  equalled.  Whether  they  teach 
much  from  a  purely  sanitary  point  of  view  or  not  is,  as  I  said 
before,  open  to  question.  They  afford,  at  any  rate,  a  valuable 
lesson  in  matters  of  taste.  Jackson  and  Graham's  suite  of  bed 
and  bath  rooms,  furnished  and  decorated  after  designs  by  Mr* 
Edis,  is  an  unfailing  source  of  attraction  to  a  constant  stream 
of  visitors  throughout  the  day. 

Designer  and  manufacturers  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire 
of  illustrating  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  simple  problems 
that   can  occur  in   every  day  life,  viz;— the  furnishing  and 
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decorating  of  a  series  of  rooms  such  as  any  man  of  moderate 
means  would  be  likely  to  require.  Freshness  and  purity, 
simplicity  and  quietness,  are  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  decoration.  All  the  woodwork  is  painted 
white,  finished  with  an  enamelled  surface,  so  as  to  be  readily 
cleaned,  the  wall  paper  and  hangings  are  of  pale  red  on  a  light 
ground,  the  ceiling  paper  of  a  vellum  tone ;  the  wood  fittings  are 
constructed  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  economy  of  space,  and 
the  least  possible  harbouring  of  dust,  the  wardrobes,  drawers, 
and  cupboards  all  forming  the  wall  surfaces  of  the  room,  and 
continuing  right  up  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  offer  no  flat  spaces 
for  the  accumulation  of  dust.  More  costly  and  luxurious  is  the 
bedroom  furnished  and  decorated  by  Messrs.  Smee.  Than  this 
no  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  highest  taste  and  skill  in 
artistic  decoration  has,  I  will  venture  to  say,  ever  been  shown. 

The  room  is  designed  in  walnut  wood,  walls  and  furniture 
forming  part  of  one  harmonious  design,  the  whole  being  bound 
together  by  means  of  the  continuous  wood  moulding  below  the 
frieze  and  skirting  mould,  each  of  which  is  made  to  work  into 
the  design  of  the  more  important  fixtures.  One  side  of  the 
room  is  occupied  in  the  centre  by  the  wardrobe,  with  coved 
recesses  on  either  side  holding  fixed  lavatories,  which  are  lined 
with  really  beautiful  pieces  of  Sienna  marble.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  an  ingle  nook  recess  with  box  seats  (with  sliding  lids) 
at  each  side  of  the  fire,  and  a  quaint  leaded  light  window  over 
the  mantel.  The  cabinet  work  in  this  apartment,  walnut 
framing  with  rosewood  panels,  is  superexcellent  in  execution, 
and  the  whole  effect  is  that  of  a  rich  refined  simplicity,  allied 
to  a  certain  quaintness  of  treatment,  but  entirely  free  from  the 
tendency  to  scrappiness  (to  coin  a  word  that  seems  to  express 
my  meaning)  that  characterises  so  much  of  modern  aesthetic 
decorative  work. 

It  is  impossible,  even  briefly,  to  run  over  the  numerous, 
hardly  less  noticeable,  illustrations  of  home  adornment  in  the 
exhibition.  Wall  decorations  are  numerous,  Lincrusta  Walton, 
Japanese  leatherpaper,  and  a  host  of  artistic  designs  by  a 
host  of  leading  makers,  run  each  other  hard  in  the  race  for 
public  favour.  One  interesting,  but  rather  unsatisfactory,  exhibit 
i8  that  which  shows  wall  papers  and  materials  coloured  with 
arsenical,  in  comparison  with  those  coloured  with  non-arsenical, 
dyes  and  paints.  To  the  outward  view  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  the  effect  of  the 
exhibition  is  simply  disquieting,  as  showing  the  evils  we  may 
be  subject  to,  without  affording  any  infallible  test,  short  of  a 
chemical  analysis,  by  which  they  may  be  avoided.  Socks  are 
shown  that  caused  sore  feet,  red  flannel  vests  that  induced 
painful  skin  irritation,  and  the  obvious  lesson  seems  to  be  that 
the  prudent  man  should  submit  not  only  specimens  oi  \i\s  ntoXV- 
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paper,  but.  samples  of  all  his  underclothing,  to  the  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  nearest  competent  chemist. 

In  one  case  two  specimens  of  the  same  design  of  paper  are 
shown,  the  one  being  poisonous,  the  other  harmless,  the  little 
history  attached  to  which  exhibit  is  this,  that  sickness  having 
broken  out,  a  sample  of  the  paper  in  a  sleeping  room  was  tested 
by  a  medical  man,  who  detected  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  large 
quantities,  whereupon  another  sample  was  torn  off  and  sent  to 
the  public  analyst,  who  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  perfectly 
innocuous ;  so  doctors  differed  and  the  patients  were  like  to 
die,  when  somebody  remembered  that  when  the  room  had  been 
papered  the  supply  of  paper  had  fallen  short,  and  a  fresh 
printing  of  the  same  design  had  to  be  ordered.  Here  was  the 
explanation ;  a  certain  number  of  pieces  had  been  coloured 
with  arsenical  paint,  the  rest  had  not  been  so  coloured.  Unless 
the  use  of  arsenic  at  all  in  paint  is  to  be  declared  a  misdemean- 
our, who  or  what  is  to  protect  the  unfortunate  householder,  or 
the  still  more  unfortunate  lodger,  against  the  consequences  of 
such  a  chain  of  circumstances  as  this  ? 

The  space  of  one  magazine  article  would  be  insufficient  to 
enable  one  to  exhaustively  criticise  the  numerous  specimens  of 
decorative  work  in  the  exhibition.  Doulton  ware  is  more  than 
amply  represented,  and  the  Doulton  pavilion,  which  is  but  now 
approaching  completion,  is  a  truly  gorgeous  example  of  tie 
manufacture. 

This  structure  is  about  thirty  feet  square,  with  a  dome 
rising  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  It  is  entered  by  archways 
in  the  centre  of  each  front,  and  contains  inside,  at  each  angle,  a 
different  sample  of  fireplace  decoration,  either  entirely  in 
ceramic  ware,  or  in  a  combination  of  that  and  woodwork.  The 
large  exterior  panels  filled  with  representations  of  Palissy, 
Delia  Kobbia,  and  Wedgwood.  Commerce,  Eastern  and 
Western  Art  and  Science,  four  different  processes  of  Doulton 
ware  manufacture,  and  four  views  of  the  works  at  Lambeth,  are 
magnificent  specimens  of  high-class  ceramic  decorative  work. 

Having  seen  so  much  Japanese  art  work,  some  good,  much 
indifferent,  and  latterly,  and  chiefly,  a  great  deal  that  possesses 
the  sole  merit  of  being  cheap,  otherwise  being  rubbishing,  one 
feels  to  owe  almost  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  A.  B.  Ya,  of  Tokio, 
for  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  such  simply  superb  specimens 
of  Oriental  art  as  are  to  be  seen  at  their  6tall  in  the 
foreign  section.  This  firm,  whose  title  is  thus  comprehensively 
given  in  four  letters,  were,  it  appears,  impressed  some  two  years 
ago  with  the  fact  that  Japanese  art  was  suffering  from  the 
introduction  of  European  and  American  ideas.  They  resolved 
to  do  all  in  their  power  "  to  reform  this  misled  influence,"  and 
so  established  a  manufactory  and  warehouse  at  Tokio  for 
distinctly  Ligh-class  work,  to  which  many  of  the  best  workmen 
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in  the  interior  of  the  country  contribute.  A  polite  and  well 
worded  circular  invites  from  travellers  frequent  visits  to  their 
workshops,  holding  forth  as  an  inducement  that  such  presents  the 
"  best  and  easiest  means  of  sending  to  their  "  dears  "  at  home  the 
souvenirs  of  the  far  East."  The  "  dears"  in  question  will  come 
off  well  if  they  receive  many  gifts  of  the  class  here  showny 
which  have  little  in  common  with  the  shop-window  displays  of 
city  and  West  End  advertising  tea-dealers.  The  grandest  piece 
of  work  on  the  stall  is  probably  the  finest  Japanese  bronze  that 
has  ever  been  imported.  It  represents  the  meeting  of  the 
hero  Tawara-totu  with  the  Dragon  God.  I  fail  to  recall  the 
details  of  the  story.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  hero,  having 
deserved  well  of  the  divinity,  is  being  by  him  presented  with  a 
crystal  which  gives  him  command  of  the  waves.  The  meeting 
is  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  the  sea-god's 
garments  are  tangled  with  weeds,  and  the  action  of  the  waves  is 
indicated  by  a  swirling  movement  of  weeds  and  draperies  that 
gives  a  wonderful  effect  of  action  to  the  whole  composition. 
The  modest  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  affixed  to  this 
specimen  is  no  outside  price  for  work  of  so  high  an  order. 
Exquisitely  beautiful  and  delicate  are  some  of  the  screens  and 
panels  of  inlaid  work  in  gold,  silver,  bronze  and  pearl  on  cedar 
wood  and  lacquer  ware,  which  also  form  part  of  this  firm's 
exhibits. 

The  Foreign  Court  brings  us  into  near  approach  with  the 
section  devoted  to  the  essentially  sanitary  portion  of  the 
xhibition.  Of  that  part  of  it  devoted  to  house  drainage  pure 
and  simple,  little  need  here  be  said  save  that  it  affords  ample 
and  valuable  instruction  to  the  householder  or  builder  conscien- 
tiously intent  upon  the  object  of  securing  the  maximum  of 
domestic  convenience  allied  to  the  most  perfect  system  of 
sanitation.  The  Water  Companies'  pavilion  exhibits  the 
processes  of  filtration  at  present  in  vogue,  but  these  are 
destined  in  the  immediate  future  to  undergo  considerable 
modification.  It  is  no  secret  to  state  that  one  or  two  at  least 
of  the  great  London  Companies  are  in  negotiation  with  the 
maker  of  a  popular  domestic  filter,  with  the  view  to  the  adoption 
of  a  method  of  filtration  at  once  simpler  and  more  efficient  than 
that  which  has  so  long  been  in  vogue.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  the  importance,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  of  a  pure- 
water  supply  was  first  systematically  impressed  upon  the  public 
The  lesson  was  taken  to  heart  imperfectly,  but  still  with  far  less 
of  the  hesitation  and  incredulity  that  new  fangled  notions  have 
usually  to  encounter.  Everybody  bought  his  filter,  and  at 
present  not  a  few  of  the  original  construction  are  still  in  use, 
perhaps  even  some  of  the  original  filters  themselves.  A 
filter  was  a  filter  in  public  estimation,  and  if  a  block  of  carbon 
.irap  efficient  to-day  to  purify  drinking  water,  thete  aeemedL  to 
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many  people  to  be  do  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not 
■continue  to  remain  efficient  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  obvious 
fact  being  lost  sight  of  that  impurities  must  go  somewhere,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  pass  through  the  carbon,  they  must  remain 
in  it,  so  that  the  medium  that  is  pure  to-day  must  inevitably 
in  the  course  of  time  lose  its  properties,  and  become  simply  a 
rotting  mass  of  impurity,  a  source  of  contamination  rather  than 
purification.  No  filter,  in  fact,  rightly  justifies  its  existence 
unless  it  presents  the  advantages  of  being  readily  taken  to  pieces 
and  cleaned,  and  the  filtering  medium  either  cleansed  or 
renewed  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble.  There  are  few 
filters  that  effectually  fulfil  these  conditions,  but  those  few  are 
well  represented  here.  The  spongy  iron  is  perhaps  the  best, 
but  the  trouble  of  cleansing  renders  it  less  available  for 
domestic  purposes  than  the  Maignen  Filtre  Bapide,  that 
-certainly  has  the  best  representation  in  this  exhibition.  In 
-addition  to  being  shown  at  three  stalls  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  the  Filtre  Kapide  is  in  use  at  every  refreshment  counter 
as  well  as  at  public  drinking  fountains  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  grounds.  Messrs.  Judson's  new  Perfect  Purity  Filter 
follows  the  lines  of  the  Filtre  Kapide,  with  some  modifications 
in  construction  designed  to  simplify  the  working.  Due 
prominence  is  given  to  the  exhibition  of  all  the  systems  of 
filtration,  as  well  as  to  numerous  block  filters  of  improved 
construction,  and  there  is  also  shown  an  ingenious  American 
portable  filter,  which  screws  to  the  supply  tap.  This  contains 
likewise  a  powdered  medium  capable  of  easy  renewal.  As  we 
tpass  along  through  the  labyrinth  of  courts,  galleries,  and 
pavilions,  subjects  of  interest  multiply  and  force  themselves 
upon  the  attention.  The  Food  Department  is  not  to  the 
generality  of  visitors  attractive  in  proportion  to  its  importance, 
save  as  regards  the  dairies,  which  are  always  surrounded* 
These,  in  the  hot  days  and  nights  of  this  burning  July,  are 
oases  of  coolness  and  freshness.  Here,  too,  are  congregated 
most  of  the  dining  rooms — the  school  of  cookery,  where  lessons 
are  daily  given,  and  where  a  good  dinner  may  always  be  obtained 
for  one  shilling.  There  are  also  dinners  on  a  higher  tariff,  and 
one,  the  vegetarian,  which  enjoys  considerable  popularity,  on  a 
very  much  lower  one.  If  the  Health  Exhibition  do  no  other 
good,  it  will  at  any  rate  have  rendered  a  useful  service  in 
demonstrating  to  many  people,  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  no 
opportunity  of  practically  testing  the  question,  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  a  good  and  nutritious  meal  of  vegetables  for  a  few  pence. 
Sixpence  is  the  tariff  price  for  a  three  course  dinner  at  the 
Health,  and  even  John  Leech's  schoolboy  could  hardly  be  equal  to 
a  fourth.  The  greatest  mistake  of  vegetarians  seems  to  be  the 
alliance  of  themselves  with  the  total  abstinence  party.  Why  the 
one  thing  should  involve  the  other  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  asa 
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matter  of  policy  it  is  a  mistake,  since  one  new  idea  is  quite 
enough  for  people  to  assimilate  at  a  time.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  John  Bull  to  resign  his  beer  with  his  beef,  and  if  he  be 
content  to  dine  for  once  off  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  compel 
him  to  wash  down  the  repast  with  lukewarm  water,  or  some 
newly  invented  aerated  abomination.  In  fact,  to  unaccustomed 
stomachs,  a  vegetable  diet  is  of  itself  somewhat  watery,  and 
the  need  of  a  slight  alcoholic  corrective  is  more  strongly  felt 
than  with  an  ordinary  English  dinner. 

Time  and  space  fail  to  attempt  any  exhaustive  description  of 
the  thousand  and  one  remaining  subjects  of  interest,  ventilators 
and  building  materials,  lire  preventing  appliances  and  bakeries 
in  full  operation,  the  manufacture  of  soaps  (distinctly  sanitary), 
sweetmeats  (questionably  so),  and  clay  pipes  (more  than  doubt- 
ful).     It   is  a  shock   to   old-fashioned  prejudices  to  read  an 
invitation  addressed  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  make   their 
own  pipes  and  stamp  their  own  initials  on  them.     Is  this  the 
latest  phase  of  the  women's  rights  question  ?  a  cigarette  is  bad 
enough,  but  a  short  clay  between  the  lips  of  the  object  of  one's 
affections !     Among  the  machinery  are  to  be  found  artificial 
incubators  in  full  operation.     Why  they  should  be  here  at  all  it 
is  impossible  to  say ;  but  being  here  the  interest  and  curiosity 
they  excite  is  incessant.     It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  exceed- 
ingly vague  views  that  people  of  apparent  intelligence  hold  on 
so  simple  a  subject  as  egg-hatching.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  visitors  to  plant    themselves    before  the  stall  with   the 
comfortable   expectation  of    seeing  the  eggs  put  in  and  the 
chickens  brought  off,  as  cards  are  printed  or  boots  soled  in 
these  rapid  days  "  while  they  wait."    A  little  further  on,  past 
the  laundries  in  full  work  and  the  various  domestic  washing 
appliances,  comes  a  good  show  of  sewing-machines  of  all  makes, 
and  here  occurs  the  first  public  exhibition  of  an  invention  of 
no   small  importance  in    this  department,    that  is  probably 
destined  to  effect  an  important  revolution  in   domestic  life. 
The  sewing-machine  has  done  much  to  simplify  labour  and  to 
lighten  the  toil  of  hard- worked  sempstresses,  but  it  has  brought 
evils  of  its  own  with  it.    Few  young  women  can  pass  unscathed 
through  the  ordeal  of  working  for  long  days  and  months  in  a 
constrained  attitude,  with  aching  back  and  a  constant  tension  of 
one  set  of   muscles,  and  a  mechanical  motor  of  simple  con- 
struction and  moderate  price  has  long  been  a    desideratum. 
The   Self  Acting  Sewing  Machine  Company  seem    to    have 
supplied  the  want  with  their  new  spring  motor,  which,  enclosed 
in  a  fifteen  inch  cube  box  and  fitted  to  the  machine,  works  at 
full  speed  for  an  hour  at  the  cost  of  about  a  minute's  winding. 
The  control  is  perfect,  and  the  results,  if  public  trial  be  worth 
anything,  unmistakable.     Sewing  machines  lead   by  an  easy 
transition  to  dress  exhibits.  "  Bational  Dress "  has  W&Vj  Tfc- 
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ceived  so  much  attention  as  the  recent  craze  in  that  direction 
would  have  led  one  to  expect.  There  are  comparatively  few 
crotchets  aired  here.  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  modern  lady's  dress, 
designed  on  the  principle  of  an  old  Greek  costume,  is  too 
oharming  and  graceful  to  be  called  a  crotchet,  and  one  marvels 
why  every  pretty  woman  of  one's  acquaintance  does  not  at  once 
adopt  it.  Mrs.  Fleming  Baxter  shows  a  serviceable,  hideous,  and 
most  unfeminine  suggestion  for  a  lady's  dress  for  mountain 
climbing,  and  there  is  really  little  more  novelty  to  be  seen  of 
that  sort.  Other  toilet  mysteries  are  exhibited  in  the  galleries, 
subjects  with  which  the  male  mind  is  mainly  familiarised 
through  the  study  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  as 
illustrated  by  Madame  Adelaide  Claxton.  There  are  some  very 
instructive  casts  of  feet  and  livers,  the  artificial  products  of 
fashionable  boots  and  tight  lacing,  but  the  main  interest  of  the 
Dress  Department  unquestionably  centres  in  the  array  of 
costumed  models  that  are  irreverently  known  as  the  Wingfield 
Waxworks.  These  illustrate,  as  everybody  knows,  the  varying 
fashions  in  men  aDd  women's  dress  from  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  to  the  reflective  male  nothing  can  be*  more  humiliating 
than  the  inspection  of  the  whole  series.  The  comfortable  idea 
to  man's  superior  wisdom  that  love  of  dress  and  extravagance 
in  fashion  are  weaknesses  of  the  softer  sex  alone  must  be  for 
ever  banished  by  this  exhibition.  During  eight  centuries  there 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  ever  a  folly  started  by  women  that 
has  not  been  adopted  and  exaggerated  by  men,  who  have, 
moreover,  perpetrated  many  mild  idiotcies  on  their  own  account, 
such  as  tying  their  toes  to  their  knees  for  instance,  that  no 
woman  was  ever  fool  enough  to  emulate.  In  principle,  the 
modifications  in  women's  dress  have  been  but  slight,  a  practice 
of  distending  the  skirt  or  a  fashion  for  exaggerated  forms  of 
head-dress — vagaries  which  seem  to  crop  up  at  regular 
intervals,  illustrating  mainly  the  variations  that  have  taken 
place.  Men's  dress,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  complete  revolution  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  each 
•century  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  dress  of  an 
Englishman  of  to-day  differs  in  principle  from  that  of  his  great 
grandfather  far  more  than  does  a  modern  Englishwoman's  from 
that  of  her  remote  ancestress  of  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Now  and  again  occur  in  the  series  some  really  charming  figures 
and  graceful  costumes.  The  lovely  Lady  Chesterfield,  from 
Van  Dyck's  portrait,  in  pale  yellow  satin  and  pearls,  with 
modest  square-cut  bodice  and  graceful  head,  undisfigured  by 
any  head-tiring  abominations,  might  pass  unnoticed,  save  for 
her  grace  and  beauty,  in  any  modern  assembly,  so  little  do  the 
features  of  her  dress  vary  from  present  fashions.  The 
Elizabethan  ruff  is  illustrated  in  tVve  person  of  another  dame  of 
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delicate  beauty,  Lady  Bacon.  And  if  it  were  always  so  effective 
in  forming  frame  and  background  to  show  off  a  pretty  face  as 
it  appears  in  this  model,  the  wonder  is  that  the  fashion  has 
ever  gone  out.  The  Restoration  is  represented  by  a  pretty  and 
modestly  clad  lady,  modelled  from  a  print  by  Abraham  Bosse, 
"Her  companion,   a  fop,"  my  favourite  guide-book  remarks, 

*  is  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  gay  courtiers  of  the  time, 
and  the  modeller  has  contrived  to  show  us  by  means  of  the 

*  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  face,'  how  heavy  a 
price  a  dissipated  life  exacts  from  its  victim.  His  clothes  are 
gorgeous  and  betoken  the  gallant,  but  beneath  a  gay  exterior 
there  would  seem  to  be  the  enfeebled  frame  of  a  dissolute  object." 
I  always  like  these  guides  that  "  moralise "  the  subject  and 
give  the  reflections  ready  cut-and-dried  with  the  description. 
The  old  English  "  Stuart "  gentleman  does  in  truth  look  a  very 
tinselly  dissipated  mountebank. 

A  model  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  from  Hayman's  picture  in  the 
Garrick  Club,  exhibits  the  hoop  absurdity  as  practised  in  the 
days  of  George  II.,  and  a  more  exaggerated  form  of  sumptuary 
lunacy  is  exhibited  in  models  wearing  the  monstrous  teles  that 
were  fashionable  circrt  1770.  I  possess  an  old  print  by  Walker 
of  Mrs.  Pitt  as  Lady  Wishfort  in  the  "  Way  of  the  World," 
attired  in  one  of  these  absurd  and  hideous  erections.  Reading 
Congreve's  comedy  and  looking  at  the  print  simultaneously 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  reviving  one's  faith  in  the 
propriety  of  one's  great-great-grandmothers.  Contemporary 
poets  and  dramatists  notwithstanding,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  women  could  have  been  so  frivolous  in  speech  and  indecorous 
in  behaviour,  with  their  faculties  absorbed  continually  in  the 
effort  of  bearing  aloft  a  good  three  foot  six  structure  of  hair, 
grease,  powder  and  pin  cushions. 

Here  ends  the  round  of  the  exhibition,  and  though  much  has 
been  too  briefly  noticed  and  much  passed  over  altogether,  my 
space  is  more  than  exhausted,  and  with  a  timely  fear  of  the 
editorial  pruning  knife,  I  bring  my  discursive  notes  to  an  end, 
pass  out  into  the  crowded  terrace,  and  lose  myself  in  the 
frivolous  crowd  that  comes  only  to  be  amused. 

London.  Frederick  Cooper. 
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A  Further  Batch  of  Letters. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  Dyson,  of  Brighouse,  York- 
shire, I  am  able  to  furnish  an  important  supplement  to  the 
interesting  series  of  papers  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Ho  wells,  St.  A  than,  to  the  Reel  Dragon  of  April,  May,  and  June 
last.  In  my  capacity  of  collaborator  with  the  editor  of  this 
Magazine,  Mr.  Dyson  wrote  me  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
mentioning  that  he  had  just  seen  a  review  of  our  periodical, 
in  the  course  of  which  special  notice  was  taken  of  one  of  Mr. 
Howells'  papers.  My  correspondent  at  once  procured  the 
three  numbers  in  which  the  Carlylean  letters  had  appeared, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  with  them.  He  added  that  he 
possessed  copies  of  two  letters,  in  which  the  Chelsea  Sage  alluded 
to  a  Doctor  at  Gloucester  whom  he  intended  calling  upon  on 
his  way  from  Wales  to  the  North.  This  fact  Sir.  Dyson 
requested  me  to  mention  to  Mr.  Howells,  if  I  thought  it  would 
be  of  any  interest  to  him.  Poor  John  Howells  was  at  this  time 
no  longer  amongst  us,  his  death,  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
remember,  having  taken  place  on  the  18th  of  last  May.  I 
immediately  wrote  Mr.  Dyson,  acquainting  him  with  the 
circumstance,  and  hinting  a  strong  desire  to  publish  the 
additional  letters,  if  they  were  obtainable.  In  reply,  that 
gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  forward  me,  not  only  copies  of 
the  letters  themselves,  but  a  number  of  interesting  particu- 
lars relating  to  them,  which  I  shall  utilise  in  my  own  way  for 
the  purposes  of  elucidation. 

The  letter  of  August  29th,  1850,  was  written  by  Carlyle  from 
Scotsbrig,  and  is  descriptive,  as  Mr.  Howells  has  already  told 
us,  of  "  the  departure  and  the  incidents  of  his  journey  "  from 
Boverton.  In  the  course  of  that  communication  the  sage  may 
be  found  saying  that  "At  Gloucester,  where  the  surgeon  was  nigh. 
desperate  seeking  me  (for  it  was  nine  p.m.),  I  did  no  good  at 
all ;  to  eat  was  out  of  my  power,  to  sleep  ditto,"  &c.  It  may 
be  necessary  here  to  explain  that "  the  Doctor"  was  Carlyle's  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  Dr.  George  Johnstone,  himself  a 
native  of  Ecclefechan,  who,  according  to  a  statement  made  in 
the  Hudderefield  Examiner  at  the  time  of  Carlyle's  death. 
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commenced  practice  in  1824  as  a  surgeon  at  Marsden,  living  at 
"  The  Hall "  there.  In  that  year  Carlyle,  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  to  London,  broke  his  journey  at  Marsden  for  the 
express  purpose  of  visiting  his  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  to 
whom  he  writes  from  his  Welsh  retreat  as  under : — 

Boverton,  Cowbridge,  S.  Wales, 

17th  August,  1850. 

Dear  Doctor, — About  the  end  of  next  week  I  am  likely  to  be  passing  through 
Glo'ster  on  my  way  northward  to  Liverpool  and  Annandale.  I  have  been  on  the 
sea  coast,  reposing  myself  with  a  good  quiet  friend  in  these  parts,  for  about  a 
fortnight ;  and  am  to  end  this  part  of  my  expedition,  and  pass  your  way,  probably 
either  on  Monday,  or,  more  likely,  on  Saturday  next. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  met.  Much  water  has  run  by  since  then  !  It  would 
be  very  interesting,  though  I  suppose  not  altogether  joyful,  to  see  ono  another 
again  after  so  long  an  interval.  Certainly  if  I  can  discover  your  address,  and 
have  a  minute  to  spare  in  Glo'ster,  I  will  not  fail  to  make  the  attempt.  But, 
except  the  fact  of  your  being  there,  I  at  present  know  nothing  ;  your  street  or 
particular  location  in  the  venerable  city  is  quite  dark  to  me.  Pray,  write  a  word, 
therefore,  if  this  can  find  you. 

Saturday,  as  I  said,  is  probably  my  day  ;  but  it  may  be  earlier.  I  am  to  come 
through  Chepstow,  either  by  the  coach  that  starts  towards  you  at  1.30  p.m.,  or  by 
the  Swansea  steamer,  if  that  prove  handier.  The  rest  of  my  progress  depends  on 
Bradthaw,  whom  I  have  not  access  to  yet. 

Make  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Johnstone,  whom  I  hope  to  make  acquaintance  with, 
and  write  if  you  can. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

To  Dr.  Johnstone,  surgeon,  Gloucester. 

The  "  Mrs.  Johnstone,"  wife  of  Carlyle's  friend  referred  to  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  this  letter,  is  still  alive,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health,  despite  her  great  age.  She  resides  at 
Sandhurst,  about  three  miles  from  Gloucester,  where  her 
husband,  Dr.  George  Johnstone,  died  in  August,  1882.  She 
prides  herself,  and  justly,  upon  the  possession  of  a  copy  of  Sartw 
ResartuSy  one  of  the  few  which  Carlyle  had  specially  printed  for 
presentation  from  the  type  of  Fraze^s  Magazine.  Mrs. 
Johnstone  has  an  only  son,  who  follows  his  father's  profession  of 
doctor  at  Gloucester,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  infirmary.  Six  days  later,  Carlyle  writes  the  same 
correspondent  from  the  samfe  place  as  follows  : — 

Boverton,  31amoiyanshire,  23rd  August,  1850. 

Many  thanks  for  your  note,  which  comes  just  in  time  ;  had  it  been  a  post  later 
I  should  have  despaired  to  see  you  in  Glo'ster,  and  have  probably  passed  without 
trying  !  For  I  am  not  well  at  present,  not  equal  to  dubious  adventures,  especially 
while  on  the  road, 

I  leave  this  to-morrow  (Saturday)  about  10  a.m. ;  get  to  Chepstow,  mostly  by 
rail,  at  half-past  one,  and  directly  thereupon  mount  into  a  coach  which  announces 
itself  for  CHo'ster  at  that  hour — name  of  coach ?  Alas  !  alas  !  on  consul- 
ting my  mysterious  Raiheay  Guide,  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  coach  at  all 
about  that  hour ;  my  fond  memory  must  have  deceived  me.  Well,  then,  I  do 
clearly  remember  from  last  week's  newspapers  there  is  a  Swansea  steamer  which 
calls  at  Chepstow  in  time  for  that  train  on  its  way  to  Glo'ster  ;  by  this  I  will  set 
my  intent  to  come  ;  and  bo  arrive  by  water — the  hour  probably  a  little  uncertain. 

A*  I  have  little  time  to  stay,  and  would  fain  see  you — and  moreover  want  very 
much  to  be  quiet — I  think  if  I  do  not  descry  your  presence  about  ttie  \ax\.oa&% 
place  of  the  steamer  (where  you  will  know  me  by  a  white  hat  \)  I  w\\\  <\x\\e  &\rectiV| 
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to  your  house,  Worcester  Street,  near  the  railway  bridge,  and  then,  if  you  have  a 
quiet  place  for  me,  1  will  stay  with  you  overnight ;  all  the  happier  the  more  *jlitary 
we  are,  and  next  day  the  programme  says  to  Liverpool  !  T  have  been  bothered  all 
to  pieces  with  the  want  of  sleep  e\  er  since  I  left  home,  three  weeks  ago  and  more. 
and  do  not  with  confidence  reckon  on  any  remedy  to  that  sore  want  till  I  get  to 
Scotsbrig  again.  If  you  are  on  the  spot,  with  your  housekeeper  (whatever  she 
may  be,  poor  innocent  soul),  it  will  be  all  right  ;  if  you  are  not  there  I  will  try  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  whatsoever  is  possible  for  a  sight  of  you  before  leaving 
Glo'ster,  and  surely  f  think  it  will  go  hard  if  I  do  not  succeed  by  one  method  or 
another. 

Being  in  great  haste,  packing,  writing  letters,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  the  hope  of  so 
speedy  a  meeting,  I  will  say  no  more  at  present ;  but  subscribe  myself  with  many 
old  remembrances,  such  a-  lielong  to  few  other  men  from  me. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Cakt.tlk. 

To  J>r.  Johnstone,  Worcester  Street.  Gloucester. 

Our  next  letter  dates  from  Scotsbrig,  whither  Carlyle  had 
gone  from  Boverton,  and  is  marked  with  that  massive  personality 
so  characteristic  of  everything  he  wrote.     It  runs : — 

Scotsbrig,  29th  August.  1650. 

Dear  Doctor,  -Here  is  a  hasty  note  to  satisfy  your  friendly  enquiries  about 
mo  ;  my  hurry  and  incapacity  for  writing  to-day  are  very  great.  I  had  a  beauti- 
ful saddinli,  but  altogether  pacific,  solitary  ride  to  Birmingham  that  evening  ;  and 
got  into  the  hotel  about  1 1  p.m.,  actually  disposed  to  eat  some  slight  article — an 
egg  with  a  crumb  of  toast,  as  it  chanced.  On  this,  moreover,  in  spite  of  noises 
equal  to  the  sack  of  cities,  I  fell  asleep  in  an  otherwise  excellent  bedroom,  and  s*» 
heki  on  in  a  most  beneficial  manner  for  above  six  hours.  The  next  day,  of  course. 
I  was  greatly  better  :  and  so  it  was  all  plain  sailing  to  Liverpool.  Of  my  sail, 
however,  I  will  say  nothing,  except  to  caution  all  mortals  against  that  mode  of 
conveyance  so  long  as  there  exists  any  other  ;  and  add  merely  that  I  got  home  safe 
and  sound,  after  all,  and  found  my  good  old  mother  and  the  rest  of  them  well 
here  ;  and  flung  my  dirty  troubles  off  me  for  a  season,  and  except  on  compulsion 
have  done  nothing  but  smoke  tobacco  and  sat  silent  ever  since-  All  things  look 
well  here,  crops  excellent,  all  except  blighted  potatoes  everywhere  ;  harvest 
busily  going  on.  Your  kinsfolk,  so  far  as  country  rumour  goes,  are  all  understood 
to  be  well,  and  in  their  usual  course  of  peaceable  industry.  Brother  John  (the 
Doctor)  is  not  here  at  present,  for  a  week  past  he  has  been  staying  at  Newfield 
with  Alexander  Cowie,  where  terrible  affliction  and  fatality  pievail,  moat  of  the 
family  sick,  two  daughters  already  dead  of  dysentery  (the  second,  Mis* 
Cowie,  only  last  night),  and  the  others  dangerously  ill,  a  most  distressed  home  ! 
God  bless  you,  dear  old  friend,  my  scrap  of  paper  is  run  out,  and  I  have  not  room 
to  thank  you  in  words  (nor  is  that  necessary)  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  in 
Glo'ster.  Fair  befall  your  household  and  you,  and  may  we  meet  again  l»ef«»re 
long. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Caklylk. 

Dr.  Johnstone. 

The  "  Brother  John  (the  Doctor),"  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing, 
was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  Johnstone,  of  whom  two 
were  doctors,  as  was  their  father  before  them.  "  Brother  John'* 
practised  at  Liverpool.  He  died  some  twenty  years  ago  at 
Liverpool,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  With  regard  to  the 
paper  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  the  Huddtf'Stield 
Examiner  remarks  that  all  Carlyle's  letters  "are  written 
apparently  on  the  first  scraps  of  paper  that  came  to  hand,  large 
or  small,  one  leaf  or  two."  The  next  letter  comes  down  to  us 
after  a  iong  interval.     It  may  be  allowed  to  tell  its  own  story 
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of  physical  trouble  and  mental  worry,  without   any    comment 
from  me; — 

Chelsea,  19th  January,  1864. 
Dear  Doctor, — The  sight  of  your  handwriting  recall?  many  old  thoughts  to  me 
We  are  in  a  sad  tempest  of  distress  here  for  the  last  three  months.  My  poor  wife 
suffering  fearfully  ;  no  sleep,  no  &c,  &c.  The  Doctors  call  it  Neuralgia  with  one 
accord  ;  but  alas  !  that  is  all  they  can  do  to  help  it :  their  narcotics  and  other 
d  mgs,  instead  of  bringing  sleep,  bring  only  new  misery — and  have,  after  effecting 
successively  that  poor  result,  to  be  one  and  all  as  good  as  discontinued.  I  myself 
c  in  understand  nothing  of  it,  but  do  see  one  good  symptom,  namely — that  there 
i*  some  slight  capability  of  food — that  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
continue  (tho*  sometimes  with  effort)  to  persuade  myself  that  the  disorder  is  not 
immediately  dangerous ;  and  endeavour  to  hope,  lately,  that  there  is  some 
improvement  noticeable.  God  grant  !  in  the  middle  of  all  this  confusion  I  am 
obliged  with  all  to  slave  night  and  day  at  an  unfortunate  big  Book"  I  am  engaged 
with,  which  has  kept  me  buried  alive  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  and  has 
many  times  threatened  that  it  would  finish  me,  instead  of  my  finishing  it  ! 
Naturally  it  burst  out,  in  spite  of  me,  into  a  sixth  volume,  nevertheless,  if  I  prosper, 
it  does  seem  as  if  this,  too,  would  be  got  over,  and  the  whole  off  my  hands  before 
winter  comes  again.  Were  my  poor  little  woman  on  her  feet  again,  and  the  book 
done, — let  us  look  for  a  happy  meeting  once  more  in  this  world  ! 

Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlylk. 

Describing  the  originals  of  these  letters,  the  newspaper 
referred  to  states  that  "They  are  characteristic  of  the  man. 
They  are  written  in  a  crabbed  yet  neat  and  legible  hand,  en- 
tirely free  from  blemishes,  erasures,  or  corrections  of  any  kind." 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Dyson,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted 
for  most  of  my  facts,  having  himself  seen  the  originals,  fully 
corroborates  this  account  of  them.  Thev  were  lent,  he  informs 
me,  to  his  friend,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Greorge  Johnstone, 
and  a  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Johnstone,  of  Marsden,  where  he  settled 
in  1823,  and  where  he  still  resides,  a  hale  and  hearty  gentleman 
of  eighty-two.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  Johnstone 
family  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  publication  of  these 
letters  in  the  Hudders field  Examiner,  but  they  were  lent  for 
perusal  to  an  intimate  friend  of  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  that 
paper,  who  asked  for  and  obtained  permission  to  publish  them. 
For  the  trouble  Mr.  Dyson  has  taken  herein  he  is  entitled,  I 
think,  to  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon, 
who  will  see  in  the  matters  thus  placed  before  them,  not  only  that 
they  form  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  series  of  "  Carlyle's  Holidays  in 
Wales,"  but  that  they  have  a  melancholy  interest  which  connects 
them  in  a  special  manner  with  the  memory  of  the  writer  of 
those  and  many  other  charming  papers  for  the  National 
Magazine. 

Cardiff.  Jam&s  Harris. 

*  History  of  Frederick  the  <Jreat. 


THREE  DAYS  ON  THE  ITALIAN  LAKES. 

BY 

DENZIL   VANE. 

Author  of  "  Sylvias  Secret"  "  A  Sapphire  Ring"    "  Chance 
or  Fate"  An  Inheritance  of  Sorrow"  etc,  &c. 


It  was  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  an  unusually  hot  summer 
that  we  left  Milan  for  the  lakes.  For  days  the  sun  had  beaten 
down  on  that  fair  city  of  marble  palaces  and  majestic  archi- 
tecture, until  it  was  like  a  gigantic  burning-glass.  We  pined 
for  the  cool  breezes,  limpid  lakes,  and  the  free  out-of-door  life 
of  the  country ;  for  we  were  utterly  weary  of  staring  day  after 
day  at  the  intense  blinding  whiteness  of  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Lombardy's  capital.  We  yearned  for  "  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new,"  even  if  they  were  but  the  brown,  sun-burnt 
Italian  apologies  for  our  fair,  green  English  meadows.  In  short, 
we  determined  to  bid  a  temporary  adieu  to  Milan,  and  indulge 
our  longing  by  spending  a  few  days  in  the  lake  district,  of 
whose  beauties  we  had  learned  so  much.  Accordingly,  we  drove 
to  the  stately  railway  station,  a  commodious  building  that 
shames  many  of  our  Txmdon  termini — and  took  our  places  for 
Arona. 

As  we  sped  through  the  flat,  fertile  Lombardy  plains — those 
fair,  historic  plains  that  have  seen  many  a  fierce  and  bloody 
battle,  when  Italy  was  at  the  summit  of  her  power — we  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  studying  the  marvellous  riches  of  the 
soil,  and  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  crops  of  maize 
and  rice  it  produces. 

The  heat  was  still  intense,  but  the  movement  of  the  train 
gave  a  faint  current  of  air  which  was  very  grateful  after  the 
sultry  atmosphere  of  the  city.  As  we  approached  the  lake 
district  heavy  masses  of  grey  cloud  invaded  the  hot  blue  sky, 

fiving  warning  that  one   of    the  periodical  wet  days  of  an 
talian  summer  was  imminent. 
These  wet  days  are  invariably  followed  by  delicious  weather, 
for  the  intense  heat  gives  place  to  a  wonderful  freshness  and 
purity  of  atmosphere,  and  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  landscape 
take   even   more  charming  tints  after  the  genial  refreshing 
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showers.  By  the  time  we  reached  Arona  the  sky  was  com- 
pletely covered  by  heavy  clouds,  and  we  took  our  places  on 
board  the  steamer  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Canobbio  with 
the  unpleasant  prospect  of  heavy  rain  before  night.  Judging 
from  the  hasty  glimpse  we  had  of  the  town,  during  our  passage 
from  train  to  steamer,  Arona  appeared  to  be  a  busy,  thriving 
little  place.  As  we  drew  away  from  the  landing-stage  the  first 
object  that  arrested  our  attention  was  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Carlo  Borromeo — the  saintly  prelate  whose  name  is  still  revered 
throughout  Lombardy.  The  statue  occupies  a  magnificent  site 
on  a  hill  overlooking  Arona,  and  is  visible  for  miles.  Its 
dimensions  can  be  more  readily  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that 
four  persons  can  be  seated  in  the  hollow  cavity  of  the  head. 
The  attitude  of  the  figure  is  impressive  even  at  that  distance, 
as  it  extends  a  hand  of  blessing  over  the  native  village  of  the 
great  and  good  man  whose  memory  it  serves  to  keep  green. 

The  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore — the  largest  of  this  group 
of  lakes — offer  a  most  charming  diversity  of  scenery.  The 
gently  undulating  hills  which  rise  from  the  water's  edge  are 
green  and  fertile.  Fruit  trees  of  almost  every  kind  flourish 
luxuriantly  in  that  delicious  clime,  and  glowing  masses  of 
oleander  give  a  flush  of  warm  colour  to  the  brilliant  emerald  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs.  How  delicious  that  all  pervading  greenness 
was  after  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  glaring  white  city  we  had 
left  behind  !  The  very  cloudiness  of  the  skies  was  a  relief  after 
the  hot  blue  heaven  that  for  days  had  been  as  brass  above  our 
heads.  The  splash  of  the  water  as  it  rippled  from  the  bows  of 
the  steamer  was  suggestive  of  coolness  ;  and  we  leant  back  in 
our  seats  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  which  sprang  up  towards 
mid-day.  This  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  boasts  of  numerous 
delightful  residences,  for  the  ambition  of  the  Milanese  citizen 
is  to  possess  a  villa  on  one  or  other  of  the  lakes,  and  this 
desideratum  once  achieved,  he  spares  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  to  make  his  country-home  attractive.  We  passed 
several  of  these  pleasant  retreats  and  could  but  admire  the 
taste  displayed  in  laying  out  the  terraced  garden — at  that 
season  of  the  year  in  full  splendour,  and  blazing  with  flowers 
of  every  imaginable  tint,  in  admirable  contrast  with  the  cool 
green  hills  beyond.  Most  Italians  love  statues  and  fountains, 
and  certainly  both  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  a  garden  when 
tastefully  disposed,  as  here,  among  the  brilliant  parterres  and 
dark  green  ilex  groves. 

Higher  up  among  the  hills  we  spied  the  most  charmingly 
picturesque  chalets  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  nestling  among  the 
trees  as  if  hiding  from  the  gaze  of  the  world.  As  we  proceeded 
the  lake  scenery  became  every  moment  more  entrancing. 
Numerous  pretty  villages  are  passed— villages  so  small  and 
unimportant  as  to  be  unprovided  with  a  landing  pVa.ce.    lYufc 
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few  passengers  who  came  on  board — honest,  dark-eyed,  brown- 
skinned  peasants  for  the  most  part,  were  fain  to  reach  the 
steamer  in  rude  boats  of  the  most  primitive  construction.  At 
last  the  culminating  beauty  of  this  lovely  lake  is  reached — the 
group  of  islands,  three  in  number,  and  named  respectively 
Isola  Bella,  Isola  Madre,  and  Isola  Pescatore.  We  did  not 
land,  but  judging  from  the  brief  glimpse  we  had  of  these 
world-famed  Borromean  Islands,  they  are  worthy  the  praise 
that  has  been  lavished  on  them.  The  Isola  Madre  is  the 
largest  of  the  islands,  and  to  our  mind  the  most  truly  pictu- 
resque. Isola  Bella  is  little  more  than  a  mere  garden — a  garden 
of  the  most  perfect  beauty  it  is  true,  but  still  nature  has  little 
hand  in  the  arrangement  of  the  terraces,  which  have  been 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Art  has  done  everything  for  Isola 
Bella.  Every  imaginable  flower  and  shrub  flourishes  in  this 
mild  climate.  Groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  full  flower 
and  fruit  can  be  seen  even  from  the  steamer,  and  their  delicious 
fragrance  was  wafted  to  us  across  the  water.  Isola  Pescatore 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  entirely  inhabited  by  fishermen,  who 
have  a  saying  that  their  island  home  is  so  small  that  there  is 
barely  room  to  dry  their  nets  on  its  limited  area.  On  the 
opposite  coast  is  Baveno,  where  the  Queen  passed  some  weeks 
a  few  years  ago,  at  the  beautiful  Villa  Clara. 

At  Isola  Bella  a  party  of  Americans  came  on  board ;  they 
had  just  returned  from  an  excursion  on  the  island,  and  seemed 
in  high  spirits.  The  party  consisted  of  a  comfortable  looking 
man  of  middle  age,  somewhat  red- facer]  and  stout  in  figure — 
in  this  respect  differing  from  the  ordinary  run  of  his  country- 
men, who  are  usually  lean,  not  to  say  scraggy — his  wife,  and  a 
young  lady  of  uncertain  age. 

An  animated  conversation  was  going  on  between  the  trio, 
which  we  could  not  avoid  over-hearing,  respecting  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  various  hotels  they  had  stayed  at.  They 
all  seemed  oblivious  of  the  lovely  scenery  through  which  we 
were  passing,  as  they  rattled  on  about  their  hotel  bills,  the 
exorbitant  charges,  the  indifferent  cooking,  &c.  Presently, 
the  conversation  changed  a  little :  "  Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  language  ?  "  asked  the  young  lady  of  doubtful  age,  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  party,  "  Not  I ! "  was  the  quick  rejoinder, 
'•  but,"  he  added,  rattling  some  loose  coins  in  his  pocket,  "  I 
find  this  speaks  excellent  Italian !  " 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  sally  ;  but  I  must  confess 
I  think  the  Americans  lose  half  the  charm  of  foreign  travel. 
They  will  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  language,  and. 
they  consequently  see  everything  from  a  one-sided  point  of 
view — namely,  that  of  the  traveller.  They  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  study  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  they 
affect  to  despise,  but  who  are  really  well  worth  knowing  more 
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of.  Modern  Italians,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  are  both 
polished  and  cultivated ;  while  the  peasantry  are  good,  simple- 
minded,  warm-hearted  creatures,  whose  manners  have  an  innate 
courtesy  and  refinement  which  put  our  English  lower  orders  to 
shame.  In  a  great  measure  this  superiority  of  manners  is  the 
result  of  the  sobriety  which  is  almost  universal,  drunkenness  is- 
all  but  unknown  in  Italy. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on  towards  evening,  dark  cloudsr 
heavily  charged  with  rain,  crept  over  the  sky,  veiling  the  out- 
lines of  the  mountains  and  hiding  the  opposite  shores  from  our 
eyes.  The  wind  freshened  almost  to  a  gale,  and  seemed  to- 
threaten  a  stormy  evening.  Twilight  closed  in  rapidly,  as  it 
does  in  this  southern  clime,  and  the  numerous  villages  were 
only  dimly  visible,  save  for  the  twinkling  lights  in  the  houses, 
through  the  deepening  shadows.  At  last  the  clouds  fulfilled 
their  threat — heavy  drops  splashed  on  deck,  and  we  were  forced 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  shelter  of  the  awnings, 
thoughtfully  provided  for  the  frequent  showers  which  visit  this, 
as  all  other  lake  districts.  It  was  quite  dark  as  we  passed 
Luino,  at  which  village,  or  rather  town,  for,  as  we  discovered 
the  next  day,  Luino  is  a  place  of  some  extent,  a  festa  was  going 
on,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  gunpowder,  without 
which  an  Italian  community  cannot  amuse  itself.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Luino  were  dismally  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the 
weather,  but  the  torrents  of  rain  had  effectually  quenched  the 
illuminations  which  were  to  have  taken  place.  The  rain, 
however,  had  not  damped  the  gaiety  of  this  happy  light- 
hearted  people,  judging  from  the  peals  of  laughter,  the  shouts, 
the  " vivas"  and  general  uproar  which  readied  us  across  the 
water. 

The  rain  still  fell  in  torrents ;  and  the  intense  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  cold  wind  blowing  down  from  the  mountains,  did 
not  add  to  our  comfort.  On  the  whole  we  were  not  sorry  when 
Canobbio,  our  destination  for  the  night,  was  reached.  We 
landed  at  once,  and  confided  our  hand-luggage  to  the  cure  of  a 
small  boy,  whose  picturesque  rags  and  great  brown  eyes  would 
have  delighted  the  soul  of  an  artist.  Under  his  guidance  we  soon 
reached  our  hotel.  After  dinner  the  rain  ceased,  and  we  were 
able  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  principal  street  of  Canobbio — 
a  very  primitive  promenade  it  was,  its  chief  feature  being  a 
short  colonnade,  under  the  shelter  of  which  were  groups  of 
people,  some  walking,  some  seated  at  small  tables  outside  the 
various  caffo,  enjoying  their  post-prandial  coffee,  and  all  talking 
and  gesticulating  with  the  fervour  and  excitement  of  their 
nation.  On  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  we  passed  many  happy 
family  parties  seated  outside  their  doors,  enjoying  the  delicious 
coolness  of  the  evening,  and  chattering  volubly.  Canobbio 
was  evidently  also  effete,  although  the  rain  had  marred  *oT&fc 
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-of  the  festivities,  but  alas !  the  bad  weather  had  not  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  local  band,  as  we  found  out  to  our  sorrow 
some  hours  later,  when  our  slumbers  were  ruthlessly  broken  by 
the  discordant  sounds  that  made  night  hideous  with  certainly 
not  "  sweet  music  "  just  under  the  windows  of  the  hotel. 

The  next  day  dawned  hopelessly  wet;  heavy  grey  clouds 
veiled  the  opposite  shores,  and  sheets  of  rain  made  the  aspect 
of  affairs  the  reverse  of  exhilarating.  However,  we  dauntlessly 
braved  the  elements  and  took  our  places  on  board  the  steamer 
for  Locarno.  In  tine  weather  this  part  of  the  lake  must  be 
magnificent,  for  even  the  rain  and  mist  could  not  quite  hide  the 
beauty  of  its  fertile  green  hills  and  tumbling,  foaming  water- 
falls. Tiny  chdh'ts  are  perched  high  up  on  the  hills,  but  at 
this  end  of  the  lake  there  are  few  villas.  Before  mid-day  we 
were  in  Swiss  waters,  but  as  we  did  not  leave  the  steamer 
during  our  brief  stay  across  the  frontier,  our  luggage  was  not 
examined  bv  the  custom  house  officials  who  came  on  board. 

Locarno,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  Maggiore, 
boasts  a  splendid  view  of  Monte  Hosa  in  fine  weather.  Un- 
fortunately the  mountain  was  invisible  that  day.  The  pitiless 
rain  was  still  falling  heavily  as  the  steamer  put  about,  and  we 
were  fain  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
majestic  Alpine  monarch.  We  again  passed  Canobbio  and 
landed  at  Luino,  bidding  adieu,  as  we  did  so,  to  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  this  group  of 
lakes. 

At  last  the  rain  ceased,  and,  although  the  sky  was  still 
covered  with  opaque  grey  clouds,  the  da}r  promised  to  be  fine, 
if  not  brilliant. 

Luino  is  a  small  town,  situated  on  the  hill-side,  and  con- 
sisting of  one  very  steep  and  stony  street,  leading  to  the 
•church.  We  toiled  up  this  stony  ascent  and  entered  the 
church,  an  unpretentious  building  devoid  of  much  interest. 
There  were  a  few  mediocre  paintings  on  the  walls,  the  usual 
tawdry  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers  on  the  altars,  and  that  was 
all. 

One  thing  only  attracted  our  attention.  By  the  side  of  the 
altar  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  were  various  garments  hanging 
on  a  line,  such  as  shawls,  children's  frocks,  silk  handkerchiefs 
and  other  items  of  personal  finery.  The  whole  thing  looked 
ridiculously  like  the  display  in  a  pawnbroker's  window.  On 
inquiry  we  were  told  that  these  garments  were  the  offerings  of 
those  who  were  too  poor  to  give  money.  After  hanging  over 
the  altar  for  some  time  the  clothes  are  sold,  and  the  sum  they 
realise  is  expended  on  flowers  and  decorations  for  the  church. 
We  left  the  building  and  continued  our  walk.  The  road 
became  steeper  and  more  difficult  to  climb,  but  the  views  <rf 
the  lake  increased  in  beaut  v  every  moment ;  and  an  ancient 
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stone  wall,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  moss  and  ferns,. 
which  bordered  the  road,  was  a  picture  in  itself.  Time  would 
not  permit  us  to  extend  our  ramble,  so  we  retraced  our  steps 
and  were  soon  in  the  steep  and  narrow  street*  of  Luino. 

After  a  brief  delay,  the  diligence — that  strangely  miscalled 
vehicle — made  its  appearance,  and  we  mounted  into  the  coupS, 
an  exalted  but  particularly  uncomfortable  position,  though  the 
best  of  all  for  seeing  the  country.  The  horses  looked  miserable 
enough,  but  gave  subsequent  proof  that  they  can,  and  do,  go 
a  very  fair  pace. 

The  country  between  Maggiore  and  Lugano  is  delightfully 
varied  in  character.  We  again  passed  the  frontier,  and  were 
somewhat  amused  at  the  announcement  of  the  fact — a  board 
bearing  the  words  "  Regno  d'  Italia  "  being  the  sole  indication — 
of  the  limit  of  King  Umberto's  dominions. 

We  again  took  the  steamer  at  Ponte  Tresa,  for  Lugano,. 
where  we  intended  sleeping.  The  Lake  of  Lugano  is  totally 
different  in  character  to  either  Maggiore  or  Como ;  the  scenery 
is  wilder  and  more  solitary,  its  shores  are  more  thinly  populated, 
and  left  more  to  the  hand  of  nature.  The  cool  breeze  rippled 
the  surface  of  the  dark  green  water  as  the  steamer  sped  past 
the  romantic  scenes  which  presented  themselves  to  our 
delighted  eyes  every  moment.  The  sky  had  cleared,  and  the 
parting  clouds  gave  brilliant  glimpses  of  the  deep  blue  heaven 
beyond.  We  spent  a  delightful  afternoon,  revelling  in  the 
pure,  exhilarating  air.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached 
Lugano,  so  we  were  fain  to  postpone  exploring  the  town  until 
the  following  morning.  So  with  fervent  wishes  for  fine  weather 
we  retired  to  rest. 

We  were  awakened  by  a  flood  of  sunshine  streaming  into  the 
room — a  wonderful  rosy  glory  that  seemed  to  promise  a  real 
summer  day.  On  opening  the  window  a  marvellous  scene  met 
our  eyes.  The  window  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
lake  and  of  the  glowing  east,  which  was  then  one  blaze  of 
brilliant  colour.  All  around  the  everlasting  hills  stood  up  like 
crowned  monarch?.  The  golden  sunlight  shone  on  their  lofty 
summits,  while  rosy  veil-like  mists  hung  about  their  rugged 
shoulders.  But  who  shall  fitly  describe  the  wondrous  hues  of 
that  eastern  sky  ?  Tints  of  rose  and  purple,  of  delicate  green 
and  faintest  lilac,  formed  a  magic  harmony  of  colour  that  would 
defy  the  most  skilled  of  modern  colourists.  The  water  of  the 
lake  was  so  limpid,  so  transparently  clear,  that  the  sun-rise 
wasreflected  with  minute  fidelity,  and  thus  sky  and  lake  combined 
to  form  a  scene  of  such  rare  and  gorgeous  beauty  that  the  eye 
was  almost  dazzled  by  the  exuberance  of  colour.  Such  scenes 
live  in  the  memory  for  ever.  Knowing  of  all  that  pageant  of 
■nnxise  it  was  impossible  to  stay  indoors,  so  we  sallied  out  to  enjoy 
ly  stroll  by  the  lake-side.    I  wonder  if  anything  on  eaxVX* 
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■can  swpass  the  beauty  of  the  early  morning  hours  of  an  Italian 
summer  clay  ?  The  wonderful  purity  and  transparence  of  the  air 
is  in  itself  a  revelation  to  us  Northern  born  folk,  and  to  eyes  that 
love  Mother  Nature  there  is  a  deep  and  inexpressible  joy  in 
watching  her  in  these  moments  when  she  is  arrayed  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  summer  beauty.  Those  early  morning  hours  we 
devoted  to  Nature — later  on  we  proceeded  to  do  our  homage  to 
Art.  Lugano  is  famous  for  a  quaint  old  church,  which  contains 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Bernardin  Luini.  These  frescoes 
are  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation ;  in  spite  of  their  great- 
age  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  though  they  had  left  the  artist's 
hand  but  yesterday.  The  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the 
frescoes  forms  the  chancel  screen,  and  represents  the  Crucifixion. 
The  patient  suffering  face  of  the  Redeemer  is  depicted  with 
much  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  treatment.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  central  figure  are  the  crosses  bearing  the  bodies  of 
the  penitent  and  impenitent  thief.  The  grotesque  ugliness  of 
the  fiends  surrounding  the  latter  is  inconceivable,  every  hideous 
and  unearthly  form  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  painter  could 
devise  hover3  round  the  twisting,  writhing  form  of  the  impeni- 
tent sinner,  as  if  to  mock  his  tortures — the  malignant  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  these  mocking  fiends  is  "  horrible,  most 
horrible."  We  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  this  fresco,  to 
gaze  with  unmixed  pleasure  on  a  smaller  picture,  representing 
the  Virgin  Mary  holding  on  her  knees  the  dead  body  of  our 
Lord.  The  expression  of  anguish  on  the  face  of  the  bereaved 
Mother  will  long  remain  in  our  memories --it  was  the  type  of  a 
sorrow  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  world  stands — a  mother's 
heart  stricken  sorely,  but  not  utterly  broken,  bereaved,  yet  not 
comfortless. 

We  left  the  church,  with  its  dark  shadows  and  the  cool 
seclusion  of  its  frescoed  aisles,  for  the  stir  and  noise  of  the 
market-place.  Here  was  a  very  different  scene — a  scene  of 
bustle  and  movement,  of  eager  chaffering  and  loud  talk,  for 
this  quick,  excitable  nation  can  do  nothing  without  an  incre- 
dible amount  of  chatter  and  gesticulation.  An  Italian  talks  more 
over  the  purchase  of  a  dozen  tomatoes,  or  a  basketful  of  figs, 
than  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman  would  over  a  year's 
marketing.  In  spite  of  the  noise,  however,  it  was  a  pleasing 
sight  to  see  the  quaintly  costumed  peasants  displaying  their 
merchandise.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  about  in 
.abundance.  G  reat,  glowing,  flame-coloured  tomatoes,  clusters  of 
silvery  onions,  golden  lemons,  rosy  peaches,  luscious  figs  were 
piled  up,  with  picturesque  prodigality,  in  the  tall  wicker  baskets 
of  the  country.  We  lingered  about  the  quaint  old  market- 
place until  the  hour  when  the  steamer  left  for  Porlezza — the  next 
.stage  of  our  journey. 

The  scenery  was,  if  possible,  more,  enchanting  than  ever; 
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offering  as  it  did  a  succession  of  ravishing  coups  d'otils.  The 
day  was  simply  perfect,  the  coolness  left  by  yesterday's  rain 
tempering  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  We  reached  Porlezza 
all  too  soon  and  disembarked.  Here  we  were  again  in  Italian 
territory,  for  on  this  trip  of  ours  we  were  continually  crossing 
and  re-crossing  the  frontier.  There  was  a  heterogeneous  crowd 
waiting  at  the  landing-place  to  have  their  luggage  searched. 
The  Italian  officials  are  inexorable,  insisting  even  that  duty  be 
paid  on  fruit  and  such  small  gear;  if  not  the  contraband  articles 
are  forfeited,  or,  if  perishable,  thrown  into  the  lake.  A  young 
Englishman  was  pounced  upon  and  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
small  amount  of  tobacco  carried  in  his  pouch  for  present  use. 
We  fared  better  than  our  neighbours — one  of  us  being  an 
Italian  born  and  bred,  knew  how  to  cajole  her  countrymen,  who 
indeed  are  rarely  proof  against  a  lady's  appeal.  We  were 
therefore  allowed  to  pass  with  the  simple  assurance  that  we 
had  nothing  to  declare.  This  extreme  severity  is  caused  by  the 
poverty  of  the  Italian  exchequer,  and  many  and  loud  are 
the  complaints  of  the  heavy  taxation  of  all  imported  articles 
of  food.  After  this  short  interlude  we  mounted  the  diligence 
to  our  favourite  seat  in  the  coupe,  on  our  way  to  Menaggio,  on 
the  Lake  of  Como.  The  country  between  the  two  lakes  was  the 
loveliest  and  most  truly  Italian  in  character  we  had  yet  seen. 
The  road  was  steep,  winding  among  the  hills,  and  affording 
exquisite  views  of  the  distant  purple  mountains  and  glimpses 
of  lakelets  flashing  jewel-like  in  the  sunshine.  Orange,  lemon, 
and  olive-trees  clothed  the  flanks  of  these  hills  almost  to  their 
summits,  and  vines  in  full  beauty  were  trained  in  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  vintage  was  still  a  month  or  so  distant,  so 
that  the  great  purple  clusters  hung  almost  ripe  in  the  sunshine. 
We  passed  through  several  small  villages,  and  were  pursued 
And  pelted  with  bouquets  of  purple  mountain  cyclamen  by  the 
jrounger  members  of  the  community.  These  brown-skinned, 
bare-footed  children  showed  a  wonderful  patience  as  they 
plodded  on  by  the  side  of  the  diligence,  covered  with  dust  and 
panting  with  heat  and  fatigue.  They  were,  however,  made 
quite  happy  by  a  few  copper  coins  from  the  passengers,  and 
showed  their  white  gleaming  teeth  as  they  smiled  their  thanks. 
The  road  was  very  bad,  and  the  wretched  horses  struggled 
painfully  up  the  last  hill.  We  knew  that  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  lakes  was  close  at  hand.  Then  there  was  a  sudden 
4?urve: 

uEcco  Coma?  said  our  coachman,  turning  on  us  with  a  quick, 
proud  gesture,  as  he  pointed  downwards.  There,  lying  far  below 
us,  and  flashing  in  the  sunshine  like  a  gigantic  sapphire  in  its 
setting  of  mountains,  was  Como — one  of  the  fairest  of  God's 
works.  Truly  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  of  the  beauty  of  this 
lake  hardly  comes  up  to  the  reality.    Como  is  an  ideal  %\*& — 
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it  seems  almost  too  exquisite  an  abode  for  mere  work-a-day 
mortals — it  should  be  inhabited  by  painters  and  poets,  a  terres- 
trial paradise  of  cultured  men  and  women,  who  shall  appreciate 
its  beauties  and  immortalise  them  on  canvas  or  in  "  deathless 
verse  !  "  We  dismounted  from  our  lofty  perch  in  the  diligence, 
and  at  once  engaged  a  boat,  for  we  were  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  the  golden  afternoon  hours.  Our  boatman  was  a  hardy, 
middle-aged  Comasco,  with  a  complexion  tanned  almost  to  the 
hue  of  mahogany  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  bright  dark  eyes 
full  of  good  humour  and  intelligence.  Federigo  had  all  the 
naive  courtesy  of  his  nation,  and  we  were  soon  the  best  of 
friends.  He  chatted  away  volubly,  telling  us  about  his  native 
lake  and  expatiating  on  its  beauties  with  real  delight.  The 
navigation  of  the  lake  was,  he  said,  difficult  and  dangerous  in 
the  extreme,  owing  to  the  treacherous  suddenness  of  the  storms, 
which  arise  when  the  winds  sweep  down  from  the  narrow  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  lashing  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  fury.  On 
that  bright  summer  day  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  Como 
under  such  conditions,  but  Federigo  had  a  melancholy  list  of 
accidents  to  recount — tales  of  sudden  storm  and  shipwreck 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shore. 

"  There,  Signore,  is  the  Flume  latte  (the  river  of  milk)  pouring 
down  the  rocks  yonder,"  he  said,  suddenly  pointing  his  brown 
fore-finger  towards  the  opposite  coast.  When  we  asked  eagerly 
for  further  information  about  the  tumbling  white  water-fall, 
whose  snowy  foam  fully  bore  out  its  name,  Federigo  told  us 
that  the  waters  of  this  small  river  disappear  completely  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  re-appear  in  March  with  unfailing 
regularity  ;  but  he  could  not  explain  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon. Federigo  was  an  indefatigable  cicerone  ;  he  told  us  the 
names  of  the  various  mountains,  their  height — one,  he  particu- 
larly pointed  out  as  being  noted  for  the  extraordinary  shape  of 
the  summit — an  exact  likeness  of  the  Great  Napoleon's  well- 
known  profile. 

But  time  sped  rapidly  away,  and  it  was  time  to  return  to 
Menaggio  long  ere  Federigo  was  at  the  end  of  his  stories.  In 
another  half-hour  we  were  again  on  board  the  steamer,  bound 
for  the  town  of  Como.  On  the  left  hand,  as  we  steered  down 
between  the  lovely  shores  of  the  lake,  was  Bellagio,  forming  a 
miniature  peninsula,  with  the  two  lakes  of  Como  and  Lecco  on 
either  hand.  Bellagio  looked  like  one  immense  garden  with 
its  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  its  banks  of  gorgeous 
flowers  and  arches  of  roses  of  every  conceivable  hue.  Here  and 
there,  among  all  this  rich  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  blossom,  stood 
out  some  snowy,  marble-terraced  villa,  with  steps  leading  from 
the  gardens  to  the  water — the  home,  no  doubt,  of  some  noble. 
Italian  family  of  ancient  name.  The  shores  of  Como  present 
one    long    succession    of   lovely    pictures,    now    some    tiny 
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village,  consisting  of  but  a  few  humble  cottages  clustering 
round  the  church,  with  its  tall  campanile  marking  it  out  from 
the  surrounding  buildings.  Now  some  world-famed  villa, 
enshrining  rare  works  of  art.  Again  some  chalet  of  goat-herd 
or  mountaineer  perched  in  some  lofty  crevice  of  rock  far  away 
from  human  habitation.  But  what  most  strikes  an  English  eye 
is  the  matchless  colouring  of  these  landscapes.  All  the  richest 
tints  in  Nature's  palette  are  lavished  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
to  delight  the  beholder  and  fill  him  with  "  thoughts  that  lie  too 
deep  for  tears."  Yet  there  is  nothing  garish  in  all  this 
southern  glow  and  glitter.  The  hues  of  the  sky  are  so  pure  and 
transparent,  that  the  gorgeous  colouring,  which  on  canvas  might 
seem  incongruous,  is  so  softened  and  harmonised  by  Nature's 
cunning  hand  that  the  very  exuberance  of  colour  seems  a 
new  and  beautiful  revelation  of  her  power.  That  evening  there 
was  a  magnificent  sunset — such  a  sunset  as  can  only  be 
witnessed  in  the  South.  The  afternoon  had  been  one  of  cloudless 
beauty,  towards  evening  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  sky  was 
suffused  on  the  western  horizon  by  a  soft  pink  flush,  and  delicate 
lilac  mists  of  heat  hung  about  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
As  the  sun  declined  westward  the  marvellous  glow  of  colour 
defied  description.  Such  beauty  must  be  seen  to  be  realised. 
The  air  was  serenely  calm  ;  all  Nature  spoke  of  rest  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  busy  day.  Now  and  again  a  burst  of  distant 
music  smote  the  ear — these  Italian  fishermen  have  much  of 
the  national  love  of  song,  and  many  of  the  popular  melodies 
have  a  sweet,  wild  charm  of  their  own,  especially  when  heard 
under  such  favourable  conditions. 

On  the  Lago  Maggiore  we  had  ample  opportunities  of  studying 
many  lovely  cloud  effects,  the  landscapes  offered  a  continuous 
succession  of  harmonies  in  greys  and  greens,  which  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  some  modern  artists.  On  Lugano 
and  Como  we  saw  the  reverse  of  the  picture — the  brilliant 
skies  and  golden  sunshine,  all  the  marvellous  beauty  of  an 
Italian  summer  day.  Our  impressions  of  Maggiore  are  of 
soft  cloud-like  distances,  verdant  hill-sides,  and  foaming  water- 
falls,  while  those  of  the  sister  lakes  offer  a  succession  of  radiant 
and  glowing  landscapes,  rich  with  all  the  lavish  beauty  of  the 
South.  The  wonderful  transparence  of  the  air  gives  a  magical 
effect  to  these  lake-scenes — the  purple  distances  are  alone 
sufficient  to  drive  an  artist  wild  with  longing  to  transfer  them 
to  canvas.  That  sunset  on  the  Lake  of  Como  still  lives  in  our 
memories — indeed,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  not  the  least 
enjoyable  part  of  foreign  travel  is  the  remembrance  of  these 
beautiful  scenes.  It  is  pleasant,  when  the  brief  holiday-time  is 
over,  to  sit  by  the  fire-side  and  let  memory  carry  us  back  to  the 
days  when  our  tired  eyes  and  weary  brain  were  gladdened  and 
refreshed  by  the  sight  of  cloudless  blue  skies,  by  the  grand,  sqVotoi 
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beauty  of  mountain  solitudes,  by  leaping  cascades  of  foaming 
water,  and  the  quiet  hush  of  the  summer  nights.  So  our  brief 
holiday  ended,  and  though  perhaps  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Italian  Lakes  is  a  subject  that  has  employed  too  many  pens, 
still  the  impressions  carried  away  by  every  mind  must  differ 
considerably — just  as  a  simple  melody  is  capable  of  many 
renderings — and  Corao  and  its  sister  lakes  will  probably  be  the 
theme  of  many  writers  when  the  hand  that  has  written  this 
brief  chronicle  is  dust ;  for  there  is  a  great  truth  embodied  in 
that  somewhat  hackneyed  quotation,  that :  "  A  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  for  ever." 
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An  illuminated  address  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  K.  A. 
Atkins,  of  St.  Asaph,  by  the  members  of  the  cathedral  choir, 
in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  appointment  as 
organist  of  the  cathedral. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  held  June  20th, 
Professor  Skeat,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  on  "  Irish 
Gaelic  Sounds  "  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Lecky.  In  the  course 
of  an  interesting  discussion  which  ensued,  Professor  Rhys 
•aid  that,  hitherto,  Celtic  philologists  had  too  much  neglected 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  stages  of  Irish — the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions and  the  modern  dialects.  Hen*  Zimmer,  however,  paid 
more  attention  to  the  phonetics  of  Irish  than  his  predecessors. 
Nothing  was  being  done  in  Ireland  to  investigate  the  modern 
speech.  A  Welshman  in  learning  Irish  would  find  the  idioms 
familiar  enough,  and  could  guess  his  way  through  a  great  part 
of  the  vocabulary.  But  he  would  encounter  a  difficulty  in  the 
sounds,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  mouille  or  "  slender ,r 
consonants,  which  did  not  exist  in  Welsh.  Mr.  Furnival  said 
that  the  Philological  Society  would  be  glad  to  receive  as 
members  all  Celtic  students,  and  to  learn  the  results  of  their 
researches. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  S.P.C.K.  the  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex  placed  the  memorial,  signed  by  the  four  Welsh 
Bishops,  before  the  meeting,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  gave  notice  that,  at  the  next  (July)  general 
meeting,  the  committee  would  propose  that  a  grant  be  made  of 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £1,000,  to  be  paid  in  sums  of  £250  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  a  year,  on  condition  that  £150  be 
raised  by  the  Welsh  Bishops  to  meet  each  instalment,  the 
Welsh  Bishops  being  ultimately  responsible  for  the  contents  of 
the  magazine,  and  furnishing  yearly  to  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  a  statement  as  to  its  position, 
financial  and  otherwise ;  and  that,  in  view  of  the  desire  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Welsh  dioceses  that  the  proposed  periodical 
should  be  illustrated,  a  grant  be  made  of  electros  of  the  society's 
eats  to  the  amount  of  £50  worth. 

During  the  excavations  at  the  Westgate  Hotel,  Newport, 
recently,  the  workmen  discovered  what  is  supposed  to  ta  &  \»x\* 
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of  the  old  west  gate,  which  many  years  ago  stood  at  the  foot  of 
Stow-hill.  It  was  an  arch,  supposed  to  be  at  least  300  years 
old.  It  is  not  unlike  the  side  arches  at  the  entrances  to  the 
Monnow,  in  the  town  of  Monmouth. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  at  its  meeting  of  June  26th. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  occupied  the  chair  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  June,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  commemorate  the  distin- 
guished character  and  attainments  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Siemens,  Landore,  by  erecting  in  Westminster  Abbey  a  window 
to  his  memory.  A  committee  was  formed,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  subscriptions  should  be  limited  to  one  guinea. 

The  Earl  of  Powis  has  contributed  £1,000  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  new  organ  for  the  parish  church  at  Welshpool. 

By  his  will,  the  late  Mr.  William  Hughes,  who  was  the  first 
Mayor  of  Conway  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  has 
bequeathed  to  the  Council  the  portrait  presented  to  him  by 
public  subscription  to  commemorate  his  election  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  borough. 

The  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
upon  which  the  Rev.  Principal  Edwards,  of  Aberystwith,  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

The  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  National  Eisteddfod  have 
decided  to  rescind  their  resolution  accepting  the  prize  of 
twenty-five  guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Denis  Grannel,  for  the  best 
libretto  of  a  pantomime  on  the  subject,  "  The  Babes  in  the 
Wood." 

Dr.  Humpidge,  of  Aberystwith  College,  has  published  through 
the  Messrs.  Longman  "A  Short  Text  Book  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry,"  which  he  has  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
H.  Kolbe. 

At  Ynysfaig  House,  Dolgelly,  North  Wales,  died  on  Sunday, 
July  6th,  1884,  Mr.  George  Alfred  Walker,  surgeon,  who  by 
his  books  and  pamphlets  contributed  in  a  material  way  to  the 
passing  of  the  Extramural  Interment  Act.  Deceased  was  a 
native  of  Nottingham,  where  he  was  born,  February  27th,  1807. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  relating  to  graveyards, 
several  of  which,  in  the  Metropolis,  he  was  the  means  of  closing. 
In  1840  he  gave  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Commons  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  upon  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  London  and  its  Graveyards,  a  question  in  which 
he  took  such  a  profound  interest  that  he  came  to  be  known  at 
last  by  the  popular  name  of  "  Graveyard  Walker." 

"Mrs.  Watts  Hughes's  concert  at  Princes'  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  July  9th,  "was  interes- 
ting  for  more  reasons  than  one.    Mis.  Walt*  Hughes  hertelf  is 
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interesting.  She  is  remarkably  gifted,  has  a  highly  trained 
voice,  and  sings  her  Welsh  songs  with  singular  effect.  But  she 
is  hardly  ever  heard  in  public.  She  has  retired  from  the 
profession,  and  devotes  the  whole  of  her  time,  talent,  and 
money  to  what  we  may  call  the  '  prevention  of  roughs.'  She 
has  set  up  a  home  or  4  shelter '  for  utterly  friendless  little 
vagabonds.  She  houses  and  trains  about  thirty  of  them,  and 
fits  them  for  an  honest  life.  Her  shelter  is  also  the  resort  of 
all  kinds  of  rough  boys,  who  spend  their  evenings  with  her, 
learning  to  read  and  write,  singing,  and  carpentering.  Her 
object  is  to  check,  on  however  small  a  scale,  the  growth  of  the 
criminal  classes,  and  her  home,  Palmer  House,  Holloway-road, 
is  a  model  worthy  of  imitation.  The  concert  which  she  got  up, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  friends,  was  generously  assisted  by  Patini, 
the  violinist,  John  Thomas,  the  harpist,  while  Mr.  Brereton,  Miss 
Wakefield,  Miss  Ellicott,  and  others  contributed  several  songs. 
Mr.  Harrison  recited  the  admirably  appropriate  *  Newsboy's 
Debt,'  and  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Lady  Monckton  gave  a 
*  scene.'  The  little  boys,  in  neat  uniforms,  walked  about  and 
sold  programmes ;  and  as  the  guinea  stalls  were  well  filled  and 
the  hall  given  gratis,  we  may  hope  that  the  boys'  shelter  has 
got  a  decided  *  benefit.'  But  the  chief  use  of  such  perfor- 
mances is,  after  all,  the  interest  they  kindle  and  the  impulse 
they  give  to  the  good  works  of  disinterested  workers."  Mrs* 
Watts  Hughes  is  a  Dowlais  lady,  whom  and  whose  family  old 
residents  of  the  place  remember  well. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  is  about  to  make  a  gift  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  Conqueror's  Earl  of  Chester  and 
Lord  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  to  the  city  of  Chester.  It  is  by 
Watts,  and  is  described  as  a  most  successful  piece  of  sculpture. 
Hugh  Lupus  is  supposed  to  have  left  Chester,  and  to  have 
travelled  hawking  over  the  campaign  towards  the  Welsh 
boundary,  casting  off  and  recalling  his  falcons  as  he  went. 
Mindful  of  dangerous  and  subtle  neighbours  and  foes  that 
might  lurk  in  the  border  land,  the  Earl  retains  his  armour  and 
some  of  his  arms,  and  is  mounted  on  a  steed  which  is  almost 
as  well  suited  to  war  as  to  the  chase.  The  statue,  having  been 
modelled  by  the  designer,  is  now  being  cast  in  bronze,  and 
when  this  process  is  completed,  it  will  be  set  up  in  the  best 
site  that  can  be  found  for  it  in  Chester.  As  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  is  a  descendant  of  the  warrior,  the  statue  will 
be  not  only  a  magnificent  but  an  appropriate  ornament  of  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  earldom  of  Hugh  d'Avranches,  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Conqueror,  who  gave  him  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester. 

Abraham  Edmund  Richards. 
A.  E.  Richards  was  the  son  of  a  miller  at  AtoeT&msuc^  tx^wc 
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Aberdare,  Wales.     His  ancestors  bad  for  several  generations 
lived  in  the  same  house  and  followed  the  same  occupation. 
He  was  born  in   1822,  and  had  consequently  reached  his  63rd 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death.     The  whole  family  to  which  he 
belonged  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  a  mere  child.     Before  he  had  reached  his  teens 
he  was  an  office  boy  at  Dexter,  Michigan.      About  1839    he 
became    an  apprentice   with   Headly    and  Phelps,   chemists, 
Water-street,  New  York,  with  whom  he  served  his  full  time. 
After  his   apprenticeship  he  set   up   on   his   own  account  at 
Plaquemine,   Louisiana,     where     he    carried    on  a   profitable 
business  as  a  chemist  or  apothecary  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  the  autumn  of  1861.     He  then  closed  his  business, 
secured  his  property,  and  made  his  way,  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  and  delay,  to  Dexter,  where  his  relatives  then  and  6till 
reside.     After  a   brief  stay  with  them  he  went  back  to  his 
native    country,  for    which    he   cherished   an    unconquerable 
attachment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  left  it  so  early 
in  life.     For  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  Richards  spent  his  time 
between  South  Wales  and  Italy,  choosing  the  genial  climate  of 
Florence  and  the  neighbourhood  as  a  winter  resort,  and  the 
cooler  air  of  Cardiff,  Amroth,  or  Tenby  for  the  summer.     As  a 
man    of   business,   Mr.  Richards   had   cultivated   a  taste   for 
antiquarian  studies,  devoting  his  chief  attention  to  Greek  and 
Roman  numismatics.     His  knowledge  of  the  coinage  of  the 
Roman  Republic  and  Empire  especially  was  very  extensive  and 
exact ;  nor  did  he  ever  seem  at  a  loss  in  the  task  of  identifying 
the  multitudinous  varieties  of  coins  belonging  to  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  with  their  colonies  and  off-shoots.     The  effigies  of 
Emperors,  from  Caesar  and  Augustus  down  to  Theodosius  and 
Honorius,  and  the  symbols  and  emblems  of  Greek  towns,  seemed 
to  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  photographs  of  his  friends.     As 
a  reader  he  had  a  great  advantage  in  his  familiar  knowledge  of 
English,  Welsh,  French,  and  Italian,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the    ancient    classical   languages.     He   was   a   zealous    book- 
hunter  and  loved  an  Aldine  or  an  Elzevir  with  all  the  passion 
of  a  genuine  bibliomaniac.     As  all  his  friends  must  be  aware, 
Mr.   Richards    was  most  liberal  in  the   bestowment   of  the 
treasures   which    his   residence   in  Italy  had  enabled  him  to 
acquire.     He  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  something  good 
in  the  shape  of  coins  or  books,  and  he  was  always  giving  his 
acquisitions  away  to  institutions  where  he  judged  they  would 
be  of  service  to  the  interests  of  science  or  education. 

Latterly  a  change  in  his  circumstances,  caused  by  a  deplorable 

bank  failure,  considerably  limited  his  resources  and  restrained 

the  flow  of  his  generosity.     His  donations  to  the  town  Museums 

at  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  and  to  the  Universities  of  Aberyntwith 

Hnd  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  were,  very  numetow&  and  valuable. 
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The  latter  University  conferred  on  him  its  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.,  in  1883.  To  the  museum  of  the  Philadelphia  Anti- 
quarian and  Xumismatical  Society  he  has  also  made  re- 
mittances. He  subsequently  became  a  corresponding  member 
of  this  society.  Mr.  Richards,  who  had  been  in  very  poor 
health  for  several  years,  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  Florence) 
Italy,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1884.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Protestant  Cemetery  outside  the  Porta  Romana  of  that  city. 
The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
McDougall,  of  the  Scotch  Church.  The  American  Consul  also, 
W.  L.  Welsh,  Esq.,  who  had  proved  a  good  friend  to  the  lonely 
studious  stranger,  was  present  at  the  funeral.  We  are  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Richards  ever  wrote  anything  for  the  press.  His 
contributions  to  science  were  all  made  in  the  shape  of  careful 
identifications  and  correct  descriptions  accompanying  his 
numerous  donations  to  museums  and  learned  societies.  His 
keen  eye  and  passionate  love  for  all  that  was  genuine  in  ancient 
or  modern  art  invested  his  conversation  with  a  singular 
interest,  and  his  friendships  with  a  rare  value.  The  treasures 
of  his  well-stored  mind  were  always  open  to  his  friends.  He 
felt  as  much  pleasure  in  imparting  as  he  found  in  acquiring 
knowledge. 

William  Edward  Winks, 

Hon.  Curator,  Cardiff  Museum. 


Hoted  attii  Queried. 


[Confined  to  Matters  Kelating  to  Walks  and  thb  Border  Counties.] 


NOTES. 

St.  Gkorgk  a  Welshman. — In  Dr.  Charles  Mackay's  interesting  work  Lost 
Beauties  of  the  English  Lanfruagc  is  a  quotation  from  the  old  poem  of  "St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,"  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  patron  saint  of 
Englishmen  was  a  Briton.  It  is  attached  to  the  word  "  Squelch/'  which,  says  Dr. 
Mackay,  "  is  so  common  in  America,  and  so  little  used  in  England,  as  to  he 
supposed  an  Americanism.  It  occurs  in  English  literature  in  the  sense  of  't» 
crush  by  a  fall,'  or  by  a  severe  blow  : — 

He  was  the  cream  of  Brecknock, 

And  flower  of  all  the  Welsh, 
But  St.  George  he  did  the  Dragon  fell. 

And  gave  him  a  plaguey  squelch." 

MutnWes.  Glyndwr. 

[The  reference  is  not  to  the  Dragon,  is  it  ?    Ed.  JR.D.] 

*  * 

* 

Christopher  Love's  Predictions. — Those  who  have  a  copy  of  Williams'— = 
Eminent  Welshmen  may  be  glad  of  the  following  information,  contributed  by  *■ 
correspondent  of  the  Oswestry  A  di'ertizer,  concerning  the  well-known  Presbyteruuca 
divine,  Christopher  Love,  a  Cardiff  man,  born  in  1618,  and  executed  on  Towear 
Hill,  in  August,  1651.     According  to  this  correspondent :  — 

Mr.  Williams  devotes  half-a-page  to  his  notice  of  him,  but  he  omits  to 
tell  us  one  important  fact  concerning  him,  and  that  is  that  he  was  looked 
upon  in  his  day  and  for  fully  one  hundred  years  after  as  a  prophet.  As  the 
cycle  of  his  predictions  is  now  about  attaining  completion  it  is  fitting  that 
note  should  be  taken  of  what  he  said.  What  I  transcribe  is  from  t 
pamphlet  published  shortly  after  his  execution.  A  few  nights  before 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  two  of  his  boeom  friends  visited  him  in  prison, 
and  to  them  it  would  scorn  that  his  latent  predictions  were  uttered.  It 
is  evident  that  he  had  previously  set  forth  to  them  the  time  in  which  the 
prophecies  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  and  in  Daniel  should  be  accomplished. 
This  is  part  of  what  the  two  friends  report  him  to  have  said  :— 
"  I  am  now  pointed  out  by  many  to  be  in  a  destitute  and  fallen  condition,  but 
"  I  would  not  exchange  my  estate  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  •  •  •  • 
"  I  find  my  Redeemer's  love  stronger  in  my  bonds  than  ever  I  did  In  the  days 
"  of  my  liberty.  .  .  .  I  am  as  full  of  love  and  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
"  ever  a  bottle  was  filled  with  new  wine.  I  am  ready  to  cry  out  'The  Spirit 
"  'of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  :'  But  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  prophesy, 
"  nevertheless  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  calleth  me  to  utter.  This  usurped 
"  authority  now  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell  shall  shortly  be  at  an  end ;  ^gifunl 
"  shall  be  blessed  with  meek  kings  and  mild  governments ;  powerful  preachers 
11  to  dull  hearers  ;  good  sermons  to  them  shall  be  as  music  to  a  sleepy  man  ; 
"  they  shall  hear,  but  not  understand,  nor  lay  the  word  to  heart  O  ffr*igls.nf ! 
"thou    shalt    wax    old    in  wickedness*,  thy    sins   abound   like    Sodom; 


*t 
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thy  voluptuousness  shall  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  ;  the  Lord  shall  threaten 
"  and  chastise  thee,  yet  in  mercy  and  love  will  he  look  upon  those  that  fear 
"  him.  ...  he  will  spare  and  save  thee  alive  in  the  days  of  his  anger. 
"  For  out  of  thee,  O  England,  shall  a  bright  star  arise,  whose  light  and 
"  voice  shall  make  the  heathen  to  quake,  and  knock  under  with  submission 
"to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  He  shall  be  a  son  of  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the 
"  wicked,  and  a  lantern  to  the  Jews  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Juhiim 
"  Christ  For  the  short  work  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle  which  the  Lord  is  to 
"  make  upon  the  Earth  in  the  latter  age  of  the  world,  cannot  be  far  off. 

"  Observe,  my  friends,  while  you  live  my  calculation  of  the  dates  in  the 
"  Book  of  Revelations  and  Daniel)  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  led  me 
"  into  :  for  the  Lord  will  reveal  to  some  of  his  own  ere  that  time  come.  The 
nearer  the  time  is,  the  seals  shall  be  taken  away  and  more  and  more 
will  be  revealed  to  God's  people,  for  the  Lord  doth  nothing  without  he 
"  reveal  it  by  his  Spirit  to  his  servants  the  prophets.  He  destroyed  not  the 
'*  old  world  without  the  knowledge  of  Noah  ;  he  did  not  overwhelm  Sodom 
"and  Gomorrah  without  the  knowledge  of  Abraham.  I  mean  not  that  any 
"  new  prophet  shall  arise  ;  but  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  shall  cause  knowledge 
"  to  abound  amongst  his  people,  whereby  the  old  prophecies  shall  be  clearly 
"  and  perfectly  understood.  And  I  die  in  that  thought  and  really  believe 
"  that  my  calculation  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  and  the  prophecy  which 
"St.  Jerome  copied  off  and  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  it  is 
*'  written  on  Seth's  pillar  at  Damascus  (which  pillar  is  said  to  have  stood 
"  since  before  the  flood,  and  was  built  by  Seth,  Adam's  son,  and  was  written 
"  by  Enoch  the  prophet),  as  likewise  the  holy  precepts  whereby  the  patriarch* 
"  walked  before  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  which  was  also  engraved  on  the 
"  same  pillar,  whereof  many  Jews  have  copies  ....  but  the  alteration  in 
"*  date  makes  them  stagger,  not  knowing  that  the  dates  were  to  be  altered  by 
"the  birth  of  Christ. 

"  First  the  prophecy  is  entitled  '  A  short  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  latter 
" '  age  of  the  World.'  Great  earthquakes  and  commotions  by  sea  and  land 
"  shall  come  in  the  year  of  God  1779  ;  great  Wars  in  Germany  and  America 
"  in  the  year  1780  ;  the  destruction  of  Popery,  or  Babylon's  fall,  in  the  year 
a1790  ;  God  will  be  known  by  many  in  the  year  1795  ;  this  will  produce  a 
"  great  man.  The  stars  will  wander  and  the  moon  turn  to  blood  in  1800  : 
''Africa,  Asia,  and  America  will  tremble  in  1883  ;  a  great  earthquake  over 
"the  whole  world  in  1885.  God  will  be  universally  known  by  all.  Then  a 
"  general  reformation  and  peace  for  ever,  when  the  people  shall  learn  war  no 
"  more.     Happy  is  the  man  that  liveth  to  see  the  day." 

Whether  the  predictions  given  in  the  last  paragraph  have  been  fulfilled 
or  not  I  leave  others  to  decide  :  1883  has  certainly  been  a  remarkable  year. 

Ostrestry.  A.  B.  C. 

*   * 

* 

Ak  English  Adaptation  of  Llywabch  Hen. — Apropos  to  the  Editor's 
paper  on  "  Llywarch  Hen,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  Red  Dragon,  I  send  you 
an  extract  from  the  Western  Mail  of  July  7th,  which  I  think  you  will  say  is  well- 
worth  preserving  in  the  pages  of  the  National  Magazine  : — 

"  We  quote/'  says  the  journal  in  question,  "a  contribution  sent  by  iMr. 
"C.  Jobling  to  this  week's  Academy  on  the  subject  of  *  Triplets,'  four 
•*  original  specimens  of  which  are  submitted.  The  writer  says  : — The 
••  following  lines  are  written  after  a  form  of  verne  used  by  Welsh  bards  more 
"than  twelve  centuries  ago.  My  example  is  a  poem  by  Llywarch  Hen, 
"  which  I  found  in  an  old  book.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  third  line  of 
'*  each  triplet  contains  a  moral  maxim  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
"  subject  of  the  song. 

My  Magdalene  !  If  fairer  maid  there  be, 
Ye  who  have  seen  her,  tell  me,  who  is  She  1 
Let  Genius  ever  teed  with  Industry. 

My  Magdalene  !  She  reigns  both  Beauty  V  Queen 
And  Queen  of  me — but  still  my  Magdalene  ! 
Etchex  the  lavish — ten  times  more,  the  mtun. 
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My  Magdalene,  for  in  her  heart  alone 

I  reign  supreme,  nor  e'er  have  rival  known, 

If id  no  light  maid,  the?  *  Fair  as  Lady  Done.' 

My  Magdalene  !     If  happier  youth  there  be, 
Ye  who  have  .-*een  him,  tell  me,  who  is  He  ? 
Keep  out  of  debt,  and  laugh  at  poverty. 

"  '  Fair  as  Lady  Done,'  Mr.  Jobling  adds,  is  a  Cheshire  proverb,  of  which  he 

"  does  not  know  the  origin.     If  it  be  permissible   to  regard  poetry  with  a 

''utilitarian  eye,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  adoption  of  a  useful  maxim 

"  or  proverb  by  way  of  refrain  in  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  practice, 

"  Compare  the  foregoing  w{>ecimen   with   Scott's  well-known  verse-ending 

"  '  The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlyle  Wall,*  or  the  late  Charles  Stuart  Calveriy's 

" '  Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  Cheese,'  which  have  no  more  to  do  with 

"  the  text  than  any  of  the  words  in  italics  supplied  by  Mr.  Jobling,  and 

"  which  labour  under  the  double  disadvantage  of   supplying  nothing  that  is 

"  wanted  by  writer  or  reader  in  the  way  whether  of  rhyme  or  of  reason." 

To  this  allow  me  to  add  that   ''  C.  Jobling  "  is  the  name  of  a  lady,  and  not  of 

a  gentleman  as  supposed  above,  and  that  in  the  A  eademy  of   the  following  week 

ap)ieared  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  E.  Axon,  of  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester, 

in  which  the  following  quotation  was  given  from  Cheshire.  Gleanings  (p.  249)  in 

explanation  of  the  phrase  "  fair  as  Lady  Done  "  : — 

"The  rustic  muse  is  not  always  depreciatory,  and  the  Cheshire  folk  have 
"proverbially  celebrated  the  pretty  face  and  pure  heart  of  one  of  their 
"  famous  women.  '  As  fair  as  Lady  Done,'  and  '  O,  there's  Lady  Done  for 
" '  you,'  was  the  furthest  limit  of  commendation  for  maid  or  wife.  Nurses, 
41  as  they  dangled  their  charges,  called  the  girl  '  Lady  Done,*  and  the  boy 
"'Earl  of  Derby.'  Sir  .John  Done,  knight,  hereditary  forester  and  keeper 
"of  the  forest  of  Delamere,  entertained  James  the  First,  in  the  progress  of 
"1607,  at  Utkinton,  &c.  He  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas 
"  Wilbrahain,  Esq.,  of  Wood  hey,  who  left  behind  her  the  fame  for  house- 
*'  wifely  virtues  that  still  clings  to  her  name.*' 

Harerfordwett.  Delta. 


*    * 

4k 


Iolo  Morganwi;  ani>  thk  Batti.k  of  St.  Fagan'h.  In  the  Red  Dragon 
vol.  Hi.,  p.  564,  apj>eared  a  communication  from  a  correspondent,  impugning  the 
accuracy  of  a  writer  who  had  supplied  you  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Last  Battle  in 
Glamorgan,"  more  especially  with  reference  to  a  story  cited  to  the  effect  that  old 
Iolo  had  conversed  with  a  woman  who  remembered  the  battle.  "  I  do  not  know 
the  origin  of  the  story,"  said  your  correspondent,  whom  1  have  some  reason  for 
thinking  to  have  been  the  late  John  Howells,  of  St  Athan,  '•  but  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  Iolo  ever  made  such  statements,  for  he  was  very  capable  of 
weighing  evidence  aright."  I  propone  in  this  note  to  adduce  irrefutable  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  story  originated  with  Iolo  himself,  and  that  capable  as  your 
contributor  thought  the  Glamorganshire  bard  of  "weighing  evidence  aright,"  b* 
did  put  into  print  a  statement  which  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  correct  My 
authority  is  Poem*  Lyrical  and  Pastoral,  by  Edward  Williams  (Iolo  Morganwgj, 
"  Bardd  wrth  Fraint  a  Defod  Beirdd  Ynys  Prydain  :"  printed  at  London  by  J. 
Nichols,  for  the  author,  in  1794.  At  pp.  56 — 57  of  vol.  iL  of  this  work  uan 
"  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  exhorting  them  to  emigrate  with  William 
Penn  to  Pennsylvania,"  in  which  occurs  the  verse  : — 

I  saw,  for  thee,  my  PatJier  slain 
Where  on  St.  Fac;an's  reeking  plain 
Glamorgan  pour'd  her  blood  : 
Did  with  thy  widow'd  mother  weep 
Whilst  in  old  Ely's  channel  deep 
SwelPd  high  the  purple  flood. 

To  the  second  line  of  this  verse  is  appended  a  long  note,  of  which  the  filft 
half  of  the  last  sentence  is  as  follows : — ''There  were  living  in  Qlamorgant  about 
thirty  years  ago,  several  old  people  that  remembered  the  battle  of  St.  Pagan's  :  oat 
of  them  assured  me  that  the  river  Ely  was  actually  reddened  by  human  blood." 
Tolo'a  "  thirty  years  ago  "  would  take  us  WV.  to  Yl<54.    The  battle  of  St.  Fagan't 
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was  fought  May  8th,  1618,  so  that  the  old  person  who  gave  lolo  thin  assurance  must 
have  been  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  at  the  time,  if  we  assume  him 
•ir  her  to  have  been  ten  years  old  when  the  battle  was  fought.  The  whole  thing 
is  absurd,  and,  I  hope,  no  good  specimen  of  Iolo's  accuracy,  or  that  of  Welsh 
historians  in  general 

Monmontk.  Q. 


QUERIES. 

Value  of  Book. — I  have  a  copy  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  privately  printed 
Topographical  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Tract*  relating  to  Wale*.     Is  it  valuable, 
And  if  so,  what  is  its  worth  ?    Lowndes  gives  a  price,  but  it  is  foijthe  whole  series 
«f  Catalogues  relating  to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Bangor.  Annik. 

*  * 
* 

The  Bute  Docks  at  Cardiff. — Has  any  trustworthy  work  on  the  rise  and 
progress  of  these  docks  been  published  earlier  than  Captain  Smyth's  Nautical 
Observations  on  the  Port  and  Maritime  Vicinity  of  Cardiff,  and  some  remarks  on  the 
Commerce  of  Glamorganshire,  an  octavo  printed  at  Cardiff,  in  1840? 

Cardiff.  Ignoramus. 

• 
Nationality  op  Author  Wanted. — Is  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  to 
the  Numismatic  Society,  and  the  author  of  a  standard  work  entitled  Coins  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  issued  in  1864,  a  valuable  handsome  volume  containing 
many  plates  engraved  by  E.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.,  a  Welshman  ?  The  French 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  gave  the  author  its  Prix  de 
Numismatique  for  this  book,  to  which  Professor  Rhys  refers  frequently  in  his 
Celtic  Britain. 

Bala.  Nemo* 

*  * 
* 

The  Aahford  Charity. — Can    anyone  refer   me  to   the   earliest   published 

Account  of  the  Welsh  School  for  Girln  at  Ashford  ? 

Kensington,  W.  Cymro. 

*  * 

* 

The  m  Mabino«ion."— Which  is  the  best  edition  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's 
M  Mabinogion,"  and  has  the  book  appeared  in  popular  form  yet  ? 

Haverfordwest,  Student. 

* 

Newport  Charters. — I  should  be  glad  of  further  information  with  regard  to 
**  the  earliest  known  Charter  of  the  Borough  of  Newport,"  referred  to  in  your 
**  Literary  and  Art  Notes "  of  last  month  as  having  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  O. 
Morgan,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  held  on  the  15th  of  May. 
What  is  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  by  whom  was  it  granted  ? 

Stow  Hill,  Nurport.  Coiikx. 

*  * 

* 

Welshmen  and  Jkws.-  -In  a  review  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  novel,  Roman 
Singer  (referred  to  in  the  "Marginal  Notes"  of  the  Rett  Dragon  for  Julv), 
appearing  in  the  Spectator  of  June  28th,  I  find  it  stated  of  the  villain  of  the 
story,  Baron  Benoni,  that  he  "  enunciates  the  notable  opinion  that  the  only  real 
nobles  are  Welshmen  and  Jews."  I  gave  this  clever  work  a  tolerably  careful 
perusal  on  its  appearance  in  serial  form  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ; 
bat  I  do  not  remember  having  met  with  the  "  notable  opinion  "  in  question.  In 
fact,  I  never  did  meet  with  it,  or  I  should  not  have  forgotten  the  circumstance. 
Will  tome  one  kindly  give  me  the  reference. 
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REPLIES. 

"Ah  Drunk  as  David's  Sow"  (vi. — 93.) — I  think  the  following passage 
from  Hone's  Table  Bool;  vol.  3.,  p.  879,  will  supply  "  Querist "  with  the 
necessary  information  : — 

"A  few  years  ago,  one  David  Lloyd,  a  Welshman,  who  kept  an  Inn  at 
•'  Hereford,  had  a  living  sow  with  six  legs,  which  occasioned  great  resort  to 
"  the  house.  David  also  had  a  wife  who  was  much  addicted  to  drunkenness. 
"  and  for  which  he  used  frequently  to  bestow  on  her  an  admonitory  drubbing. 
"  One  day  having  taken  an  excessive  cup,  which  operated  in  a  powerful 
"  manner,  and  dreading  the  usual  consequences,  she  opened  the  sty -door,  let 
"  out  David's  sow,  and  laid  down  in  its  place  ;  hoping  that  a  short  unmolested 
"  nap  would  sufficiently  dispel  the  fumes  of  the  liquor.  In  the  meantime, 
"  however,  a  company  arrived  to  view  the  so  much  talked -of  animal,  and 
"  Davy,  proud  of  his  office,  ushered  them  to  the  sty,  exclaiming,  '  Did  any  of 
"  '  you  see  such  a  creature  before  ?  '  '  Indeed,  Davy,*  replied  one  of  the 
"  farmers,  '  I  never  before  saw  a  sow  so  drunk  as  thine  in  all  my  life/  Hence 
"  the  saying  *  As  dnink  as  David's  sow  ! '  " 

fruition.  T.  J.  Evans. 

*   * 

Captain*  CSkonow  (vi. — 93.) — There  are  in  the  Cardiff  Free  Library  two  work* 
by  or  relating  to  Captain  R.  H.  Oronow.  One  is  "  London  and  Paris  Celebrities" 
(6099),  the  other  being  "Reminiscences,  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  Court  and  Club,** 
4  vols.  (6098).  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  latter  advertised  recently  in  the  second-hand 
catalogue  of  an  Edinburgh  bookseller  and  sent  for  it,  but  before  my  letter 
reached  its  destination,  the  **  lot  M  had  been  sold. 

Cardiff.  J.  H. 

Sir  Leolink  Jenkins  (\i. — 94). — A  memoir  of  this  worthy  countryman 
appears  in  Williams's  Eminent  Welshmen,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  and  very  brief  one, 
occupying  no  more  than  about  a  page  and  a  half  of  a  work  the  size  of  the 
National  Magazine. 

Tin  by.  Cara  Mia. 
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The  author  of  the  excellent  verses  entitled  "  Morning  and 
Night,"  in  our  last,  is  Mr.  Walter  Rees,  1,  Woodland   Place, 

Roath. 

*  * 

* 

An  ambitious  Welshman,  who  happened  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry  in  a  small  hamlet  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  called 
>n  the  minister  of  the  neighbouring  village  for  advice  as  to  the 
best  means  of  procuring  the  situation.  The  crafty  minister 
bold  the  young  aspirant  to  show  as  much  knowledge  as  he 
possibly  could  when  he  was  called  to  deliver  his  first  sermon, 
especially  of  languages.  It  is  very  difficult  to  quote  other 
languages,  said  the  Welshman  to  himself,  when  I  understand 
wily  Welsh  and  English.  However,  he  ventured  to  preach  the 
first  sermon,  and  after  reading  the  text  he  remarked  that  the 
English  translation  of  the  words  was  defective,  and  that  the 
sentence  in  Hebrew  was  Llanfihangel-yn-Ngwynfa-ger-Pont- 
Dolanog.  The  deacons  and  the  chief  men  nodded  approbation 
when  they  heard  the  "  Hebrew  "  quoted  so  freely.  The  preacher 
loon  came  across  another  verse,  and  remarked,  that  before  the 
ludience  could  understand  the  full  meaning  of  it,  they  would 
have  to  study  the  Chaldaic  language,  and  he  quoted  a  Welsh 
proverb,  "  Oes  y  byd  i'r  iaith  Gymraeg."  In  a  short  time  he 
repeated  a  verse  from  the  New  Testament,  and  said  it  was 
impossible  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  without  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  so  he  shouted  "  Llanerchygronglwyd- 
pn-nghwrn-Nantfyllon-is-Rhaiadr-yn-Mochnant,"  wnilst  the 
leacons,  who  considered  themselves  so  intelligent,  showed  signs 
)f  approbation.  The  Welshman,  finding  himself  favourably 
•eceived,  went  on  quoting  "  Latin,"  but  accidentally  perceiving 
l  Cambrian  laughing  in  the  congregation,  the  preacher  said  in 
IrVelsh,  "  My  friend,  don't  betray  me  for  any  consideration  until 
[  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  matter  to  you." 
The  Cymro  kept  the  secret,  and  the  young  minister  received 
he  appointment  on  account  of  his  being  master  of  five 
anguages. 


*  * 

* 


A  word  about  Welsh  members.  It  is  said  that  the  vote  of 
me  of  them  gained  to  England  the  Hanoverian  Succession.  At 
;he  time  when  it  was  settled  a  Tory  Administration  was  in 
power,  and  favoured  the  Stuarts ;  the  Whigs,  in  Opposition,  were 
or  the  Hanoverians.  The  Government,  to  secure  a  victory, 
lorried  on  the  Bill  earij  in  the  evening,  when  b\it  few  ol  \Xi& 
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Whigs  were  in  the  House,  and,  pushing  for  a  division,  a  member 
rushed  into  the  lobby,  exclaiming  that  the  whole  was  an  infamous 
proceeding.  The  first  persons  he  came  in  contact  with  were 
Sir  Arthur  Owen,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Pembrokeshire,  and  Mr.  G. 
Sice,  the  member  for  Carmarthenshire.  "  What  do  you  mean, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  "staying  here  when  the  Hanoverian 
Succession  Bill  is  going  to  be  thrown  out?"  In  rushed  Sir 
Arthur,  and  his  vote  made  the  numbers  (117)  equal;  after  him 
came  Mr.  Rice,  which  gave  the  majority  of  one. 

*  * 

* 

Another  word  on  one  representative^  and  one  would-be 
representative.  In  1863,  when  the  Hon.  C.  Hanbury  Tracy 
and  Major  Pugh  contested  the  Montgomeryshire  Boroughs, 
their  addresses  were  so  similar  that  the  Oswestry  Advertizerf 
in  a  leading  article,  remarked  that  "  Caesar  Tracy  and  Pompey 
Pugh  were  very  much  alike,  especially  Pompey — for  he  had 
Caesar's  address  as  a  model."  Referring  to  this  at  the  nomination, 
Major  Pugh  said :  "  The  Advertizer  has  called  my  honourable 
opponent  and  myself  the  Caesar  and  Pompey  of  the  contest. 
Avi  Ccesar,  aut  nuUus9  is  my  motto,  and,  mark  this,  whether  I 
am  the  Caesar  or  the  nullus  of  the  strife,  these  are  not  the 
Last  Days  of  Pompey — I — a  fearfully  farfetched  joke" 

#  * 
* 

"  So  superstitious  and  prejudiced  are  the  honest  Welsh  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountain  regions,"  says  the  Cheater  Chronicle  of 
September  29th,  1822,  "  that  when  Lewis  Owen  was  to  be  hung 
at  Carnarvon,  for  robbery  and  attempted  murder  near  Llanrwst, 
no  carpenter  could  be  found  in  that  town  to  make  the  gallows ; 
and  after  some  difficulty  the  job  was  undertaken  and  completed 
near  Pwllheli.     It  was  brought  to  Morfa  Seiont  in  the  dead  of 
night,   but  there  again  was    a  serious    dilemma,  for  no  one 
could  be  engaged  to  erect  the  fatal  tree,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  erected  had  not  the  Sheriff  employed  his  own  servants  in 
the  work.     Other  difficulties  still  presented  themselves ;  a  cart 
must  be  had  to  convey  the  convict,  and  accordingly  the  cart  of 
a  carrier  was  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose;  but  the  woman  to 
whom  it  belonged,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  besought  the  Sheriff 
not  to  bereave  her  of  her  bread,  for  if  the  cart  was  taken,  no 
one  would  in  future  suffer  their  goods  to  be  conveyed  by  it- 
The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  it  was  given  up.     At  last  the 
name  was  taken  from  the  cart  of  a  respectable  innkeeper;  the 
vehicle  was  coloured  dark,  and  the  culprit  was  carried  in  it* 
When  the  execution  was  over  there  was  not  an  individual  who 
could  muster  up  courage  to  take  down  the  gallows,  and  it  wa* 
left  standing  to  the  great  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  male  and 
female.     The  horror  which  was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the 
multitude  when  the  wretched  man  'was  turned  off  is  said  to  be 
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indescribable.  The  hangman,  in  returning  to  Chester  by  the 
mail,  was  recognised  by  the  passengers,  who  joined  in  a  general 
turn-out ;  the  coachman  was  obliged  to  give  him  an  ejectment ;. 
and  not  till  then  would  the  passengers  proceed." 

*  * 
* 

At  the  visit  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  to 

Church  Stretton,  a  member  copied  the  following  quaint  epitaph 

from  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard : — 

Ann  Cook, 

On  a  Thursday  born, 

On  a  Thursday  made  a  bride, 

On  a  Thursday  broke  her  leg, 

And  on  a  Thursday  died. 

In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  proverbial  Friday  waa 
nothing  like  so  eventful  a  day  to  Ann  as  Thursday. 

*  * 
* 

In  the  same  churchyard  there  was  another  epitaph  of  higher 
class: 

Farewell,  vain  world,  I've  known  enough  of  thee, 

I  value  not  what  thou  can*t  say  of  me, 

Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear, 

All's  one  to  me,  my  head  lies  quiet  here. 

The  faults  thou  seest  in  me  take  care  to  shun 

And  look  at  home,  there's  something  to  be  done. 

* 

Lawyers,  at  whom  clients  always  like  to  send  a  Parthian 
arrow,  come  in  for  a  quiet  knock  in  the  following,  copied  in  a 
churchyard  near  Lancaster : — 

"  He  was, 

But  words  are  wanting  to  say  what ; 
Think  what  a  man  should  be 
Though  an  attorney, 
And  he  was  that." 

*  * 

This  was  improved  many  years  ago  and  placed  on  a  wife's 
tombstone  in  Pembrokeshire : — 


"  She  was- 


But  words  are  wanting  to  nay  what  ; 
Think  what  a  wife  should  he, 
And  she  was  that." 

The  rhyme  reminds  us  strangely  of  that  of  Isaac  Watts,  but 

the  sense  is  admirable. 

•  * 

* 

Chester  had  formerly  a  "  villainous  character "  among  the 
Welsh  for  its  ale,  and  Sion  Tudor,  a  Welsh  poet,  made  a  poem 
upon  it  to  the  following  effect : — 

Chester  ale,  Chester  ale,  I  could  ne'er  get  it  down, 

Tis  made  of  ground-ivy,  of  dirt,  and  of  bran, 
lis  as  thick  as  a  river  below  a  huge  town  ; 
Tis  not  lap  for  a  dog,  far  less  drink  for  a  man. 
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According  to  the  North  Wales  Chronicl-e  of  April  12th,  1810, 
"  the  following  singular  contest  occurred  last  week  at  Lampeter, 
in  ( Cardiganshire.  Two  female  paupers,  the  one  eighty-six,  the 
•other  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  lived  in  habits  of 
intimacy,  differed  about  the  loss  of  some  yarn  which  the  younger 
charged  the  elder  with  stealing  from  her.  From  words  the  two 
matrons  proceeded  to  blows,  but  the  pugilistic  encounter 
terminated  without  either  being  vanquished.  They  then 
agreed  to  try  their  skill  and  strength  with  cudgels,  on  Monday, 
the  12th  inst.,  and  the  bellman  proclaimed  the  combat  through 
the  town.  After  nearly  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  the  younger 
heroine  seemed  to  have  the  advantage ;  and  if  the  civil  power 
had  not  opportunely  interfered  would  most  certainly  have 
killed  her  antagonist,  who,  nevertheless,  exultingly  declared 
herself  one  of  the  4  Cochied  Pencarreg,'  a  name  given  to  a 
peculiarly  obstinate  race  of  fighters,  who  never  call  for  quarter." 

♦  * 

* 

The  NoHh  Wales  Chronicle  of  April  12th  to  June  14th, 
1810,  contains  the  following: — 

On  the  4th  instant,  at  Denbigh,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age,  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards  (alias  "Twm  o'r  Nant"  and 
44  Cambrian  Shakespeare "),  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
Welsh  bard  of  the  present  age. — About  a  fortnight  ago  a 
person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanmer,  in  Flintshire,  after 
eating  his  usual  breakfast,  and  not  feeling  satisfied  therewith, 
ate  twenty-six  duck  eggs,  six  rolls  and  buns,  drank  two  quarts 
of  milk  and  water,  and  did  not  experience  any  considerable 

inconvenience  from  it. 

*  • 
« 

Those  who  see  ahead  prophesy  a  great  future  for  the  wells  of 
Wales.  It  has  taken  at  least  a  hundred  years  to  spread  abroad 
their  excellence.  Old  men  remember  hearing  other  old  men 
tell  of  primitive  people  journeying  to  these  wells,  and  coming 
back  healed  and  happy.  It  was  so  in  Hebraical  days,  when 
the  pool  of  tfiloam  had  its  virtues,  Bethesda  its  healing  power, 
and  Jacob's  Well  its  comfort ;  and  so  throughout  the  ages  when 
around  such  well  tradition  weaved  its  miracles  or  its  charms, 
and  men  and  women  were  allured  by  superstition  to  practise 
the  virtue  next  to  godliness— cleanliness.  We  may  be  proud 
of  our  wells,  from  Builth,  with  its  vigorous  saline,  to  Llanwrtyd, 
with  its  sulphur.  Now  another  well  has  come  forth  to  light, 
with  the  wondrous  Barium  amongst  its  other  splendid  pro- 
perties. Llangam  march,  of  which  a  good  and  honestly  well- 
deserved  word  is  given  in  our  advertising  pages  this  month, 
should  be  the  great  attraction  of  the  future  for  Welsh  health- 
seekers  of  all  classes. 
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11.  RtiD  DRAGON  ADVERflSEft. 


LLAN  GAM  MARCH     WELLS, 


On  the  Central  Wales  Section  of  the  London  and  Horth- Western  Eailwaj. 


Within  the  last  year  the  Saline  Water  of  these  Wells  has  been  subjected  to  a 
searching  analysis  by  Dr.  Dupre\  F.T.C.,  F.R.S.,  of  London,  and  has  been  found 
to  contain,  amongst  other  constituents,  an  appreciative  quantity  of  Chloride  of 
Barium.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kreuznach  Spring  in  Germany,  Baric 
Chloride  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  other  known  Mineral  Waters. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  Barium  ranks  high  in  cases  of  Strumous  Disease  in  its 
protean  forms,  Glandular  Enlargements,  Scrofula,  Chronic  Rheumatism,  and 
Epilepsy.     It  is  also  useful  in  other  diseases,  such  as  Liver  Derangements,  &c. 

The  complete  analysis  of  the  Waters  by  Dr.  Dupre\  referred  to  above,  is  as 
follows : — 

The  Water  is  clear,  of  very  slight  saline  taste,  and   holds  but  little 
carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  contains  per  gallon — 


Chloride  of  Sodium 

...  189-56  grains. 

„        „  Calcium 

...    84*56      „ 

„        „  Magnesium  ... 

...     24-31      „ 

m       »  Barium 

...      6-26      „ 

Carbonate  of  Calcium     . . . 

2-80      „ 

Silica 

1-40      „ 

Total  Saline  constituents  per  gallon     ...  308*89      „ 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Water  is  the  presence  of  a  notable 
quantity  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  and  a  consequent  total  absence  of 
Sulphates.     Barium  is  a  rare  constituent  of  Mineral  Water.  , 

F.  DUPRE. 

Westminster  Hospital,  August  23rdt  1883. 

Visitors  wishing  to  derive  benefit  from  the  Water  can  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated either  at  the  Cammarch  Hotel,  or  in  the  numerous  private  lodgings,  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  good ;  the  air  bracing  and 
invigorating,  the  altitude  being  about  700  feet  above  sea  level ;  whilst  the 
immediately  contiguous  Epynt  range,  easily  accessible,  would  give  an  additional 
1,000  feet  altitude,  with  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  walks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  varied  and  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
attractive  to  visitors.  The  district  is  peculiarly  rich  in  wild  flowers  and  ferns  of 
various  and  rare  species.  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing  can  be  obtained  in  the  River 
Irfon  and  other  streams.  The  Pump-room  is  refitted,  and  furnished  with  every 
convenience.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  and  other  amusements.  Tourist  Tickets 
for  one  month  are  issued  from  the  whole  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
system. 

Any  enquiries  respecting  the  Waters,  &&,  should  be  addressed  to 
Epynt  House,  Llang&mmfcrcb.  'WeAiBt  UA.O^'fcr^tt»itota%»     V*> 


RED   DRAGON   ADVERTISES.  1". 


Corrected  to  two  month*  later  data  than  any  other  similar  Works, 
Has  over  60  Pages  more  matter  than  last  year. 


fi£  DEBRETT'S  RS 

PEERAGE,   BARONETAGE,   KNIGHTAGE, 

AND  COMPANIOHAGE  FOR  1884. 

Being  Corrected  to  the  end  of  December,  1883,  it  contains  later  informa- 
tion than  any  other  kindred  volume,  and  about  SO  pages  of  Extra  Matter,  com- 
prising succinct  description  of  Predecessors  of  Peers  and  interesting  Historical  Data. 
It  is  the  only  Volume  that  gives  the  Biographies  and  Addresses  of  Companions  of 
the  various  Orders  and  of  the  Collateral  Branches  of  Peers  and  Baronets. 

Royal    Edition    of    Debrett's    Peerage,    Baronetage, 

Companionage,  and  Knightage,  Titles  of  Courtesy,  with  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Nobility.  Price  80a ,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges ;  or  calf,  35s.  6d. ; 
or  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  15a  6d.  each. 


if  I  II  I  17 


HOUSE  OF  COIIONS  AND  THE  JUDICIAL  BENCH, 

With  Armorial  Engravings  of  M.P.S,  Judges,  and  Parliamentary  Boroughs. 

Price  7a;  half -calf,  12s. 


WITH  THE  GALLANT  DEEDS  WHICH  WON  IT. 
Poll  of  Illustrations.  See  Victoria  Cross  in  Zululand,  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges,  and 
Victoria  Cross  in  Afghanistan,  2s.  6<L  gilt  edges.  Ditto  in  the  Crimea— in  India 
— in  Abyssinia,  Is.  each,  or  la  6d.  cloth  gilt  By  Lieut -CoL  Knollyb  and  Major 
Elliott.  Gallant  Deeds  of  Sepoys  and  Sowars,  1b.;  or  1b.  6d.  cloth,  fully 
illustrated.    Post  free,  2d.  extra. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Actors  and  Home  Performance. 

Ten  LITTLE  BLUEBELL,  by  Amee,  la  9  The  PRINCE  and  WITCH,  by 
Hyra  Craeg,  la  Others  in  Series  are — 7  Miller's  Maid,  Is.  6  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  la  5  Mother  Goose,  Is.  4  Puss  in  Boots,  la  3  Cinderella,  la  2 
Whittington,  la  1  Beauty  and  Beast,  Is.  8  King  Richard,  la  By  Miss 
Cobnkb.  Each  la,  gilt  edgea  Post  free,  la  Id.  PARLOUR  PLAYS,  with 
directions  for  arrangement  at  small  expense,  edited  by  Clemknt  Scott,  2a  6d. 

THB  OHBSS  PLATER'S  CHRONXCU, 

A  Journal  of  In-door  and  Out-door  Amusement     Published  Weekly,  prioe  3d 

Terms  of  Subscription : — 
Three  Months,  8a  3d.;  Six  Months,  6a  3d.;  Twelve  Months,  12a 

Just  Published,  with  452  various  and  very  Useful  Receipts, — Six  Shillings, 

GTJNTER'S    MODERN    CONFECTIONER 

AND      BISCUIT     BAKER, 
With  Designs  for  Preparing  and  Laying  Out  Dessert    Fifth  Edition.    A  Practical 

Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Latest  and  Most  Improved  Methods  of  Making 
the  various  kinds  of  Confectionery,  including  Ices. 

FHTNODDBRRBB, 

AND  OTHER  LEGENDS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

By  E.  Callow,  a  Native  of  the  Ialand.    With  63  original  illustrations  designed  by 

well-known  artists,  and  engraved  by  W.  Watson.    Small  quarto,  gilt  edges. 

These  Romantic  Legends  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  collected  from  various  sources,  are  now  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  the  form  of  Fairy  Tales ;  and  will  be  found  alike  entertaining  to  the  lover 
of  romance  and  the  curious  in  legendary  lore.    Price  Five  Shillings. 


LONDON:  DEAN  *  SON,  Publishers,  160ft,  Ytert  8ta**t  *&&  \^ 
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CHARLES  T.  JEFFERIES  &  SONS 

BOOKSELLERS,    &c, 

Canynge  House,  Rcdcliffe  Street,  BRISTOL. 


LARGE    STOCK 


School  Books 


YEARS. 


Selection  from  our  Suck.    Any  Glaii  of  Book*  required  oan  bo  duly 
by  correspondence,  and  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  order. 

HOARE'S  (Sir  R.  C.)  Collection  ok  Vikw.i  in  South  Wales,  drawn  from 

nature  in  1793, 1S02,  and  1808.  Autograph  manuscript,  with  108  magnificent 
drawing*  in  sepia  (with  Plan  of  Caerphilly  Castle  added).  Royal  folio, 
rutiia  trtra,  by  WaLTHER,  £76.  1793-181*8 

Gentleman's  Magazine  A  complete  set,  from  it*  commencement  in  17S1  to  186S, 
with  Ayscough'e  Indexes  to  1786,  2  vols.,  and  List  of  the  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts to  1815,  portrait,  1  vol.  ;  together  228  vole.  8vo,  half  calf,  xuMEHOua 
PORTRAITS  AND  Emuhavingb,  £28.  1731-180S 

JONES'  B«bcknockbhibe.  History  of  the  County -if  Brecknock.  Map,  Portraits 
and  numerous  fine  Kngravin^'n  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  and  Baseman  ;  3  vols, 
royal  4 to,  BUSslA  EXTRA,  £10  10s.  1805-9 

Hue  for) .    Bindine  alone  cost  £1.    Sir  R.  Celt  Hoare'i  copy. 

PHILLIPS'  (Sir  T.)  Wales  :  the  Language,  Social  Condition,  Moral  Character, 
and  Religious  Opinions  of  the  People.    Svo,  doth,  6a.  6U,  pub.  14a  1849 

HALL'S  (Mr.  and  Mrs.)  Book  or  South  Walks,  thh  Wik,  ahd  tub  Coast, 
finely  ill  nut  rated  with   numerous  steel  engravings.     Small  4to,  dotk  gilt,  9a, 

London,  1861 

RICHARDS'  (Brinley)  Sonp.  of  Wales  :    Collection  »f  the  National  Melodiea, 

with  a  oomplL'te  Welsh  adaptation  bv  Ckirio"   Hurras,  royal  8vo,  cloth.  3a. 

No  date 

MAI.KIN'S  (B.   H.)  Scenery  and   Antiquities  and  Biography  of  South  Walea, 

illustratod  with  fine  views  and  map  of  the  country,  thick  4to  boards,  18a 

London,  1804 
Psalu.i  IThc)  of  David,  in  Welsh,  lSmo,  call,  U.  64,  Uundain,  1738 


RED  DRAGON   ADVERTISER.  V. 


ESSAYS  (Two)  on  the  Subjects  proposed  by  the  Cambrian  Society  in  Dyfed, 
which  gained  the  respective  prizes  at  the  Eisteddfod  held  at  Carmarthen  in 

1819,  8vo,  boards,  3s.  Caermarthen,  1822 

WILLIAMS'  (Rev.  J.,  of  Nantmel)  Dissertation  on  the  Pelagian  Heresy,  2  parts 

in  1,  8vo,  boards,  Is.  6d.  Caermarthen,  1808 

HUGHES'  (J.,  Author  of  Horse  Britannicae)  Essay  on  the  Ancient  and  Present 

State  of  the  Welsh  Language,  &&,  8vo,  board*,  scarce,  3s.        London,  no  date 

PHILLIPS'  (P.  T.)  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  in  Welsh,  4to,  calf,  4s. 

Caerfyddin,  183] 

Holt  Bible  in  Welsh,  finely  printed,  folio,  calf  gilt,  8s.         Merthyr  Tydfil,  181  ft 

ROBERTS'    (J.,    of    Swansea)    Dmidical    Remains    and    Antiquities   of    the 

Ancient  Britons,  principally   in   Glamorgan,   8vo,   paper   wrapper,   Is.   6d. 

Swansea,  no  date 
JENKINS'  (T.)  Miscellaneous  Poems,  8vo,  doth,  Is.  6d.  Abergavenny,  184ft 

Jonjm'    (T.)     First    Five    Books    of    Moses,    in    Welsh,    8vo,    calf,    Is.    6d. 

Caerfyrddin,  1812 

Pcohk'h  (W.  A)  Coll  Gwynfa,  8vo,  boards,  scarce,  6s.  Llundain,  1819 

Evans  (J.)  Cyssondeb  y  Pedair  Efengyl,  8vo,  calf,  2s.  176ft 

TURNER'S  (J.  M.  W.)  Piotubkbque  Vikwh  in  England  and  Wales,  with 

descriptive  and  historic  illustrations  by  H.  E.  Lloyd.     Very  fine  impressions 

and  an  original  copy  ;  2  vols.  4 to,  half  calf,  rare,  £1 1.  London,  1838 

THOMAS'  (Joan)  Rhad  Ras  Neu  lyfr  profiad,  8vo,  boards,  8s.       Abertawe,  1818 

BEAUTIES  (The)  of  England  and  Wales,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Plates, 

and  with  Topographical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  Text     2ft  vols.  8vo,  full 

calf  gilt,  £3  lfts.  BriUon  and  Bray  ley,  London  1801 

Giraldus  Cambrenbis'  Itinerary  of  Abp.  Baldwin  through  Wales,  a.d.  1188,  with 

Historical  and  Topographical  illustrations  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoabe.    59  fine 

engravings.     2  vols,  royal  4 to,  boards,  uncut,  £2  15b.  (pub.  £8  8s.)  1806 

Lee's  Delineations  of  Roman  Antiquities  found  at  Caerleon  and  its  Neighbourhood, 

with  numerous  illustrations,  4to,  half  cloth  (top  margins  damaged,  and  two  or 

three  leaves  dirty),  8s.  184.' 


> 


Wood's  Principal  Rivers  of  Wales  Illustrated,  from  the  Source  of  each  River  to  its 
Mouth,  with  Descriptions.  Large  Paper,  map  and  numerous  beautiful  etch- 
ings on  tinted  paper,  2  vols.  impL  4to,  fine  copy  in  russia,  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
£4  lfts.     (Sir  Colt  Hoare's  copy.)  1813 

Higgins'  Celtic  Druids.  Map  and  numerous  plates  of  Druidical  Monuments,  4to, 
ttalf  doth,  £S.  1827 

Presentation  copy  from  the  Author. 

HalliwelTs  Notes  of  a  Family  Excursion  in  North  Wales.    ■Engravings,  small  4to, 

doth,  7s.  1860 

Only  a  wnall  number  printed  privately  on  thick  paper. 

Etfngley's  North  Wales,  its  Scenery,  Antiquities,  &c.  Map  and  music,  2  vols.  8vo, 
boards,  4s.  1804 

Owen's  Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Welsh  Grammar. 
VoL  1.    Thick  royal  8vo,  boards  (upper  half  of  title  torn  off),  7s.  1803 

Jeffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History,  translated  by  Thompson.  8vo,  calf  (binding 
broken)  6s.  1718 

Walters'  English  and  Welsh  Dictionary,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Welsh  Lan- 
guage.    2  vols.  4to,  calf,  £1.  DolgeUey,  181. r» 

Pennant^  Tour  in  Wales.   Numerous  engravings,  2  vols.  4to,  half -bound,  lfts.    1784 

Pilchard's  (J.  T.  Llewelyn)  Welah  Minstrelsy.     8vo,  boards,  5s.  182ft 

History  of  Wales,  written  originally  in  British,  Englished  by  Dr.  Powell,  with 
Description  of  Wales  by  Sir  John  Price.     8vo,  binding  broken,  7s.  1784 


BOOKS  WANTED, 

For  which  a  good  price  will  be  given  in  Oath  or  Exchange,  vlx.:— 

Jesse's  Pretenders.     2  vols.  j       Leigh  Hunt's  Works  (any). 
George  Selwyn.     4  vols.  '       Dickens'  Works  (any  original). 


House  of  Hanover.     3  voIr. 
London.     4  vols. 


Freere's  (Miss)  Works  (any  original). 
Sowerby's  Botany. 
Books  on  America — 1600  to  1780. 
8vo.  Edition,  Collyn'*  Chase  of  the 
Francis  1.  Wild  Deer. 

Must  be  dtan  and  in  Boards  preferred.  \Q\V 


Pardoe's  Louis  XIV. 

Marie  de  Medicis. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS, 


THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ENGLI8H  LANGUAGE 

PUBLISHED  IN  WALES. 


RED    DRAGON 

Is  a  high-class  publication  which  enjoys  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  circulation  amongst  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry 
of  the  Principality.  It  is  regularly  taken  by  members  of 
Parliament,  landowners,  and  bankers  ;  barristers,  lawyers,  and 
magistrates  ;  physicians  and  surgeons  ;  ironmasters,  colliery 
owners  and  managers ;  railway  directors  and  managers ;  ship 
owners,  brokers,  and  merchants  :  civil  and  mining  engineers ; 
auctioneers  and  accountants ;  and  is  thus  pre-eminently  a 
means   of  communication   with   the    influential    and    affluent 

classes. 

The  following  noblemen  are  included  in  the  list  of  annual 
subscribers : — 


Lord  Tredegar. 
Lord  Aberdark. 
Lord  Cawdor. 


The  Marquess  of  Bute 
The  Earl  of  Powis 
The  Earl  of  Jersey 
Lord  Windsor. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  advertising  media,  which  are 
thrown  away  after  a  glance  and  then  forgotten,  the  Magazine  is 
read  and  re-read,  the  numbers  being,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
preserved  for  future  reference.  The  Red  Dragon  finds  ad- 
mission into  almost  every  household  of  intelligence  and 
respectability  in  Wales,  and  has  also  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies.  Its  present 
circulation  exceeds  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  London 
Magazines,  while  its  terms  to  Advertisers  are  considerably  lower. 
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NOTABLE   MEN   OF   WALES. 


KEV.  DAVID  WILLIAMS 

(Founder  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund). 


David  Williams  was  born  in  the  year  1739,  at  a  house 
Waen  Waelod,  on  the  south-western  side  of  Caerphilly 
ain,  in  the  parish  of  Eglwysilan,  in  the  county  of  Glamor- 
He  was  the  son  of  William  David,  who  was  born  at  a 
ouse  called  Llwyn-y-Barcud,  in  the  parish  of  Llanharry, 
owbridge.  William  David  and  his  wife  were  very  indus- 
people,  and  kept  a  small  shop  at  Waen  Waelod,  selling 
es  and  ironmongery.  Besides  the  shop  William  David 
k>  a  small  colliery  in  the  neighbourhood,  supplying  the 
at  district  with  coal  for  home  consumption ;  but  it 
s  that  speculations  in  mines  had  considerably  injured  his 

38. 

at  the  time  Mr.  David  Williams  was  born  the  Methodist 
had  just  commenced,  and  at  certain  intervals  the 
ited  Howell  Harris  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Caer- 
preaching  at  a  place  called  Bwlch-  y-Cwm,  not  far  from 
Waelod,  and  also  at  a  farm-Jiouse  on  the  boundary  of 
iilan  Mountain,  called  Maesdiofal.  His  father  attended 
lervices  and  was  converted.  He  became  an  active  mem- 
the  Presbyterian  Church  assembling  at  Watford  Chapel, 
nder  the  ministry  of  the  Be  v.  David  Williams,  of  Pwll- 
,  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Evans  Williams,  who 
>me  years  ago,  and  left  all  his  property  to  the  Marquess 
be.  David  being  the  only  son,  his  father  resolved  to 
lim  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  consequently  he  sent 
rly  to  school  kept  by  the  minister  of  Watford  Chapel, 
unately,  he  was  soon  deprived  by  death  of  his  beloved 
and  was  left  with  two  orphan  sisters  under  the  sole 
their  widowed  mother.  However,  the  mother,  with 
ited  courage,  carried  out  the  wishes  of  her  departed 
d,  and  struggled  hard  to  give  the  advantages  of  educa- 
)  her  promising  son,  whose  remarkable  talents  were 
developing;  and  David  Williams  the  teacher  became 
dy  proud  of  David  Williams  the  disciple. 

X 
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It  appears  that  young  Williams  had  the  greatest  repugnance 
to  the  avocation  he  was  prepared  for,  yet  the  dying  injunctions 
of  his  father  controlled  his  resolution.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  was  sent  to  Carmarthen  Presbyterian  College  to  go  through 
the  preparatory  forms  of  education  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the 
ministry.  Here,  again,  he  soon  displayed  very  extraordinary 
abilities,  but  they  were  such  as  by  no  means  qualified  him  for 
the  sacred  position  alloted  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  when  he  obtained  the 
charge  of  a  congregation  at  Frome,  Somersetshire,  where  he 
soon  made  himself  beloved  and  admired  by  his  congregation. 
His  reputation  spread  so  rapidly  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  was  invited  to  Exeter  as  the  successor  of  two  celebrated 
pastors  of  an  Arian  congregation  there.  Soon  after  this  he 
embarked  in  a  plan  which  originated  at  Liverpool  to  introduce 
a  Socinian  liturgy  among  the  Dissenters.  A  society  for  this 
purpose  had  been  founded  at  the  Octagon  Chapel  there  by  the 
persons  who  had  conceived  the  design,  and  Mr.  Williams  soon 
persuaded  his  congregation  to  adopt  it.  This  proves  their 
attachment  to  him.  He  might  have  lived  an  easy  and  agree- 
able life  at  Exeter,  but  he  at  length  became  disgusted  with 
some  members  of  his  congregation,  and  actually  determined  to 
quit  the  West  of  England  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Repairing  now  to  London,  he  was  admitted  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  minister  at  Highgate.  He  was  soon  after  employed 
to  assist  in  drawing  up  a  petition  from  a  number  of  Dissenters 
and  some  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  praying  relief 
from  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  his 
efforts  on  this  occasion  gave  little  satisfaction,  it  being  thought 
that  he  was  deeply  tinged  with  Deism,  a  creed  towards  which 
he  was,  no  doubt,  being  fast  drawn.  He  now  published  his 
"  Essays  on  Public  Worship,"  &c,  in  an  appendix  to  which 
he  is  rather  severe  on  those  who  employed  him.  While  at 
Highgate  he  preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  "  Religious 
Hypocrisy,"  which  he  published  in  two  volumes.  In  1770  he- 
wrote  a  pungent  letter  to  Mr.  David  Garrick  on  his  conduct 
and  talents  as  manager  and  performer.  This  was  followed  by 
a  work  called  "  The  Philosopher,"  consisting  of  three  polemical 
conversations,  with  dedications  to  Lord  Mansfield  and  thfr 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  About  the  year  1773  his  speculative 
habits  led  him  to  project  an  academy  founded  on  the  outline 
given  by  Commenius  (a  learned  German)  when  he  was  invited 
to  this  country  to  reform  the  English  schools,  a  design  which 
was  frustrated  by  the  civil  wars.  Mr.  Williams  distinguished 
himself  on  this  occasion  in  such  a  manner,  that  although  he 
was  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  religious  tenets 
lay  under  some  suspicion  of  heresy  among  the  orthodox,  yet 
he  met  with  great  encouragement.    The  mechanical  science* 
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were  taught  by  experiments  made  by  the  pupils  themselves 
on  common  and  familiar  objects.  The  refinements  of  grammar, 
poetry,  and  metaphysics  were  left  till  a  maturer  age.  The 
school  was  governed  by  a  system  of  laws  sanctioned  by  the 
Hcholars  themselves,  and  offenders  were  tried  by  a  jury  of 
their  schoolfellows.  This  plan  met  with  a  wonderful  success. 
The  academy  established  at  Chelsea,  though  the  terms 
demanded  were  high  (£100  a  year  each  pupil,  and  all  masters 
to  be  charged),  experienced  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholars.  He  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  making  his  fortune  and 
of  introducing  a  more  rational  and  easy  mode  of  education. 
This  prosperity  was  overcast  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  at  the  time  of  first  setting  up  this  establishment. 
The  sad  event  wholly  unmanned  him,  notwithstanding  all  his 
philosophical  fortitude.  He  accordingly  fled  both  from  his 
habitation  and  institution,  leaving  the  scholars  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  withdrew  to  a  remote  part  of  Derbyshire,  where 
for  some  time  he  indulged  his  melancholy. 

While  at  Chelsea  he  published  a  "  Treatise  on  Education," 
which  contains  some  uncommonly  acute  and  judicious  remarks 
on  that  subject,  and  discloses  his  sentiments  on  revealed 
religion.  During  his  residence  there  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate, 
took  refuge  in  his  house  from  the  storm  he  apprehended  would 
follow  Mr.  Wedderburne's  unwarranted  attack  on  him  at  the 
council  board,  an  event  which  had  a  greater  effect  towards 
hastening  the  crisis  which  soon  followed  than  can  be  easily 
imagined. 

W  e  have  already  noticed  the  freedom  of  Williams's  religious 
opinions.  During  the  time  he  held  the  academy  at  Chelsea 
he  diligently  employed  his  mind  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
creed,  which  was  to  supersede  every  other.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  even  obtained  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  through 
which,  and  his  own  intense  meditation,  he  at  length  drew  up 
one,  of  which  the  following  is  an  entire  copy : — <k  I  believe  in 
God.  Amen."  This  elaborate  composition  being  transmitted 
to  Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  letters 
were  received  of  their  entire  approbation.  Thus  encouraged, 
Mr.  Williams  determined  to  establish  a  new  form  of  worship, 
founded  on  this  single  basis.  A  chapel  was  opened  in  Margaret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  several 
persons  of  consequence  and  fortune.  The  complexion  of  his 
discourses  was,  however,  relished  neither  by  Churchmen  nor 
Dissenters ;  accordingly,  although  many  went  to  hear  him,  few 
enrolled  their  names  as  members.  This  temple  of  Natural 
Beligion,  though  small  of  dimensions,  was  soon  found  too  large 
for  any  audience  likely  to  frequent  it.  A  good  dinner,  which 
General  Melville,  an  enthusiastic  supporter,  provided,  tcdA.  m& 
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accustomed  to  bring  in  at  the  close  of  the  service,  alone  kept 
up  for  a  little  some  show  of  a  congregation,  but  could  not 
prevent  the  establishment  from  at  length  dying  of  itself. 

After  the  failure  of  these  schemes,  Mr.  Williams  was  left  to 
depend  for  subsistence  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  his  pen. 
Experiencing  the  inconveniences  of  such  a  life,  he  was  led 
to  the  only  project  of  his  which  has  had  a  permanent  influence, 
that  of  the  "  Literary  Fund,"  now  designated  "  The  Royal 
Literary  Fund."  This  institution,  destined  for  the  relief  of 
indigent  and  deserving  authors,  excited  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation  a  great  degree  of  interest,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  a  source  of  comfort  and  joy  to  many  a  poor  but  deserving 
author.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  Mr. 
Williams's  fame  as  a  reformer  procured  for  him  the  notice  of 
the  Republican  faction.  He  was  named  a  French  Citizen,  and 
was  invited  to  Paris  by  Roland  and  Brissot  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  Constitution.  This  visit,  however,  afforded 
him  but  little  satisfaction,  as  he  soon  perceived  the  want  of 
vigour  and  union  among  his  own  party,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  desperate  designs  and  growing  ascendency  of  the 
Jacobins.  Mr.  Williams  recommended  mercy  to  the  young 
King,  but  the  Jacobins  branded  him  "  Royalist."  The  evil  omens 
he  derived  from  these  circumstances  were  quickly  fulfilled. 
Roland,  not  wishing  to  remain  longer  on  an  earth  polluted  with 
crimes,  committed  suicide ;  his  friend  Brissot  was  brought  to 
the  guillotine  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins — Danton  and 
Robespierre.  At  last,  after  committing  the  most  atrocious 
deeds  in  the  annals  of  history,  Danton  and  Robespierre  quar- 
relled, and  Danton  was  guillotined  with  others.  Robespierre, 
after  presumptuously  officiating  as  High  Priest  in  the  Temple 
of  Reason,  experienced  the  fate  he  had  brought  on  so  many 
innocent  people. 

It  was  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  Mr.  Williams  made  his 
escape  to  England  without  fulfilling  any  of  the  objects  for  which 
his  journey  had  been  undertaken.  Soon  after  his  health  began 
to  decline,  and  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
house  of  the  "  Literary  Fund,"  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  where  he 
acted  as  resident  director  of  the  institution.  Here  he  subsisted 
on  his  little  fortune,  and  was  carefully  attended  by  a  niece 
(Miss  Wat  kins,  a  sister's  daughter,  born  at  Cwm  Wb-wb,  near 
Caerphilly),  till  on  the  29th  of  June,  1816,  his  long  illness 
terminated  in  death.     He  was  buried  at  St.  Ann,  Soho. 

The  deportment  of  Mr.  Williams  is  described  as  dignified  and 
decorous,  and  his  conversation  animated.  Notwithstanding  the 
dogmatic  zeal  which  he  showed  for  his  opinions,  there  was  so 
much  courtesy  and  affability  in  his  manner,  that  he  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  many  whose  views  and  his  own  were  most 
decidedly  hostile  to  each,  oihet.    Hia  otoi*  indeed,  were  «• 
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little  obtruded  in  conversation,  that  many  who  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  him  continued  to  consider  him  as  a  clergyman 
in  the  full  exercise  of  his  official  functions.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  his  opinions  appear  to  have  been  modified,  and  to 
have  been  no  longer  characterised  by  that  fiery  ardour  for  religious 
and  political  reform   which  marked  their  early  progress. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  writings : — "  A  letter 
to  David  Grarrick,  Esq.,  on  his  conduct  and  talents  as  manager 
and  performer,"  1770  ;  "  Essays  on  Public  Worship,  Patriotism, 
and  Projects  of  Reformation,"  1773 ;  "  Sermons  on  Religious 
Hypocrisy,"  two  volumes,  1774;  "A  Liturgy  containing  the 
Universal  Principles  of  Religion  and  Morality,"  two  volumes, 
1779;  "Letters  on  Political  Liberty,"  1782;  "Letters  on 
Education,"  three  volumes,  1789  ;  "  Claims  of  Literature,  con- 
taining the  Origin,  Motives,  Objects  and  Transactions  of  the 
Literary  Fund,"  1803 ;  second  edition,  with  Life  and  Portrait, 
1816;  "  History  of  Monmouthshire,  with  Topographical  Plates,'* 
Ac,  &c. 

Taf. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Larry's  First  Days  in  Wales. 

Wonderful  was  the  effect  upon  our  hero  of  that  entirely  un- 
expected glimpse  of  Norah  and  her  friends  at  Colwyn  Bay ;  and 
of  the  kindly  recognition  they  gave  him. 

He  had  been  on  the  watch  simply  that  he  might  see  the  sort 
of  place  they  had  chosen  for  their  residence  ;  and  possibly  look 
on  the  very  house  they  were  in,  while  unable  to  recognise  it. 

But  the  group  of  three,  and  one  of  them  in  a  garden  chair, 
told  him  the  truth  ;  and  gave  him  time  so  to  demonstrate  their 
presence,  that  he  had  the  delight  of  being  recognised  and 
answered. 

How  he  watched  for  some  token  from  one  who  was  naturally 
the  last  to  give  it — Norah — and  how  deeply  he  felt  when  it 
came,  may  be  readily  conceived. 

"  On  both  sides,  then,  all  are  my  friends  !  Thank  God  !" 

Such  was  his  heartfelt  comment,  such  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment for  so  wondrous  a  relief  from  the  darker  fears  that 
had  oppressed  him  as  regarding  Norah's  state ;  and  her  and  her 
family's  possible  change  of  feeling  towards  him  when  they 
began  calmly  to  reflect  on  the  calamities  he  had  brought  upon 
them. 

From  that  moment,  during  the  next  four  or  five  days,  so  fer, 

at  least,  as  the  walking  hours  were  concerned,  he  was  able  to 

enter  with  zest  into  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenes  he 
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successively  passed  through.  The  continual  motion,  and  the 
pleasurable  mental  activity,  kept  away  reflection  on  the  recent 
events. 

But  when  the  day's  explorations  came  to  an  end  through  the 
growing  darkness,  and  he  had  to  enter  some  hotel  for  the  night ; 
when  he  had  hurried  through  his  evening  meal,  and  escaped 
from  the  babble  of  his  brother  tourists  of  the  coffee-room,  to  his 
bedroom  ;  then  began  for  him  a  time  of  sad  reflection  ;  one  so 
full  of  disturbing  fancies  and  feelings  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  walk  about  hour  after  hour  before  he  could  venture  to  lie 
down,  and  woo  the  sleep  he  so  much  coveted,  but  could  not 
command. 

What  a  dreary  blank  his  life  would  be  when  the  scenic 
excitements  of  these  few  days  had  come  to  an  end  !  And  he  had 
to  go  back  to  London,  and  to  his  yet  untenanted  house  and 
garden,  knowing  that  she  for  whom  they  had  been  so  lovingly 
prepared,  would  never  enter  there. 

And  then,  passing  from  his  own  position  and  prospects,  he 
could  not  but  speculate  on  those  of  his  friends.  Repeatedly  the 
question  would  arise — What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  two 
persons  who  were  more  to  him  than  all  the  world  beside  ? 

Each  condemned  to  a  solitary  life ;  each  knowing  their 
wedded  state  to  be  merely  a  cruel  bond  that  death  alone  could 
dissolve ! 

It  was  not  that  he  thought  they  would  never  come  together 
again.  He  rather  judged  the  contrary,  when  time  should  have 
mitigated  for  both  the  first  effects  of  their  trouble. 

But  if  so,  Larry  could  only  fear  their  reunion  might  lead  to 
still  worse  calamity.  His  violent  tendencies,  and  her  fear  of 
them,  added  to  a  natural  dignity  of  character  that  made  the 
very  possibility  humiliating  to  her — what  could  come  of  such 
discordant  elements  but  fresh  and  possibly  still  more  dangerous 
strifes  for  both  ? 

And  then,  his  mood  of  depression  would  so  affect  him  that 
he  forgot,  or  ceased  to  value,  the  very  steps  by  which  he  had 
satisfied  himself  the  lost  photograph  would  involve  nothing 
beyond  his  loss. 

And  so,  before  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  would  imagine 
scenes  of  horror  in  which  he  and  Baxendale  would  appear  to  be 
the  only  actors ;  but  where  Norah's  presence  and  influence, 
through  the  found  and  revealed  photographic  semblance,  would 
only  be  made  too  fatally  clear  to  her  in  the  end,  should  that 
end  be  a  tragical  one. 

Such  were  the  days,  such  generally  the  nights,  of  Larry 
O'Neill  at  the  beginning  of  his  tour. 

But  when  morning  again  came,  and  with  it  the  bright 
vivifying  sun,  and  he  rose  and  looked  out  of  his  window  on 
some  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness,  or  of  one  still  moife\m- 
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pressive  for  its  rugged  and  primeval  grandeur,  these  shadows  of 
the  night  would  die.  And  he  would  feel  there  was  something 
still  to  live  for;  and  he  would  hasten  away  to  seize  some 
present  instalment  as  a  promise  and  guarantee  for  the  future. 

And  then  he  was  once  more  able  to  move  freely,  enjoyably ; 
unconscious  of  the  deadly  coil  his  supposed  friend,  but  now 
mortal  enemy,  was  weaving  round  him. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 

The  Meetinu  in  the  Dabk. 

As  Larry  drew  towards  the  end  of  the  list  of  places  he  had 
jotted  down  from  Baxendale's  dictation  at  The  Woodlands,  he 
felt  a  desire  growing  in  him  to  return  by  way  of  Dolgelly. 

He  persuaded  himself  it  was  only  right  again  to  see  Amos, 
and  learn  if  he  had  received  an  answer  about  the  picture. 

It  was  likely  enough  that  Baxendale's  troubles  might  disin- 
cline him  even  to  think  of  such  a  matter.  And  if  so,  Larry 
might  still  do  Amos  a  good  turn  by  helping  to  find  a  purchaser 
in  London. 

But  there  was  more  than  this  impelling  him  to  call  at 
Dolgelly  on  his  way  home.  If  Baxendale  had  been  interested 
in  the  supposed  landscape  by  Wilson,  and  had  visited  Amos,  it 
would  most  likely  have  been  a  day  or  two  after  the  receipt  of 
his  (Larry's)  letter. 

If  that  had  happened,  the  fact  would  imply  a  favourable 
change  in  the  unhappy  husband's  state  of  mind  ;  and  would  be 
a  most  welcome  one  for  the  author  of  so  much  of  his  trouble, 
to  realise. 

He  even  thought  he  could  then  resign  his  previously  fixed 
purpose  to  call  on  the  Blakes  before  he  left  Wales. 

But  if  he  had  not  answered  Amos  at  all?  Or  had  so 
answered  that  Larry  could  probably  see  in  the  letter  evidence 
that  the  hidden  fire  was  smouldering  as  fiercely  as  ever  in  his 
breast  ?  Then  he  felt  he  must  visit  the  Blakes  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  there,  at  least,  all  were  in  peace  and  rest ;  such  peace 
and  rest  as  the  recent  circumstances  allowed. 

But  what  if  he  were  to  meet  Baxendale  at  Dolgelly  ?  The 
picture  negotiations  might  have  taken  time.  This  thought 
compelled  him  to  a  momentary  hesitation.  He  did  not  see 
how  any  good  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  their  meeting. 
And  there  was  always  the  danger  of  Baxendale's  talk  con- 
centrating on  the  critical  question — Who  was  or  could  be  the 
man  ?    That  Larry  had  been  hitheito  scared* 
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But  when  he  found,  on  studying  his  map,  that  the  most 
interesting  and  fresh  route  he  could  take  would  also  be  a 
convenient  one — namely,  from  Dolgelly  across  country  to 
Conway,  where  he  would  be  close  to  the  Blakes,  and  to  the 
station  from  whence  he  could  take  the  train  to  London,  he  at 
once  decided  to  adopt  it. 

Beaching  Dolgelly  in  the  early  morning,  but  determined 
beforehand  not  to  stay  there  any  longer  than  sufficed  to  pay 
a  flying  visit  to  Amos,  how  great  was  his  astonishment  to  find 
the  shop  closed ;  and  an  announcement  on  the  shutters  that 
the  business  had  been  purchased  by  another  tradesman  in  the 
same  calling,  to  whom  all  Amos's  customers  were  referred. 

Larry  sought  that  personage ;  who  could  say  nothing  more 
as  to  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  change  than  that  Amos,  in 
offering  his  business,  said  he  was  tired  of  it,  and  wanted  to  get 
away. 

44  What  about  his  picture  ?"  asked  Larry. 

44  Oh,  that  is  sold  and  sent  away  to  a  Mr.  Baxendale,  of  The 
Woodlands,  near  Chester !" 

44  Was  Mr.  Baxendale  down  here  ?" 

44  I  fancy  so.  I  saw  a  strange  gentleman  pass  from  Amos's 
shop,  not  long  before  Amos  called  on  me." 

44  When  was  that  T 

44  Four  days  ago." 

44  And  you  have  not  seen  either  since  ?" 

44  No,  sir." 

44  Thanks.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,'*  remarked 
O'Neill  as  he  went  away. 

44  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory.  And  I  may  dismiss 
all  fears."  So  said  Larry  O'Neill  to  himself  as  he  strode  away 
along  the  chosen  route  for  his  last  two  days  of  tourist  enjoy* 
ment  in  Wales. 

At  Llanilltyd,  a  deliciously  situated  village  at  the  base  of 
the  gigantic  Cader  Idris,  with  the  wild  river  Mawddach  flowing 
between,  he  turned  to  take  his  last  look  at  the  glorious  moun- 
tain, which  perhaps  is  nowhere  else  seen  to  such  great 
advantage. 

It  was  a  long  stretch  from  there  to  Festiniog,  where  he 
intended  to  sleep.     But  the  river  on  his  right,  generally  at  a 

Seat  depth  below,  now  so  gently  murmuring,  as  if,  like 
mself,  it  reflected  on  its  own  happiness ;  now  so  turbulent 
and  loudly  roaring  in  anger  when  any  great  obstacle  impeded 
its  course,  that  Larry,  with  a  smile,  carried  his  image  still 
farther,  and  thought, 

44  How  like  what  I  was  fearing  to  find  in  Baxendale  !" 
Occasionally  the  river  would  be  shut  out  from  his  view  by 
rocks  and  trees ;  then,  when  again  it  presented  itself,  there 
would  be  quite  a  new  scene  to  study  and  enjoy. 
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A  grand  waterfall  lay  a  little  out  of  its  way ;  but  that,  too, 
had  to  be  seen. 

These,  and  his  own  cheerful  thoughts,  so  interested  him  that, 
though  he  did  not  sometimes  for  miles  together  meet  a  single 
person,  he  never  felt  less  solitary  than  now  in  such  seemingly 
-absolute  solitude,  with  but  that  river  for  his  companion. 

Had  he  happened  to  look  back  at  two  or  three  periods  of  his 
long  walk,  he  would  have  seen  the  solitude  was  not  quite  so 
complete  as  he  had  fancied. 

He  would  have  seen  on  one  occasion  a  single  horseman 
walking  his  horse  slowly  in  the  distance,  coming  his  way;  on 
another,  two  horsemen,  apparently  not  together,  pursuing  the 
same  route,  at  the  same  pace,  but  suddenly  both  disappearing 
at  a  point  where  they  could  reach  the  heights  on  his  left  ;  and 
so  continue  in  the  direction  they  were  all  going,  but  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  main  road. 

But  as  the  shades  of  evening  gradually  closed  in,  and  Larry 
began  to  push  on  faster  to  reach  his  place  of  rest  for  the  night, 
the  pair  of  horsemen  above  found  it  desirable,  apparently,  to 
regain  the  lower  road. 

And  then  for  the  first  time  Larry  heard  the  rapid  clattering 
of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  rocky  road  behind  him  ;  and  turned 
round,  suddenly,  to  make  sure  of  his  own  safety,  as  they 
passed. 

Breaking  their  speed  as  they  came  up,  they  divided  in 
passing  him,  so  that  one  went  to  his  right  and  the  other  to 
his  left,  looking  inquisitively  at  Larry. 

He,  too,  stared  his  best  back,  but  could  distinguish  nothing 
of  their  features,  so  were  they  hidden  by  the  gloom,  the 
turned-up  collars  of  their  coats,  and  their  broad-brimmed 
hats  ;  so  he  merely  wished  them — 

"Goodnight!" 

The  horseman  he  spoke  to  did  Hot  answer ;  but  the  other 
did. 

"  Good  night,"  he  responded ;  and  away  they  went. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A  Singer  by  the  Wayside. 

It  was  an  odd  thing,  Larry  thought,  the  first  man  spoken  to, 

not  answering.     But  he  dismissed  it,  as  he  reflected  he  might 

be  deaf;  or  an  invalid,  and  afraid  of  injury  from  breathing 

the  chilly  night  air. 

Bat  he  could  not  so  soon  get  rid  of  another  idea — that  tita 
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voice  of  the  man  who  did  speak  was  one  he  had  heard  some- 
where before. 

In  vain  he  plagued  his  memory  to  recall  the  many  voices  he 
had  lately  heard.  Voices  of  tourists,  voices  of  farmers  he  had 
talked  with  on  his  route,  and  voices  of  waiters  at  the  hotels ; 
and  he  was  just  giving  it  up,  and  letting  his  thoughts  revert 
to  his  call  at  Dolgelly,  when  the  truth  rushed  into  his  mind, 
and  he  exclaimed  aloud — 

"  Amos  !  surely  it  was  he !" 

"  Then,  as  surely,  Baxendale  was  the  other.  And  the  pair 
must  be  watching,  perhaps  secretly  pursuing  me." 

As  the  first  excitement  calmed  down,  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  it  was  all  a  delusion.  He  must  have  erred  in  suppos- 
ing the  voice  to  have  been  that  of  Amos ;  and  if  so,  then  he  was 
wrong  altogether ;  for  Baxendale's  presence  was  entirely  sup- 
posititious, depending  on  the  presence  of  Amos. 

Their  looking  at  him  so  inquisitively  meant  nothing  in 
particular,  for  do  not  all  travellers  thus  meeting  in  the  half 
darkness  of  evening,  and  in  solitary  places,  do  the  same  thine  ? 

Such  persons  have  a  double  motive — to  be  satisfied  by  the 
stranger's  looks  and  behaviour ;  and,  being  satisfied,  a  natural 
instinct  of  good-fellowship  comes  freely  and  pleasantly  forth. 

Yes,  he  was  mistaken.  The  voice  was  not  that  of  Amos,  but 
Accidentally  like  his. 

The  comments  that  passed  between  the  two  horsemen  after 
they  had  left  Larry  may  here  be  given. 

**  Gould  you  see  his  face  ?"  said  the  traveller  who  had  been 
silent  when  Larry  addressed  him. 

"  Not  very  well,  sir ;  but  enough  to  make  me  sure." 

"  You  mean " 

"  That  it  was  he !" 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  for  a  moment ; 
he  looked  so  persistently  at  me  that  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
appear  doing  the  same  to  him,  lest  I  should  be  recognised. 
But  the  moment  he  spoke  the  case  became  clear." 

They  were  silent  for  some  minutes,  then  Baxendale  said — 

"  Amos !" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  These  last  four  days  and  nights  spent  in  our  vain  search 
have  somewhat  affected  me.     I  need  sleep — I  need  strength." 

"  I  am  sure  you  must,  sir." 

"  Listen.  O'Neill  must  not  now  be  lost  sight  of,  under  any 
circumstances  !  And  yet  I  must  be  chary  of  my  presence  near 
him.  I  have  an  object  in  view,  that  can  only  be  obtained  by 
my  keeping  aloof,  till  the  right  moment  for  action  comes.  I 
want,  in  a  few  words,  to  find  out  where  he  is  going,  if  he 
flhould  not  go  direct  to  London,  without  any  stoppage  other 
than  at  hotels. 
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"  You  see  the  difficulty  ?  Should  he  be  going  to  London  he 
must  be  stopped,  and  compelled  to  meet  me.  Should  he  be 
going  to  pay  a  visit,  as  I  fully  believe,  I  first  want  to  track  him 
to  the  very  door,  and  then  when  he  comes  forth  I  will  be  ready 
for  him." 

Amos  listened  with  extreme  care ;  but  he  had  guessed  pretty 
well  beforehand  the  substance  of  this  communication,  and 
thought  out  what  he  would  say  if  taken  into  Baxendale's- 
council.     So  after  a  slight  pause,  he  said — 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  sir,  if  I  may  be  so 
bold." 

"Speak  freely." 

"  The  place  you  speak  of — as  the  one  to  which  he  may  go 
— is  that  known  to  you  ?" 

"  No — that  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  find  out.  The  people 
in  it  I  do  know,  unhappily ;  but  not  their  present  residence." 

"  I  was  thinking  you  might  go  there  at  once,  and  leave  me  to 
track  O'Neill ;  and  in  case  of  need  I  would  speak  to  him,  and 
guide  him  to  you  as  best  I  could. 

"  But  although  that  is  out  of  the  question,  there  remains 
the  advantage  that  we  can  now  be  sure  of  him,  in  any  case." 

"  Yes,"  said  Baxendale. 

"  Suppose,  then,  sir,  you  get  behind  O'Neill,  and  guard 
against  any  going  back  ?  If  he  has  recognised  us,  or  suspected 
us,  that  is  just  what  he  might  do ;  and  then  go  where  you 
think  by  some  other  road,  and  so  you  miss  him  altogether." 

"  Very  true.  I  did  not  think  of  that ;"  and  so  saying, 
Baxendale  at  once  stopped  his  horse  and  turned  it  round,  as 
if  alarmed  at  this  new  danger. 

"  Well,  sir,  he  being  secured  in  that  direction,  suppose  I  go 
on  to  Festiniog,  where  he  must  stay  for  the  night — follow  him 
cautiously  to  the  hotel — then  go  to  some  other  hotel,  if  there 
be  two,  or  to  some  inn  near  where  I  can  engage  you  a  bed,  and 
put  up  the  horses.  I  will  be  up  long  before  daybreak  in  the 
morning ;  and,  while  you  quietly  get  a  good  night,  you  may 
be  secure  that  the  prey  has  not  escaped,  if  you  have  had  no 
warnings  from  me." 

"  Thanks,  Amos.  Nothing  could  be  better.  How  can  I  best 
get  back  ?  Is  there  any  road  or  path  near  here  to  mount  the 
hill  again,  and  then  descend,  when  I  know  I  must  have  passed 
him  if  he  is  still  coming  on  ?" 

"Why  should  you  not  go  the  quickest  way,  that  is  back  again 
along  the  road  we  have  just  come  ?  It  is  now  so  dark  he  could 
not  possibly  recognise  you.  And  besides — if  you  will  take  my 
macintosh,  and  turn  the  light  side  out — what  little  he  could 
see,  in  the  darkness,  will  just  suffice  to  mislead  him,  if  he  is 
really  in  doubt  about  the  two  who  passed  hinu" 
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"All  right,"  responded  Baxendale.  And  he  was  about  to 
start  till  Amos  said  abruptly, 

"  Hush  !     I  think  I  hear  him." 

Both  breathlessly  listened,  and  presently  heard  O'Neill 
singing  aloud  to  amuse  himself,  and  make  him  forget  his 
fatigue. 

"  Come !"  said  Baxendale  in  a  low  voice.  "  Move  softly  if 
you  can — so  that  he  may  not  hear." 

Each  found  the  softest  place  he  could,  then  walked  the 
horses  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  rapidly  got  far  enough  away 
to  avoid  O'Neill's  discovery  of  their  presence. 

Beaching  so  near  Festiniog  that  the  lights  of  the  houses 
began  to  increase  every  minute,  Baxendale  found  a  road,  by 
which  he  might  get  out  of  the  way ;  and  there  wait  while  Amos 
executed  his  plan,  and  when  all  was  ready  come  to  his  relief. 

Amos  accompanied  him  for  a  few  yards,  then  stopped  to  wait 
for  O'Neill ;  and  the  better  to  conceal  his  identity  with  either 
of  the  two  horsemen,  adopted  the  idea  he  had  previously 
suggested  to  Baxendale,  and  turned  his  macintosh  the  light 
side  outwards. 

And  there,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  saw  O'Neill's  dim  figure 
pass ;  and  he  heard  him  humming  the  song  that  before  he  had 
been  loudly  singing :  so  was  certain  of  his  man. 

Following  him  cautiously  at  first,  but  fearlessly,  as  the 
houses  were  reached,  where  he  himself,  if  noticed,  would  be 
mixed  up  in  O'Neill's  mind  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
he  watched  him  to  an  hotel ;  and  there  left  him  to  carry  out  the 
arrangements  he  had  proposed ;  which  he  did  quickly,  and  to 
Baxendale's  entire  satisfaction,  as  he  returned,  and  gave  his 
report* 


CHAPTER     XXXIV. 

Closing  in  Upon  the  Prey. 

Early  next  morning  Baxendale  was  waked  hurriedly  by  Amos, 
who,  standing  by  his  bedside,  said — 

"  There  is  not  a  moment,  sir,  to  lose.  He  has  changed  his 
plan,  and  is  just  starting  in  a  carriage  and  pair." 

As  Baxendale  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  began  dressing,  he 
«aid — 

"  Are  our  horses  ready  ?" 

"  They  are  getting  ready." 

"  Hurry  off  then,  alone,  and  keep  him  in  sight.  I  will  follow 
you  in  a  very  few  minutes.  If  he  leaves  the  high  road  for 
Conway,  whither  I  now  begin  to  think  he  is  going,  &ud.m<Ctiii& 
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other  object  but  to  get  that  way  to  London,  you  must  wait  there 
for  me  ;  unless  you  can  leave  some  indication  where  the  roads 
divide,  to  indicate  the  way  you  have  gone," 

"  If  there  is  a  house  close  by,  or  any  person  standing  about, 
I  will  leave  a  message  for  you.  If  neither,  I  will  stick  a  piece 
of  newspaper  on  some  branch  of  a  tree,  or  post." 

"  That  will  do.     Quick  then !" 

Away  went  Amos ;  having  fortunately  for  himself  already 
breakfasted,  to  help  in  the  saddling  of  the  horses  ;  and  to  give 
directions  for  a  cup  of  coffee  to  be  got  ready,  and  a  paper  of 
sandwiches,  for  Baxendale  when  he  came  down  ;  knowing  that 
else  the  latter  would  start  without  food. 

Finding  his  own  horse  ready,  he  set  off,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  the  empty  carriage  still  standing  before  the 
hotel ;  so  he  stopped  where  he  could  from  a  short  distance 
watch  O'Neill's  departure ;  and  where,  probably,  he  might  be 
joined  by  Baxendale,  and  so  the  difficulty  of  their  junction — if 
divided  now — be  got  over. 

But  O'Neill  presently  came  out,  carrying  his  tourist's  pack  m 
his  hand,  followed  by  the  landlord  to  wish  him  good-bye.  He 
mounted  to  his  seat,  and  was  driven  rapidly  off. 

Amos,  anxiously  looking  back  for  Baxendale,  and  waiting  for 
him  till  he  saw  he  must  wait  no  longer,  then  put  spurs  to  hi* 
horse,  and  rapidly  followed  the  carriage,  which  was  already  out 
of  sight. 

Baxendale,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  rapid  in  his  own  move- 
ments ;  but  he  had  to  wait  some  minutes  for  his  bill,  no  one 
expecting  so  hurried  a  departure ;  and  when  he  got  that  he 
snatched  up  the  paper  of  sandwiches  that  Amos'  thoughtful- 
ness  had  provided,  but  would  not  wait  for  the  coffee,  though 
told  it  would  be  ready  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

As  he  mounted  and  rode  away,  his  anxious  thoughts  began* 
to  deal  with  this  unexpected  change  in  O'Neill's  plans ;  which 
seemed  to  imply  he  was  not  going  to  the  Blakes  after  all,  but 
was  hurrying  towards  London  by  the  nearest  way — perhaps 
owing  to  the  receipt  of  a  letter  at  the  hotel  on  his  arrival  there 
last  night. 

If  so,  he  was  deprived  of  his  first  object  and  intense  desire — 
to  be  able  to  track  him  to  the  very  house  where  his  wife  was  ? 
and  there  fulfil  upon  him,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  the  insatiable 
thirst  for  vengeance,  which  had  become  a  part  of  his  very  life. 

But  beyond  that  disappointment  loomed  the  danger  of  the 
still  greater  one — O'Neill's  escape  altogether;  through  the 
lessening  chance  of  a  meeting  under  circumstances  that  would 
permit  the  dealing  with  him  in  the  fashion  he  had  carefully 
shaped  out,  in  his  ever  busy  thoughts. 

And  then  again  he  reversed  his  previous  speculations,  and 
began  to  believe  that  this  sudden  change^  and  hurry,  and  in* 
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creased  expense — a  matter  of  some  moment  to  O'Neill — must 
be  due  to  a  very  different  kind  of  communication  than  the  one 
he  had  supposed — of  a  purely  business  character,  from  O'Neill's- 
principals  in  London. 

And  from  that  the  step  was  easy  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  his  wife  who  had  written  to  O'Neill,  and  that  the  hurry  was 
to  meet  her ! 

Suddenly  he  was  arrested,  bodily  as  well  as  mentally,  by  the 
eight  of  Amos  waiting  at  a  spot  where  the  road  turned,  as  if 
afraid  to  follow  for  some  little  time,  lest  he  should  be  seen. 

*As  Baxendale  rode  up  to  him,  Amos  said — 

u  All  right,  sir.  He  seems  to  have  nothing  in  his  mind,  but 
enjoying  the  sight  of  this  lovely  vale ;  which,  some  people  say,, 
has  no  equal  in  its  own  kind  in  any  other  part  of  the  world." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Baxendale.  "But  what 
makes  you  so  confident  ?" 

"  Well,  he  keeps  stopping  his  carriage  in  the  most  embarrass- 
ing way,  to  stand  up  and  look  round,  as  some  change  in  the 
prospect  attracts  him ;  and  he  has  once  or  twice  nearly  caught 
sight  of  me  in  consequence." 

"Nearly  only?"  asked  Baxendale  with  a  somewhat  harsh 
tone. 

'*  Only  that !  never  quite  !"  said  Amos  with  a  quick,  re-assur- 
ing air. 

u  He  is  skilful  at  deception,  Amos.  The  devil  himself  can't 
beat  him  at  that,  or  he  would  never  have  so  deceived  me.  He 
may  really  have  been  practising  to  trap  you,  thinking,  perhapsr 
of  last  night,  and  of  the  possibility  that  you  and  I  were  his 
companions  for  a  brief  moment  in  the  darkness.      So  be  wary  !" 

Amos  weighed  this  in  his  mind  slowly  and  carefully  before 
again  speaking,  and  then  said — 

UI  am  afraid,  sir,  you  are  right.  I  see  now  that  idea 
explains  all." 

"  Well,  we  must  not  keep  together.  He  must  not  in  that 
fashion  see  us  again.  So  go  off  at  the  very  first  cross-road  or 
lane  we  come  to ;  and  again  get  before  him,  while  I  keep  watch 
behind." 

And  thus  did  the  pair,  and  O'Neill,  in  the  closest  safe  pro- 
pinquity, pass  through  a  country,  where  at  various  points, 
Snowdon  rose  grandly  in  the  distance  ;  then  was  shut  out  by 
that  most  remarkable  of  British  mountains,  Moel  Siabod,  rising 
like  a  rude  but  tremendous  natural  monument  from  the  earth 
towards  heaven  ;  then  through  a  region  of  such  surpassing  fresh- 
ness and  spiritual  beauty,  that  but  for  the  road,  one  might  almost 
have  supposed  here  never  man  trod  ;  then  to  the  artist's  para- 
dise, Bettws-y-coed ;  and  so  through  Llanrwst,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Conway  to  the  town. 

During  the  passage  of  this  glowing  panorama  of  gra&ii  wA 
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lovely  scenery,  before  the  eyes  of  the  three  men,  two  were  blind 
practically  to  all  but  the  movements  of  that  ever-distant 
carriage ;  sometimes  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  through  the 
rising  of  the  wind,  or  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
driven  into  or  out  of  a  field  ;  sometimes  lost  by  the  windings  of 
the  road,  but  then  always  as  speedily  recovered  as  it  safely 
could  be. 

But  as  to  the  third  man,  his  enjoyment  of  all  he  saw,  and  of 
all  it  caused  him  to  think,  and  feel,  was  so  obviously  natural, 
that  at  last  even  Baxendale  was  constrained  to  own  Amos  had 
been  right  in  his  first  view ;  and  therefore  O'Neill  was  not 
hurrying  to  his  paramour  ;  and  therefore  he  (Baxendale)  would 
presently  have  to  take  the  most  careful,  but  most  absolute  pre- 
cautions against  letting  him  go  to  the  station  unobstructed. 

Warned  by  this  fear,  he  spurred  his  already  wearied  horse ; 
who  starting,  made  a  false  step,  and  presently  became  lame. 

Half  wild  with  rage,  but  calming  himself  as  he  best  could, 
Baxendale  dismounted,  and  lifted  the  horse's  feet  in  succession. 

In  one  of  them  he  found  a  stone,  so  tightly  wedged,  that  it 
was  some  minutes  before  he  could  get  it  out,  remount,  and 
hurry  onward,  alarmed  at  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
this  brief  delay  at  so  critical  a  moment. 

At  Conway  he  found  Amos  anxiously  waiting  his  coming,  who 
said — 

"  I  thought,  sir,  we  had  lost  him  ;  but,  instead  of  stopping 
at  the  station,  he  has  gone  on  beyond  it,  so  that  is  not  the 
place  he  was  bound  for." 

"  Where,  then  ?"  asked  Baxendale  in  a  sinister  tone. 

"  I  fear,  sir,  it  is  as  you  thought." 

"  Hurry  on,  while  I,  behind,  will  just  keep  you  in  sight." 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  O'Neill's  carriage  stopped  at  Mr. 
Blake's,  in  Colwyn  Bay ;  and  Amos  having  carefully  identified 
the  house  from  all  others,  but,  of  course,  knowing  nothing  of 
its  inhabitants,  returned  to  meet  Baxendale  with  the  news. 

Assuming  at  once  as  a  fact  that  his  wife  was  there,  Baxen- 
■dale's  features  grew  almost  black  with  emotion  and  fury,  though 
he  said  nothing  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Then,  remembering  his  promise  to  God  on  his  knees  before  he 
left  the  Woodlands  to  beware  of  sudden  beliefs  and  resolutions, 
he  said  to  Amos — 

"  Can  you  see  any  way  to  discover  who  are  the  tenants  of  that 
house  ?" 

"  I  will  try,  sir.     But  what  can  I  do  with  the  horse  !w 

"  There  is  a  glen  somewhere  at  the  back  of  Colwyn,  if  I 
remember  rightly,"  said  Baxendale ;  and  a  strange  light  seemed 
to  come  into  his  eyes  as  he  thought  of  it  and  its  possible  use. 
"  We  will  seek  it,  and  there  you  can  leave  me  with  the  horses.9 
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So  saying  he  led  the  way  till  he  saw  he  was  in  the  right 
direction,  and  then  said — 

u  Now,  Amos,  my  friend,  the  time  has  come,  I  think,  for  you 
to  serve  me  as  dearly  and  effectually  as  you  can  wish." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir,"  Amos  responded. 

u  But  for  the  present  moment  think  only  how  to  find,  without 
discovery  by  anyone,  who  lives  in  that  house — I  mean  as 
visitors." 

When  Amos  had  gone,  after  fastening  his  horse  to  a  tree, 
Baxendale  thought  he  could  do  no  better  than  imitate  his 
example;  and  then  lie  down  on  a  green  bank,  and  try  to  avoid 
reflection  or  feeling ;  since  neither  could  be  of  the  least  service, 
till  he  knew  whether  or  no  it  was  Blake's  house  (where  his  wife 
would  then  certainly  be)  that  O'Neill  had  entered. 

The  glen  was  very  lovely,  and  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  charmed  Baxendale  out  of  any  trouble  less  impor- 
tant than  the  one  that  now  held  him  fast. 

But  as  things  were,  he  could  only  look  with  lack-lustre  eye  on 
the  rich  carpet  of  ferns  spreading  far  and  wide ;  and  on  the 
gracefully  drooping  trees,  with  moss  in  some  cases  hanging 
from  their  upper  branches,  through  the  excessive  moisture 
caused  by  the  stream,  and  the  thickly  embowering  foliage. 

He  looked  at  but  saw  them  not,  and  soon  gave  up  the 
effort  so  to  chain  his  thoughts.  Then  once  more,  recurring  to 
his  position,  he  tried,  in  imagination,  to  follow  Amos's  steps, 
procedure,  and  results,  with  all  their  consequences. 

And  so  an  hour  passed  away;  when  he  started  up,  and 
moved  out  in  the  hope  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Amos's  figure 
approaching,  but  had  to  return.  Then,  after  walking  to  and 
fro  till  he  was  tired,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
strove  to  quiet  himself  by  closing  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  yet  another,  and  no  Amos. 

44  No  doubt,"  thought  Baxendale,  "  he  finds  it  difficult  to  meet 
anyone  who  can  answer  him  definitely,  without  risking  speech 
where  it  might  be  dangerous ;  as  I  vaguely  warned  him  against 
— thinking  of  the  possibility  of  his  falling  in  with  Mr.  Blake, 
or  with  Mrs.  Moran. 

"  Ay,  how  easily  that  might  jeopardise  my  every  chance  !  Is 
it  possible  that  this  has  happened  ?  and  that  Mr.  Blake,  in  his 
shrewd,  quick  way,  has  divined  what  is  in  the  wind — managed 
to  detain  him,  and  to  take  him  to  the  house  on  some  false 
pretence  or  other  ?" 

Fearful  now  were  the  hours  that  he  had  still  to  pass  through 
alone ;  and  it  was  not  until  darkness  made  the  glen  appear 
deep  midnight,  that  he  heard  Amos's  rapid  step,  and  hurried  to 
meet  him. 

"  I  have  succeeded  at  last  in  learning  who  are  the  inmates." 

44  Well  Y9  impatiently  exclaimed  Baxendale. 

o 
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"  A  Mr.  Blake,  and  a  Mrs.  Moran,  and  a  young  lady,  an 
invalid — bearing  your  name,  as  Mrs.  Baxendale." 

"As  I  expected,"  said  Baxendale,  after  a  long,  and  for  Amos, 
an  anxious  pause. 

"  But  what  of  him  /"  he  added. 

Amos  did  not  need  to  ask  to  whom  the  him  referred,  but 
immediately  answered — 

"  O'Neill  must  still  be  there." 

"  Must !     You,  then,  do  not  know  it  positively  ?" 

"  Well,  the  watching  that  he  did  not  leave  the  house,  never 
left  my  mind  through  all  the  long  search  and  delay  before 
finding  some  one  to  tell  me  who  were  the  other  inmates. 

"  But  at  times  I  found  myself  obliged  to  lose  sight  of  the  house 
for  a  few  minutes  only,  when  I  saw  how  the  time  was  passing, 
in  order  to  meet  figures  in  the  distance  who  might  help." 

"  He  may,  then,  have  slipped  out,  and  got  away  ?" 

"  It  is  possible,  but  highly  improbable,"  said  Amos. 

"  I'm  afraid,  Amos,  I  must  agree  with  your  conclusion.  It 
is  highly  improbable  O'Neill  will  leave  that  house  this  night  T 
And  therewith  he  moved  a  little  awav  for  self-commune. 

What  he  meant  by  words  that  apparently  contradicted  the 
fear  of  a  moment  before  that  O'Neill  had  got  away  unnoticed 
and  uncon fronted,  Amos  hardly  liked  to  think  of;  for  the 
whole  position  had  become  clear  to  him  at  last  by  the  discovery 
of  a  Sirs.  Baxendale  at  this  long-sought-for  house,  into  which 
he  had  tracked  Baxendale's  avowed  mortal  enemy,  O'Neill. 

The  conclusion  was  for  him  obvious — the  guilt  of  those  two 
persons ;  and  so  thinking,  all  his  dog-like  fidelity  and  unrea- 
soning attachment  to  Baxendale  for  the  sake  of  "  Auld  lang 
syne "  became  impregnated  with  a  deeper  and  higher  feeling 
of  the  justice  there  would  be  in  the  infliction  of  a  summary 
vengeance. 

And  thus  he  became  as  fully  and  unscrupulously  prepared 
for  whatever  might  happen  as  the  chief  personage  himself. 

As  to  him,  no  imagination,  however  vivid,  could  realise  the 
tortures  he  endured  at  this  crowning  proof,  that  he  had  been 
right  thoughout  with  regard  to  his  wife's  unfaithfulness,  and 
O'Neill's  execrable  villainy.     Here  they  were  again  together ! 

He  was  recalled  to  himself  by  Amos's  suggestion  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  night. 

But  all  that,  he  said,  he  left  to  Amos ;  whose  admirable  skill 
and  tact  through  these  late  days  he  was  deeply  conscious  of, 
while  saying  little  or  nothing  about  them. 
"  What  do  you  propose  ?"  he  asked  Amos. 
"  I  have  been  thinking,  sir,  how  would  it  do  if  I  took  the 
horses  to  Conway,  and  there  put  them  up  at  some  insignificant, 
out-of-the-way  inn,  and  then  returned  to  you  ?" 
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"  Yes ;  that  will  be  best,"  replied  Baxendale  mechanically, 
while  thinking  of  something  else. 

Amos  loosened  his  horse  from  the  tree,  and  when  that  was 
done,  and  he  was  about  to  mount,  Baxendale  again  spoke — 

"  Give  me  the  revolvers." 

"Out  of  the  case?" 

"  No ;  if  it  will  go  into  the  pocket  of  my  overcoat.  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  them  too  readily  accessible.  I  would  leave  them 
with  you,  but  that  he  may  come  forth  before  you  return." 

"  I  will  be  quickly  back,"  said  Amos,  as  he  took  the  case  from 
the  package  on  his  horse,  came  to  Baxendale,  and  slid  it  easily 
into  his  pocket. 

u  Mind,  I  shall  now  get  so  near  the  house  as  to  be  quite 
sure  be  cannot  come  forth  without  my  knowing.  And  there, 
when  you  come,  we  shall  both  stay  the  whole  night,  and  till 
daybreak  compels  a  partial  withdrawal.  Supposing,  that  is, 
if  he  does  not  soon  come  out,  and  go  somewhere  to  sleep  pre- 
paratory to  leaving  for  London,  as  I  still  think  he  may  ?" 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Amos,  as  mounting  his  horse,  and, 
receiving  from   Baxendale   the   reins   of  the  other  horse,  he 

trotted  swiftly  away  with  both. 

•         •"•         #         ♦         #         *         *         * 

Nothing  happened  pending  his  return,  when  Baxendale's 
first  movement  was  to  hand  to  him  the  case  of  revolvers,  but 
in  doing  so,  he  warned  him — 

"  You  must  not  from  this  moment  leave  me  for  more  than  a 
few  yards  distance !" 

4<  I  was  so  thinking,"  said  Amos — again,  as  always,  anticipa- 
ting Baxendale's  thoughts  and  wishes  at  critical  moments ; 
provided  only  the  general  features  of  the  situation  were  known, 
or  guessed  by  him. 

As  the  darkness  grew  complete,  and  brought  with  it  a  sense 
of  cold  to  both  the  men,  Amos  chose  a  position  out  of  the 
track  of  the  passers-by,  but  in  full  sight  of  the  house ;  and 
they  lay  down  on  the  sands,  close  to  each  other,  and  enveloped 
in  their  macintoshes  for  warmth. 

But  after  a  long  silence  and  rest,  Baxendale,  finding  he 
could  not  sleep,  rose  to  a  sitting  posture ;  and  then  bethought 
him  in  his  natural  kindliness  of  heart,  how  he  tried  Atnos's 
power  of  endurance  through  all  these  dreadful  days — Amos 
having  no  motive  such  as  he  had,  to  bear  all  patiently.  So  he 
*aid  to  him — 

"  While  I  sit,  you  may  sleep.  Trust  me,  I  shall  not  sleep 
At  all  this  night ;  or  if  I  do,  not  in  this  posture." 

tt  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Amos. 

**  But  I  do.     Sleep  if  you  can,  and  be  thankful." 

So  Amos  addressed  himself  to  sleep  with  such  effect  that  in 
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two  minutes  he  was  snoring,  and  so  remained  till  Baxendate 
heard  some  clock  striking  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Feeling  by  that  time   all  thought  and  feeling  were  alike 
dulled  by  sheer  exhaustion,  he  was  about  to  rouse   Amos 
keep  watch,  while  he  did  try  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two  of  slee 
certain  that  now  O'Neill  could  have  no  thought  of  leaving  t" 
house  before  to-morrow. 

But  as  the  last  possibility  of  O'Neill's  leaving  to-night  wi 
dismissed,  there  arose  a  new  thought,  which  sent  him  instant! 
to  his  feet,  and  then  to  pace  about  as  far  as  possible  from  t" 
notice  of  his  companion. 

It  was  a  thought  too  shocking,  in  many  of  its  development 
for  him  to  express  in  any  words,  but  which  from  that  mome 
never  left  him  throughout  that  awful  night. 

It  was  a  thought  that  began  thus  : 

"  While  I  am  here,  where,  at  this  moment,  is  O'Neill  ?'' 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 
How  Larky  was  Received  by  the  Blakes. 

The  letter  written  by  Norah  to  her  husband  of  course  coul*^ 
not  reach  him,  for  he  was  gone  from  The  Woodlands  before  ita 
arrival,  and  had  left  no  address  in  Wales. 

As  the  time  came  for  an  answer,  and  brought  nothing) 
Norah's  hope  and  confidence  were  greatly  shaken. 

But  when  another  day  passed  in  the  same  manner,  she  saw 
only  too  clearly  the  truth,  that  either  he  did  not  choose  to 
answer,  or  that  he  was  already  seeking  Larry ;  and,  therefore, 
her  worst  fears  were  probably  being  realised. 

Unable  to  move  in  any  way,  her  last  chance  to  help  having 
disappeared  with  the  failure  of  her  letter,  she  was  once  more 
plunged  into  such  a  state  of  distress  and  ceaseless  alarm,  that 
she  again  became  seriously  ill ;  and  it  was  all  that  her  father 
and  her  aunt  could  do  to  prevent,  by  ceaseless  attention,  the 
most  serious  consequences,  in  the  shape  of  a  brain  fever, 
which  threatened. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  long  delay  and  suspense  that 
still  ensued  without  any  kind  of  intelligence,  brought  at  last 
even  the  cool,  and  ordinarily  unsusceptible,  mind  of  Mr.  Blake 
to  share  the  fears  of  Norah,  and  of  Mrs.  Moran ;  and  to  cause 
him  nervously  to  expect,  hour  by  hour,  to  hear  of  some  dreadful 
iragedy. 

It  was  while  the  family  were  in  this  state  that  Larry,  in 
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glowing  health  and  spirits,  suddenly  appeared  to  Mr.  Blake  and 
Mrs.  Moran ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  life  within  the  walls  of  their  home. 

That  they  were  beyond  measure  surprised  and  delighted,  and 
they  were  in  no  mood  to  conceal  what  they  felt,  was  obviously 
natural  enough. 

But  it  was  equally  natural  that  Larry  should  be  filled  wit  h 
wonder  at  such  a  reception,  till  the  truth  was  partially  blurted 
out  by  Mr.  Blake  in  a  few  words. 

"  Norah,"  he  said,  "  thought  she  would  write  to  her  husband 
in  a  kindly,  loving  spirit  to  accept  his  final  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  she  originally  offered  through  you.  To  that  letter 
there  has  been  no  answer,  although  several  days  have  elapsed." 

But  on  this  matter  Larry  was  able  to  put  a  new  aspect  by  a 
reference  to  his  own  letter  to  Baxendale  concerning  the  picture ; 
and  by  his  knowledge  that  the  latter  was  in  Wales,  or  on  the 
way  thither,  at  the  very  time  Norah's  letter  was  sent ;  so  that 
Baxendale  might  not  even  yet  have  returned  to  The  Wood- 
lands. 

All  this  Mrs.  Moran  hastened  to  convey  to  Norah,  who  was 
again  obliged  to  lie  on  her  bed  throughout  much  of  the  day. 

Norah  followed  every  word  with  interest,  breathless  interest  ; 
and  eyes  now  dilating  with  wonder,  and  then  moistening  in 
deep,  overpowering  thankfulness  ;  which  silently  found  expres- 
sion to  God,  as  she  offered  up  to  Him  the  swelling  gratitude  of 
her  heart  for  so  great  a  relief;  but  which  presently  exhibited 
itself  also  to  her  aunt  in  a  fond  embrace,  and  an  outpouring  of 
joyful  tears. 

And  then  after  a  little  time  her  spirits  so  marvellously  im- 
proved, that  she  rose,  and  shortly  after  she  and  Mrs.  Moran 
came  into  the  room  where  the  two  men  were. 

As  Larry,  in  strong  but  guarded  emotion,  advanced  to  meet 
her,  he  could  not  but  observe  how  strongly  the  effects  of  the 
last  few  days  were  impressed  upon  her  features ;  in  spite  of  the 
sweet  happy  smile,  and  the  rising  colour  their  meeting  called 
forth. 

How  pleasantly  the  next  few  hours  were  passed  need  not  be 
told.  But  when,  after  dinner,  Larry  took  occasion  to  say  he 
was  going  to  sleep  at  Conway  for  the  night,  there  to  take  the 
first  train  to  Ixradon  on  the  morrow,  Mr.  Blake  bluntly 
remarked — 

u  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  say  you  are  tired  of  our  society  !" 

Larry's  kindling  face  and  laugh,  and  then  his  more  serious 
and  earnest  look  round  at  Norah  to  see  how  she  received  that 
idea,  caused  Mr.  Blake  to  add — 

"  Of  course  you  will  stay  here  for  the  night  ?    What  wj  ^ovj^ 
ladies?    Has  he  not  given  us  cause  enough  fot  tio\x\Afc^\ttVfe\^ 
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was  away,  that  he   may  be  fairly  called  on  to  make  the  best 
compensation  in  his  power,  now  that  he  is  here  ?" 

Mrs.  Moran  glanced  at  Norah  before  speaking,  then,  taking 
it  upon  herself  to  speak  for  both,  she  said — 

"  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  O'Neill  will  stay  as  long  as  he 
can.     We  can  perfectly  well  manage  a  bed  for  him." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  And  there  was  but  one  drawback  to 
the  happiness  of  the  evening  that  followed  as  regards  the  two 
men  : — 

Mr.  Blake  could  not  forget  how  he  had  intentionally  concealed 
from  Larry  the  fact  which  had  produced  Norah's  letter — her 
knowledge  that  Baxendale  had  discovered  O'Neill  to  be  the 
man  of  whom  he  was  ever  in  search. 

While  Larry  had  also  concealed  from  Mr.  Blake  the  fact  of 
his  meeting  with  two  men  in  his  walk  to  Festiniog,  whom  now 
hi*  began  to  believe  were  really  Baxendale  and  Amos,  and 
perhaps  in  search  of  him ;  though,  if  so,  he  could  not  imagine 
why  they  did  not  then  avow  themselves,  for  surely  after  his 
wishing  them  "  Good-night v  Baxendale  at  least  must  have 
recognised  him. 

Each  of  the  men  had,  of  course,  the  same  reason  for  their 
reticence — Blake  to  hide  from  Larry  that  which  might  trouble 
him,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  he  should  know,  since 
Baxendale  was  quiet ;  while  l^arry  was  equally  anxious  to  con- 
ceal from  Blake  a  meeting  that  might  seriously  modify  the 
latter's  present  impression  that  all  danger  had  passed  away,  and 
which  in  any  case  now  had  passed ;  for  in  a  few  hours  he  would 
be  in  the  train  for  London ;  whither,  he  felt  assured,  Baxendale 
would  never  follow  him,  unless,  indeed,  he  should  be  bo  affected 
by  Norah's  letter  that  they  would  be  at  once  reconciled,  and 
then  both  seek  him  with  motives  that  it  was  comforting  even 
t<»  think  of. 


CHAPTEK     XXXV 1. 
An  Unwilling  Dkparturk. 

The  breakfast  over  next  morning,  Larry  knew  it  was  time  to 
depart ;  but  still  lingered  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  realise  that 
last  moment  when  he  would  have  to  wish  Norah  good-bye, 
uncertain  still  what  might  happen  to  prevent  his  ever  seeing  her 
again. 

In  fact,  the  night  had  brought  with  it  a  superstitious  feeling 
of  danger  that  his  judgment  revolted  against,  but  could  not 
Imuitih. 
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The  delight  he  had  felt  in  being  able,  for  the  first  time,  to 
spend  some  hours  in  NorarTs  society,  brought  with  it  afterwards 
a  re-action ;  during  which  he  shrank  in  alarm  from  the  future 
that  lay  before  him,  and  so  once  more  became  conscious  how  he 
loved  her,  and  how  hopeless  such  love  was,  and  must  always 
be. 

And  happening  in  that  mood  to  recur  to  the  meeting  of  the 
two  men  on  the  Festiniog  road,  the  iucident  became  so  coloured 
with  the  feeling  of  the  hour,  that  he  began  to  speculate  on 
the  possible  consequences,  if  indeed  it  were  Baxendaie  he  then 
spoke  to,  but  who,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  would  not 
answer,  and  so  left  him  without  apparent  recognition. 

Could  he  in  any  way  have  discovered  his  (Larry's)  own 
personal  connection  with  Norah?  If  so,  anything  might  be 
expected  from  him  while  his  movements  were  so  mysterious. 
Sleep  at  last  stopped  these  depressing  influences,  but  left  on 
him,  when  he  woke  the  next  morning,  and  thought  of  his 
departure,  a  feeling  as  of  something  impending,  threatening 
either  himself  or  her,  and  suggesting  a  longer  stay  where  he 
was. 

This,  alas !  he  knew  to  be  out  of  the  question,  not  only 
because  of  his  immediate  duties  in  London,  but  also  because 
tb.£  extreme  delicacy  of  his  position  with  Norah  would  make 
even  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  linger  near  her  as  indelicate 
as  it  would  be  useless  ;  neither  she  herself  nor  her  father  would 
permit  that,  he  was  sure. 

So  nothing  was  left  but  for  him  at  last  to  rise  and  wish  them 
all  good-bye. 

Shaking  hands  first  with  Mrs.  Moran,  she  said  to  him — 

"  I  am  so  glad  we  have  seen  you.  You  have  done  us  all 
good." 

Next  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Blake,  the  latter  said,  with  a 
slv  smile  on  his  face — 

"  I  suppose  men  get  to  like  those  who  listen  to  them,  and 
make  much  profit  from  only  a  few  words." 

"  Mr.  Blake,"  responded  Larry,  "  your  speaking  to  me  as  you 
did  the  first  day  we  met  was  an  epoch  in  my  life  ;  and  I  have, 
indeed,  cause  to  thank  you." 

Then  came  the  parting  with  Norah,  who  needed  not  her 
father's  words  to  carry  back  her  thoughts  to  that  meeting  in 
the  Irish  glen,  where  she  also  had  seen  Larry  for  the  first  time, 
for  again  she  beheld  the  same  sorrowful  face  at  parting,  only 
infinitely  deepened  in  its  intensity  and  unconscious  signi- 
ficance. Again  she  felt  the  tremulous  fingers  ;  again  the  fixed 
look  under  which  her  own  also  again  became  downcast. 

**  Good-bye,"  he  said  in  quivering  accents. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  responded,  almost  inaudible  from  emotion. 

And  then  they  separated,  Mr.  Blake   accom\>tvxvyvug  \flcrrj 
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to  the  door,  wishing  him  a  pleasant  journey,  and  telling  him 
to  write  whenever  he  felt  the  inclination ;  and  that  if 
they  should  all  come  to  London  Larry  would  soon  have  them 
at  his  place. 

Another  grasp  of  hands  and  they,  too,  parted ;  and  Larry 
was  left  to  his  own  thoughts  as  he  strode  away,  not  daring 
once  to  look  back  lest  he  might  be  tempted  to  go  back,  and 
accept  the  invitation  that  Mr.  Blake  had  laughingly  pressed 
upon  him  during  breakfast — to  waste  another  day  over  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LLANDAFF. 

Even  as  a  bird,  returning  to  its  rest, 

Starts,  with  wide  circles  narrowing,  to  its  nest ; 

So  tread  my  feet  the  little  city  round, 

With  lingering  steps,  for  love  makes  "  holy  ground/' 

And  looking  towards  the  hills,  all  green  and  fair — 

Note  Garth's  great  naked  forehead,  bald  and  bare, 

With  its  one  crooked  tree,  one  lonely  gem, 

Fair  remnant  of  its  forest  diadem, 

While  fringes  of  soft  grey  and  purple  mist 

Drape  all  the  scene,  like  veils  of  amethyst — 

And  ever  as  I  walk,  there  murmurs  near 

TaflPs  limpid  waters  rippling  soft  and  clear, 

And  ever  as  they  flow,  there  floats  a  song 

"  Of  other  days  " — yet  flow  fair  Taff  along  : 

Dance  lightly  to  the  flowers  that  kiss  thy  rim ; 

Glance  brightly  neath  the  bridge's  archways  dim, 

While  on  its  ramparts,  leaning  here  awhile, 

Thy  circling  eddies  all  my  thoughts  beguile, 

Shaping  their  course,  and  gliding  still  with  thee, 

To  where  the  ever-changing  wondrous  sea 

Breaks  with  pent  force  upon  the  rocky  strands, 

The  rampart  walls  of  dear  Glamorgan's  lands. 

And  instant  thought,  o'er-leaping  time  and  space, 

Like  flash  electric  shows  me  every  face 

Of  Cromwell's  troopers — marked  with  purpose  strong 

(And  yet  withal  a  strange,  uncourtly  throng), 

Make  crafty  landing  from  the  little  fleet, 

Hold  Cardiff  fortress — fill  with  gloom  each  street. 

Blind  implements,  to  lofty  purpose  bent, 

Moved  by  one  soul  to  noble,  high  intent, 

Reaching  to  purer  air ;   through  storm  and  strife, 

Through  din  of  war ;  and  waste  of  human  life. 

Strange  that  within  thy  borders,  old  Llandaff, 

Up  sprang  the  fount  from  which  the  peoples  quaff 

Their  draughts  of  freedom!     Clearly  flowed  the  stream 

From  Kevenon.     And  there  perchance  in  dream 

Great  Cromwell  saw  his  greater  grandson  stand — 

An  uncrowned  King,  the  nation  in  his  hand. 

Sivansca.  Morvetr  Matkbk. 
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THE     HAVEN'S     MEAL. 

Fkom  the  Russian  of  Puschkin. 

Through  the  stubble-field  a  raven  flew, 
A  comrade  sails  forth  from  the  sable  crew : 
"  My  coal-black  brother,  give  voice  and  say 
What  man  shall  give  us  our  food  to-day  ? 

"  In  the  Elfen-vale  this  morn  I  saw 
A  royal  banquet  that  waits  our  maw, 
'Neath  the  gallows-tree  there  reeks  the  blood 
Of  a  noble  hero,  both  brave  and  good." 

"  Who  was  the  wretch  ?  who  struck  the  blow  ?" 
"  The  knight's  gray  falcon  him  well  doth  know, 
And  the  mettled  charger  he  erst  bestrode, 
And  the  young  wife  waiting  at  his  abode. 

"  But  his  comrade  the  hawk's  flown  far  in,  the  skv, 
And  the  murderer's  mounted  his  steed  to  fly : 
His  spouse  will  never  the  dead  knight  miss 
While  his  slaver  still  lives  for  her  to  kiss.v 

Philadelphia.  Henry  Phillips,  Junr.,  A.M.,  Ph.  I). 


RONDEL,  AFTER   SWINBURNE'S  "MOURNING." 

"  He  did  not  speak,  mother !"  is  the  word  which  the  maids  of 
to-day, 

Who  vie  with  each  other, 
Who  struggle  in  vain,  for  a  husband,  have  sadly  to  say, 

"  He  did  not  speak,  mother  V' 

Their  jealous  and    heart-burning    sighs,   they  try  bravely   to 
smother, 

When  abroad  in  the  fray, 
"  Disappointments  !"  they  Spartan-like  hide  from  each  other. 

But  as  "  Time  "  rushes  on,  and  years  face  them,  in  fearful  array, 

With  sneers  from  a  brother  ! 
This  cry  waxes  wilder  (for  hopeless  and  cold  is  the  way), 

"  He  did  not  speak,  mother/' 

Cardiff.  PATRICIA. 


PARODY   ON    THE    PASSAGE   "  WANTING  IS  WHAT  ?* 

In  Browning's  Joco%eria.. 

Come  is  the  Comer  ! 
Wild  winter  railing, 
Snowstorms  prevailing, 
Gone  is  the  Summeil 
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Bleak  looks  the  world, 

Yet  a  something  is  here, 
A  Picture,  but  waiting  the  Frame  to  appear. 

Bare  are  the  branches, 

Ne'er  a  flower  blooms, 
The  Roses  lie  dead,  unbemoaned  in  their  Tombs, 
Yet  come  has  Completion  !  that  marvellous  tinter,^ 
That  maketh  a  Paradise  even  in  winter ! 

Happiness  rife, 

Though  Death  reigns  around. 

For  sweeter  than  Life 

Is  Love  when  found, 

Love's  found  ! 
Cardiff.  Patricia. 


HEALTH. 


1  hope  that  it  is  not  poaching  upon  a  doctor's  prerogative  to 
write  about  health  without  having  a  license  to  feel  peoples' 
pulses  and  prescribe  for  them ;  at  all  events  I  will  steer  clear  of 
the  diagnosis. 

It  is  a  good  old  motto  that  "  Health  depends  upon  the 
liver."  Yes,  in  its  double  entendre.  Upon  the  wearer  and  user 
of  the  liver  as  much  as  upon  that  most  mysterious  of  human 
organs  itself.  Never  has  it  to  undergo  so  many  temptations  to 
be  torpid  and  out  of  order  as  in  these  later  days,  when  seden- 
tary occupations  allure  it  to  its  destruction  on  every  side — 
railways,  cabs,  omnibuses,  steamers,  tram  cars,  cycles,  and 
innumerable  other  temptations  are  ever  present  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  its  disease — insidious  traps  to  the  over- 
wrought brain,  the  busy  worker,  the  money  grubber,  or  the 
paterfamilias ;  he  who  heeds  not  perhaps  his  increasing 
weight,  and  proportional  inertia,  until  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
or  fifty  the  doctor's  brass  plate  for  the  first  time  has  an  interest 
for  him.  That  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  back,  and  aching 
in  the  limbs  has  not  yielded  to  Dr.  Cockle's  persuasive  remedies. 
There  must  be  some  cause  for  this  stoutness  about  the  waist, 
this  heated  breath,  and  oppressed  atmosphere  of  body.  It 
cannot  be  old  age  yet  ?  "  No,"  exclaims  the  doctor,  "  you  are 
a  hearty  man,  capital  lungs,  a  sound  heart,  but  getting  a  trifle 
fatty,  brain  clear,  and  limbs  straight,  but  your  liver,  my  dear 
sir,  is  the  weak  place,  wants  stirring  up,  more  aid  and  exercise, 
more  physical  exertion  in  a  moderate  kind  of  way,  and  you  will 
keep  your  liver  on  a  par  witli  the  wear  and  tear  of  your  head 
work.  One  piece  of  the  human  frame  should  not  be  over- 
worked at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Exercise,  my  dear  sir,  is 
what  every  moderately  sound  man  requires  through  the  days 
of  his  middle  life,  not  violent,  no  fierce  climbing  of  mountains, 
no  severe  bouts  of  rowing,  or  mad  exploits  of  riding,  no  wander- 
ings in  hot  climates,  or  rivalling  the  odd  feats  of  enthusiasts. 
Give  your  constitution  a  chance,  go  for  a  walk  in  Wales,  and 
then  you  will  be  fit  for  the  Health  Exhibition.  On  your  return 
call  and  tell  me  how  you  are,  or,  better  still,  give  me  a  short 
account  of  your  trip  in  writing  ;  a  few  hours  with  your  pen  will 
keep  you  from  overdoing  the  exercise  of  your  limbs,  while  it 
will  amuse  me,  who  cannot  practise  what   I  preach." 
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"  It's  a  bargain,  doctor,  here's  your  fee.     Good  morning." 
N.B. — The  patient  was  bribed  to  allow  his  letters  to   see 

daylight  in  the  Red  Dragon,  by  way  of  a  gratis  prescription 

for  Health. 

June  18th,  1884. 
Dear  Mbdicus, — Your  prescription  is  being  acted  upon  with  a  zeal  I  trust 
yon  will  commend,  but  which  almost  outruns  discretion.  The  via  iuertite  of  a 
railway  journey  has  been  concluded,  and  I  find  myself  cast  adrift  on  a  somewhat 
tare  plateau,  with  nothing  very  inviting  in  the  outlook  towards  the  east — only 
bleak  ridges  of  hills  that  lie  perfectly  even  and  uninterestingly  against  the  sky 
line,  with  an  intervening  low  land,  little  better  than  reclaimed  bog  land.  It 
needs,  therefore,  no  persuasion  to  cast  a  more  wistful  glance  westwards,  where 
the  nearer  hills  break  into  a  gorge,  and  a  sweet  babbling  little  river  meets  me 
with  an  invitation  to  explore  its  more  youthful  wanderings.  Houses  white  and 
clean  dot  its  banks,  until  they  culminate  in  a  pretty  street,  each  habitation  betray- 
ing a  desire  most  warmly  put  forth  to  take  in  lodgers.  1  resist  these  temptation* 
for  another  quarter  of  a  mile,  only  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  hospitable  Dolcoed 
House.  Here  1  contemplate  a  preliminary  peep  at  Welsh  mountain  scenery, 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  couple  of  chums.  In  truth,  I  don't  know  such  a 
unique  place  as  this  Llanwrtyd  Wells — something  like  a  little  Bad,  or  watering 
place  at  the  foot  of  a  Bavarian  gorge,  only  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  houses 
differs,  and  the  hills  are  scarcely  so  high  or  grand.  The  river  Irvon  is  picturesque 
to  a  degree,  shaded  on  either  side  with  grand  old  oaks  and  alders  that  almost 
shake  hands  over  its  well-worn  boulders — and  far  up  the  hills  on  the  left  are 
woods  and  plantations  that  help  to  clothe  the  landscape  with  warmth,  and  con- 
trast charmingly  with  the  grey  rock-strewn  expanse  on  the  right.  The 
grounds  at  Dolcoed  need  no  description  from  me,  as  you  have  already  read  of 
them  in  the  Red  Dragon.  I  dared  not  taste  the  sulphurous  water  that  annually 
heals  its  thousands  here,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  yourself  its  smell,  or 
try  to  believe  it  nectar.  Dolcoed  itself  excels  in  comforts,  and  both  Mr.  Jones 
and  his  better-half  are  "  all  that  my  fancy  painted  them."  Not  all  strangers  here 
either,  for  a  horny  hand  greets  me  in  my  walk,  and  Mr.  Kilsby  Jones  points 
proudly  and  invitingly  to  his  villa,  nestling  amid  the  trees  and  rocks  half  a  mile 
away  up  yonder.  I  think  now  of  your  injunctions,  dear  Medieus,  and  resist  the 
delights  of  an  evening  with  one  of  the  most  independent,  amusing,  and  talented 
men  of  whom  Wales  can  boast  herealxmts. 

My  business  is  the  stern  reality  of  facing  to-morrow  the  wilderness  of  hills  that 
lies  ahead  of  me.  Thanks  to  an  old  uneasy  peacock,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  your  injunctions  to  the  letter,  and  copying  the  lark.  Long 
before  6  am.  I  had  rubbed  my  eyes,  tubl>ed,  and  was  bustling  up  the  servant 
for  breakfast,  and  my  friends  from  their  slumbers,  so  that  soon  after  6.30 
am.  we  were  en  route  for  Abergwessyn, — six  miles  of  meandering  road 
by  Irvon  side,  guiltless  of  engineering,  and  thereby  giving  us  as  it  rose 
and  fell  more  varied  peeps  of  the  increasing  beauties  that  nature  has  showered 
on  this  secluded  valley  ad  libitum.  The  rocks  are  of  a  slate  formation,  and 
look  like  vieing  some  day  with  North  Wales  as  a  means  of  industry,  when 
times  are  better,  and  Bethesda  is  past  its  prime.  About  half-way  a  pretty 
shooting  box  of  Mr.  Penry  Lloyd's  is  perched  at  a  corner  of  the  valley, 
keeping  sentinel  over  the  way  we  had  come.  Abergwessyn  itself  is  a  point 
of  departure,  where  farming,  civilisation,  hedges  and  enclosures  entirely 
give  way  to  open  pasturage  and  wild  grandeur.  It  is  celebrated  for  having 
three  places  of  worship,  as  many  houses,  and  a  school.  Its  ancient  church  is  well 
nigh  the  smallest  in  WaleB  (thirty  feet  by  fifteen  feet)  ;  the  new  one,  a  monster 
for  the  requirements  of  such  a  spare  population,  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  at 
the  cost  of  many  thousands,  by  Miss  Thomas,  of  Penkenig,  in  memory  of  her 
father  and  brother.  It  is  massive  and  true  Gothic,  but  I  longed  to  take  it  bodily 
from  such  an  obscure  hiding-place,  even  as  far  down  as  the  Wells.  The  Dissen- 
ting chapel  stands  between  the  two,  and  probnbly  is  not  the  least  used  of  them. 
The  Grouse  Inn,  and  Lost  Hope,  a  big  sheep  farmer,  too,  help  to  make  Abergwessyn 
a  place  of  comfort,  and  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  last  link  between  the  civilisation 
of  Breconshire,  and  the  far  away  villages  of  Cardiganshire,  sixteen  miles  to  the 
westward.    Here,  too,  we  bid  good-bye  to  the  last  vestige  of  the  Eiiglv%Yi\&TygOA^pv 
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.clothed  even  in  it*  Welshiest  patois.  Still  keeping  in  sight  the  banks  of  the  Irvou, 
although  mounting  considerably  above  them,  the  road,  little  used  by  wheel*,  bear* 
sharply  to  the  west,  and  for  the  next  mile  or  ho  there  is  a  trio  of  ecstasies  at  the 
beauties  of  this  noted  gorge,  park -like  in  its  grouping  of  oaks,  far  up  the  hill  sides 
and  interspersed  here  and  there  with  thick  undergrowth,  while  on  both  sides  it  i* 
seamed  with  rocky  dingles,  into  which  tho  sun  seems  uuable  to  penetrate,  and 
where  trickle  the  tiniest  rivulets  that  have  their  birthplace  in  the  moist  hill  top*— 
on  occasion  toweling  into  majestic  waterfalls  at  the  beck  of  the  element*. 
Another  mile  and  the  landscape  discloses  a  grand  panorama  of  rocks  on  either 
side,  cut  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  made  more  interesting  by  the  hovering  and 
.circling  of  a  big  buzzard  over  their  dizzy  heights.  Three  miles  and  we  bid  good- 
bye to  the  Irvon  gorge,  although  not  till  we  have  passed  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm 
in  the  river,  called  in  Welsh,"  The  Wolf's  Jump."  Hereby,  no  doubt,  hangs  a  legend 
of  which  we  must  plead  ignorance  ;  perchance  it  ranks  in  the  same  era  as  Twm 
Shon  Catti's  cave,  which  lies  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  us.  The  road 
zigzags  easily  up  the  left  hand  side  of  the  valley,  and  we  are  soon  on  the  level  hill 
top,  panting,  and  glad  to  take  a  survey  of  the  position.  "  Want  of  condition,"' 
dearMedicus,  I  hear  you  say,  as  you  read.  Dirigarn,  the  highest  point  in  Brecon- 
shire,  except  the  Beacon,  is  close  on  the  north  of  us,  while  the  peaks  of  the  South 
Cardiganshire  hills,  across  the  Towy,  are  innumerable  and  puzzling- 
Time  is  called,  and  we  drop  down  into  the  Towy  Valley,  a  mile  below  Nant- 
stalwyn,  the  first  large  homestead  that  nestles  on  tho  infant  Towy — and  many  a 
story  could  that  unpretending  little  place  tell  of  the  stormy  days  that  are  past, 
could  it  but  write  its  own  history.  Its  floor  is  literally  the  polished  slate  n»ck. 
without  crack  or  seam,  and  it  defies  the  elements  as  of  yore.  Oh,  that  cup  •  •! 
milk  that  came  out  of  that  cavern  of  a  dairy  !  Nectar  never  equalled  it. 

Three  more  long  miles  of  less  interesting  wilderness  up  the  fast  lessening  Towy 
and  we  are  at  Moel  Frisky,  where  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  our  way,  for  we  bail 
determined  on  fishing  at  rout*'  somewhere,  and  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  resting 
place.     This  found  no  dissentient  in  your   humble   patient.     A  girl   and  a  b>»y 
appeared   from  the  mean   looking  cot,  and   the    several  Welsh  salutations   and 
shaking  of  heads  were  exchanged,  wheu  we  inquired  our  way  to  Llyn  Guunon.   It 
is  not  every  school  inspector  who  adds  Welsh  to  his  attainments,  but  here  even 
a  smattering  from  one  of  our  party  was  a  godsend.     More  milk  here  and  a 
cigarette,  and  after  much  pointing  of  directions  in  Welsh,  we  were  assured  Llyn 
(xunnon  was  only  two-and-a-half  miles  to  the  right  of  us.  Of  road,  however,  it  was 
clear  there  was  none,  and  after  following  one  little  letter  than  a  sheep  path  f«»r  a 
mile  we  had  to  trust  to  our  bumps  of  locality.     Of  course  we  soon  got  into  open 
order.     The  Inspector  was  certain  he  knew  the  way  to  the  left,  while  I,  baked  and 
buffeted  as  I  was,  held  an  equally  sure  opinion  to  the  right.    Wise, however, iu  our 
generation,  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  one  another  while  skirmishing  in  extended 
order,  and  I  had  the  joy  at  last  of  cheeiing  on  my  friends  by  the  first  view  of  the 
lovely  Llyn  that  lies  embosomed  in   the   very  heart  of  these  green  waving  hills. 
Like  discoverers  of  old,  we  sat  down  to  libate  over  the  joy  and  quiet  of  the  scene, 
and  to  vote  ourselves  the  cleverest  fellows  in  the  world  for  having  found  our  way. 
It  was  noon  and  we  had  walked  a  distance  of   fifteen  miles.     My  liver  already 
seems  thankful,  if  my  limbs  do  not  respond  so  loyally  to  the  call  made  upon 
them.     Poor  little  fish  !    Yes,  they   are   very  small  in   Gunnon,  for  a  lake  of 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and   when   three   sturdy  men  up  to    their 
knees  in   its  shallow   *ides  set  to   work  to  flog  at  them  simultaneously,  it  must 
have  been  a  trying  day  for  them,  and  yet  we  could  only  boast  of  having  defeated 
about  fifty  in  three  hours,  and  my  companions  were  impatient  for  fresh  adventure. 
In  truth,  there  was  food  for  it  close  at  hand,  for  a  brown  brindled  bull  was  holding 
court  close  to  the  lake,  and  was  eager  for  an  encounter  with  an  Englishman  on 
terra  firma.     Adopting  op[M>site  tactics,  however,  I  stuck  to  the  water,  where  he 
declined  to  hazard  a  combat,  and  so  I  out-manoeuvred  him. 

Llyn  Egnant  was  next  our  point,  and  in  less  than  two  miles  we  once  more 
flung  down  our  fly  casts  on  its  waters.  Never  did  Egnant  look  so  beautiful  as 
this  evening,  with  the  sun  glittering  on  its  waves,  and  peaceful  nature 
reposing  everywhere  under  its  influence.  The  whistle  of  the  golden  plover, 
the  call  of  the  curlew,  the  shrill  note  of  the  sandpiper,  and  the  quack  of  the 
wild  duck  and  teal  aroused  at  our  approach,  told  us  that  bird  life,  at  all  events, 
revelled  here,  while  the  cormorant  and  seagull  rose  to  leave  their  faWnri  visiting 
'/UArters.    A  snipe  went  whistling  away  from  our  very  feet,  uttering  m  he  flew 
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an  uncommon  cry  that  told  us  we  were  invading  his  nest,  while  the  grey  plover 
-curvetted  over  us  as  if  we  had  been  his  bitterest  foes.  The  raven  croaked  on 
high,  and  the  heron  flapped  off  to  adjoining  feeding  grounds,  one  or  other  of  the 
adjoining  lakes  where  opposition  fishermen  were  absent.  It  was  no  use  a 
weary  man  trying  to  fish,  far  better  to  sit  down  and  contemplate  Llyn  Egnant 
And  its  wondrous  capabilities  for  aiding  in  London's  water  supply.  How  vividly 
it  all  came  crowding  on  my  mind.  The  disordered  liver  wan  forgotten  and  I  lived 
in  a  new  world  of  visionary  existence  until 

M  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  wleep," 

came  to  my  rescue,  and  I  was  oblivious  to  all  things,  even  the  shouting  of  my 
companions  across  the  lake  that  they  were  packing  up  their  rods  preparatory  to 
a  trudge  down  to  our  proposed  quarters  at  Pontrhydfendigaid.  Had  it  not 
been  for  those  forty  winks  probably  I  should  never  have  reached  the  hospitable 
Bed  Lion  that  night 

My  next  letter  shall  tell  you,  my  dear  Medicus,  of  our  further  adventuies,  and 
how  your  prescription  in  search  of  health  is  working. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

Shrewsbury.  R.  D.  Green  Prick. 
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A  Dream  of  the  Past. 

A  bright  summer's  day,  with  all  the  glad  sights  and  sounds 
that  its  soothing  warmth  seems  to  call  into  life.  The  laughter 
of  the  children  ripples  more  sweetly  that  there  is  no  chilling 
blast  to  drive  them  home  to  heavier  clothing  and  curtailed 
freedom.  Let  them  make  the  most  of  the  sunshine,  it  will  last 
none  too  long ;  this  and  their  own  life's  summer  are  much 
alike  in  that,  save  indeed  that  the  summer  day  may  come 
again,  but  the  summer  of  life  once  lived  and  passed,  who  can 
live  again  that  blissful  period  of  ignorance  when  all  men  are 
good  and  happy  ?  No  heart-rending  scenes  of  pain  and  sorrow,. 
no  knowledge  of  the  base  mean  motives  which  move  the  spring* 
of  life,  no  stings  of  conscience  are  there  to  mar  the  sweet 
unreasoning  accord  in  which  we  exist  with  all  about  us.  It  is 
on  just  such  a  bright  summer  day  that  the  old  castle  ruins 
have  the  greatest  attraction  to  me.  How  their  time-worn 
aspect  contrasts  with  the  young  life  clustering  in  their 
midst  !  Here  while  the  children  rush  by — the  whole  interest 
of  their  existence  bent  for  the  moment  on  hoop  or  ball — 
thoughts  of  past  hopes  which  have  blossomed  and  died,  of  past 
hates  and  fears  long  ago  swallowed  up  with  those  who  felt  them 
in  the  far  away  mist  of  oblivion,  which  wraps  its  dim  veil  round 
all  whom  our  father  Time  has  passed  in  his  royal  progress- 
— these  all  crowd  in  a  tangled  maze  through  my  thoughts,, 
until  out  of  the  obscurity  a  new  scene  presents  itself  to  my 
view.     Far  away  in  the  distance  die  the  children's  voices. 

How  changed  the  day !  The  wind  rushes  in  keen  blasts 
round  the  walls  and  along  the  passages  of  the  ancient  castler 
while  outside  the  thud  of  the  advancing  waves  resounds  in 
distinct  rhythm  against  the  cliffs  by  which  one  half  of  the 
castle  is  bounded.  I  am  standing  in  the  guard  room  unseen,. 
or  unnoticed  by  those  about  me.  A  wintry  afternoon ;  small 
wonder  that  those  who  can  be  spared  for  a  moment  from  the 
walls,  for  the  castle  is  besieged,  are  glad  to  press  round  the 
cheerful  fire  which  burns  on  the  hearth.  That  the  besieged 
expect  assistance  is  evident  from  the  conversation,  or  rather 
monologue,  for  it  is  carried  on  principally  by  one  man-at-arms^ 
who  is  evidently  in  authority  over  his  comrades. 
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"A  gruesome  night,  my  masters  ;  right  glad  shall  I  be  to  have 
our  young  master  back,  aid  or  no  aid.  Methinks  the  storm 
waxes  higher  every  moment." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  opening  of  some  door  caused  the  wind 
to  rush  bowling  down  a  neighbouring  passage,  carrying  a  sound 
with  it  which  might  have  been  the  despairing  wail  of  some 
demon-chased  soul.  An  involuntary  shudder  passed  through 
the  group,  while  one  or  two  devoutly  crossed  themselves  as  a 
safeguard  against  all  terrors,  spiritual  or  otherwise.  Hurrying 
footsteps  now  made  themselves  heard. 

"  What  ho  there,  Martin,  hasten  to  the  great  hall ;  the  Lady 
Gwenllian  awaits  news  of  what  passes  on  the  walls,  and  would 
fain  question  thee  in  person  on  the  matter.  Look  to  it  that 
thou  fright  her  not  with  that  long  visage  and  doleful  expres- 


sion." 


"  'Tis  late  in  the  day,  youngster,  for  old  Martin  to  learn  his 
duty  of  the  first  springald  that  lists  to  teach  him,"  angrily 
answered  Martin,  who,  so  saying,  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
the  guard  room,  while  the  page  whose  forward  remarks  had 
roused  his  ire  remained  behind,  to  pick  up  what  stray  pieces 
of  information  he  could  from  the  soldiers,  whose  tongues,  now 
their  owners  were  alone,  wagged  much  more  freely  on  current 
events.  On  one  subject  all  were  agreed,  namely,  that  without 
the  assistance  which  young  Henry  Whitby,  the  Constable's  son, 
had  undertaken  his  perilous  journey  to  Conway  to  seek,  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  out  the  castle  for  many  days  longer  against 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Parliamentary  forces. 

The  siege  had  already  lasted  long  enough  to  make  a  visible 
hole  in  the  supplies  which  had  been  gathered  from  the  country 
around  at  the  first  alarm  of  the  enemy's  advance,  for  with  these 
supplies  had  come  in  many  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
and  outlying  villages,  and  also  those  families  whose  known 
Royalist  proclivities  made  them  a  mark  for  the  revenge  or 
cupidity  of  the  Roundheads. 

Among  these  was  one  whose  every  thought  was  centred  on 
the  absent  son  of  the  Constable  of  the  castle,  and  anxious, 
indeed,  were  the  forebodings  that  filled  her  heart  as  she  paced 
the  great  hall  awaiting  the  advent  of  Martin,  with  whom  she 
had  already  struck  up  an  acquaintance  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  young  master.  At  Martin's  proposal  she  and  her 
aged  father  accompanied  him  round  the  castle  to  view  the 
busy  preparations  which  were  going  forward  in  all  parts  to 
withstand  the  now  hourly  expected  attack  of  their  foes,  who 
were  encamped  on  Pendinas  hill,  from  which  commanding 
position  they  were  enabled  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  either  to  enter  or  quit  the 
castle.  Lowly  reverence  had  old  Martin  made  as  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  future  Chatelaine. 
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"God  bless  her  sweet  face,"  he  said  to  himself;  "she  deserves 
a  happier  lot  than  she  is  likely  to  find  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
for  I  much  misdoubt  me  that  we  shall  see  the  young  master's 
face  again.  Not  so  much  as  a  bird  can  escape  their  sight, 
ruffians  that  they  are,  now  their  blood  is  up.  And  'tis  said  that 
Oliver  himself  is  with  them." 

"  Ah,  lady/'  continued  he,  "little  did  old  Martin  think  to 
see  the  day  when  all  this  misery  should  come  upon  the  colonel 
and  his  family." 

But  while  the  old  veteran  goes  on  his  way  lamenting  the  unto- 
ward fate  which  was  fast  approaching,  Colonel  Whitby  was,  with 
keen  eye  and  ready  tongue,  by  turns  inspecting  the  defences  and 
encouraging  the  soldiers  who  were  already  looking  disheartened 
:md  hopeless,  for  a  report  had  unfortunately  spread  among 
t  hem  of  the  rapidly  increasing  scarcity  of  provisions.  With 
mingled  hope  and  dread  Colonel  Whitby  scanned  the  surroun- 
ding country  for  the  assistance  which,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  his  son 
had  gone  to  seek.  Another  day,  and  they  would  be  actually 
wanting  food.  His  gloomy  anticipations  were  cut  short  by  a 
messenger  who,  in  breathless  excitement,  came  to  inform  him 
that  the  sentinel  on  the  eastern  tower,  which  commanded  a 
full  view  of  the  enemy's  encampment,  had  descried  a  detach- 
ment of  his  forces  rapidly  descending  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  Llanbadarn.  Hurrying  to  the  eastern  tower 
(  olonel  Whitby  soon  saw  for  himself  that  a  change  from  the 
waiting  tactics  of  the  besiegers  was  imminent,  for,  one  after 
another,  large  bodies  of  troops  came  pouring  down  the  hill  on 
to  the  flat  below,  until  the  whole  formidable  array  stood  ready 
for  action.  It  was  evident  that  they  contemplated  an  attack 
under  shelter  of  the  fast  gathering  shades  of  night. 

And  now  the  tramp  of  measured  footsteps  could  be  distinctly 
heard,  with  an  occasional  word  of  command  as  the  orderly  body 
advanced.  Small  hope  indeed  for  those  poor  prisoned  ones, 
weak-hearted  from  disappointed  and  fast  fading  hopes,  fit 
followers  of  a  failing  cause  whose  knell  was  already  rung! 
With  gallant  effort  did  Colonel  Whitby  endeavour  to  rally  his 
men  by  promise  of  speedy  succour  from  Conway.  His  words 
were  met  with  chilling  silence,  and,  worse  still,  suppressed 
murmurs  might  be  heard  that  it  were  better  to  surrender  at 
once  and  save  further  bloodshed,  than  to  throw  their  lives  away 
like  madmen  in  a  useless  effort.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it* 
the  garrison  was  thoroughly  disheartened.  Fighting  for  their 
king  might  be  a  beautiful  sentiment,  but  saving  their  own  lives 
was,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  a  far  more  tangible  reality. 

With  trumpets  sounding,  a  herald  now  advanced  to  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  and  demanded  its  surrender  in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth . 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Colonel  Whitby,  "  that  we  will  have  no 
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traitors  to  their  king  within  these  walls  while  there  remain 
loyal  hearts  to  defend  them.  And  God  alone  knows  how  long 
that  will  be,"  he  added  aside  to  Martin,  who  stood  by. 

"  If  they  desert  you,  sir,  in  this  extremity,  who  have  been  so 
good  and  lenient  a  ruler,  may  they  get  all  the  mercy  they 
deserve  from  old  Nick  and  his  godly  crew,"  said  the  old  soldier. 
Through  the  rapidly  increasing  darkness  they  could  discern 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  as  they  placed  in  position  the 
cannon  and  the  various  implements  to  be  employed  in  storming 
the  castle. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  castle,  whose  cliffs  were  washed  by 
the  sea,  except  at  low  tide,  was  a  small  postern  door,  so  built 
into  the  wall  as  to  be  imperceptible.  It  opened  by  a  spring, 
the  secret  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  Constable  and  his 
son.  Steps  were  cut  irregularly  in  the  cliff,  which  led  down  to 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  tide,  and  no  lower.  So  as  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  risk  of  detection  when  the  tide  was  out, 
the  steps  themselves  had  been  purposely  allowed  to  become 
orergrown  with  weeds  and  brambles,  so  that  to  any  but  the 
initiated  an  attempt  to  climb  the  cliff  at  that  point  would  have 
appeared  absolute  madness.  While  the  hostile  preparations 
were  going  forward  in  front  of  the  castle,  this  small  door  opened, 
admitting  a  young  man,  who,  by  his  exhausted  appearance  and 
dripping  clothes,  seemed  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
watery  grave.  There  was  no  mistaking  him  from  the  strong 
likeness  he  bore  to  his  father.  He  was  evidently  aware  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  for,  with  a  hasty  glance  round  the  outer 
court  in  which  he  stood,  which  was  empty,  he  hurried  forward 
to  the  front  of  the  castle. 

u  Alas,  my  father,  I  am  returned  alone.  No  help  could  they 
of  Conway  give  us,  being  themselves  in  extremity  and  on  the 
verge  of  surrender." 

As  he  thus  spoke  he  was  recognised  by  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  soldiers,  who  forgot  their  wonder  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  re-appearance  in  the  deathblow  to  their  hopes 
which  his  presence  there  alone  gave  them.  The  Constable 
received  the  news  in  sorrowful  silence.  The  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  cause  seemed  almost  to  overwhelm  him. 

"The  Lady  Gwenliian,"  murmured  Henry.  "Methinks  it 
were  well  to  let  her  and  her  father  know  of  my  return." 

"True,  my  son,  hasten  to  them,  and  afterwards  we  will 
together  inspect  the  defences." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  cannonade  commenced.  For  a  short 
time  it  seemed  as  though  the  well-built  walls  would  resist  with 
impunity  the  terrific  attack  to  which  they  were  subjected,  but 
at  last  crumbling  bits  of  masonry  showed  that  the  work  of 
destruction  was  taking  effect.  The  soldiers,  who,  now  that  the 
fighting  had  commenced  in  earnest,  seemed  to  have  raWiedi  Wx&\£ 
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failing  courage,  worked  with  a  will  to  repair,  as  for  as  possible, 
their  damaged  defences. 

As  Henry  hurried  back  after  snatching  a  brief  interview  with 
his  betrothed,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  rent  the  air,  while  the 
dead  forms  of  those  he  had  but  lately  left  full  of  life  met  him 
at  every  step,  showing  how  the  already  scanty  garrison  had 
been  thinned.  Soon  the  sorely  pressed  defenders  of  the  castle 
were  at  their  last  extremity,  and  Colonel  Whitby  saw  the 
uselessness  of  prolonging  the  unavailing  struggle.  During  a 
pause,  therefore,  in  the  attack,  while  the  assailants  were 
gathering  their  forces  for  a  final  effort  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm,  Henry,  bearing  a  white  flag,  went  forth  to  make  the  best 
terms  he  could  for  the  surrender  of  the  castle.  These  were 
short  and  concisely  given,  more  merciful  indeed  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope  for.  The  castle  was  to  be  cleared  of  all  those 
at  present  sheltering  behind  its  walls  within  an  hour's  time, 
when  it  would  be  destroyed,  that  it  might  no  more  serve  as  a 
harbour  for  those  malcontents  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  ruler. 

As  the  little  train  wended  its  way  slowly  through  the  now 
open  gates  and  across  the  lowered  drawbridge,  they  looked 
indeed  a  forlorn  spectacle.  First  came  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  in  some  show  of  order,  with  the  Constable  at  their  head, 
and  following  them  in  pell-mell  hurry  came  all  those  extraneous 
members  of  the  community  who  had  by  their  presence  caused 
such  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  castle.  Last  of  all 
came  young  Henry,  with  the  Lady  tTwenllian  and  her  father; 
the  latter,  from  age  and  the  troublous  times  through  which  they 
were  passing,  had  become  almost  childish,  and  it  had  required 
all  their  joint  efforts  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  quit  the 
castle.  He  seemed  to  labour  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
responsible  to  the  king  for  its  safety,  and  now  as  they  neared 
the  bridge  no  inducement  would  make  him  pass  on. 

Already  they  were  left  behind  by  the  rest  of  their  party,  who, 
in  the  confusion,  had  no  leisure  to  spare  for  other  peopled 
troubles,  and  the  allotted  time  having  expired,  they  knew  that 
the  already  ruined  walls  might  at  any  moment  be  fired,  for  the 
enemy,  having  kept  to  their  agreement,  would  not  be  visited 
by  compunctions  as  to  the  fate  of  those  who  should  be  still 
lingering  in  the  doomed  place. 

44  Ply,  I  beseech  you,"  cried  Henry  to  the  Lady  Gwenllian, 
finding  all  argument  thrown  away  on  her  old  father.  "  Every 
moment  you  remain  is  torture  to  me." 

"  What !  and  leave  j-ou  and  my  father !  Of  what  value 
would  life  be  to  me  should  I  be  left  alone  ?  Far  rather  would 
I  perish  here." 

"  Nay,  but  for  our  sakes  I  implore  you.     He  will  surely  follow 
when  he  misses  you  from  \ns  s\ta.   Geo  ^\>L\lft  there  is  yet  time 
for  you — for  us  all  to  be  s&\e&"  \ 
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While  he  spoke  Henry  could  see  a  confusion  in  the  troop 
which  had  just  passed  the  castle  walls.  His  father  had 
evidently  discovered  their  absence;  he  could  even  see  the 
Constable  turn  to  re-enter  the  castle  in  search  of  them,  when — 
who  can  tell  whether  it  was  design  or  accident  ? — a  tremendous 
explosion  upheaved  the  very  ground  they  stood  on,  and  with 
crash  after  crash  fell  the  massive  walls.  Those  mighty  defences 
that  had  so  often  successfully  withstood  the  attacks  of  Welsh 
Prince,  or  English  Baron,  whichever  might  for  the  time  by 
the  varying  fortunes  of  war  happen  to  be  the  aggressor,  were 
now  tumbling  to  their  final  ruin. 

And  what  of  those  who  lay  buried  beneath  that  pile? 
Darkness  overwhelms  me,  shutting  out  from  view  the  choking 
clouds  of  dust,  and  blackened  wreck  of  walls,  and  I  seem  to 
hear  a  voice  from  out  the  ages  calling  me  back  from  my  dreams 
to  learn  a  lesson  of  the  hoary  ruin,  on  which  my  eyes  open. 
The  sun  is  playing  softly  and  lovingly  on  it,  cheering  into  more 
rapid  growth  the  tender  shoots  of  ivy  which  already  hide  from 
sight  many  scars  and  rents  of  past  tumults.  It  seems  to  tell  of 
peace  and  rest  in  old  age  after  the  battle  of  life,  of  gentle 
memories,  which,  like  the  ivy,  will  cover  the  scars  left  by  dis- 
appointment, broken  faith,  dispelled  illusions,  any  and  all  the 
thousand  and  one  awakenings  to  life's  bitter  realities  through 
which  each  must  wade  before  the  still  waters  beyond  are  gained. 
And  yet  to  us  who  have  lived  our  life,  which  for  choice  were 
the  happier  lot,  to  die  as  did  these  two  we  have  seen  perish 
beneath  the  castle  ruins,  firm  in  each  others  faith  and  love, 
and  so  together  to  enter  the  great  beyond ;  or  would  we  live 
again  the  children's  life,  happy,  confiding,  to  be  perhaps  in  a 
few  short  years  as  widely  sundered  as  the  Poles,  or  as  bitterly 
antagonistic  as  though  no  common  tie  of  kin  or  country  bound 
ns  with  its  unseen  links  ? 

Aberystwith.  Welshwoman. 
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In  Dryden's  celebrated  passage  on  Sbakspeare,  eulogised  by 
Jobnson  as  "  a  perpetual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism,  exact 
without  minuteness,  and  lofty  without  exaggeration,"  the 
following  words  occur :  "  He  (Sbakspeare)  is  many  times  flat, 
insipid  ;  bis  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clinches,  his  serious 
into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great,  when  great  occasion  if 
presented  to  him ;  no  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for 
his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest 
of  poets — Quantum  lenta  sole  tit  inter  viburna  cuprewi" 

Hervey  and  others  have  gone  to  meditate  in  sickly  pietistic 
fashion  among  the  tombs  ;  poets  have  delighted  to  depict  love- 
sick maidens  resorting  to  God's  Acre  in  secret  to  ease  their 
heartaches  in  tears  dropped  on  the  senseless  clods  lying  heavily 
on  hearts  that  erewhile  beat  for  them,  and,  likewise,  amorous 
swains  walking  sadly  through  a  darkened  world  to  stand  awhile 
in  luxurv  of  sorrow  beside  the  last  narrow  bed  of  their  chaste 
loves ;  but  who  among  them  all  has  said  things  half  so  well 
worth  remembering  as  he  whom  modern  poets  ungrudgingly 
hail  elder-broth er,  as  he  shows  us  Hamlet  standing  unwittingly, 
with  his  friend  Horatio,  by  the  grave  being  dug  for  his  infa- 
tuated Ophelia.  Here  "great  occasion  is  presented  to  him/* 
yreat,  because  he  stands  on  the  border-land  where  speculation 
sees  dimly  although  thought  is  at  its  utmost  stretch.  Such 
ground  is  common  with  Sbakspeare,  and  always  as  we  see  him 
occupy  it,  one  attitude  characterises  him,  that  of  the  intent 
gazer  into  unknown  depths.  Passively  reverent  toward* 
religion,  he  yet  is  never  found  to  introduce  the  distinctly 
religious  view  as  he  dwells  on  thoughts  ultimate  to  humanity, 
irresistibly  fascinated  by  these  though  he  undoubtedly  is,  in 
common  with  every  really  great  mind  the  world  has  seen.  The 
occasion,  I  say,  is  great.  And  the  greatness  of  the  poet  comes 
out  in  the  point  of  view  he  takes,  or  shows  us  Hamlet  as  taking — 
a  view-point  next  to  the  religious,  the  highest  and  healthiest,  that 
can  be  taken.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  persons  not 
sharing  his  clear  sight  are  apt  to  regard  the  grave-digging 
scene  as  frivolous,  if  not  sacrilegious. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  in  speaking  of  the  grave- 
digging  scene  I  refer  to  the  part  of  Act  v^  Scene  i.,  previous 
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to  where  the  corpse  of  Ophelia  is  borne  into  the  churchyard. 
In  connection  with  the  death  of  Hamlet's  father,  it  is  not 
the  thought  of  death  per  se  that  occupies  Hamlet's  mind.  The 
prince's  own  life-struggle  is  bound  up  with  that — a  struggle 
in  which  a  weak  will  is  being  continually  overborne  by  an  over- 
burdened mind.  But,  in  this  scene,  difficulties  affecting 
Hamlet's  person  and  fortune  are  carefully  excluded,  so  carefully 
that  when  he  inquires  of  the  sexton,  "Whose  grave's  this, 
sirrah?"  a  running  fire  of  laughable  repartee  is  indulged  in, 
without,  however,  leading  farther  than  that  the  grave  is  for 
"  One  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she's  dead ! " 
Something  of  personal  interest,  it  is  true,  is  brought  into  play 
when  Hamlet  eagerly  seizes  "  Poor  Yorick's  "  skull,  which  "  had 
lain  in  the  earth  three-and-twenty  years,  and  again,  when  the 
prince's  name  is  incidentally  introduced  by  the  sexton,  but 
only  enough  to  intensify  the  general  interest  that  predomi- 
nates, and  which,  indeed,  pervades  the  piece.  What,  then,  is 
that  healthy  standpoint  here  taken  in  view  of  these  grim 
realities,  Death  and  the  Grave  ?  I  answer  generally  that  it  is 
one  which  shows  that  the  grave  and  the  gay  humours  of  the 
mind  are  intermingled  right  on  up  to  the  end.  And  the 
philosophy  to  which  such  a  view-point  leads,  is  that  in  the  mean 
between  these  extremes  wisdom  lies.  Such  a  mean  is  no  doubt 
difficult  of  attainment ;  but  Shakspeare  has  another  lesson  for 
us,  viz.,  that  since  it  was  possible,  if  only  during  a  lucid 
interval,  for  his  so  heavily-weighted  hero  to  come  within  sight 
of  it,  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one.  Or,  to  put  it 
differently,  dark  indeed  must  his  prospect  be  who  cannot  ever 
look  at  death  and  the  grave  as  wise  men  look  at  birth  and  life. 
But  now  look  at  some  of  the  details  of  this  scene.  It  opens 
with  an  amusing  conversation  carried  on  between  two  sextons, 
who  cudgel  their  poor  wits  over  the  verdict  "  Drowned  by 
accident,"  supposed  to  have  been  returned  over  the  corpse  for 
which  they  are  digging  a  grave.  The  head-sexton  is,  in  his 
own  way,  of  a  sceptical,  pedantic,  and  withal  humorous  turn  of 
mind  : — 

"  Lf  *he  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial,  that  wilfully  weeks  her  own  salvation  V 

The  other  is  of  a  duller  sort,  that  takes  the  facts  of  life, 
coroners'  law  included,  in  an  uninquiring,  wooden  kind  of  way. 
But  even  this  dull  block  is  roused  by  his  mate's  active  mind  to 
risk  a  remark  inspired  by  the  labourer's  common  grudge  that 
there  is  "one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor." 

"  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't  ?    If  thin  had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  whould 
have  been  buried  out  of  Christian  burial." 

His  fellow  humorously  endorses  this,  but  in  the  same 
vein  goes  on  to  vindicate  his  independence  by  affirming  the 
dignity  of  their  common   sextonship  as  shown  m  Rcfc^  \*ySx\ 
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and  from  this  he  goes  on  to  another  sally  in  stricter  conundrum 
form.  Then,  sending  his  assistant  for  "  a  stoup  of  liquor,"  he 
continues  digging,  singing  the  while  snatches  of  doggerel 
verse.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  all  this  Shakspeare 
shows  himself  an  accurate  observer  of  the  phase  of  human  life 
which  he  depicts.  The  Mxton  is  not  written  down  a  long- 
faced,  morose  individual,  but  a  merry,  drinking,  singing  knave. 
We  are  apt  to  measure  the  sexton  by  our  own  gloomy  thoughts 
in  graveyards ;  but  while  Shakspeare  takes  note  of  this  in  the 
first  words  which  Hamlet  utters,  he  puts  the  simple  fact,  which 
is  of  quite  another  colour,  clearly  in  the  foreground  : — 

Ham.     Has  thin  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  t  He  Kings  at  grave- inaking. 

ffor.     Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easineaa. 

Ham.     'Tin  e'en  bo  :  the  hand  of  little  employment  liath  the  daintier  sense. 

True,  but  the  grave  and  the  gay  are  mixed  up  together  even 
here.  Not  even  the  churchyard  is  free  of  the  jolly  sexton.  But 
Hamlet  himself,  at  least,  will  be  grave  as  the  grave.  Will  he? 
Can  he  ?  He  moralises,  as  one  skull  after  another  is  thrown 
up,  over  the  irony  of  fate. 

Ham.     This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  thi>  ass  now  oVr-reaehe*  ; 
one  that  would  circumvent  G<»d,  might  it  not? 
Hot,     It  might,  my  lord  ! 

Not  such  an  ass  though  as  not  to  be  able  to  disperse 
Hamlet's  melancholy  musings  by  letting  in  the  light  of  his  own 
blithe  heart  into  the  prince's  gloom.  Hamlet  is  put  on  his 
mettle,  as  a  brisk  skirmish,  or  rattling  fire  of  words  is  carried 
on  between  them,  in  which  the  sexton  is  by  no  means  to  be 
put  down.  So  the  prince  gives  in  once,  twice  : 
"  How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ?  *' 
"  How  long  will  a  man  lie  v  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ?  " 
And  now  the  sexton  becomes  a  very  clown,  multiplying 
drolleries  until  one  must  hold  his  sides.  But  Hamlet's 
melancholy  was  only  dispersed  by  this  breeze,  not  dispelled. 
"Poor  Yorick's"  skull  "  the  king's  jester" — turns  up  grinning, 
as  if  to  mock  the  sexton's  poorer  wit ;  and  pathos  strives  with  dark 
brooding  melancholy  and  bitter  thoughts  of  womankind  in  the 
prince's  mind.  And  then  the  climax  is  reached  as  he  ponders 
that  not  even  an  Alexander,  whose  ambition  found  this  world 
too  small  a  place,  had  other  end  in  it  than  to  dwindle  into  a 
little  dust. 

"Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till   he  find  it 
stopping  a  bung-hole  ?" 

Such,  then,  is  the  scene  of  intermingled  mirth  and  melan- 
choly  developed    by  Shakspeare  on  the  sombre  back-ground 
of  a  graveyard.     And  he  who  has  the  heart  to  run  it  down  as 
frivolous  or  sacrilegious  cannot  have  "  eyed  in  his  head."     I  have 
already  indicated  the  philosophy  of  life  to  which  it  leads  the* 
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thoughtful  mind :  one,  namely,  which  does  not  scout  mirth, 
nor  banish  seriousness,  but  strives  after  a  just  equipoise  or 
equilibrium  of  the  active  powers.  The  flaw  in  the  temper 
of  the  hero  of  the  play  lay  too  deep  for  care  by  this  wholesome 
lesson  of  the  grave-digging  episode.  There  breaks  in  upon 
this  interval  of  calm  one  of  the  storms  with  which  life  was 
filled  for  Hamlet  in  his  intercourse  with  men.  In  the  restless 
fever  of  his  tortured  brain  he  had  filled  his  relations  with  men 
with  every  sort  of  explosive  material.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  of  the  desperate  quarrel  with  Laertes.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  that,  learning  from  Hamlet,  we  shall  do  well  to  cultivate 
the  active  practical  will,  even  should  such  cultivation  prove  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  speculative  faculty.  Hamlet  went 
about  the  world  with  a  weight  on  his  breast ;  he  is  ever  resol- 
ving and  ever  stopping  short  of  action  ;  he  wishes  to  know  more 
than  is  necessary  for  duty :  he  lives  not  to  act,  but  to  know^ 
Shallow  minds  are  all  action  and  no  thought.  What  then  ? 
Let  the  Hamlets  turn  to  the  thought  of  duty.  Good  deeds 
well  done  will  prove  to  them  "a  sweet  oblivious  antidote"  for 
the  mind's  speculative  difficulties.  And  let  the  dull  routine 
worker,  looking  up  from  the  clods,  rest  awhile  in  the  change 
to  active  thought.  Perchance  he  may  thus  strike  the  track 
of  Inspiration,  and  be  fitted  for  higher  work,  nobler  action  on 
the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 

Hirwain.  J.  Mackae  Simcock. 


HOW  TAFFY  FOUGHT  A  DUEL. 


Taffy's  Welsh  blood  was  up — there  was  no  doubt  about 
that — and  he  really  had  been  greatly  provoked.  A  conceited 
puppy,  an  insufferable  young  jackanapes  (I  am  quoting  his  own 
words)  had  had  the  confounded  impudence  to  call  him  an  old 
woman,  an  old  sheep,  and  various  other  enviable  epithets  of  a 
like  nature. 

Was  this  to  be  borne  ?  Was  a  Tudor  of  Plasgorven  to 
stand  tamely  by  and  submit  to  be  called  an  old  woman? 
Perish  the  thought !  The  blood  of  all  the  Percies  and 
Howards — or  rather  the  Tudors — rose  up  in  revolt.  But  the 
indignities  had  not  ended  there ;  hard  words  had  provoked 
harder  words,  insult  had  followed  insult,  and  the  affair  had  now 
-culminated  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  him,  which 
Taffy  had  found  one  morning  on  arriving  at  his  place  of 
business. 

The  letter  ran  thus  : — 

Sir, — 1  always  thought  J  was  a  fool,   and  now    1    am  sure  of  it,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you  and  pulling  your  nose. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  disgust, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  Popkinh. 

Taffy,  on  receipt  of  this  note,  at  first  felt  furious,  but  on 
perusing  it  a  second  time  more  attentively,  laughed  aloud,  and, 
jumping  up  from  his  seat,  danced  a  hornpipe  (or  at  least  an 
apology  for  one)  round  the  room  with  the  letter  extended  over 
his  head.  When  his  emotion  had  a  little  subsided  he  sat  down 
to  his  desk  and  penned  the  following  reply  : — 

Sir, — Your  letter  duly  to  hand  this  morning.  The  sentiments  expressed 
therein  afford  me  the  keenest  satisfaction.  I  beg  to  state  that  they  coincide 
entirely  with  my  own. 

With  regard  to  your  proposed  visit  to  my  chamWrs,  I  shall  give  myself  ths 
pleasure,  when  you  (to  come,  of  kicking  you  out. 

r  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Taffy  Tudok. 

On  what  small  events  sometimes  hang  great  issues !     Charlie 
Popkins — not  being  aware  of  the  slight  error  he  had  com- 
mitted in  thus  reversing  the  personal  pronouns  in  his  letter — 
could  not  understand  why  his  quondam  friend,   but  present 
enemy,  should  in  such  a  co\d-b\oode&  maxuve?  acknowledge  him- 
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«elf  (at  least  by  implication)  to  be  a  fool,  but  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing  nevertheless. 

The  next  few  days  after  the  interchange  of  these  compli-# 
mentary  letters,  Taffy's  chambers  presented  a  lively  scene.     All 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  had  somehow  got  wind  of  the 
affair,  used  casually  to  drop  in  just  to  inquire  how  he  was  getting 
on. 

44  Well,  Taffy,  old  chappie,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 
asked  Dick  Jones,  a  wild  medical  student,  who  dearly  loved  a 
**  row."  "  You  must  fight  a  duel ;  an  insult  like  that  can  only 
be  wiped  out  with  blood." 

44  Ya-as,  take  some  of  the  confounded  impudence  out  of  the 
beggah  !  he  is  too  clevah  by  half,"  drawled  Winstanley  Jones. 

44  111  be  your  second,"  continued  the  irrepressible  Dick, "  and 
Lloyd  Price  can  be  Popkins's :  he's  a  first-rate  feller  for  a  lark." 

44  D  -d—  d— d— do  you  call  it  a  1—1—1— lark  ?"  cried  Taffy, 
who  always  stuttered  when  in  any  way  put  out. 

44 1  call  it  a  howling  shame.  Do  you  know  he  has  been 
telling  all  the  fellers  what  a  poor  half-soaked  sort  of  a  chap 
you  were,  and  how  he  would  like  to  give  you  a  thrashing," 
said  Bob  Jenkins,  who  wished  to  keep  Taffy  up  to  the  boiling 
point. 

So  it  was  agreed.  Taffy  was  to  demand  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman.  The  gentle  Dick  was  to  be  his  second  and  settle 
all  preliminaries,  an  arrangement  which  exactly  suited  his 
taste.  The  next  day  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  local  paper 
something  to  this  effect : — "  It  is  rumoured  that  the  quiet  little 
town  of  Plasgorven  is  to  be  the  scene  of  a  deadly  combat 
between  a  gallant  son  of  Mars  and  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, well  known  for  his  pugilistic  tendencies.  Such  an 
event  has  not  happened  in  that  peaceful  spot  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  We  venture  to  hope  that 
no  blood  will  be  spilt  on  the  field." 

The  following  Saturday  both  of  the  combatants  appeared  in 
the  little  market  town  of  Plasgorven.  It  seemed  to  Charlie 
Popkins,  as  he  walked  through  the  streets,  that  all  the  world 
^ras  leagued  together  against  him ;  everybody  seemed  to  be 
laughing  at  him,  either  covertly  or  otherwise.  This  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that  went  on  : — 

Well,  Charlie,  how  are  you  this  morning  ?" 
O,  quite  well,  thanks,"  was  the  reply. 

44  Feel  nervous,  old  boy,  eh?"  (with  a  suppressed  smile)  was 
the  invariable  query. 

At  last  he  began  to  feel  quite  exasperated.  Meeting  a 
medical  friend  of  his — a  certain  Dr.  Grimby — he  seized  him 
by  the  arm  and  gasped  out : — "  Tell  me,  my  dear  fellow,  do  I 
look  pale  ?" 

u  Why  no,  I  cannot  say  you  do,"  said  the  doctor  \*s^^vek% 
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( of  course,  he,  like  all  the  world,  knew  about  the  duel);  "why 
do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Why,  hang  it  all,  everybody  looks  at  me,  asks  if  I  feel  ill 
or  nervous,  says  1  am  looking  pale,  etc.  Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  have  the  small  pox,  or  anything  awful  of  that  sort  ?" 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score,"  said  the  doctor,  laugh- 
ing heartily.  fc<  If  all  my  patients  looked  as  well  as  you  do,  my 
occupation  would  be  gone." 

Meanwhile,  Taffy  had  been  undergoing  a  similar  fate.  Every- 
body grasped  his  hand  warmly,  hoped  he  was  not  nervous, 
etc.,  until  Taffy  began  to  feel  like  a  condemned  criminal  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  execution.  Even  the  small  boys  called  out 
after  him.  "  Yah  !  who's  a-goin'  to  tight  ?  I'll  tell  the  Bobby 
about  yer,  yah  !"  Others,  waiting  until  they  had  got  far  enough 
out  of  the  way  of  his  retreating  figure,  sang  derisively  after  him 
the  popular  ditty  (revised  version) : 

<c  Tuffs  was  a  wicked  Wclsht  r. 
Taffy  wns  11  wicked  thief, 
Taffy  came  into  iny  domicile 
And  utolo  a  h -£  of  mutton-beef : 
I  went  down  t«»  Taffy**  lodgings. 
Taffy  filuiulicii  d  in  his  little  l»ed, 
I  took  up  a  mighty  hatchet 
And  hammered  Taffy  «»n  the  head." 

This  state  of  persecution  continued  until  the  time  fixed  upon 
for  the  duel,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  secluded  corner 
of  the  park.  Thither,  as  the  hour  approached,  all  the  young 
men  of  the  town  had  proceeded,  on  the  look  out  for  a  "  lark.n 
Thither  also  proceeded  the  duellists,  escorted  by  their  seconds. 
Their  appearance  was  greeted  with  laughter  and  cheers  as  they 
entered  the  scene  of  action,  looking — history  compels  us  to  be 
exact — not  exactly  like  the  British  Lion  in  a  fury,  but  (between 
ourselves  be  it  said)  just  a  trifle  sheepish. 

"  Here,  Taffy,  take  a  drop  of  the  craythur,"  said  one  sympa- 
thising friend  who  evidently  believed  in  the  good  old  plan  of 
keeping  the  spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits  down. 

"  Keep  up  your  pecker,  old  fellow.  Never  say  die.  If  you  get 
a  bit  damaged,  1  have  brought  my  tools,  and  can  cut  off  a  limb 
in  no  time,"  said  Dick  the  bloodthirsty,  displaying  a  murderous- 
looking  set  of  instruments.  u  I  forgot  to  tell  'em  to  bring  a 
shutter,  though,''  he  added,  pensively.  "  And  now,  gentlemen, 
before  we  proceed  to  extremities."  he  continued  with  great 
unction,  "  it  is  unanimously  agreed  by  the  spectators  of  this 
tragic  scene  that  you  publicly  state  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  this — eh — sad  affair.  You  wrote  an  insulting  letter,  Mr. 
Popkins,  if  I  am  rightly  informed  ?* 

"  Yes,"  said  Charlie,  "  I  said  he  was  a  fool,  and  that  I  yra» 
prepared  to  show  it.     Also,  that  I  was  going  to  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  him  and  \\\\\\mg  (us  nose," 
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H'm,  great  provocation,  indeed,"  said  Dick,  trying  to  look 
magisterial.    "  Must  be  wiped  out  with  blood." 

"  S — t — t — t — top  a  bit,  n — n — n — not  so  fast,"  cried  Taffy. 
•**  He  said  he  was  a  fool,  and  was  prepared  to  show  it.  I  told 
him  I  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  that  if  he  called  upon  me  I 
♦would  give  myself  the  satisfaction  of  kicking  him  out." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  say  I  was  a  fool  ?" 
began  Charlie,  amidst  roars  of  laughter. 

u  And  would  have  great  pleasure  in  proving  it,"  said  Dick, 
politely. 

a  Hang  it  all,  did  I  say  that  ?"  said  Charlie,  dolefully. 
"  Here's   the   letter,"  said  Tatty,   displaying  that  important 
document. 

"Well,  I  am  blowed ;  I  did  not  think  it  possible  I  could  have 
been  such  an  ass,"  said  Charlie. 

"  Never  mind,  old  man,"  said  Dick,  magnanimously.  "  We 
all  know  what  you  meant,  you  know.  Come  on,  here  are  the 
pistols !  What,  you  are  not  going  to  show  the  white  feather 
now,  are  you  ?  Well,  that  is  mean.  I  never  thought  you 
would  have  got  out  of  it  .so  sneakily.  If  he  did  not  say  it,  he 
meant  it,  that's  flat." 

Meanwhile,  the  two  principals,  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the 
-whole  thing,  were  disposed  to  make  up  their  quarrel,  but  felt 
rather  ashamed  of  giving  in  so  late  in  the  day. 

At  length  Taffy  broke  the  ice.  "  Shake  hands,  old  feller, 
and  let  bye-gones  be  bye-gones.  C — c — c — come  and  have 
dinner  with  me,  and  instead  of  fighting  we'll  drink  to  each 
-other's  health." 

"  In  champagne  ?"  cried  Dick,  eagerly ;  "  We'll  all  come, 
and  have  a  jolly  spree,  that's  the  next  best  thing  to  a  row; 
though  I  must  say" — with  a  sigh — "it's  an  awfully  mild 
-ending  to  what  promised  to  be  such  a  splendid  shindy." 

So  to  the  Bed  Dragon  (not  the  office  of  this  paper,  dear 
reader)  they  all  went,  and  washed  away  the  last  traces  of 
hostility  in  bumpers  of  excellent  champagne. 

And  this  is  the  true  story  of  "  How  Taffy  fought  a  Duel." 

Pmtypool.  Elaine. 
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Kent  is  of  all  English  counties  the  most  remote  from  WaleSy 
but  the  story  we  have  to  tell  will  be  none  the  less  interesting: 
to  readers  in  the  Principality.     Kent  is  one  of  several  places 
we  know  which  are  called  "  the  garden  of  England,"  but  if  it  is 
not  absolutely   unapproached    in    fertility,    fruitfulness    and 
natural  beauty,  it  certainly  is   not  surpassed  by  any  other 
county.      It  was   far  better  known  to  travellers  in   the   old 
coaching  days  than  to  the  present  generation,  though  many 
thousands  crowd  to  its  numerous  watering-places  in  the  last 
months  of  summer.     Generally  picturesque,  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway  add  greatly  to  its  charms,  while  from  many  art 
elevation  of  the  great  chalk  ridge,  which  stretches  far  down 
towards  Canterbury,  popularly  known  as  "The  back-bone  of 
Kent,"  many  a  lovely   prospect  may  be    secured.     From    an 
antiquarian   point  of  view   Kent   is   without   a   rival   among 
English  counties,  while  in  the  pages  of  general  history  and  in 
ecclesiastical  annals  it  is  equally  celebrated.     It  was  on  the 
Kentish  shore  that  Julius  Caesar  and  his  victorious  legions  first 
landed  in  Britain,  and  here  his  earliest  triumphs  were  achieved- 
Relics  of  his  camps  and  of  the  subsequent  Soman  occupation 
are  abundant  in  the  south  eastern  part  of  the  county,   while 
the  Pharos  on  the  western  heights  of  Dover,  with  its  collection 
of  skulls  of  Roman  warriors,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Rutupia  (Richborough  Castle),  near  Sandwich,  are  lasting 
memorials   of  a  power  which  made  all  nations  tremble,   and 
whose  arts,  literature  and  civilisation  are  the  cherished  heritage 
of  all  Europe  and  the  Western  World.     It  was  in  Kent,  tocy 
that   Augustine,    the     emissary   of   Pope    Gregory   I.,   com- 
menced his  mission  among  the  pagan  Saxons,  who  had  driven 
the   British   and   the   purer  faith   of  Christianity  which  had 
flourished  among  them  into  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  of 
Wales,  and  the  remote  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.     Indeed, 
in  very  many  ways  Kent  has  figured  prominently,  as  the  tomes 
of  Hatchard  and  the  pages  of  Hasted  attest.     The  story  we  are 
about  to  tell  is  not,  however,  of  noble  deeds,  of  chivalrous 
exploits,  or  evangelistic  triumphs  :  it  is  sad  rather  than  cheer- 
ful, and  while  it  has  a  ludicrous  side,  it  has  also  its  melancholy 
features.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  tale  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of 
fanaticism,  of  confidence  wholly  misplaced,  and  lives  uselessly 
sacrificed.    But  let  us  not  anticipate. 
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One  day  in  September,  1832,  a  stranger  arrived  in  Canterbury 
who  caused  the  inhabitants  of  that  quiet  city  a  good  deal  of 
astonishment.     His  costume  and  general  appearance  were  re- 
markable.    He  wore  a  long  beard,  an  appendage  by  no  means 
common   in   England   fifty  years   ago,  excepting   among  the 
followers  of  the  impostor  Johanna  Southcott,  and  our  hero  was 
not  one  of  them.     He  wore  long  flowing  Oriental  garments 
which  satisfied  the  people  that  he  came  from  the  East,  of  which 
his  eccentric  language  was  looked  upon  as  a  further  proof. 
The   host   of   the   principal   hotel   was   wary,   and   somewhat 
sceptical,   and  declined   to   receive   the   remarkable  stranger, 
but   he   readily  obtained  apartments  at   u  The   Rose,"  which 
henceforth  became  his  head-quarters.     Many  were  the  specula- 
tions, and  varied  the  gossip,  as  to  who  and  what  he  was.    Some 
said  he  was  "  Count  Rothschild,"  while  the  most   extravagant 
rumours  were  afloat  as  to  his  immense  wealth.     These  rumours 
were  carried  by  the  country  folk  into  the  villages  round  about, 
and  the  people  spoke  with  bated  breath  of  the  rich  stranger, 
and  of  the  barrels  of  sovereigns  sent  to  him  at  "  The  Rose.,r 
Meanwhile,  the  great  man  kept  himself  in  retirement,  seldom 
gratifying  the  curious  eyes  of  the  people  by  emerging  from  his 
quarters.     After   a   time,  for   some   reason  or   other,   popular 
opinion   changed   as   to  his  identity.     He   was    not   "Count 
Rothschild,"  but  an  English  nobleman,  the  head  of  a  most 
ancient  and  honourable  house,  members  of  which  had  been 
distinguished  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  even  before  the 
Conquest.     In  the  previous  year,  1831,  the  Earldom  of  Devon* 
which  had  been  dormant  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  become  extinct,  was  revived  by  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  William  Courtenay  y 
of  Powderham  Castle,  Devon,  who  was  known  to  have  been  visit- 
ing abroad.     The  mysterious  stranger  gave  himself  out  as  no 
other  than  Sir  William  Percy  Honeywood  Courtenay,  Knight 
of  Malta,  a  son  of  Lord  Courtenay,  and  heir  of  Lord  Mount 
Cashell,  the  rightful  owner  of  the  Hales'  estate,  near  Canter- 
bury.    All  this  was  highly  interesting  to  the  townspeople,  and 
did  by  no  means  lessen  the  importance  of  the  distinguished 
stranger,  who  was  soon  to  appear  in  a  new  development. 

The  Great  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell  had  recently 
received  the  Royal  assent.  Parliament  had  been  dissolvedr 
and  the  country  was  all  aflame  with  political  excitement  in 
view  of  the  coming  elections.  The  city  of  Canterbury  was  in 
no  sense  an  exception,  and  was  destined  to  be  unusually 
conspicuous  by  means  of  a  movement  which  took  it  by  surprise 
For  when  Lord  Fordwich  and  Mr.  R.  Watson  thought  that  they 
were  sure  of  being  returned  in  the  Liberal  interest  unopposed, 
a  fierce  opponent  suddenly  started  up,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  "  Sir  William  Courtenay,  Knight  of  Malta "  \*lio  VisA.  w> 
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puzzled  the  inhabit  ants  of  the  old  city.     Some  looked  upon 
the   movement  as   a   "  party   trick,"  as   the   candidate   came 
forward  in  the  Conservative  interest,  while  others  shook  their 
heads  at  this  ambitious  step  of  the  stranger  with  his   high 
sounding  name,  and  title,  as  if  they  more  than  suspicioned  him 
to  be  a  mere  pretender,  or,  more  plainly,  an  impostor.     Inquiry 
was  busy  as  to  his  real  name  and  antecedents,  but  without 
success.     All   that   could    be    discoveied   was    that    he    had 
travelled  from  London  by  steamboat  to  Heme  Bay,  and  thence 
•by  coach  to  Canterbury.     Beyond  this  all  was  dark.     As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  more  serious  and  sober-minded  among 
the  voters  were  true  to  their  respective  principles  and  party,  and 
held  aloof  from  the  adventurer :  others,  however,  were  greatly 
enamoured,  and  even  carried  away  with  a  wild   enthusiasm, 
which  his  eccentricities  strengthened  rather  than  otherwise. 
They  cheered  lustily  as  he  addressed  them  from  the  balcony  of 
the  liose,  and  pledged  themselves  to  support  him  at  all  hazards. 
The  poorer  voters  thought  him  liberal  and  condescending,  and 
as  he  interlarded  his  speeches  with  garbled  quotations  of  Holv 
Scripture,  denounced  the  Unitarian  sentiments  of  one  of  his 
opponents,  and  dwelt  emphatically  on  the  burdensome  nature 
of  tithes   and  other  imposts,  he  became  quite   popular  with 
many  of  the  voters,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  actually 
secured  three  hundred  and  seventy -five  votes,  the  candidate  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  receiving  little  more  than  twice  as  many. 
This  sudden  tide  of  popularity  was  largely  owing  to  the  favour- 
able view  taken  of  his  pretensions  by  the  female  part  of  the 
community.     Some  of  the  fair  sex,  however,  had  more  dis- 
cernment,  and   more  than  questioned  his  assumptions.     His 
imposing  exterior  nevertheless  captivated  some  who  could  not 
think  anything  bad  of  a  man  so  splendidly  attired.     A  letter 
by  a  lady  quoted  in  "Tales  of  Great  Families  " — a  work  not  in 
all   things   reliable,   though   generally   correct — describes  his 
personal  appearance.      '*He  is  encased  in  a  superb  dress  of 
crimson  velvet,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  lacings,  tassels, 
and  epaulettes,  and  he  goes  about  armed  with  a  valuable  sword 
and  a  dagger,  which  he  occasionally  threatens  to  use  against 
any  person  who  happens  to  interrupt  him.     It  is  given  oat 
publicly  here,  and  the  ladies  believe  it,  that  his  dress  cost  him 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  that  it  was  made  for  him 
by   a  West  End  tailor/'      His   harangues  were  certainly  not 
lacking  in  energy,  but  they  were  incoherent,  disjointed,  and 
highly  inflammatory :  what  was  wanting  in  sense  was  made  up 
in  noise  and  boisterousness. 

Failing,  as  we  have  seen,  to  carry  the  city  of  Canterbury,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  the  eastern  division  of  the  county. 
Addressing  the  crowd  from  the  steps  of  his  inn,  and  afterwards 
from  the  balcony,  after  parading  the  streets  with  drums  and 
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*  promised  to  meet   them   the  following  Monday  on 

Downs.  He  was  there,  and  a  multitude  of  sympathetic 
i,  who  applauded  his  wild  and  rhapsodical  address.  But 
light  of  Malta  "  was  not  to  be  a  Knight  of  the  Shire,  as 
3  reason  or  other  the  county  voters  were  more  cautious 
le  city  electors,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll  he  had 
i  less  than  a  dozen,  some  say  only  four  votes.  The 
tw  was  beaten,  but  not  discomfited.  There  was  a 
Seform  dinner  in  the  Dane  John,  a  picturesque, 
like  little  enclosure,  just  within  the  old  walls  of  the 
ich  received  its  name  from  the  artificial  mound  thrown 
i  single  night  during  one  of  the  sieges  by  the  Danes. 
sat  man  was  incensed  at  his  two-fold  defeat,  and 
1  in  a  species  of  grandiloquent  oratory,  in  which  he 
I  symptoms  of  frenzy  which  reached  its  climax  a  few 
ber  in  Bossenden  Wood. 

ext  move  was  to  start  a  newspaper,  politico-religious 
iharacter,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Tfie 
Lion.  It  had  but  a  short  life,  for  before  many  numbers 
n  issued  the  u  Knight  of  Malta  "  had  been  compelled  to 
his  abode, 
jh  reserved  at   first,  the  election   campaign    had   the 

making  him  much  more  sociable,  so  much  so  that  he 
fun  to  show  a  fondness  for  the  society  of  the   lower 

He  would  not  only  visit  the  poor  in  their  cottages, 
down  with  them  in  their  homes  to  a  frugal  meal,  but 
i  join  even  the  lowest  gatherings  in  public  houses  of  no 
rate.     He  boasted  that  he  preferred  the  company  of  the 

cottager  to  intercourse  with  his  own  relations,  the- 
lys  of  Devonshire.  We  shall  see  how  his  condescen- 
got  him  into  trouble. 

Ik  or  two  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  Reformed 
ant,  "  a  brief  but  smart  action  "  took  place  off  Deal, 
>  Goodwin  Sands,  between  the  "Lively,"  a  revenue 
and  the  "Admiral  Hood,"  a  smuggler's  craft.  The 
re  were  captured  and  lodged  in  Canterbury  Gaol.  No 
nd  goods  were  found  on  board  their  vessel,  but  during 
fee  the  revenue  officers  had  seen  kegs  of  something 
overboard,   which    afterwards   they   found   to   contain 

At  the  March  assizes  the  case  came  on  for  trial.  The 
re  were  undefended,  but  "  Sir  William "  made  his 
ice  in  court,  dressed  in  his  costly  robes,  and  wearing  a 
ispended  by  a  massive  gold  chain.  He  came  forward 
If  of  the   smugglers,   and   having   been   sworn   as   a 

he  declared  he  had  seen  the  whole  affair,  and  had 
iriy  noticed  the  self-same  kegs  of  brandy  swimming 
efore  the  "Lively"  appeared  on  the  scene.  But 
ng    endeavour  to  shield   his   friends  the    amxx^^era 
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broke  down.     The  solicitors  for  the  Customs  brought  evidence 
which  clearly  criminated  the  men,  and  the  magistrates  decide*! 
in   accordance   with   their   evidence,   sentencing  the   men   to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment.     But  the  matter  did  not   en«l 
there.     The  solicitors  for  the  Customs  pressed  the  charge  of 
"  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  M  against  "  Sir  William,"  and  the 
"  Knight  of  Malta  "  was  lodged  in  Maidstone  Gaol,  where  his 
trial  came  off  on  the  2oth  day  of  July  following,  before  31r. 
Justice  Parke.     The  principal   witness  against    hira  was   the 
incumbent  of  Bough  ton,  whose  evidence  was  corroborated  by 
others,  to  the  effect  that  at  the  time  of  the  encounter  of  the 
*  Lively"  and  the  "Admiral  Hood"  the  "Knight  of  Malta" 
was  attending  Divine  service  in  Boughton  Church.     He  wa* 
sentenced   to   three  weeks"  imprisonment,   to   be  followed  by 
transportation   beyond    tin1    seas   for   seven   years.     Thus   all 
the   grand  pretensions   and    the    ambitious    projects   of   the 
self-styled  "  Knight "  utterly  collapsed,  and  the  man  who  had 
turned  Canterbury  upside  down,  and  who  had  so  far  prevailed 
over  the  weak  mind  of  at  least  one  of  the  local  gentry  as  to 
obtain  large  sums  of  money  of  him,  enabling  him  to  ride  about 
with  great  parade  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  was  lodged  in  the 
county  gaol,  aud  doomed  to  a  felon's  life  in  a  distant  colony. 
The  poor  "  Knight "  was  overwhelmed. 

But  he  did  not  leave  the  county  after  all,  nor  are  we  now 
to  take  our  leave  of  him.  He  will  reappear  with  other  surroun- 
dings. Medical  men  discovered,  what  one  would  think  might 
easily  have  been  known  before,  that  the  man  was  insane.  He 
did  not  therefore  sail  across  the  seas,  but  was  simply  taken  to 
the  place  best  of  all  fitted  for  him,  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Baraing  Heath,  an  institution  which  in  later  years,  at  least, 
has  ranked  deservedly  high  in  respect  of  both  superior  medical 
skill  and  great  kindness,  and  humane  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  other  officials.  Here  he  remained  for  years,  until  everyone 
thought  the  last  had  been  heard  of  him.  Not  so,  however.  In 
the  course  of  his  trial  his  name  and  some  of  his  antecedent* 
became  known.  His  real  name  was  John  Thorn ;  he  had  been 
a  wine  merchant  and  a  maltster  somewhere  in  Cornwall.  Some 
four  years  before  his  appearance  as  the  "  Knight  of  Malta"  he 
had  left  home  for  Liverpool,  to  look  after  a  cargo  of  malt  he  had 
shipped  for  that  port.  He  reached  the  great  northern  seaport, 
and  sent  one  letter  to  his  wife,  after  which  she  had  heard 
nothing  of  him  until  his  trial  at  Maidstone.  How  and  where 
he  spent  the  four  years  intervening  she  had  no  idea,  and  he 
never  divulged  the  secret.  The  Canterbury  people,  who  had 
reason  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  their  credulity,  congratulated 
themselves  that  the  imposture  was  at  an  end,  little  dreaming 
that  the  chief  actor  would  re-appear  on  the  scene,  and  that 
their  time-honoured  city  \\o\M  &gp\\i  \*fc  implicated  with  the 
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mad-brained  pretender  in  scenes  more  tragic  than  comic.  But 
so  it  was.  His  treatment  at  Earning  Heath  resulted  in 
an  apparent  restoration,  and  his  wife  and  her  father  took  steps 
to  procure  his  release.  Lord  John  Russell  was  then  Home 
Secretary,  and  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  him  which 
resulted  in  Thorn's  discharge.  His  wife  went  to  fetch  him 
home,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  would  not  listen  to  her  entreaties  : 
he  would  leave  the  asylum  only  on  one  condition,  namely,  that 
he  should  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a  farmer  of  his ' 
acquaintance  who  resided  at  Boughton,  a  village  on  the  London 
sad  Dover  road,  five  or  six  miles  west  of  Canterbury.  To  his 
care  he  was  consigned,  and  his  wife  went  back  alone  to  her 
distant  home.  After  some  months  spent  here,  where  he  seemed 
quite  cool  and  quiet,  Francis,  the  farmer,  wished  to  be  relieved 
of  his  charge.  He  removed  therefore  to  a  lonely  farm-house 
near  the  top  of  Boughton  Hill,  overlooking  Canterbury.  The 
farmer's  name  was  Culver. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  about  six  years  from  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Canterbury,  there  were  symptoms  of  a  return  of  his 
malady.  It  would  have  been  well  had  he  been  removed  at  once 
to  an  asylum.  He  continued  at  large,  however,  and  the 
symptoms  became  more  decided,  his  madness  assuming  a 
politico-religious  character.  He  was  still  "  Sir  William  Courte- 
nay," — and  something  more.  He  went  about  from  house  to 
house  among  the  poor  in  the  villages  around,  declaiming  against 
tithes,  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  existing  institutions  generally. 
He  dwelt  much  upon  the  grievances  of  the  labouring  poor,  and 
promised,  among  other  blessings,  an  exemption  from  tithes  and 
a  cheap  loaf.  The  social  condition  of  farm  labourers  was  far 
worse  at  that  time  than  it  is  now,  and  there  was  truth  as  well 
as  force  in  some  of  the  reasons  he  alleged,  though  his  methods 
were  as  unwise  and  visionary  as  his  promises  were  absurd. 
East  Kent  has  commonly  set  a  good  example  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  for  farm  labour,  but  the  farms  round  about  Boughton  were 
small  and  the  land  not  of  the  first  quality.  The  habits  of  the 
people  were  not  more  elevated  than  their  intelligence.  Educa- 
tion was  not  of  a  high  standard,  newspapers  and  general  literature 
were  scarce ;  and  though  six  or  eight  churches  could  be  seen 
from  the  top  of  Boughton  Hill,  and  there  was  a  small  Noncon- 
formist chapel  of  the  Methodist  order  here  and  there,  and  the 
grand  old  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  was  in  view,  with  its  ample 
clergy,  the  people  were  generally  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
just  of  that  order  to  catch  at  the  wild  vagaries  of  the  madman 
Thorn.  Gradually  his  disjointed  harangues  assumed  a  more 
religious  tone.  His  sentiments  became  more  extravagant  and 
pronounced,  his  denunciation  of  the  rich  more  furious,  and  his 
promises  of  better  times  for  the  poor  man  more  &m\\e  woA 
unreasonable.     Garbled  quotations  of  Scripture  and  anatatafe*  oS. 
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well-known  hymns  became  more  frequent  and  more  absurd  in 
their  application,  and  his  wild  rant  assumed  a  more  personal 
character.  He  was  the  God-sent  deliverer  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  a  new  Messiah — the  Son  of  God  Himself. 

The   infatuated   people   believed   his   wild   ravings,  and  in 
prospect  of  the  approaching  day  of  deliverance  some  of  them 
left  their  work,  and  gathered  around  their  leader.    On  Monday, 
28th  May,  1838,  when  the  fanners  were  busy,  and  when  the 
unfolding  of  the  beauties  of  spring  was  a  loud  call  to  diligent 
effort  in  tilling  and  sowing,  the  men  heard  as  they  thought  a 
louder  call  to  assemble  around  the  standard  of  their  enthusiastic 
leader,  nor  were  the  women  behind.     They  felt  deeply  the  burden 
of  poverty  and  the  grinding  load  of  care,  and  they  were  among 
the  most  confiding  followers  of  t  he  man  who  claimed  to  have  a 
Divine   mission   to   redress   their   grievances  and  right  their 
wrongs.     The    standard    around    which   they  rallied  was   the 
(  ourtenay  lion  and  a  loaf  of  bread  fixed  upon  a  pole.     This  was 
l*onie  before  the  "  vicegerent  of  heaven,''  and  the  train  rapidly 
increased,  some  carrying  flags  and  banners,  while  some  were 
singing,  and   others   uttering  loud   cries   and  making  violent 
demonstrations.     On  and  on  they  went,  through  several  villages, 
crying  and  shouting,  at   one  place  attempting  to  fire  a  bean 
stack,  until  they  reached   Hearn   Hill.     After   partaking    of 
fci refreshments,"    they   proceeded    to    a   common    where  was 
a  number   of  labourers'   cottages.     Here   the   ravings   of  the 
madman  assumed  a  somewhat  devotional  character,  he  took  off 
his  shoes,  kneeled  down  amongst   his  followers,  and  addressed 
the  Almighty  in  language  interlarded  with  Scripture,  and  full 
of    denunciation    of    everybody    and    everything    excepting 
themselves   and   the    "good   cause    on   which   they   were  all 
embarked,''  and  in  prosecution  of  which  he  expected  "  bloody 
work."     After  half-an-hour  of  such  "  devotions  "  they  marched 
to  Bossenden  Farm,  where  they  had  supper  and  rested  for  the 
night,  some  in  the  barn  and  other  buildings,  and  the  rest  under 
the  hedges.     At  daylight  the  following  morning  they  mustered 
again,   and   marched   in   the   same   order  as    on  Monday  to 
Sittingbourne,  some  ten  miles  or  more  on  the  London  road.. 
After  breakfast  they  set  out  to  return,  making  a  detour  to  the 
south  through  several  villages,  stopping  frequently  for  "refresh- 
ments," and   resting  for  the  night  in  a  chalk  pit,  where  the 
"  devotions  "  of  the  previous  evening  were  repeated,  with  the 
addition  of  an  address  urging  his  followers  to  constancy  and 
courage  in  their  "  bloody  work."    The  Wednesday  was  spent  in 
the  same  manner,  returning  to  Bossenden  Farm  at  night.     It 
may  seem  strange  that  men  and  women  should  have  left  their 
employment  and  their  homes  to  follow  such  a  leader,  whose 
political  programme  was  full  of  anarchy  and  gross  absurdity, 
mid  whose  religious  utterances  v»  <sre  Y\\X\*  AiotV.  oC  blasphemous* 
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it  so  it  was.  To  the  rude  minds  of  his  adherents  there 
smed  to  be  the  usual  evidence  of  a  Divine  mission—  the 
pricing  of  miracles.  It  was  positively  declared  and  most  surely 
lieved,  that  an  old  woman  had  been  cured  of  long-standing 
eumatism  by  simply  sitting  in  a  chair  in  which  the  new 
ophet  had  rested.  As  for  himself,  Thom  declared  that  by  the 
Bcharge  of  his  pistol  he  would  make  a  certain  star  fall  from 
e  sky.  This  had  a  partial  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  the 
jriah  constable  of  Boughton. 

But  things  could  not  go  on  in  this  way.  They  were  soon  to 
ach  a  crisis.  A  farmer,  whose  men  had  left  their  work  to 
How  the  madman,  went  to  a  magistrate  and  laid  complaint 
;ainst  Thom.  The  Boughton  constable  and  two  assistants 
ire  sent  to  take  him.  One  of  these  men,  a  respectable  trades- 
an,  the  writer  knew  very  well,  and  in  a  visit  to  the  scene  of 
Sir  William's "  exploits,  he  related  to  him  the  chief  facts, 
iich  have  all  been  verified  from  papers  and  other  documents 

the  British  Museum.  The  constable  found  Thorn's  followers 
med  with  heavy  bludgeons,  and  Thom  himself  and  a  few  others 
ith  pistols.  As  soon  as  the  maniac  understood  the  purpose  of 
ie  constable's  visit  he  raised  his  pistol  and  shot  him.  The 
an  fell,  and,  after  a  few  incoherent  words,  expired.  His 
;sistants,  being  unarmed,  retired.  Thom  now  became 
operate.  He  administered  to  all  his  followers  what  he  called 
ie  **  sacrament,"  in  bread  and  water,  taking  of  them  all  an 
ith  of  absolute  faithfulness,  and  at  the  same  time  denouncing 
ie  bitterest  curses  on  any  who  should  desert  him  and  his 
lorious  cause.  And  if  any  were  not  unmoved  by  the  terrors  of 
ie  world  to  come,  which  he  imprecated  on  all  the  unfaithful, 
ley  might  have  trembled  when  he  threatened  instantly  to 
loot  any  who  should  prove  false  to  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
e  promised  to  those  who  were  true  to  him  and  his  cause 
taolute  safety  amid  all  clangers.  They  would  be  like  himself, 
ivulnerable  to  steel  and  bullets.  The  frenzy  of  the  poor  people 
new  no  bounds.  One  woman  in  her  enthusiasm  composed  a 
nag  story  of  doggerel  verse,  which  was  printed  and  circulated 
ad  sung  in  turn  with  popular  hymns,  which  they  erroneously 
nagined  gave  some  sanction  to  their  wild  excesses  and 
lasphemous  ravings.  Some  of  Thorn's  followers  actually  came 
nrward  and  worshipped  him,  and  one  man,  kneeling  before  him, 
Bked  him  if  he  should  follow  him  in  body,  or  go  home  and 
illow  him  in  spirit. 

"  Follow  me  in  the  body,"  was  the  instant  reply. 

•*  Be  joyful,  be  joyful !"  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  as  he 
saped  about  in  ecstasy  of  delight,  "  my  Saviour  has  accepted 
ie !" 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  joy  was  turned  ixvto 
looming. 
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The  shooting  of  the  constable  precipitated  matters.  Appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  magistrates  to  the  barracks  at 
Canterbury  and  Maidstone  for  military  aid.  A  detachment  of 
one  hundred  men  of  the  45th  Kegiment  was  despatched  from 

Canterbury,  under  the  command  of  Major .     The  military, 

accompanied  by  a  magistrate  of  the  district,  proceeded  to  the 
wood  where  Thorn  and  his  followers  had  taken  up  a  position 
behind  a  ridge.     The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  load  with  ball 
cartridges.     Thorn  and  his  followers  were  then  addressed,  and 
Urged  to  retire  to  their  homes  peacefully.     At  the  sight  of  the 
red  coats  the  courage  of  some  of  Thorn's  followers  began  to  melt 
away ;  but  he  cheered  them  on :  "Come  on,  come  on  ;  be  strong, 
and  quit  you  like  men."     The  Riot  Act  was  now  read  by  the 
magistrate,  when  Lieutenant  Bennett,  a  young  officer  of  great 
promise,  and  much  beloved  by  his   men,  approached  Thorn, 
hoping  to  induce  him  to  yield.     The  Major  observed  the  mad- 
man fingering  his  pistol.     "Fall  back,  Bennett,"  he  exclaimed? 
but  either  Bennett  did  not  hear  or  was  intent  on  sparing  the 
lives  of  the  deluded  people ;  he  still  advanced,  when  Thorn  fired, 
and  the  lieutenant  fell  dead.     The  indignation  of  the  soldiers 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  their  blood  was  up,  they  fired  and 
closed  on  the  rebels.     Thorn  and  eight  of  his  dupes  fell  dead, 
and  several  others  were  wounded.     The  rest,  like  the  Philistine? 
of  old,  "  when  they  saw  that  their  champion  was  dead,  they 
fled."     Some   reached   their  homes,  and   eluded  pursuit,  but 
many  were   captured  and  lodged  in  St.  Augustine's  Gaol,  at 
Canterbury.     The  scene  in  the  wood  after  the  fray  was  truly 
pitiable.     Some  were  panic-struck,  and  almost   helpless,  and 
strong  men  as  well  as  women  wept  bitterly  at  the  death  of  their 
leader.     Others  held  fast  their  confidence,  "  He  will  rise  again,1* 
they  said  ;  "  he  will  rise  again  the  third  day."     One  middle- 
aged  woman,  daughter  of  a  farmer,  and  of  masculine  appearance* 
actually  carried  water  more  than  a  mile  to  pour  into  the  mouth 
of  the  dead  maniac,  which  would  "certainly  restore  him  to*> 
life,"  he  said,  if   he  were    killed.      After  his  interment  tw(^ 
watchers  were  stationed  in  the  church-yard  at  Hearn  (not  Herne^ 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  bay  and  the  rising  watering-place)^- 
to  prevent  any  attempt  to  remove   the  body,  for  some  stili 
believed  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead.     The  ground  was- 
levelled  over  the  grave,  and  all  trace  removed  of  the  exact  spot, 
and  so  it  appeared  nine  or  ten  years  after  when  the  tradesman 
mentioned  above,  who  was  assistant  constable  at  the  time  of  the 
rising,  pointed    out    to    the    writer  the  resting  place  of  the 
remains  of  the  poor  madman,  who  was  more  an  object  of  pity 
than  of  blame.     When  Thorn  was  dead  there  was  a  feeling  of 
relief  in  the  neighbourhood  that  nothing  worse  had  come  of 
the  affair,  though  many  resented  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 

had    brought    so    mucVv  uouWo   on     themselves    and    their 

neighbours. 
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At  the  trial  the  judge  passed  severe  sentences  on  the 
prisoners.  Two  were  transported  for  life,  one  for  twenty  years, 
md  six  had  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  month's  solitary 
confinement.  So  ends  the  story  of  the  u  Knight  of  Malta."  A 
tablet  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  erected  in  memory  of  Lieutenant 
Bennett  by  his  brother  officers,  is  one  memorial  of  the  event ; 
smother  consists  of  a  church  and  schools  on  the  summit  of 
Boughton  Hill,  which,  let  us  hope,  has  already  proved  a  means 
of  moral  and  spiritual  enlightenment  to  the  descendants  of  the 
poor  dupes  who  were  so  easily  befooled  by  the  vagaries  and  wild 
ravings  of  the  madman  Thorn.  The  moral  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Ignorance  is  iiot  the  mother  of  devotion,  but  a  prolific  parent 
of  superstition.  Wrongs  must  be  righted  and  grievances 
redressed,  but  there  is  always  a  fitting  time  as  well  as  legitimate 
methods  for  all  reforms.  We  have  seen  in  these  pages  some- 
thing of  the  superstitions  of  Wales,  in  its  small  towns  and 
country  districts,  but  in  the  above  story  we  find  that  even  in 
Kent,  with  its  many  populous  towns  and  ecclesiastical  and  other 
distinctions,  has  been  seen,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  magnificent 
cathedral,  superstitions  as  gross,  as  blind,  and  as  dangerous  as 
any  that  have  been  found  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
Principality. 

Kington,  Herefordshire.  Kobt.  Shindlkk. 
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The  theory  that  an  Irishman  is  an  automaton  will  not  bear 
examination.  It  probably  took  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  dis- 
pose of  a  difficult  subject  without  recourse  to  metaphysics. 
The  only  resemblance  between  an  Irishman  and  an  automaton 
is  that  neither  of  them  is  capable  of  taking  an  intelligent 
initiative.  An  automaton  is  an  ingeniously  devised  machine 
which  maybe  expected  to  produce  certain  results  under  definite 
circumstances.  An  Irishman,  even  if  he  be  a  machine,  cannot 
be  depended  upon  in  any  case.  His  chief  characteristic  is  his 
glorious  uncertainty.  The  winds  which  blow  across  his  island 
have  infused  into  him  a  part  of  their  own  nature. 

Si  invent  Fat  varie, 
Biuii  fol  qui  s'y  tie. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  lie  will  say,  do,  or  leave 
undone  in  any  given  case.     Few  of  his  acts  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  results  which  he  intends  to  produce  by  them. 
If  he  wishes  to  injure  a  country  bank  lie  makes  a  bonfire  of  its 
notes  in  the   market  place.       If  he   cannot  pay  his  rent  he 
shoots  his  landlord  instead  of   shooting  himself.     There  is  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in   him,  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
however,  rather  than  of  solution,     lie  is  a  sincere  admirer  of 
truly  rural  beauties.     He  loves  the  groves  of  shillelagh  and  the 
still  o'  the  night  on  the  (  onnemara  hills.     He  overflows  (ay, 
and  he  would  tell  you  that  the  cup  is  not  yet  full,  all  the  same) 
with  the  sublimest  form  of  selfishness,  patriotism.     He  has 
been  so  patriotic  for  centuries  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  can 
live  comfortably  in  Ireland.     At  least  once  a  year  he  has  to 
decide  a  question  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
judicial  qualities.     He  must  determine  whether  it  is  better  to 
kill  the  pig  in  order  to  pay  the  rent,  or  to  kill  the  landlord  in 
order  not  to  have  to  pay  the  rent.     He  weighs  impartially  in 
his  mind  the  arguments  for  and  against  each.     The  landlord 
need  not  fear  that  full  consideration  will  not  be  given  to  hi* 
claims  to  live.     During  the  last  few  months  it  is  the  pig  which 
has  in  most  cases  been  condemned  to  death.     There  nave,  of 
course,  been  some  exceptions,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  tenant 
is,  at  present,  disposed  to  treat  lightly,  or  even  to  overlook 
altogether,  the  claims  of  the  pig.     If  there  is  no  pig,  and  if 
moreover  his  landlord  or  his  landlord's  agent  is  out  of  range, 
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then  he  emigrates  to  America,  and  having  reaped  the  abundant 
harvests  of  the  Far  West,  he  hires  mercenaries  to  blow  up  the 
respectable  gentlemen  of  the  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  S.W.  The  echoes  of  the  explosion  reach  his  ravished 
ears  in  Parnellville  or  Biggartown,  and  we  poor  Englishmen 
tremble  in  our  varnished  boots,  and  tind  out  that  there  is  more 
in  an  Irishman  than  ever  we  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

From  the  earliest  time  Ireland  has  been  considered  an 
interesting  country  and  its  inhabitants  a  most  remarkable  race. 
It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  land  and  of  the  people  have  been  published. 
The  ingenious  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  wrote  an  inte- 
resting record  of  his  travels  in  Ireland  under  the  somewhat 
misleading  title,  Through  the  Looking  GUxas.  But  the  slightly 
Allegorical  character  of  that  narrative  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  truthfulness,  as  a  book  of  Irish  Experiences,  being  fully 
appreciated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  conscientious  and 
impartial  account  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  would  attain  as  wide 
a  popularity  as  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  or  as  the 
fairy  stories  by  Grimm  or  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

Stray  items  of  Irish  news  and  information  : — 

There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  Ireland  is  really  an 
island;  for  people  say  that  it  is  connected  with  Scotland  by  a 
submarine  passage.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Howth 
is  an  island,  though,  unlike  most  islands,  it  is  not  entirely 
surrounded  by  water. 

When  the  militia  was  out  hist  year  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  send  an  ironclad  to  the  Shannon  in  order  that  the  6th 
Battalion  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Kegiment  might  be 
drilled  within  reach  of  her  guns.  This  year,  owing  to  thr 
quiet  state  of  the  country,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  send  si 
gunboat  of  three  hundred  tons. 

The  prizes  at  the  Kildrum  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament  were 
distributed  before  the  games  were  decided,  as  circumstances 
rendered  that  course  more  convenient. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  committee  that  the  Dublin 
Bay  Regatta  will  be  held  on  the  ISth  prox.  Unless  at  least 
one  boat  enters  in  each  race  the  prize  will  not  be  awarded. 
Should  the  weather  on  the  18th  prove  unfavourable,  the  regatta 
•will  be  held  on  the  previous  day. 

The  success  of  an  Irish  band  depends  mainly  upon  the  size 
4>f  its  big  drum. 

A  cadet  of  a  distinguished  South  of  Ireland  family  lately 
went  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  he  had  been  told  that  it 
was  the  only  University  in  the  world  where  it  is  unnecessary  to 
spell  correctly. 

Columbus,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  discoverer  of  Ireland. 

Many  stupid  Englishmen  believe  that  the  motto  often.  %<rew 
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on  the  banners  of  the  Nationalists  is  Erin  go  bray,  and  that 
the  words  are  an  exhortation  to  the  country  to  let  her  voice  be- 
heard. 

"  The  contract  for  the  supply  of  slate  pencils  to  the  Paddy- 
bridge  National  Schools  has  been  obtained  hy  a  locfl  stationer 
— another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  Irish  enterprise- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Ireland  can  hold  her  own  in  most 
branches  of  commerce.  No  English  manufacturer  thought  that 
it  would  be  any  use  to  attempt  to  compete  with  native  industry 
by  sending  in  a  tender  for  the  supply  of  the  slate  pencils 
required  by  the  children  of  Paddy  bridge." — Extract  front  local 
paper. 

National  humility  is  a  rare  and  inestimable  virtue.  A 
striking  instance  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
Most  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  bear  either  British  or  foreign 
names.  Celtic  names  may  be  all  very  well  for  labelling  a 
collection  of  mud  hovels  in  Munster  or  ('on naught,  but  they 
are  not  good  enough  for  the  principal  streets  and  squares  of 
the  Irish  metropolis.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  few  of  the  distinguished  men  of  all  ages  and  nations 
have  escaped  the  dangerous  honour  of  being  claimed  as  Irish- 
men or  of  Irish  descent.  There  are  people  will  assure  you  with 
a  serious  face  that  St.  Patrick  was  an  Irishman,  and  that  the 
constellation  Orion  is  named  after  a  pre-historic  King  of 
Thomond,  O'Rvan. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  appears  to  have  been  an  obscure 
fishing   village   in  the  Bay  of   Dublin,  called  Dunleary.    As 
civilisation   advanced   it   became   evident   that    Dunleary  was 
heavily  handicapped  by  its  name.     Who  could  expect  to  be 
happy  or  to  have  a  good  time  in  a  place  called  Dun—leary  ?    It 
happened  that  a  king  landed  at  Dunleary.     Nobody  seems  to 
know,  for  certain,  whether  the  king  was  Canute  or  George  IV. 
It  is  best  to  assume  that   the  king  was  George  IV.,  in  order  to 
simplify  history ;  but  it  is  not  a  very  material  point.     (When 
George  IV.  went  to  Scotland  he  paid  a  delicate  Jcompliment  to 
the  national  occupation,  by  drinking  a  glass  of  whisky.     This 
is  the  only  event  of  the  present  century  which  has  aroused 
Scotchmen  to  genuine  enthusiasm.     It  is  not  recorded  whether 
he  drank  whiskv,  or  whether  he  took  a  shot — it  need  not  have 
been  at  a  vital  part — at  the  first  landlord  he  met,  when  he 
arrived  in  Ireland.     Either  act   would   have   been  a  delicate 
compliment    to   the   Irish   nation ;    for   is   not   imitation   the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery?)    The  day  of  Dunleary  was  oven 
A  new  place,  which  men  called  King's  Town,  from  the  Royal 
disembarkation,  sprang  up  and  extinguished  it  just  as  a  loyal 
magistrate  is  extinguished  in  these  days.     Many  plain  houses 
and  a  due  proportion   of  ugly  churches  were  erected.    The 
quarries  in  the  neighbouring  hills  were  laid  under  contribution 
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to  build  three  piers.  To  these  piers  were  afterwards  given  t lie- 
names  of — 

Look-out  Pier, 

Engagement  Pier, 

Elopement  Pier. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  remarkable 
names;  and  none  of  the  antiquaries  have  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  them.  Possibly,  they  may  be 
indicative  of  some  Medieval  practice  or  custom,  whose  details 
are  now  lost  to  us ;  or  they  may  be  Anglicised  forms  of  the 
Celtic  names  of  the  heroes  of  some  ethnic  myth  or  legend,  the 
scene  of  which  was  perhaps  laid  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Dublin  Bay. 

It  is  probable  that  at  no  other  place  in  the  kingdom  is  so 
much  ill-dressed  and  ill-turned  out  beauty  to  be  seen  as  on  the 
pier  at  Kingstown  on  Sundays  afternoons.  Many  Irishwomen 
are  pretty ;  some  are  even  beautiful ;  but  not  one  in  twenty 
of  them  knows  how  to  do  justice  to  her  good  looks.  The  fashions 
of  past  years  seem  to  linger  fondly  on  Kingstown  Pier  before 
they  finally  leave  the  civilised  world.  The  spot  is  still  haunted 
by  the  uneasy  ghosts  of  crinolines.  Large  square  patterns, 
which  would  look  well  if  laid  down  as  tesselated  pavement, 
attract  the  unwilling  eye.  A  stranger  would  think  that  many 
of  the  women  were  on  their  way  to  a  fancy  ball  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rainbow.  In  the  costumes  it  is  rare  to  see  a 
judicious  compromise  between  extreme  brilliancy  and  general 
dowdiness.  The  wearers  either  look  like  macaws  or  like  careless 
birds  who  have  forgotten  to  preen  their  feathers.  Only  their 
boots  are  tolerable.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  think  that  it 
matters  very  much — appearances  are  always  deceptive.  They 
inarch  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  idle  men  who  are  leaning 
against  the  walls  smoking  cigarettes.  It  is  only  right  to  say 
that  out  of  the  men  a  useful  assortment  of  scarecrows  could 
easily  be  selected.  An  Irish  masher  is  a  terrible  creature.  Put 
him  in  the  middle  of  a  field  and  no  crow  would  come  within  a 
mile.  Even  a  sub-commissioner  under  the  Land  Act  would 
think  twice  before  he  approached. 

But— 

Be  the  day  weary,  or  never  «o  long, 
Soon  it  ringeth  to— 

afternoon  tea.  Some  of  the  people  go  into  the  St.  George's  Club, 
others  return  to  Dublin,  others  slink  away  out  of  sight  lest  it 
should  be  thought  that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  having 
afternoon  tea.  There  is  a  line  of  smoke  on  the  eastern  horizon, 
and  a  crowd  refreshed  with  tea  flocks  to  the  landing  stage. 
Soon  the  mail  steamer  is  gliding  in  between  the  piers.  With 
the  slightest  touch  in  the  world  of  port  helm  she  is  brought 
up  with  the  neatness  and  accuracy  for  which  Captain  Slaughter 
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;*uid  his  brother  officers  are  famous.  Then  the  sea-sick  travellers 
parade  for  inspection  by  the  mob.  Perhaps  a  theatrical  celebrity 
is  on  board,  perhaps  a  political.  Perhaps  it  is  a  shiny  and  well- 
fed  tenor.  They  are  accustomed  to  be  stared  at,  so  the  gaping 
<jrowd  which  blocks  the  way  to  the  train  does  not  disconcert 
them.  There  is  little  more  to  be  seen  after  the  train  has  gone, 
and  in  an  hour  Kingstown  is  forsaken. 

Forsaken  ?  But  the  beautiful  veil  of  a  summer  night  has 
fallen  upon  it.  The  daylight  is  passing  away,  the  incarnadine 
glow  of  the  sunset  is  slowly  vanishing  from  the  west.  The 
little  boat  returning  to  Scot's  Bay  with  three  fair  women  who 
came  last  year  ten  thousand  miles  across  the  sea 

To  dazzle  on  the  northern  shore, 
And  rob  another  land  of  rent  ; 

is  lost  to  sight  in  the  increasing  gloom.  The  tiny  waves  toy 
with  the  seaweed  on  the  rocks  and  sway  it  gently  from  side  to 
•side.  The  pools  grow  fuller  as  the  tide  comes  in,  and  in  them 
the  images  of  all  the  stars  are  mirrored.  No  sound  break* 
the  stillness  except  the  plaintive  murmur  of  the  water  as  it 
penetrates  into  some  crevice  in  the  stones.  The  breeze  which 
fanned  the  shore  died  away  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  now 
there  is  not  air  enough  to  turn  a  butterfly  aside  from  a  flower. 
•One  by  one  the  stars  appear,  the  moon  rises  out  of  the  east, 
and  soon  she  has  thrown  a  bright  path  of  light  across  the 
tranquil  sea.  No  foot  can  tread  that  path,  for  it  is  the  path 
that  leads  to  Cloudcuckooland,  where  stand  all  the  castles  in 
the  air  that  have  ever  been  built.  How  fair  a  land  it  is,  how 
far  away  !  There  the  pearls  lie  scattered  on  the  shore ;  there 
•crystal  springs  are  hidden  by  flowers  in  the  woodland  glades. 

Da  nind  die  Tagelaiiy  genucli 
I  )a  ^ind  die  Xiiente  milde. 

No  one  has  ever  been  to  Cloudcuckooland,  but  all  of  us  have 
possessions  there.  It  was  the  storehouse  of  our  childish  wishes 
and  longings,  and  now  it  is  the  prison  where  the  ambitions  and 
the  hopes  and  the  vain  desires  of  later  years  are  in  bondage. 
Ah,  that  some  of  them  could  be  released ! 

"Be  jabbers,  an'  it's  meself  that's  catchin'  the  fish  this 
evenin',"  says  a  voice  in  a  rich  brogue  from  the  boat  anchored 
a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 

Ah,  me,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Cloudcuckooland  to  Kingstown ! 

Boncatk*  R.S.ih  Ax  Astonished  Briton. 


A  VISIT  TO  MADAME  PATTI. 


One  beautiful  morning  lately  we  started  from  Brecon  en  route 
for  Craig-y-Nos.     I  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  the  Red  Dragon,  who,  like  myself,  wished  to  see  the 
casket  as  well  as  the  gem,  the  fair  castle  of  Craig-y-Nos,  and 
the  Queen  of  Song.     But  we  had  no  idea  of  the  length  of  road,, 
or  the  difficulties  in  the  way.     A  glance  at  the  map  showed  us 
that  Craig-y-Nos  was  situated  between  Brecon  and  Neath,  and 
we  calculated  upon  a  journey  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles.     Still  if  it 
were  twenty  or  thirty  we  determined  we  would  accomplish  it,, 
*Bd  it  was  with  this  resolution,  and  on  the  sunniest  of  mornings,. 
*fe  started  from   the   castle   of  Brecon.     No  wonder  that  in 
•a&cient  days  Aberhondda  was  the  home  of  such  innumerable 
•fcints.     Fair,  most  fair  now ;  still  more  beautiful  must  it  have 
**©en  in  the  days  of  old,  when  the  streams  had  their  own  way„ 
axUi  the  woods  were  sacred  from  the  axe.  Just  outside  of  Brecon, 
°**  the  Trecastle  road,   the  foliage,  variously  tinted,  with  an 
°**casional  background  of  rich  red  soil,  afforded  constant  pictures 
J*f  beauty.     Here  and  there  as   we  passed  were  little  rustic 
gouges,  with  white-washed  farms,  dotting  at  rare  intervals  the 
kudscape.     Still  more  rare  were  villas  and  mansions.     Sound 
°f  wheel  or  gust  of  smoke  there  was  absolutely  none.     All 
^ound    a    Sabbath-like    tranquility    seemed   to  rest.     Froin 
—  y^renach  on  to  Craig  there  was  a  perceptible  change.     We 
^^re  leaving  the  old  red   sandstone    and    entering  upon  a 
gilder  clime,  where  the  grass  was  still  abundant,  but  shorter  ; 
***e  trees  were   more  stunted ;    small  enclosures   of    verdant 
^auty  gave  way  to  great  expanses  dotted   here  and   there- 
with sheep.     We  were  upon  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and 
^Very  hour  the  scene  grew  more  rugged,  the  lone  farms  still 
farther  apart.     The   streams,  too,   had  disappeared,   and  in 
ttieir  stead   we   had  marshy  wastes,  with   great  rifts  in  the 
fountain  sides  like  gashes,  down  which  at  times  the  torrents 
roar.     Now  only   the    merest    rivulet  passed,  and  was  lost. 
Houses  were  gone  too ;  mankind  had  disappeared.     The  only 
thing  connecting  us  with  civilisation  was  a  line  of  rail  far  down 
the   valley  at  one  point,  far  up  on  the   mountain  ridge   in 
another ;  but  there  was  no  carriage,  no  wagon,  no  locomotive^ 
only  the  glistening  unused  rail  making  by  its  deso\&t\ou  \)&fe 
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picture  still  more  desolate.  Onward  again  and  a  bleak  ruin 
^omes  in  sight  ;  just  the  place  from  which  banditti  might 
spring  from  upon  you,  and  did  centuries  ago.  Over  the  wild 
scene  the  hoarse  raven  flits,  with  the  pewit  and  the  sea  gull 
at  long  intervals.  A  turn  of  the  road  and  a  great  barn-like 
place  comes  in  sight,  with  strong  walls  and  repellent  look.  A 
place  such  as  those  in  the  Far  West  where  the  settlers  might 
retreat  on  the  prairie  from  the  pursuing  of  the  Indian  foe.  It 
is  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  a  house  of  refuge,  only  there  is  n» 
hospitality  there.  One  might  see  perhaps  a  face  peer  from 
behind  the  barred  narrow  casements,  but  a  look  is  enough. 
Two  skulls  bleached  in  the  weather  are  placed  on  the  rusty 
gates,  pierced  through  with  barbed  point,  just  as  once  the  skulls 
of  valorous  Welshmen  used  to  tigure  on  the  Tower  Hate  of 
London.  But  the  skulls  on  this  one  are  those  of  sheep! 
They  are  hideous  though,  and  the  taste  that  placed  them  there 
■execrable.  Our  Norwegian  pony  springs  over  the  wild  scene  as 
if  anxious,  like  ourselves,  to  get  into  a  more  genial  latitude  ;  but 
mile  by  mile  the  weary  waste  becomes  more  weary,  and  the 
■desolation  more  desolate.  Not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  only  stunted 
bushes  growing  here  and  there  in  the  track  of  the  old  torrents, 
and  the  hills  become  of  vaster  proportions ;  more  rugged,  and 
-sublime. 

Allah  be  praised,  we  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  wild 
mountain  road  at  last,  and  were  now  descending  rapidly.  Signs 
•of  vegetation  were  increasing,  the  bushes  were  growing  larger, 
actually  signs  of  cultivation  could  be  descried,  but  they  were 
very  sparse  as  yet,  and,  so  far,  the  only  trees  discernible  were 
stunted  and  sparse.  But  a  little  way  in  advance,  just  where  the 
land  wore  a  greener  look,  and  under  the  shadow  of  an  enormous 
hill,  black  as  night,  we  saw  turrets,  and  actually  a  flag 
waving  over  them.  We  were  at  last  nearing  Craig-y-Nos. 
Simultaneously  with  the  discovery  my  friend  and  I  look  at  each 
■other  with  amazement.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Queen  of  Song, 
before  whom  some  of  the  most  brilliant  audiences  in  the  world 
sit  enthralled,  has  hied  away  to  this  solitude,  this  most  dreary 
of  wastes,  without  an  oasis  or  a  redeeming  feature,  save  its 
ruggedness  and  its  grandeur  ?  It  would  appear  so.  She  has 
evidently  hermit  inclinations.  She  likes  to  contrast  the  hurly- 
burly  of  Babel  with  the  calm  of  Nature,  to  lose  sight  of  the  dun 
smoke,  and  get  clearer  views  of  heaven ;  to  forget  the  whirl  of 
wheels,  and  babble  of  millions,  and  hear  the  tinkle  of  the 
trout  stream,  and  the  blackbird's  song,  and  I  quite  approve  her 
taste. 

A  few  miles  away  and  the  country  is  bleak  and  bare,  bat 

there  is  a  fringe  of  cultivation  around  Craig-y-Nos.     You  come 

ngain  across  hedgerows  and  green  fields,  and  the  eye  that  has 

rested  on  no  habitation  i«  gladdened  m\\v  w&  raagNaroal  peep  of 
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a  white-washed  hill-side  farm-house.  But  they  are  very 
rare.  The  characteristic  of  the  place  is  extreme  isolation. 
The  "  little  lady,"  as  she  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
gone  to  the  farthest  verge  of  civilisation,  just  where  a  house 
can  be  seen  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  drive,  and  where, 
as  in  North  American  prairie  lands,  a  human  face  can  occa- 
sionally be  met  with  and  a  human  voice  heard. 

Not  far  from  the  castle  there  is  a  wayside  inn,  where  we 
baited  and  heard  pleasing  gossip  of  the  "  little  lady,*'  how  she 
drives  frequently  along  the  wild  mountain  road,  of  her  love  for 
-children,  her  kindness  to  the  servants,  soothing  them  in  their 
exile  with  songs  of  home ;  her  generosity  to  the  poor ;  and  the 
warm  heart  and  the  open  hand.  Then  we  leisurely  drove  by  the 
casket,  noted  its  decorations,  its  self  dependence  in  all  respects, 
even  to  a  compact  gasworks.  The  only  thing  needed  by  us 
was  an  opportunity  to  enter  and  hear  the  trill  of  the  nightin- 
gale. It  was  just  as  well  that  we  did  not  call.  Madame 
Patti  was  not  at  home.  Still  we  lingered  in  admiration  of  the 
spot,  wondering  at  the  transformation  which  had  taken  place 
in  so  wild  a  scene,  of  the  expense  incurred,  the  anxiety,  the 
Annoyance  endured,  all  of  which  have  been  told  and  discussed 
over  and  over  again.  And  then  at  length  we  drove  away ; 
«very  stride  bringing  us  nearer  the  great  living  world.  The 
mountain  road  now  began  to  have  an  insignificant  hedge,  then 
a  wall;  next,  bushes  were  replaced  by  trees,  fields  of  new  made 
hay  were  seen  ;  far  away  actually  a  tip  and  shaft  indicating  a 
colliery,  one  of  the  famous  "  Seven  Sisters "  of  the  Neath 
-district.  Now,  too,  we  noted  a  line  of  cottages — colliers' 
homes — now  a  swarm  of  little  people  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  women  out  of  doors  wondering  at  the  unusual  spec- 
tacle of  travellers — so  we  thought — but  it  was  not  so.  Trotting 
•down  the  road  that  was  fast  changing  from  a  green  lane  into 
something  like  a  highway  we  turned  a  corner,  and  what  did 
we  see  ?  That  which  we  had  come  all  the  way  for.  In  front 
of  us,  driving  at  a  leisurely  pace,  was  a  postilion,  and  there 
was  our  picture,  a  family  coach,  and  in  it  Madame  Patti  and 
Signor  Nicolini !  There  was  an  instinctive  deference  to  talent 
and  beauty  which  was  sweetly  acknowledged,  and  like  a  vision 
the  picture  disappeared. 

We  had  but  one  thought  as  we  reached  an  hotel  at  Neath 
for  the  night,  and  that  was  a  delight  at  the  successful  ending 
of  our  journey.  We  had  seen  the  Queen  of  Song  and  won- 
dered no  more  at  the  power  she  exercises  over  the  world.  The 
poetic  appropriateness  of  Welsh  nomenclature  is  strikingly  shown 
in  u  Craig-y-Nos,"  which  means  the  "Rock  of  the  Night,"  which 
in  the  gloaming  has  a  dark,  frowning  look  worthy  of  its  name, 
quite  in  contrast  to  the  sunny  spot  where  a  weli-kno^ii  fccJXwjrj 
owner  lives,  Blaengwawr  (The  Tip  of  the  Dawn),  t\ifc  xesvsteitfifc 
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>f  Mr.  David  Davis.  But  dark  as  Craig-y-Nos  is 
gossips  say  it  is  sunny  and  harmonious  always  within 
song  bird  trills  away  incessantly,  to  the  delight  of  her 
born  servants,  who  miss  the  parks  and  the  guardsmen 
policemen,  and  who,  without  the  little  lady's  genial  ii 
would  soon  become  weary  of  the  solitude,  and  would 
the  war  and  turmoil  of  the  modern  Babylon.  Thei 
no  more  striking  contrast  in  the  world.  In  the  i 
solitude  the  air  is  as  pure  as  it  was  in  Eden,  the  flc 
those  which  Adam  must  have  known,  the  people  a 
simple  and  unsophisticated.  Such  is  the  spot  where 
of  life  may  be  lost  and  innocence  of  mind  recovered 
here  is  unknown,  art  is  given  forth  in  sun  and  shadow 
accessories  of  the  stage  are  Arcadian. 

.     I 


THE  SENTIMENT  OF  MODERN  ART. 


The  London  picture  exhibitions  of  the  summer  season  of 
1884  are  at  an  end,  and  now  that  the  doors  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  the  Grosvenor,  and  the  three  or  four  principal  minor 
galleries  are  finally  closed  to  the  stream  of  sight-seers  that  has 
been  pouring  through  them  for  the  last  three  months,  now 
that  professional  criticism  has  said  its  last  word  respecting  the 
technical  merits  of  the  many  thousand  paintings  and  drawings, 
of  which  no  more  than  a  very  few  will  ever  again  be  seen  or  heard 
of  in  the  great  world,  it  is  not,  I  think,  out  of  place  to  venture 
upon  some  general  observation  of  the  spirit  that  informed  these 
over-grown  collections,  and  to  endeavour  to  form  some  trust- 
worthy estimate  as  to  the  precise  degree  of  advance  or  retro- 
gression that  they  mark  in  our  history  as  an  art  producing 
community.  Speaking  broadly  there  have  this  season  been 
exhibited  in  half  a  dozen  London  galleries  about  six  thousand 
pictures  and  drawings.  This  is  a  large  total,  and  compared  with 
the  exhibitions  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  points  to  a  vastly 
increased  power  of  production  and  a  commensurate  increase  of 
public  interest  in  artistic  work.  But  these  six  thousand  works, 
though  in  the  highest  degree  representative  of  the  year's  work, 
form  indeed  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  it.  The  rejections  at 
the  Koyal  Academy,  a  large  number  of  which  were  excluded 
simply  for  want  of  space,  were,  it  is  stated,  more  than  ever 
numerous,  and  probably  amounted  to  six  or  seven  thousand 
more ;  other  drawings  were  for  similar  reason  excluded  from 
other  exhibitions  ;  an  unknown  quantity  of  works  from  various 
causes  was  never  sent  up  for  exhibition  at  all,  and  finally  there 
must  be  taken  into  account  the  large  number  of  works  still  in 
progress  destined  to  form  the  autumn  and  winter  shows,  which 
in  many  cases  nowadays  include  as  highly  finished  and 
important  specimens  of  the  artists'  skill  as  the  greater 
exhibitions  of  the  summer  season.  The  conclusion  that  a 
consideration  of  these  facts  forces  upon  us  is  that,  speaking 
simply  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  art  production  of 
the  present  day  is  increasing  at  a  yearly  rate  of  progression 
that  is  almost  appalling  when  the  limit  of  buying  capacity  is 
taken  into  account  and  it  becomes  not  unimportant  to  consider 
seriously  how  far  this  enormous  production  juati&ea  \ta^\t  \  ta 
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what  extent  the  work  performed  fulfils  the  recognised  mission 
of  art,  and  whether  the  world  at  large  is  likely  to  benefit  by 
this  phenomenal  artistic  activity,  or  would  be  much  the  worse 
if  it  had  not  taken  place  at  all. 

The  most  forcible  impression  conveyed  by  an  inspection  of 
any  large  contemporary  picture  collection  is  a  strong  sense  of 
the  high,  or,  at  least  respectable  average  of  technical  execution 
that  it  presents.  Year  by  year  the  advantages  offered  to 
students  by  our  numerous  art  schools  become  more  and  more 
apparent  in  the  evidence  afforded  by  public  exhibitions  of  the 
general  advance  in  the  matters  of  correct  drawing  and 
harmonious  colour ;  yearly  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  the 
most  severe  of  critics  to  pass  a  sweeping  condemnation  upon 
any  large  proportion  of  works  in  any  gallery  on  the  score  of 
slovenly  or  inefficient  workmanship,  but  while  it  is  difficult  to 
accord  unreserved  blame,  it  is  unfortunately  quite  as  hard  to 
bestow  unqualified  praise,  and  the  conscientious  critic,  holding 
in  view  the  fact  that  art  of  the  highest  order  implies  something 
more  than  mere  technical  performance,  finds  it  more  and  more 
impossible  to  single  out  from  the  crowd  of  respectable  mediocre 
performances  any  one  work  that  may  honestly  be  pronounced 
a  masterpiece  of  creative  art. 

Mr.  Whistler,  in  an  extraordinary  preface  to  a  catalogue  of 
some  of  his  studies — a  preface  that  is  apparently  designed  to 
serve  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Impressionist  School — 
remarks  that  "  to  say  of  a  picture,  as  is  often  said  in  praise,  that 
it  shows  great  and  earnest  labour  is  to  say  that  it  is  incomplete 
and  unfit  for  view."  Now  if  words  are  to  hold  their  ordinary 
meaning,  this  seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  arrant  nonsense, 
but  Mr.  Whistler  is  a  master  of  paradox  and  enigma;  he 
disdains  to  speak  in  a  tongue  that  may  be  understanded  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  attempting  to  follow  him,  to 
hazard  guesses  as  to  what  he  means,  rather  than  to  accept  blindly 
what  he  says  in  its  obvious  signification.  I  can  hardly  assume 
that  the  apostle  of  Impressionism  really  means  to  take  so 
exaggerated  a  view  of  the  evils  of  prevailing  practice  as  to 
pronounce  honest  and  painstaking  labour  to  be  altogether  idle 
and  profitless,  but  if,  as  it  seems  to  me  possible,  he  means  to 
convey  that  when  we  can  say  nothing  more  or  better  of  a  picture 
than  that  it  "  shows  labour  "  we  effectually  denounce  it  as  a 
work  of  art,  there  can  be  little  question  but  there  is  much  that 
is  eternally  true  in  his  philosophy.  Skilful  execution  is  essential 
to  the  adequate  presentation  of  an  artistic  conception,  but  after 
all  it  is  not  as  it  is  nowadays  assumed  to  be,  an  end  in  itself 
it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  All  work  of  a  truly  great  artist 
is  something  infinitely  higher  and  better  than  a  triumphant 
mastery  of  mere  technique.  A  well-known  essayist  has 
recently  defined  art  to  be  "  the  idealisation  of  the  real."    A 
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definition  that  is  a  happy  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  Conversely 
it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  an  attempted  realisation  of  the- 
ideal,  an  effort,  more  or  less  adequate  (never  perhaps  to  the 
artist  completely  satisfactory),  to  give  expression  in  a  concrete 
form  to  an  abstract  conception;  there  must  be  a  mastery  of 
method  to  make  the  presentation  of  the  idea  even  approxi- 
mately adequate,  but  the  idea  must  always  be  greater  than  the 
mere  vehicle  for  its  expression,  and  in  the  intelligent  reception  of 
a  message  from  a  great  mind  the  details  of  its  mode  of 
conveyance  are  temporarily  lost  sight  of.  It  is  only  when  a 
painting  is  absolutely  idealess,  a  mere  smooth  and  soulless 
conventionality,  that  its  technical  merit  or  demerit  is  the  first 
thing  that  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  observation.  To  borrow 
similitudes  from  sister  arts — in  the  emotional  effect  of  an 
exquisite  poem  we  are  temporarily  blinded  to  the  structural 
beauty  of  its  versification,  and  the  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
a  great  oration  leaves  us  no  room  to  notice  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  orator's  sentences,  although  were 
he  h-less  and  illiterate,  or  were  the  verse  faulty  and  irregular,, 
the  fair  perfection  of  the  work  would  in  either  case  be  marred, 
and  the  sentiment  that  informed  it  being  still  the  same,  still 
noble  and  elevated,  nine-tenths  of  its  impressive  effect  would 
be  destroyed. 

Now  unfortunately,  it   is  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  truths 
respecting  the  day's  art,  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  it  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  than  that  it  does  show  labour.     Of  the 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  art  labourers  among  us,, 
correctly  taught  and  manually  dexterous,  there  is  but  a  small 
and  decreasing  minority  that  can  boast  the  possession  of  an 
original  idea  or  a  healthy  sentiment ;  the  bulk  devotes  itself  to 
the  continual  reproduction,  under  varying  conditions,  of  some 
hackneyed  and  marketable    sentimentality   originally  appro- 
priated from  somebody  else  that  has   lost  all  life  and  spon- 
taneousness  years  ago,  and  that  in  the  truest  sense  of  art  work 
is  as  temporary  in  its  interests  and  lastingly  valueless  as  a  well- 
executed    chalk  mackerel    and    broken    plate   on   a  London 
pavement.     Art  is  yearly  becoming  less  a  vocation  than  a  trade, 
and  the  student  with  some  natural  ability  gets  himself  (thanks 
to  modern  facilities)  good  instruction  and  takes  to  painting 
pictures  in  the  same  spirit,  conscientious  perhaps, but  unintelli- 
gent, as  under  other  conditions  he  would  paint  house  fronts  ;. 
the  worst  feature  of  this  artistic  demoralisation  is  that  men, 
who  could  and  might  do  better,  in  so  many  cases  are  content 
to  lower  themselves  to  the  level  of  a  debased  or  imperfect 
popular   taste,   instead    of    attempting    its    elevation,     and, 
neglecting  future  fame  for  present  money-getting,  pass  their 
lives  in  painting  pot-boilers  where  they  might  paint  poemsY 
their  birthright,"  as  Mr.  Buskin,  on  one  mfcmoraJ&fc 
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occasion,  trenchantly  remarked,  "  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  A  very 
important  section  of  the  picture-buying  public  of  the  present 
day  is  made  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  unintelligent  wealthy, 
"who  fear  to  admire  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  who 
unfortunately  understand  very  little  ;  to  such,  certain  cheap 
sentimentalities  that  have  once  received  the  hall  mark  of 
popularity,  and  that  are  endorsed  by  a  good  sounding  name,  are 
always  welcome.  If  one  cheap  sentiment  get  an  ascendency  it 
is  bound  to  have  a  long  run.  The  most  popular  just  now  is  the 
*"  helpless  infant ;"  it  is  very  pretty  and  wholesome  as  an  idea, 
but  one  has  too  much  of  it.  The  Royal  Academy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  minor  exhibitions,  resembles,  this  year, 
nothing  more  than  an  infant  school  or  a  &%eche  on  a  large  scale : 
the  walls  fairly  bristle  with  babies ;  there  are  children  with  their 
mothers,  children  alone,  at  play  with  each  other,  with  cats,  dogs, 
doves,  canary  birds,  and  an  endless  variety  of  the  brute  creation, 
children  asleep  in  bed,  children  coming  home  tired  to  bed, 
-children  dressed  out  gorgeously  for  festivities,  and  children 
without  any  dressing  at  all  worth  mentioning.  The  maternal 
relation  has,  since  the  days  when  it  was  spiritualised  in  the 
Madonnas  of  the  early  masters,  always  been  a  popular  pictorial 
subject,  and  this  of  course  preponderates.  It  has,  however,  its 
limits  of  adaptability  ;  the  well-fed,  well-millinered  baby  and 
prosperous  mother  of  upper  and  middle  class  life  are  exhibi- 
tionally  of  little  account  as  compared  with  the  wan,  toil-worn 
woman  and  sickly  infant  painted  in  sordid  interiors  or  crouched 
shiveringly  on  inhospitable  door-steps.  Matronly  Manchester 
and  Tyburn ia  feel  their  eyes  suffused  with  drops  of  holy  pity 
as  they  mark  the  realistic  rents  and  mud  splashes  on  the 
woman's  shoes,  and  note  the  worn  texture  of  her  scanty  shawl, 
and  having  found  such  a  safety-valve  for  their  emotions,  buy  it 
at  a  long  price  and  go  on  denouncing  beggars  and  inveighing 
against  the  improvidence  of  the  poor  with  renewed  vigour. 
Fathers  generally  are  nowhere.  There  was  a  forcible  and  clever 
picture,  however,  painted  a  few  years  ago,  entitled  "The 
Widower,"  which  represented  a  tired  labourer  in  his  working 
clothes,  sleeping  uneasily  by  the  cradle  of  a  sick  child.  It  was 
touchingly  simple,  and  its  pathos  was  spontaneous  and  not  over- 
strained, and  because  such  was  the  case,  because  it  became 
popular,  was  bought,  and  subsequently  engraved,  the  idea  has 
year  after  year  been  borrowed,  modified,  travestied,  and  crops 
up  again  and  again  in  all  sorts  of  forms  ;  only,  because  one  man 
can  never  idealise  another  man's  conception,  the  later  renderings 
have  nothing  more  to  recommend  them  than  the  varying  degree 
of  ability  with  which  the  accessories  are  rendered  and  the  amount 
of  loving  care  displayed  in  the  careful  delineation  of  corduroy 
trousers  and  hob-nail  boots. 
Nothing  can  be  more  effective  axA  ctawrcaiug  than  a  picture 
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of  child  or  infant  life  painted  as  Sir  Joshua  could  paint  it,  in 
a  purely  sympathetic  spirit,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  this  work  is  so 
entirely  perfunctory  that  its  charm  is  simply  nil.  Mr.  Leslie 
is  perhaps  the  only  living  man,  who,  confining  himself  almost 
entirely  to  this  one  class  of  subject— children  and  very  young 
girls — never  loses  his  freshness  and  originality,  and  in  the  most 
simple  and  trivial  of  his  performances  presents  us  continually 
with  the  embodiment  of  a  sentiment  of  perfect  purity,  health* 
fulness  and  beauty;  among  the  mannered  conventions  and 
worn-out  trivialities  of  an  ordinary  exhibition,  one  little  picture 
of  his  comes  upon  one's  senses  like  a  breath  of  pure  fresh 
country  air  in  a  heated  room  that  reeks  of  nothing  but  paint. 
His  "Thames  Roses,"  in  the  late  Academy  exhibition — a 
graceful  young  girl  in  an  old-fashioned  window  seat  in  a 
Thames-side  house,  with  her  lap  full  of  roses — is  emphatically 
a  case  in  point.  There  is  nothing  else  of  its  kind  in  the 
exhibition  capable  of  comparison  with  it. 

Philip  Morris's  over-dressed  baby  "  Quite  ready "  to  go  out,, 
however  much  it  may  excite  the  admiration  of  young  mothers,. 
is  a  typical  instance  of  the  peculiar  insincerity  of  the  artist's 
sentiment,  and  is  only  suitable,  if  engraved,  to  serve  as  an 
excellent  pictorial  advertisement  for  a  baby  linen  warehouse. 

Taking  away  babies  and  portraits  there  is  really  very  little 
left  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  except  landscapes.  I  do  not 
join  in  the  general  outcry  against  the  multitude  of  portraits 
annually  exhibited.  I  admit  that  their  general  interest  is 
trifling,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  room  could  be  better 
filled,  and  considering  the  limited  scope  of  the  art  of  portraiture 
am  very  much  inclined  to  say  that  the  portrait-painting  of  the 
year,  taking  it  all  round,  contains  relatively  much  of  the  best 
work  produced.  Three  or  four  portraits  in  the  Grosvenor 
Exhibition—  the  two  very  remarkable  heads  of  Signor  Mirandola 
and  Herr  Lowenstain,  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  Watts'  Earl  of 
Lytton,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  lovely  picture  of  Miss  Dora 
Mirlees,  illustrate  a  degree  of  perfection  in  portrait  painting 
that  is  not  paralleled  by  a  like  number  of  examples  in  any 
other  branch  of  art  work  among  the  exhibits  in  any  one  of  the 
galleries  this  year. 

The  habit  of  falling  back  upon  the  illustration  of  passage* 
from  popular  books  to  sustain  a  flagging  imagination  is  not 
quite  so  pronounced  as  it  was.  Mr.  Fritz  has  the  field  very 
much  to  himself,  dividing  honours  perhaps  with  Mr.  Yeames. 
It  still  appears,  however,  as  if  an  exhibitor,  when  entirely  at 
a  loss  for  a  subject,  takes  up  his  Shakspeare,  and,  having 
studied  it  from  cover  to  cover,  fixes  eventually  upon  Othello 
■mothering  Desdemona,  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  balcony,  as 
a  popular  and  telling  subject  for  illustration.  No  Academy 
Exhibition  can  be  considered  complete  that  doe*  tkA»  wt&tx^ 
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one  or  another  of  these  subjects,  generally  both ;  this  year  we 
•have  only  had  the  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
•one  of  the  most  rising  and  talented  of  our  younger  artists,  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee,  displays  his  powers  at  their  very  weakest.  Of 
Teally  high-class  imaginative  art  the  late  exhibition  afforded 
but  two  striking  examples,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia  and  Sir.  Birch's  grand  statue  of  Lady  Godiva.  The 
latter  I  am  disposed  to  place  first  in  order,  namely,  because,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  its  surpassing  merit  has  not  received  at  critical 
.hands  the  full  recognition  that  it  deserves.  The  subject  is  one 
that  in  weak  hands  is  capable  of  becoming  somewhat  risky.  We 
.all  know  how  a  painter  of  the  French  school  would,  with  the  best 
possible  intentions,  render  it ;  the  idea  of  the  nude  model 
would  always  obtrude  itself:  the  popular  engraved  picture  of  the 
fearful  woman,  modestly  huddling  her  last  drapery  around  her, 
and  stealing  timidly  from  the.  shade  of  one  pillar  to  another,  is 
only  one  shade  less  offensive ;  its  consciousness  renders  it 
.simply  painful  to  contemplate.  Mr.  Birch's  conception  is  in 
every  respect  the  most  noble  and  most  higly  spiritualised 
interpretation  of  the  subject  that  has  ever  been  offered.  His 
-Godiva,  erect,  triumphant,  "  naked  and  not  ashamed,"  seems  so 
utterly  wrapt  and  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  an  heroic  mission, 
that  there  is  no  room  left  in  her  mind  for  fear  or  shame.  The 
commanding  attitude  of  the  noble  figure,  the  proud  pose  of  the 
graceful  head,  and  the  inspired  expression  of  the  lovely  innocent 
face,  point  subtly  to  the  indication  of  a  spiritual  exaltation  of 
soul,  inspired  by  which  the  accidents  of  external  conditions 
become  of  little  account.  It  is  an  illustration  of  that  mental 
attitude  of  enthusiastic  devotion  that  in  past  historic  days  made 
tender  women  bear  stripes  and  torture  with  unflinching  forti- 
tude, and  sing  hymns  of  joy  and  triumph  from  the  midst  of 
blazing  faggots. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  presentment  of  the  youth  *  Cymon 
^called,  which  signifies  a  brute,"  is  far  too  delicate  and  gentle 
to  fairly  represent  the  boorish  savage  lout  of  Dryden's  poem. 
There  is  nothing  about  him  of  the — 

Clownish  mien,  the  voice  with  rustic  sound, 
And  stupid  eyes,  that  ever  loved  the  ground. 

Timid  perhaps  and  bashful  in  the  unexpected  presence  of 
sleeping  and  unguarded  beauty,  there  is  yet  no  indication  in 
his  expressive  face  of  that  conflict  of  the  stronger,  fiercer  pas- 
sions with  which  the  poem  familiarises  us  in  the  original  Cymon. 
Sir  Frederick's  genius  smooths  down  high  places  and  refines 
-coarse  ideas  at  the  inevitable  cost  of  some  loss  of  strength. 
The  Cymon  of  tradition,  with  something  of  the  brute,  had  yet 
more  of  the  man  about  him,  and  suffered  and  dared  much  far 
his  love's  sake  of  which  the  gentle  swain  of  this  picture  could 
mot  be  capable.    Yet  there  ia  much  th&t  is  very  delicate  and 
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beautiful  in  the  subtle  suggestion  in  his  rapt  gaze  of  the 
elevating  influence  of  female  purity  and  beauty  upon  an  uncul- 
tured and  but  half-awakened  intelligence.  And  the  Iphigenia 
of  the  picture  is  a  dream  of  loveliness  that  well  justifies  the  simple 
swain's  absorption.  The  lady's  sleeping  form,  half  defined  by 
the  white  draperies,  touched  into  soft  rosy  tints  by  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  exquisitely  modelled  arms  stretched 
above  the  head  in  an  attitude  of  unstudied  statuesque  grace, 
the  classic  beauty  and  virginal  purity  of  the  lovely  face,  with 
the  skilful  arrangement  of  accessories,  combine  to  form  a 
composition  that,  once  seen,  rests  for  ever  in  the  memory  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  perfect  vision  of  pure  sensuous  loveliness. 

For  imaginative  art  one  goes  by  prescriptive  custom  to 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  but  even  the  Grosvenor  now-a-days 
is  not  so  strikingly  original  as  it  was,  and  where  it  is  original 
its  sentiment  is  not  a  bit  more  healthy  and  vigorous  than  it 
used  to  be.  A  general  consensus  of  critical  opinion  has  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Burne  Jones's  "  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid  " 
to  be  the  finest  picture  of  the  year,  at  any  rate  the  very  high- 
water-mark  of  the  painter's  own  achievement.  Without 
quarrelling  with  an  opinion  formed  upon  an  estimate  of 
its  value  as  a  painting  (for  in  truth  it  is  a  noble  work, 
recalling  in  its  execution  the  great  days  of  Italian  Art), 
the  picture  is  to  me  disappointing,  mysterious,  and  morbidly 
unwholesome.  Here  is  a  subject  selected  by  the  mo3t 
imaginative  of  living  artists — a  subject  not  in  itself  sugges- 
tive of  sad  or  gloomy  thoughts,  rather  leading  the  mind 
to  the  cheerful  contemplation  of  virtue  rewarded  and  beauty 
crowned ;  like  most  old  legends  of  its  class,  its  moral  was 
obvious  and  healthy,  it  pointed  to  chivalrous  disinterestedness 
and  honour  in  high  places,  to  worth,  virtue,  and  beauty  in  low, 
and  its  comfortable  conclusion  was  summed  up  in  the  time- 
honoured  finish,  to  most  old  tales,  "  they  married,  and  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards."  But  Mr.  Jones  evidently  does  not 
believe  it.  The  talent  of  artists  innumerable  has  been  exer- 
cised before  now  over  the  attempted  presentation  of  the  chaste 
beauty  of  the  lowly  maid,  and  the  gallant  bearing  of  the 
knightly  king,  but  it  has  never  occurred  to  anybody  to 
approach  the  subject  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  treated  it. 
Not  "  more  fair  than  words  than  say,"  for  such  beauty  as  she 
possessed  is  but  the  ruin  of  past  loveliness  worn  and  faded  by 
toil  and  trouble,  the  beggar  maid  in  her  rags  sits  uneasily  upon 
the  lofty  seat  to  which  her  lover  has  preferred  her,  gazing  out 
from  the  canvas  with  eyes  full  of  mysterious  sorrow  that  means 
— what  ?  A  reflective  melancholy  is  not,  in  a  sudden  change  of 
fortune,  an  unusual  or  unsuitable  mental  condition,  only  minds 
of  a  low  order  would  be  free  from  it  altogether.  It  would  be  a 
shock  to  us  to  see  the  beggar-maid  skipping  like  Au&r^  woA 
thouting  "the  gods  give  us  joy"  but  why  this  YveaTtArceaVvw^ 
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soul-consuming  misery  ?  There  is  no  room  in  her  face  for  the 
indication  of  any  sentiment  of  love,  hope,  or  gratitude ;  only  it 
expresses  a  sense  of  intolerable  anguish,  freezing  into  stony 
despair,  and  why  ?  What  does  Mr.  Burne  Jones  wish  to  convey? 
It  would  be  suggesting  a  vulgar  interpretation  of  this  ideal  to 
venture  to  hint  that  the  lowly  maid  is  making  after  all  only  a 
marriage  de  convenance ;  that  in  her  humble  estate  she  has  left 
behind  her  a  promise  of  "  some  settled  low  content,"  for  the  loss 
of  which  her  new-found  splendour  can  never  make  amends. 
Rather  understanding  vaguely  something  of  the  morbid 
philosophy  that  underlies  his  paintings,  the  meaning  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  that  the  memory  of  past  trouble  has  so 
entered  like  iron  into  her  soul,  that  suffering  seems  to  her  now 
but  the  sole  reality  of  life ;  that  love  is  an  idle  dream,  no 
vivifying  power,  whose  light  can  warm  into  womanly  feeling 
the  cold  depths  of  her  frozen  heart ;  royal  splendour  and 
dignity  mere  thin  veils  that  cover  partially  the  great  body  of 
human  toil,  trouble  and  poverty,  and  convey  to  her  no  allure- 
ment in  the  promise  of  future  ease  of  life,  and  days  of  soft 
delight ;  that  her  grandeur  is  to  her,  from  the  depth  of  her 
painful  philosophy,  but  an  idle  pageant,  the  "  unsubstantial 
fabric  of  a  dream,"  and  that  her  lover's  noble  devotion  will 
henceforth  be  paid  by  the  sight  of  a  smileless  face  borne 
beneath  her  royal  crown,  the  knowledge  of  an  aching  heart 
beating  beneath  her  queenly  purple.  And  Cophetua,  in  the 
mournful,  wistful  gaze  with  which  he  looks  into  his  mistress's 
face,  seems  as  if  already  the  realisation  of  this  had  come  home 
to  them ;  as  if  his  disillusionment  had  followed  swiftly  upon  hen, 
and  killed  at  once  all  passion  of  love,  merged  all  rapturous 
dreams  of  chivalry  and  romance  into  the  cogitations  of 
dyspeptic  morbidity. 

The  inspiring  sentiment  of  the  school  that  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  represents  seems  to  be  a  persistent  looking  upon  the 
gloomy  side  of  things.  There  are  few  sentiments  that  have 
not  their  melancholy  aspect,  but  in  the  humours  of  life  the 
threads  of  mirth  and  sadness  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  if 
the  smile  be  quickly  chased  away  by  the  sigh,  one  has  not  far 
to  seek  for  compensation.  A  reflective  sadness  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  unhealthy  phase  of  mental  emotion,  but  it  may,  as  it 
appears,  be  easily  made  so.  Proverbial  wisdom  has  declared 
that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  Youth,  then,  is  surely  the 
season  for  joy  ?  but  Miss  Evelyn  Pickering  (who  follows  Mr. 
Burne  Jones)  ruthlessly  turns  it  into  heaviness.  To  a  very 
beautiful  picture  she  appends  a  quotation  from  Tibullus,  which 
she  renders  as  follows  : — 

List  we  to  love  meanwhile  in  lovers*  fashion, 
Death  tears  apace  with  darkness  round  his  brows  : 
Dull  eld  is  stealing  uy  to  atasn*  our  yassion, 
How  shall  grey  hair*  Y>e%fctm  \\ve*&  Ntt&spnc&.'wwO. 
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>w  the  moral  of  the  Roman  poet  was  distinctly  Epicurean ; 
tag  in  the  future  for  nothing  better  than  the  present  afforded, 
h  and  love,  he  counselled  his  disciples  to  make  the  most  of 
i  while  they  lasted,  before  age  came  to  chill  the  passion 
death  followed  close  upon  his  footsteps.  Surely  he  did 
mean  to  convey  that  the  forecast-shadow  of  far-off  ills 
id  cloud  the  very  dawn  of  life,  that  the  distant  sight  of  the 
i  spectres  of  age  and  death  should  make  troubled  the  face 
be  god  of  love  himself,  render  his  piping  low  and  fitful, 
cloud  with  sorrowful  forebodings  the  raptures  of  his  youth- 
notaries,  subduing  them  into  mere  charnel-house  specula- 
I.  And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  Miss  Pickering  has  painted. 
re  is  an  emasculate  flaccidity  about  this  sickly  style  of 
iment,  a  want  of  real  life,  of  virile  strength,  that  cannot  be 
strongly  protested  against.  As  an  influence  it  is  altogether 
salthy.  A  "Railway  Station,"  by  Frith,  or  a  waxworky 
ptural  illustration  by  Thorburn,  being  innocuous,  would 
•referable  to  pictures  of  this  unwholesome  cast.  And  the 
tanent  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unreal.  Deep  food  for 
ction  as  there  is  in  every  picture  that  came  from  the  hands 
he  great  master  of  the  school  himself,  Dante  Rossetti, 
'  are  ever  free  from  this  taint  of  nerveless  unwholesome- 
.  It  was  not  in  this  spirit  either  that  Mr.  Watts,  a  few 
8  since,  painted  his  noble  and  vigorous  picture  "  Love 
Bfgling  against  Death." 

j.  Watts'  only  subject  exhibited  this  year,  other  than  por- 
6,  is  a  fine  poetical  landscape,  "Rain  passing  away,"  a 
ire  without  detail,  full  only  of  broad  and  powerful  effects, 
sing  most  entirely  the  idea  conveyed  in  a  familiar  line  of 
letti's : — 

Empty  pastures  blind  with  rain. 

be  landscape  art  of  the  year  shows  no  remarkable  excel- 
e.  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  is  strong  at  the  Grosvenor,  and 
Leader  at  the  Royal  Academy.  His  "  Glebe  farm  on  the 
sh  border"  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  shows  a  perfect 
p  of  the  spirit  of  the  country.  I  do  not  propose  in  this 
irsive  article  to  enter  into  detailed  criticism  of  any  consider- 

number  of  the  year's  pictures,  but  while  touching  upon 
scapes  I  would  briefly  refer  to  the  one  gallery  in  London, 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours)  where  poetry  and 
gination  have  done  most  to  strengthen  this  branch  of  art. 
re  are  many  fine  examples  worthy  of  notice ;  especially  I 
Id  remark  upon  Mr.  Marshall's  wonderful  London  scenes, 
urly  morn  in  the  Pool,"  "  Sunset  over  Westminster  Abbey," 

the  drawings  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt,  of  Miss  Montalba,  and 
Ir.  A.  Goodwin.  One  of  the  latter  is,  in  my  estimation, 
irkable  in  its  allegorical  meaning  above  all  othei  ^v&vu&& 
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of  the  year.  Its  title  is  "  Sunset  in  the  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts," and  the  quotation  annexed  to  the  number  in  the 
•catalogue  is  in  itself  an  intuition  of  genius : — 

The  heaven,  even  the  heavens 
Are  the  Lord's ;  but  the  earth  hath 
He  given  to  the  children  of  men. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  describe  how  a  painter  of 
poetical  temperament  and  keen  sympathies  would  render  with 
due  force  the  powerfully  contrasting  effects  in  such  a  composi- 
tion ;  the  blackened  meadows  and  heaps  of  grimy  slag,  hedges 
uprooted,  and  bright  watercourses  turned  to  foul  and  slimy 
pools,  the  thousand  and  one  evidences  of  how  man,  in  the 
sordid  struggle  for  existence,  turns  into  desolation  the  fairest 
places  on  the  earth  that  God  has  given  him,  while  above,  in 
golden  splendour,  flames  the  glory  of  the  inimitable  heaven, 
some  stray  beam  from  which  here  and  there  lights  up  some 
stagnant  ditch  or  turns  into  resemblance  of  silver  some  slimy 
mud  bank,  emblematical  of  the  reflex  of  the  light  of  the  higher 
life  illuminating  the  lowest  places  in  an  earthly  existence. 

If  we  had  but  a  little  more  imaginative  art  of  this  character 
in  our  exhibitions  the  necessity  for  protest  would  be  less 
pressing ;  one  might  suffer  with  more  equanimity  the  infliction 
of  the  still  large  proportion  of  stiff  conventionalities  and  empty 
trivialities  that  we  should  have  to  encounter,  but  it  is,  in  truth, 
time  to  complain  when  annually  the  maximum  of  earnest  and 
thoughtful  work  diminishes  and  the  thousands  of  specimens  of 
mere  journeyman  workmanship  increase.  Whether  the  limits  of 
its  expansion  be  soon  reached  or  not,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
latter  will  soon  overtake  (if  it  have  not  already  done  so)  the 
capacity  of  the  purchasing  power  of  even  the  least  intelligent 
community,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  must  in  the  long  run 
drive  the  prosaic  portrayers  of  cottage  interiors,  nursery  scenes, 
and  back-garden  views  into  the  practice  of  some  useful  art,  the 
designing  of  furniture,  wall  papers,  or  fancy  work,  leaving  the 
higher  walks  of  art,  rightly  so  called,  free  to  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  those  gifted  few  who  follow  her  for  her  own  sake, 
who  coin  the  half  vague  imaginings  of  their  minds  into  definite 
forms,  conveying  revelations  of  beauty,  or  carrying  messages 
of  inspiration  through  the  centuries  to  generations  of  men  yet 
unborn. 

London.  Frederick  Cooper. 
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te  following  interesting  history  of  Narberth  and  the  neigh- 
hood  forms  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
or  Lewis,  a  barrister  on  the  South  Wales  Circuit,  before  a 
rary  Society  meeting  in  the  town.  Permission  to  publish 
le  present  revised  form  has  been  kindly  accorded  us  by  the 
irer  himself,  who,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  said  :  — 

The  History  of  Narberth  and  its  Castle. 

suppose  there  are  very  few  people  of  so  uninquiring  a 
re,  or  so  lacking  in  curiosity,  who  can  say  with  truth  that 
r  at  any  period  in  their  lives  have  they  been  tempted  to 
their  attention  to  an  investigation  of  the  history  and 
iations  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  have  been 
and  bred,  and  who  have  never  been  prompted  by  a  desire 
an,  perhaps,  left  ungratified — of  gaining  some  insight 
the  past  traditions  of  such  places  of  interest  as  are  to  be 
i  in  their  own,  as  in  almost  every  country  district.  A 
by  like  Pembrokeshire,  which  has  been  from  earliest  ages 
>nly  the  home  of  legend  and  romance,  but  which  also — to 
9  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  British  and  Roman  encamp- 
&  which  are  to  be  found  dotted  about  through  the  length 
breadth  of  the  land — affords  such  striking  evidences  of 
lg  played  a  part,  and  that  no  unimportant  one,  in  the 
gle  for  Welsh  independence,  must  present  unusual  attrac- 
to  all  those  for  whom  the  history  of  bygone  ages  still 
isses  some  charm,  and  who,  in  these  days  of  progress  and 
htenment,  are  still  reluctant  to  "  let  the  dead  past  bury 
lead."  The  old  chronicler  Leland  seems  to  have  been 
k  by  the  number  of  military  remains  which  were  to  be 
1  in  the  county,  for,  speaking  in  his  "  Itinerary  through 
6 "  of  the  Province  of  Demetia,  he  says,  "  There  appere 
[vers  partes  hills  and  dykes  with  bulwarks  of  yerth  as 
6  of  men  of  warre,"  and  no  one  at  the  present  day  can 
er  far  in  this  most  delightful  of  all  Welsh  counties  with- 
teing  brought  face  to  face  with  convincing  proofs  that  it 
vice  the  battle-field  where  our  brave  forefathers,  smarting 
ith  the  iron  heel  of  the  invaders,  and  fighting  for  hearth 
tomes — nay,  even  for  life  and  liberty  itself — s\A\ue&  mVXv 
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their  hearts'  blood  the  very  ground,  perchance,  on  which  we 
stand,  in  their  gallant  but  ineffectual  struggle  to  drive  back, 
first  the  Roman  and  then  the  Norman  invader,  from  desecrat- 
ing those  hills  and  valleys  which  they  loved  so  well,  and  in  their 
noble  efforts  to  maintain  to  the  last  that  independence  which 
had  ever  been  the  proud  boast  of  every  true-hearted  Welsh- 
man. 

But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 

And  hands  which  waved  are  hIi  red  less  dust  ere  now, 

but   the   memory   of    their   gallant  deeds    is    still   preserved 
unsullied,  and  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  their  heroism  as 
we  tread  the  very  battle-fields  where  they  won  for  themselves 
their  deathless  fame.     Such  thoughts  as  these,  conjuring  up 
as   they  do   vivid  reminiscences   of  the  past,  cannot  fail  to 
arouse,  even  in  the  most  phlegmatic  amongst  us,  some  interest 
in  the  history  of  those  times  long  since  passed  away — times 
which  bore  fruit  in  events  which  make  their  influence  felt  even 
at  the  present  day,  and  to  which  we  are  indissolubly  linked  bj 
association  and  by  birth.     And  do  not  the  ruined  castles  which 
frown    majestically    down    upon    us    from    so    many   of   our 
picturesquely   wooded   heights,  or   stand   sentinel   beside  the 
waters  of  not  a  few  of  our  pleasant  streams,  bear  testimony  of 
those  troublous  times  when  brave  and  earnest  men — earnest 
even  to  fanaticism  —  fought  to  the  death  for  what  they  held  to 
be  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  whose  struggles, 
however  much   we   may  deplore  the  misguided    zeal  which 
culminated  at  last  in   treason   and   regicide,  established   our 
Constitution  upon  a  broader  and  securer  basis,  and  did  much 
towards  furthering  the  spread  of  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  is  the  birthright  of   every  Briton   in   our  own   time? 
With  the  present  facilities  for  locomotion,  and  the  existing 
craze  for  travelling  which  we  have  caught,  I  fancy,  from  onr 
American  cousins,  fostered  no  doubt  in  some  measure  by  the 
increasing  spread  of  education,  and  assisted  by  the  enterprise 
of  men  like  Mr.  Cook,  men  and  women  nowadays  are  often  far 
better  acquainted  with  the  appearance,  history,  and  traditions 
of  many  a  Continental  or  even  Transatlantic  city  than  they  are 
with  places  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity,  where  they  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  which  lie,  so  to  speak, 
at  their  very  doors.     It  is  owing  to  this,  perhaps,  that  they  are 
so  often  inclined  to  turn  contemptuously  from  any  inquiry  into 
a  subject  so  homely  as  the  history  of  their  own  parish,  as  being 
one  which  they  fully  believe  will  turn  out  to  be  "  flat,  stale, 
and   unprofitable,"  from   the   idea  that  the  town  or   village 
where  they  live  cannot  by  any  possibility  possess  any  matters 
of  interest  for  themselves  or  for  anyone  else.    It  is  this  feeling, 
I  imagine,  which  creates  in  the  minds  of  so  many  that  sensa- 
tion of  wonder,  not  unmixed  u\Wi  ^toj^fcc  the  archaeologist  of 
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antiquarian,  who.  in  the  pursuit  of  the  subject  he  so  dearly 
loves,  hazards  a  few  inquiries  of  some  of  the  country  folk  who 
live  under  the  shadow  of  the  buildings  in  which  he  is  interested. 
But  believing  as  I  do  that  there  are  many  among  us  to  whom 
some  notice  of  the  early  history  of  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood would  prove  to  be  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  and  who 
would,  if  they  had  leisure,  gladly  pursue  the  inquiry  for  them- 
selves, I  have  ventured  to  select  as  my  subject  this  evening, — 
44  Some  Account  of  Narberth  and  its  Neighbourhood,"  as  one 
which  is  deeply  interesting  to  myself,  and  which  will,  I  trust, 
prove  to  be  not  without  some  attractions  for  you,  though  I  could 
wish  that  the  task  had  been  undertaken  by  someone  far  abler 
than  I  am  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves.  With  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  an  outline 
— and  that,  I  fear,  at  best  but  a  sketchy  and  incomplete  out- 
line— of  the  history  and  traditions  of  this  town  and  district, 
but  still  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  paper  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  reading  before  you  this  evening  may  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  some  of  my  audience  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  further,  and  investigate  for  themselves  a  subject  which 
I  venture  to  think  will  be  found  brimful  of  interest  and 
instruction.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  any  further  apology 
is  needed  in  introducing  to  your  notice  some  account  of  Nar- 
berth and  its  neighbourhood,  a  town  which  has  been  the 
birthplace  of  many,  and  is  the  home  of  most  of  those  who  are 
present  this  evening. 

No  one  can,  I  think,  be  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Narberth  without  reflecting  that  the  grey  walls  of  the  castle, 
fast  crumbling  into  decay,  which  form  so  striking  a  feature 
in  the  landscape,  and  which  may  be  not  inaptly  described  in 
the  words  of  the  poet — 

All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  grey  and  worn  beneath, 

represent  what  was  once  a  building  rich  in  historic  memories, 
and  which  even  in  their  ruin  furnish  a  link  to  connect  us  with 
years  long  since  numbered  with  the  past ;  and  our  curiosity 
is  naturally  excited  to  inquire  what  part  this  town  has  played 
in  the  history  of  bygone  days.  As  we  contemplate  those 
crumbling  towers  we  are  led  to  picture  to  ourselves  in  imagina- 
tion the  varied  scenes  which  must  have  been  enacted  within 
its  walls 

When  this  was  once  the  stately  home 

Of  pleasant  festival, 
Where  gallant  lords  and  ladies  shone, 

And  knights  in  glistening  mail, 

and  when  its  courtyards  rang  with  the  clank  of  armed  men,  or 
when  the  rafters  re-echoed  with  the  shouts  of  revelry  as  the 
wassail  bowl  was  drained  in  the  banqueting  hall,  or  when  knight 
and  lady,  damsel  and  squire,  sallied  forth  from  beu^aXta  Wife 
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frowning  portcullis,  with  their  falcons  on  their  wrists,  or  their 
hounds  in  leash,  ready  for  a  day's  hawking  or  hunting  in  the 
neighbouring  forests;  or,  again,  in  later  times,  when  the 
polished  hauberk  and  leathern  doublets  of  the  Parliamentary 
soldier,  or  the  curled  ringlets  and  dainty  ruffles  of  the 
cavaliers,  were  no  unfrequent  spectacles  on  the  battlements  or 
beside  the  keep.  It  may  be  that  as  our  thoughts  travel  back- 
wards through  the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  we  may  say  with  the 
poet — 

Yea,  ye  moss-grown  walls, 
Ye  towers  defenceless,  I  revisit  you — 
Where  are  all  your  trophies  now, 
Your  thronged  courts,  the  revelry,  the  tumult 
That  spoke  the  grandeur  of  the  house,  the  homage 
Of  neighbouring  barons  ? 

And  we  are  naturally  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Narberth> 
with  its  castle,  must  have  had  an  eventful  history,  and  must 
have  figured  not  unfrequently  in  the  wars  and  disturbances 
which  made  the  condition  of  the  Principality  so  stormy  and 
unsettled  in  earlier  times. 

The  town  of  Narberth — identical  with  the  "  Arberth"  of  the 
Anncde8  Cambrice,  by  which  name,  signifying  "  above  the 
wood,"  it  is  still  known  in  the  Welsh  language — appears  to 
have  come  into  notice  at  a  very  early  period  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  petty  princes  or  chieftains  of  the 
district ;  and  it  was  not  improbably  in  those  early  times,  com- 
manding as  it  does  one  of  the  principal  passes  through  the 
county,  a  powerful  military  stronghold,  which  furnished  the 
headquarters  of  the  great  man  of  the  district,  from  which 
excursions  were  made  to  chastise  insubordinate  natives,  or 
predatory  expeditions  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  the 
surrounding  country.  Fenton,  in  his  well-known  History  of 
Pembrokeshire,  tells  us  that  in  one  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
romances,  called  the  Mabinogion  or  Juvenile  Amusements — 
probably  the  earliest  literature  of  the  kind  in  Europe — men- 
tion is  made  of  Pwyll  Pendevig,  a  scion  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Dyved  or  Dymetia  (which  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Pembrokeshire  of  our  own  time)  setting  out  from  his  palace  at 
Arberth  to  hunt  in  the  Vale  of  the  Cych.  Here  we  are  told 
some  remarkable  adventures  befell  him,  for  which — as  well  as 
for  the  curious  compact  he  made  with  the  Prince  of  the  Silver 
Tongue,  King  of  Annun  or  the  World  Unknown,  and  of  his 
combat  with  and  victory  over  King  Summershine — I  must 
refer  those  who  are  inquisitive  on  the  subject  to  the  legend 
itself,  which  they  will  find  narrated  at  length,  together  with 
English  translation,  in  the  Cambrian  Register  for  the  year 
1795.  There  is  another  mention  of  Arberth  in  connection  with 
Pwyll  Pendevig,  in  the  Mabinogion,  which,  partaking  u  it 
does  to  a  certain  extent   of  the  axr^m^at^may  be  enter- 
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taining  to  some  of  my  hearers,  and  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
narrate  it.    The  legend  runs  as  follows : — "  Upon  a  certain  day 
Pwyll  was  at  Arberth,  a  principal  palace  belonging  to  him,  where 
he  had  a  banquet  prepared  for  himself  and  for  a  great  number 
of  men  in  his  retinue,  and  after  the  first  repast  Pwyll  rose  up  to 
take  a  walk,  and  he  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  Mote  Hill  or 
gorsedd  ar  berth  (which  means  supreme  seat  above  the  wood) 
that  was  above  the  palace,  which  was  called  the  Presidency  of 
Arberth.     '  Sir,'  said   one  of   the  court,  '  the  nature  of  the 
supreme  seat  is  such  that  whatsoever  nobleman  shall  sit  upon 
it,  he  shall  not  go  from  thence  without  either  of  two  things,, 
a  hurt  or  wounds,  or  else  he  shall  see  a  miracle.9  '  I  am  not 
afraid  of  receiving  a  hurt  or  wounds  amongst  such  a  retinue  as 
this  ;  as  to  a  miracle,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  were  to  see  one.    I 
will  go  in  and  sit  upon  this  elevated  seat.'    He  did  sit  upon 
the  seat  of  the  Presidency,  and  as  they  were  sitting,  they 
beheld  a  woman  on  a  pale  horse,  great  and  very  high,  having 
on  her  a  garment  glittering  with  gold,  who  was  coming  along 
the  main  road  which  leads  from  the  Mote  Hill.     A  slow  and 
even  pace  the  horse  appeared  to  have  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  saw  him,  and  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  Mote  Hill. 
'Ah,  my  friends,'  said  Pwyll,  'is  there  one  of  you  that  knows 
who  this  lady  may  be?'      *  There  is  not,  sir,'  replied  they. 
'Let  one  go,  then,'  said  he, '  to  meet  her  and  learn  who  she  is.' 
One  rose  up,  and  no  sooner  had  he  come  opposite  to  her  in  the 
road  but  she  passed  by ;  he  pursued  her  as  fast  as  he  was  able 
on  foot,  and  the  more  might  be  his  haste  the  further  would 
she  appear  from  him.    And  when  he  saw  it  would  not  avail  him 
to  follow  her,  he  returned  back  to  Pwyll,  and  saying  to  him, 
1  Sir,  it  would  be  useless  for  any  person  on  foot  to  pursue  her.' 
'Aye,9  said  he  then, ' go  to  the  palace  and  take  the  first  horse 
that  thou  shalt  see,  and  go  thy  way  after  her.'    The  horse  he 
took,  and  forward  he  went,  and  he  found  a  level,  open  ground, 
and  he  put  spurs  to  the  horse,  and  the  more  he  cut  the  horse- 
the  farther  would  she  then  be  from  him.    The  same  pace 
which  she  began  with  she  still  continued.     His  horse  failed, 
and  when  he  discovered  of  his  horse  that  he  failed  in  his  feet,. 
he  returned  back  to  the  place  where  Pwyll  was.    *  Sir,'  said 
he,  '  it  will  not  avail  anyone  to  pursue  yonder  lady.     I  know 
no  swifter  horse  than  this  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  no  use  for 
me  to  pursue  her.'    '  Aye,'  said  Pwyll,  *  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  illusion  in  it ;  let  us  go  towards  the  palace.'    To  the 
palace  they  came,  and  they  passed  away  that  day,  and  to  the 
time  of  going  to  eat  was  spent  of  the  next  day.     And  after  the 
first  repast,  '  Come  then,'  said  Pwyll,  *  we  will  go  the  same 
number  that  we  were  yesterday  to  the  top  of  the  Mote  Hill ; 
and  do  thou,'  said  he  to  one  of  his  pages,  '  bring  with  thee 
the  fleetest  horse  that  thou  knowest  in  the  field.*     taA\3h& 
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page  did  so.  The  Mote  Hill  they  approached,  having  the 
horse  with  them.  And  as  they  were  sitting,  they  perceived 
the  woman  upon  the  same  horse,  dressed  in  the  same  garments 
and  coming  the  same  way.  '  Behold,'  said  Pwyll,  *  the  same 
chevalier  of  yesterday.  Be  prepared,  young  man,'  said  he, '  to 
learn  who  she  is.'  *  Sir,'  replied  he,  *  I  will  cheerfully  do  that.' 
Thereupon  the  female  chevalier  came  opposite  to  them. 
Immediately  on  this  the  young  man  mounted  his  horse,  and 
before  he  had  quite  placed  himself  rightly  in  the  saddle,  lo! 
she  was  passing  by,  and  in  drawing  towards  them  she  appeared 
only  to  go  on  the  same  walking  pace  as  on  the  former  day.  He 
also  got  his  horse  to  amble,  and  he  imagined,  although  his 
horse  went  so  slowly,  that  he  should  come  up  with  her ;  but  in 
this  he  could  not  succeed.  He  then  gave  full  scope  to  his  horse. 
He  was  not  the  nearer  than  when  going  step  by  step,  and  the 
more  he  cut  his  horse  the  further  would  she  be  from  him,  yet 
her  pace  was  not  quicker  than  before.  Since  he  saw  it  did  not 
prosper  for  him  to  pursue  her,  he  returned  to  the  place  where 
Pwyll  remained.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  the  horse  has  no  power  other- 
wise than  what  thou  hast  seen.'  *  I  have  perceived  it,'  said  the 
other,  *  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  anyone  to  follow  her,  and 
between  me  and  God,'  said  he,  '  she  has  business  to  communi- 
cate to  somebody  in  this  field,  would  she  but  let  it  be  declared 
to  Pwyll.  Well !  we  will  go  towards  the  palace.'  To  the 
palace  they  came,  and  they  passed  away  that  night  in  song 
and  festivity,  in  the  way  that  was  most  agreeable  to  them,  and 
when  the  morning  was  come  they  spent  the  day  until  it  was 
time  to  go  to  eat:  and  when  they  had  finished  the  repast, 
Pwyll  said  *  Where  is  the  number  of  us  who  were  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  on  the  top  of  the  Mote  Hill  ?'  '  Behold, 
they  are  here,  sir,'  replied  they.  *  Let  us  go,'  said  he,  c  to  the 
seat  of  the  Presidency  to  sit,  and  thou.'  said  he  to  the  page  who 
took  care  of  his  horse,  'saddle  my  horse  well,  and  lead  him 
into  the  road,  and  bring  my  spurs  with  thee,'  and  the  page  did 
so.  They  came  to  the  seat  of  the  Presidency  to  sit,  they  were 
scarcely  a  moment  there  but  they  beheld  the  female  chevalier 
coming  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  guise  and  with  the  same 
pace.  *  Hie,  boy,'  said  Pwyll,  '  I  see  the  woman  coming,  give 
me  my  horse  !'  And  no  sooner  had  he  mounted  on  his  horse 
but  she  was  passing  by  him.  He  cut  after  her,  and  gave  his 
vigorous  and  prancing  steed  his  course,  and  he  imagined  that 
on  the  second  pace  or  the  third  he  should  overtake  her.  He 
was  not  the  nearer,  nevertheless,  than  before.  His  hone  he 
put  upon  the  greatest  speed  in  his  power,  and  he  perceived 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  to  follow  her."  Here,  most 
unfortunately,  the  MS.  from  which  this  story  is  taken  comes  to 
an  end,  and  so  I  fear  we  shall  never  know  who  the  mysterious 
lady  was,  or  what  the  communication  may  have  been  that  she 
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wished  to  make.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the 
apparition  invariably  appeared  to  the  prince  and  his  retinue 
immediately  after  their  repast,  but  whether  or  not  a  disordered 
imagination,  resulting  from  the  eccentricities  of  digestion  and 
possibly  a  too  assiduous  attention  to  the  loving  cup,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vision  is  a  question  into  which  it  would 
hardly  be  respectful  in  their  descendants  to  inquire  too 
minutely. 

I  quote  the  legend  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  those 
remote  times  Narberth  or  Arberth  existed,  and  was  a  place  of 
some  considerable  importance.  This  palace  of  Pwyll  Pendevig, 
referred  to  in  the  Mabinogion,  did  not  in  all  probability  occupy 
the  site  of  the  picturesque  ruin  familiar  to  us  as  Narberth 
Castle,  but  was  a  stronghold,  buried  amidst  an  almost 
impenetrable  forest  standing  upon  the  rising  ground  between 
Narberth  and  Templeton,  near  the  present  union  workhouse, 
and  probably  at  or  near  Camp  Hill.  Here,  when  Fenton 
wrote  his  history,  some  traces  of  earthwork  still  remained,  from 
which  we  may  conjecture  the  name  (amp  Hill  is  derived,  and 
it  was  upon  this  spot,  no  doubt,  that  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  fortified  }>osition  in  later  times.  In  the 
year  1092  an  invasion  of  the  territory  now  forming  the  county 
of  Pembroke  was  sanctioned  by  William  Kufus,  and  Arnulph 
de  Montgomery,  the  younger  son  of  Koger  de  Montgomery, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  did  homage  by  anticipation  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Dyved,  which  he  was  licensed  to  subdue  whenever  and 
by  whatever  means  he  chose.  He  accordingly  marched  into 
Dyved  with  a  powerful  force,  and  succeeded  in  partially  sub- 
jugating the  country.  Upon  the  division  of  the  plunder  which 
followed,  the  district  about  Arberth  was  alloted  to  one  Stephen 
Perrott,  as  his  share  in  the  spoils  of  conquest.  Stephen 
Perrott,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  retinue  of  the  victorious 
general,  at  once  set  about  entrenching  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  the  then  semi-barbarous  inhabitants,  who  were  at 
best  but  half  subdued,  and  who  bore  with  a  very  ill  grace  the 
arrival  of  their  foreign  masters.  High  spirited  and  valiant 
to  the  last  degree,  with  that  intense  love  for  their  country 
burning  fiercely  in  their  breasts  for  which  the  Welsh  have  ever 
been  celebrated,  they  regarded  with  the  bitterest  animosity 
anyone  who  dared  to  set  foot  upon  the  sacred  soil  of 
their  fatherland,  and  Stephen  Perrott  must  have  found  his 
newly  acquired  subjects  uncommonly  difficult  to  manage.  The 
name  of  Perrott  is  one  which  is  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  this  county  in  later  times,  and  it  was  to  this  tamily 
that  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Perrott  belonged,  whose  name 
and  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  administrator  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  the 
pages  of  history,  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  interesting  to  tlo\a&* 
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that  it  was  here,  in  our  native  town  of  Narberth,  that  the 
family  first  took  root.     And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  digress  for  one  brief  moment  from  what  is  the  legitimate 
subject  of  my  paper,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  about  one  who 
was  so  intimately  associated  with  this  county,  and  who  made 
no  inconsiderable  mark  amongst  the  men  of  eminence  in  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  one  whose  memory  cannot  but 
be  regarded  with  honest   pride  by  every  Pembrokeshire  man. 
Sir  John  Perrott,  whose  rare  administrative  abilities  and  fear- 
lessness of  character  soon  brought  him  into   the  favourable 
notice  of  his  Sovereign,  after   filling  with  credit  the  position 
of  Lord  President  of  the  Province  of  Minister,  received  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  one  of   the  most  difficult  appointments  the 
Crown  had  it  in  its  power  to  bestow  in  those  days,  viz.,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenantcy  of  Ireland.     How  he  discharged  the  important 
trust  committed  to  him  may  best  be  told  in  the  language  of 
one  who  lived  and  wrote  in  his  own  time.    He  says  of  him : 
"  All  those  perils  and  imminent  combustions  he  did  overcome 
and  pacified  within  less  than  ten  weeks,  settling  the  hearts  and 
estates  of  the  good  subjects,  subdued  or  expelled  the  bad,  took 
pledges  for  all  such  as  were  suspected,  compounded  all  con- 
troversies between  the  great  Lords,  drew  the  Northern  Lords  to 
a  composition  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  thousand  soldiers, 
and  passed  through  the  five  provinces  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
year."    Well,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  us  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  condition  of  the  sister  island  is  causing  such  grave 
anxiety  to  our  statesmen,  if  we  could  recall  into  being  that 
stout  old  warrior,  who,  whatever  may  have   been  his  short- 
comings, appears,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  to 
have  found  out  the  knack  of  pacifying  the  natives  and  settling 
the  difficulties  of  that  distressful  country.     But  in  spite  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  efforts  which  Perrott  was  making 
on  behalf  of  his  Queen  and  country  abroad,  the  fire  of  malice 
and  slander  was  smouldering  at  home,  and  was  soon  to  over- 
whelm him  in  its  outbreak.    Accused  of  high  treason  in  1590, 
and  convicted  mainly  upon  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  bat  a 
short  time  before  been  found  guilty  of  forgery,  this  brave  old  hero 
was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.     But  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution  he  breathed  his  last  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  thus  spared  the   ignominy  of  the  scaffold. 
Before  quitting  the  subject,  I  will  quote  a  passage  in  which 
his  biographer  sums  up  his  character  and  personal  appearance* 
"  Sir  John  Perrott,"  says  he,  "  was  a  man  in  stature  tall  and 
big,  exceeding  the   ordinary  stature   of  man  by  much,  and 
almost  equal  to  the  mightiest  men  that  lived  in  his  time.    His 
body  was  very  compact  and   proportionable  through  all  the 
parts.    As  he  did  excell  most  men  in  stature,  so  did  he  in 
strength  of  body.    His  YiaAx  waa  rotasni  \uvtil  it  grew  grey  in 
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his  older  years.  His  countenance  was  full  of  majesty,  his  eye 
marvellously  piercing  and  carrying  a  commanding  aspect, 
insomuch  that  when  he  was  angry  he  had  a  very  terrible 
visage  or  look,  and  when  he  was  pleased  or  willing  to  show 
kindness  then  he  had  as  amiable  a  countenance  as  any  man. 
His  conditions  and  qualities  of  mind  were  answerable  and  did 
keep  a  kind  of  "correspondence  with  those  of  his  body,  for  as  he 
did  surpass  most  men  in  the  greatness  and  comeliness  of  his 
stature,  so  did  he  surmount  the  most  part  of  men  of  his  time  in 
the  greatness  and  magnanimity  of  his  mind.  He  was  of  an 
undaunted  spirit,  never  regarding  his  adversaries  were  they 
ever  so  many  or  so  great.  In  time  of  danger  he  always  showed 
himself  resolute  and  valiant.  He  had  a  very  sharp  wit,  and 
was  naturally  wise.  He  was  very  firm  and  faithful  unto  his 
friends."  The  fortress  in  which  Stephen  Perrott  had  entrenched 
himself,  and  to  which  I  alluded  just  now,  seems  to  have  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  attacks  of  all  comers  until  the  year 
1183,  when  we  read  in  the  old  Welsh  Chronicle  that  Rhys  ap 
Gruffydd,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  enraged  against  the  English 
on  account  of  repeated  injuries,  setting  out  from  the  castle  of 
Dynevor,  which  was  the  royal  residence  of  his  ancestors,  made  an 
inroad  upon  the  estates  of  the  Flemings  and  destroyed  Stephen 
Perrott's  defences  "over  against  Arberth."  This  expression 
u  over  against "  seems  to  give  colour  to  the  theory  advanced  by 
Fenton,  that  the  site  of  the  original  building  was  not  where 
it  now  stands,  but  upon  one  of  the  eminences  overlooking 
the  town,  and  very  probably  upon  the  spot  where  he  conjectures 
it  to  have  been.  These  Flemings  mentioned  above  formed  the 
garrison  of  the  fortress,  and  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
dependents  of  the  Perrott  family,  habitations  were  erected 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  castle,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  formed  the  nucleus  from  whence  sprang  the  present 
town.  They  appear  to  have  formed,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  no  unimportant  factor  in  the  population  of  the 
country,  but  did  not  assimilate  at  all  harmoniously  with  their 
Welsh  neighbours,  who  were  intensely  jealous  of  their  success 
and  the  favour  shown  them  by  the  English.  Old  Lambarde,. 
writing  of  them,  says  :  "  These  Flemynges  were  not  welcome 
to  the  Welshmen,  but  for  all  that  they  pyked  out  a  lyvynge 
amongst  them,  and  weare  as  it  should  seem  the  first  that  exer- 
cised the  misterie  of  drapinge  within  that  quarter."  (xiraldus 
Gambrensis  in  his  Itinerary  through  Wales,  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  speaking  of  Pembrokeshire, 
says:  *  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  derived  their  origin 
from  Flanders,  and  were  sent  by  King  Henry  I.  to  inhabit 
these  districts,  a  people  brave  and  robust,  ever  most  hostile  to 
the  Welsh,  a  people,  I  say,  well  versed  in  commerce  and  woollen 
manufactures,  a  people  anxious  to  seek  gain  by  ae&  ot  \axtfl  Vtt 
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defiance  of  fatigue  and  danger,  a  hardy  race  equally  fitted  for 
the  plough  or  the  sword,  a  people  brave  and  prosperous^ 
Introduced  into  England  under  the  protection  of  Matilda,  the 
mother  of  Henry,  about  the  year  1135,  and  settled  originally 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  they  were  subsequently,  by 
command  of  the  King,  allotted  the  district  of  Rhos,  or  Roose, 
in  this  county,  as  a  habitation,  "They  were,*'  says  l>r. 
Lingard  in  his  History  of  England,  "  a  martial  and  industrious 
people;  by  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  they  grew  in  numbers  and  opulence,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  Kings,  to  whom  they 
always  remained  faithful,  defeated  every  attempt  of  the  Welsh 
princes  to  root  them  out  of  the  country,"  Stephen  Perrott, 
anxious  no  doubt  to  conciliate  by  every  means  in  his  power  the 
native?,  who  but  ill  brooked  the  Norman  interference,  sought 
and  obtained  in  marriage  the  hand  of  Eleanor,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Meirchion  ap  Rees  of  Jestington,  now  EastingtoD 
in  Castlemartin,  Meirchion  was  the  direct  descendant,  in  the 
sixth  degree,  of  Jestin,  Lord  of  Jestington,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  great  Howel  Dda,  the  famous  reviser  of  the  Ancient 
I^aws  of  Wales,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  Principality  of  South 
Wales,  A.I).  907,  and  to  the  whole  of  Wales,  a.d.  940,  only 
Wght  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  948.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  my  hearers  to  know  that  Howel  Dda 
revised  the  Laws  of  Wales  at  a  house  called  T5T-gwyn-ar-Daf 
(the  White  House  on  the  Taf).  Some  authorities  consider  this 
to  have  been  Whitland  Abbey,  while  others,  with  more  reason, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Ty-gwyn-ar-Daf 
stood  where  the  present  ly  Newydd  stands,  and  obtained  the 
name  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  built  of  white  peeled 
willows;  but  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitland  appears  to  be  an  undisputed  fact.  Besides 
becoming  the  assessor  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  with  his 
bride,  Stephen  Perrott,  by  this  politic  alliance  with  the  lineal 
descendant  of  one  for  whom  the  Welsh  had  ever  entertained 
the  warmest  feelings  of  reverence,  commended  himself  very 
strongly  to  their  favourable  consideration.  But  even  this 
could  not  stamp  out  the  enmity  which  was  still  smouldering, 
ever  ready  to  burst  out  into  activity  between  the  two  races, 
and  accordingly  we  read  that  in  August,  1220,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  in  order  to  punish  the  Flemings  for  an  insurrection 
of  a  somewhat  serious  character,  Llewellyn  ap  Iorwerth,  Prince 
of  North  Wales,  who  in  1217  had  led  a  large  army  into  South 
Wales  against  the  territories  of  the  English  vassals,  again 
marched  into  I)y ved  with  a  powerful  force  after  recapturing 
the  castle  of  Cardigan,  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Fleming!, 
and  seizing  and  destroying  in  his  progress  the  castles  of  Arberth 
and  Gfwis  or  Wiston,  making  \>mowet%  of  the  garrison  and 
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destroying  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists,  extended  his 
ravages  to  the  country  bordering  on  Milford    Haven,  and  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  town  of  Haverfordwest.     The  castle 
of  Arberth  here  mentioned  was   probably  the   stronghold   of 
Stephen  Perrott,  for  it  is  not  till  the  year  1246  that  we  find 
his  grandson  Andrew  building  the  castle  upon  the  site  which 
it  at  present  occupies.     The  new  structure  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  remain  long  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  for  we  find 
that  the  castle  of  Arberth  is  mentioned  by  Llwyd  as  having 
been  taken  and  the  fortifications  destroyed  by   Llewellyn  ap 
Gruffydd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  about  the  year  12.57.     This 
expedition  was  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  Flemings  for 
some  insurrection,  for  instead  of  losing  ground  they  were  day 
by  day  becoming  more  powerful  and  aggressive.     From  this 
time  the  castle  appears  to  have  passed  from  time  to  time  to  a 
variety  of  proprietors.     Sir  Andrew  Perrott  is  supposed  to  have 
founded  the  church  here  which  has  been  recently  so  admirably 
restored,  and  which,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  is  believed  to 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  although  I  am  sceptical  enough 
to  imagine  that  its  connection  with  the  saint  is  of  compara- 
tively modern  origin,  and  that  it  is  only  the  piety  of  later 
years  which  has  accorded  to  the  valiant  warrior  the  dignity  of 
canonization.     Sir  Andrew  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Ralph, 
Lord  Mortimer,  who  was  subsequently  created  Earl  of  March, 
and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  some  settlement  made 
on  the  occasion  of   this  marriage  that  we  find  the  castle  of 
Arberth  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  March  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     Upon 
his   attainder  and  execution   in    the  year    1329,   his   estates, 
including  the  castle  of  Arberth,  were  forfeited  and  passed  to  the 
Crown,  in  whose   possession   the   castle   remained    until    the 
attainder  was" reversed  and  the  estates  restored  to  his  grandson. 
It  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  March 
until  the  time  of  Sichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  heir 
to  the  last  Boger,  Earl  of  March.     The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
by  virtue  of  a  licence  of  alienation,  granted  the  castle  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  one  Griffith  Nicholas,  an  ambitious, 
turbulent,  and   crafty  man,  who   exercised   great   power   and 
influence  in  the  southern  division  of  the  Principality,  and  who 
was  a  constant  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  whose 
possessions  he    was   continually   pillaging,    an   offence   which 
ultimately  led  to  his  attainder  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates. 
The   castle,  no  doubt,  shared  the  fate    of  the  rest  of  his 
property   and   reverted   once    more   to   the   Crown,  in  whose 
possession  it  seems  to  have  remained  from   1461  down  to  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.     In  this  year 
it  was   granted   by   the   king   to   Sir    Khys   ap   Thomas,   "  in 
recompense  for  his  good  service  in  the  wars  as  we\\\ii  Ya^kcA 
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as  beyond  seas  done."  Sir  Khys,  who  was  also  the  Lord  of 
Carew  Castle,  which  he  enlarged  and  remodelled,  and  where  he 
finally  breathed  his  last  in  1527,  besides  being  a  valiant  warrior 
who  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  at  the  hands  of 
Harry  of  Richmond,  on  Bosworth  Field,  held,  in  addition,  the 
High  Office  of  Justiciary  or  the  Principality,  and  was  also 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Seneschal  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Manors  of  Haverfordwest  and  Rhos.  He  appears  to  have  been 
bitten  with  a  mania  for  restoration,  and  an  insatiable  desire  to 
embark  in  bricks  and  mortar — let  us  hope  not  quite  so  expensive 
a  taste  in  those  days  as  at  present — and,  in  all  probability, 
finding  the  castle  at  Narberth  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  con- 
dition, he  at  once  set  about  restoring  and  beautifying  it,  and, 
we  may  conclude,  with  some  success,  for  we  find  the  chronicler 
Leland,  writing  not  many  years  after  his  death,  describing  it  in 
the  quaint  language  of  those  times  as  "Narbarthe  in  the  statute 
caullid  Herberth,  a  litle  preati  Pile  of  old  Syr  Rheeses  given 
onto  him  by  King  Henry  VIII.  This  is  a  poore  village. 
Narbarthe  Lordship  eummeth  almost  from  Est  or  Lower  Gledy 
and  so  still  by  Est  near  onto  Witland  where  Taue  water  dividith 
it  from  Caermardinshire.  By  Narbarthe  is  a  little  forest  caullid 
Narbarthe  forest.  Grifith  Nicolas  graundfather  of  Syr  Rhees 
boute  it  of  the  Duke  of  York  but  after  lost.".  From  this 
description  we  may  gather  that  the  town  had  not  at  this  time, 
at  any  rate,  assumed  very  important  dimensions,  and  the  truth 
of  his  statement  about  the  forest  is  borne  out  by  a  survey  which 
was  taken  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  which  is  still  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  amongst  the  Slebech  MSS.  In  this  document 
it  is  recorded  that  "  The  forest  was  well  stocked  with  red  deer, 
and  contained  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  acres  of  wood- 
land, including  Canaston  and  Newton  Cliff,  on  which  were 
growing  of  timber  trees  for  the  navy  three  thousand  and 
seventy-one,  valued  then  at  one  pound  apiece,  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  fir  wood  trees  at  ten  shillings,  and 
twenty-one  thousand  saplings  of  oaks."  But  the  forest  here 
described  as  little  by  Leland  had  been  gradually  diminishing 
in  extent  for  a  long  time,  subjected  as  it  was  to  the  depredations 
of  cattle,  which  were  allowed  to  browse  at  will  upon  its  outskirts, 
for  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  commons  of  Templeton 
and  Molleston  adjoining,  which  has  always  been  considered  as 
forming  part  of  it,  had  once  been  of  the  same  forest  quality 
with  that  of  the  more  preserved  part  of  it  referred  to  in  the 
survey  I  quoted. 

(Will  be  concluded  next  month.) 


LITERARY  AND  ART  NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH,  Ac. 

Miss  Eliza  Vaughan,  Canterbury,  a  ballad  from  whose  pen 
appeared  in  our  last  issue,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  ihe 
London  Literary  Society. 

•  In  a  review  of  Don  Arturio  Campion's  "Ensayo  acerca  de 
las  Leyes  fonefcicas  de  la  Lengua  Euskara,"  appearing  in  the 
Academy  of  August  2nd,  the  well  known  Celtic  scholar  and 
Welshman,  Professor  John  Rhys,  remarks  that  "  in  liagun  and 
habuin  'espuma  de  la  boca,'  we  appear  to  have  a  loan-word 
from  Gaulish — at  least  that  is  what  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
existence  in  Welsh  of  the  word  ewy-ii, 6  foam,'  and  malu  ewyn, 
4  to  foam  at  the  mouth.'  This  is  not  the  only  (Celtic  word,  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  which  I  think  I  have  espied  in  the  Basque 
vocabulary." 

The  Cardiff  Free  Library  has  just  been  enriched  by  a  valuable 
Aft  of  rare  books  on  Antiquities,  Coins,  Papyri,  &c.,  from  the 
British  Museum  authorities.  They  include  the  whole  of  the 
British  Museum  publications  descriptive  of  the  Ancient  Mar- 
bles, Terracottas,  Catalogues  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  Vases,  and 
other  antique  exhibits  in  the  National  Collection,  nearly  a 
perfect  set  of  the  Numismatic  Catalogues,  fcio-eimile  copies  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  papyri,  and  Catalogues  of  Manuscripts, 
Printed  Books,  Prints  and  Drawings,  and  also  a  perfect  set  of 
the  Guide  Books. 

At  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  to  suc- 
cessful students  at  the  fioyal  Academy  of  Music  which  took 
Jlace  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  George  Macfarren,  the 
Principal,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  on  Saturday,  July  26th, 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Academy  for  high  excellence  in  the 
playing  of  the  harp  was  awarded  to  Miss  A.  T.  Jones,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  of  King-street,  Carmarthen. 
Miss  Jones,  who,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  is  pupil  of  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  the  Queen's  harpist,  last  year  took  the  bronze  medal 
in  the  same  department. 

Dr.  Evan  Thomas,  of  112,  York-street,  Manchester,  has 
forwarded  to  Mr.  W.  Cadwaladr  Davies  two  gold  medallions  of 
the  Premier  and  Mr.  John  Bright  as  presents  to  the  museum 
of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales. 

Our  contributor,  Mr.  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  mining  engineer, 
Oswestry,  is  the  author  of  a  substantial,  well  written,  and  well 
illustrated  volume  just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Crosby, 
Lockwood  and  Company,  London,  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on 
Earthy  and  other  Minerals  and  Mining/'  The  same  firm  have 
previously  published  for  the  same  author  treatises  "  Oxv  "Ml^VaV- 
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liferous  Minerals  and  Mining"  and  "On  Slate  and  Slate  Quarry- 
ing," &c,  each  of  which,  we  are  glad  to  find,  has  gone  into  a 
second  edition. 

The  Royal  Archteological  Institute  opened  its  forty-first  annual 
meeting  at  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday,  August  5th,  Earl  Peny, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  forthcoming  year,  having  read  his  inaugural 
address,  Ix>rd  Aberdare  moved,  and  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Grace  therefor. 

Next  day,  according  to  the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle,  the 
members  of  the  Institute  and  their  friends  to  the  number  of 
1*30  visited  Warkworth,  where  the  party  was  taken  in  hand  by 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  K.S.A.,  Dowlais  House,  who  acted  as  guide 
in    the  whole   of  the   day's   proceedings.      First  visiting  the 
ruins  of  the  castle,  Mr.  <  'lark  pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of 
the  structure  and  the  evidences   of  its   early  existence.     He 
described  what  would  be  the  outline  and  character  of  the  castle 
before  it  fell   into  decay,  and  drew  attention  to  ils  powerful 
position  as  a  military  fortress  in  the  days  of.  Border  warfare. 
The  party  next  passed  over  the  river  to  the  Hermitage,  which 
has  obtained  such  great  celebrity  since   1771,  when  Dr.  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  published  the  beautiful  and   interesting 
poem,  "  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth."     Here,  again,  Mr.  Clark 
proved  a  most  valuable  guide,  directing  the  attention  of  the 
party  to  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  place,  and  remind- 
ing his  hearers  of  the  touching  legend  attached  to  it.     After 
visiting  Warkworth  Church,  also  a  building  of  great  age,  the 
company  re-entered  the  brakes  in  which  they  had  travelled  from 
the  station,  and  drove  to  Alnwick,  where  the  whole  of  the  Castle 
was  described  to  them  by  the  genial  cicemne.    Having  viewed 
the  whole  of  the  exterior,  the  party  were  taken  to  the  Guard 
Room,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Earl  and  Countess  Percy.     Mr.  Clark 
mounted    an   improvised   rostrum,    and   gave   an   interesting 
address  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Alnwick.     On  Thursday 
Mr.  Clark  rendered  similar  service,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Holy   Island,  the   castle  at   which  place  he  described  to  the 
general  satisfaction. 

The  marriage  of  Air.  Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  with  Miss 
Griffiths,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths  of  Stanley  House, 
Ruthin,  North  Wales,  was  solemnised  on  Tuesday,  August  12th, 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Llanrhydd,  the  Rev.  Bulkeley  Owen 
Jones,  warden  of  Ruthin,  officiating.  The  bride  was  given 
away  by  her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths,  and  her  dress 
was  of  brocaded  satin,  with  Ottoman  silk  front,  trimmed 
with  lace,  her  veil  of  Brussels  lace  being  arranged  off 
the  face  and  hanging  down  the  back,  with  amber  roses  and 
myrtle  on  the  dress  and  in  the  hair.     She  carried  a  magnificent 
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bouquet,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom,  whose  children  were 
charmingly  dressed,  the  little  girl  in  a  nun's  silk  dress  with 
terra  cotta,  and  the  little  boy  in  a  Charles  I.  costume  of  terra 
cotta  plush.  Miss  M.  Griffiths,  the  sister  of  the  bride,  wore  a 
dress  of  bronze  and  pink,  with  a  bonnet  to  match.  There  were 
a  large  number  of  friends  in  the  church  and  subsequently  at 
Stanley  House,  where  some  of  the  principal  presents  were 
shown.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  left  for  Germany  in  the 
afternoon,  Mrs.  HerkomerV  travelling  dress  being  a  costume  of 
drab  with  velvet,  with  bonnet  to  match. 

Mr.  Herkomer  made  his  bride  a  rather  remarkable  present r 
which  is  described  by  the  World  as  follows  :  —Those  who  know 
the  home  surroundings  of  Mr.  Herkomer  are  aware  of  his 
extensive  arrangements  for  the  production  of  wood  carving* 
wrought  metal-work,  &c.  In  this  present  all  those  branches 
of  art  and  industry  are  combined  and  concentrated  to  produce 
aa  elaborate  and  unique  work  of  art,  being  a  cabinet  eight  feet 
high,  which  open  forms  a  writing-table,  and  when  shut  has  the 
appearance  of  a  most  handsome  cabinet,  with  the  idea  of  a 
«  House  of  Life  "  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  thoughts  that  are 
worked  into  the  figure  groups  (so  rare  now-a-days  in  wood)  and 
the  mottoes  and  proverbs  which  abound  throughout  the  orna- 
mentation all  bear  out  this  idea.  It  was  entirely  designed  and 
mostly  worked  by  the  bridegroom  himself,  with  some  assistance 
in  parts  from  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  own  workmen  at 
Bushey.  The  roof  of  the  cabinet  is  formed  of  shingles  or  tiles 
of  cedar,  and  various  family  portraits  figure  in  the  group. 

In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  the  cause  of  Welsh  education  has  lost  a  good  and 
staunch  friend.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  a  governor  of 
Aberystwith  College,  to  whose  library  he  made  a  substantial 
donation  of  books. 

It  was  announced  in  "  Literary  Gossip  "  of  the  Atheiuvum, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Purnell  would  probably  edit  a  selection  of  the 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  late  C.  R.  Newman,  of  Tenby, 
under  the  title  "  Letters  of  a  Recluse."  This  now  is  doubtful 
as  the  correspondence  has  passed  from  Mr.  Purnell  to  Cardinal 
Newman. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeolo- 
gical Association  was  held  at  Bala  on  Monday,  August  18th, 
and  the  four  following  days.  The  president-elect  is  Sir  Watkin 
Williams-Wynn.  Among  the  places  visited  were  Roman 
stations  at  Caer  Gai  and  Mons  Heriri,  and  the  Roman  road* 
leading  thereto  ;  Caer  Creini  and  Caer  Drewin  :  Bedd  Porius  ; 
Llanfor  and  Llanelltyd  churches  (inscribed  stones);  Dolgelly 
and  Llanuwchllyn  churches  (effigies) ;  the  castles  of  Cam 
Dochan  and  Dinas  Bran  ;  and  the  abbeys  of  Cymmer  and  Valle 
Grams. 


UotrS  anti  4&uerirg. 


[CONHNKI)  TO  MaTTKBS   KkI.ATIXU  TO  WALKS  AND  TUB  BOBDEB  COUNTIES.] 


XOTES. 

1ol<»  Mokganwg  and  Lokd  Macau  lay. — The  most  interesting  note  of  your 
Monmouth  contributor  "  Q.,"  anent  "  Iolo  Morganwg  and  the  Battle  of  St 
Fagan's  "  (vi. — 186),  reminds  me  of  what  I  may  almost  term  a  parallel  passage  in 
Lord  Macaulay'8  History  of  England,  of  which  work  I  possess  a  copy  once  owned  by 
the  late  Shirley  Brooks,  the  editor  of  Punch,  whose  autograph  and  several 
manuscript  notes  it  contains.  In  the  second  volume  (the  edition  is  the  one  of 
1864,  in  four  volumes),  at  [>.  *2Sb\  dealing  with  tin*  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
ihe  historian  says  : — 

'*  In  one  of  these  villages,  called  Weston  Zoyland,  the  royal  cavalry  lay, 

"and  Feversham  had  fixed  his  head -quarters  there.      Many  persons  stiD 

"  living  have  seen  the  daughter  of  the  servant  girl  who  waited  on  him  thai 

"  day  at  table,  and  a  large  dish  of  Persian  ware  which  was  set  before  h™ 

"  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood.     It  is  to  be  observed  that 

' '  the  population  of  Somerset  does  not,  like  that  of  the  manufacturing  dia- 

"tricts,  consist  of  emigrants   from   distant    place*.       It    is   by  no    means 

*'  unusual  to    find    farmers    who    cultivate    the  same  land    which     their 

"ancestors  cultivated  when  the  Plantagenets  reigned   in   England.      The 

'*  Somersetshire  traditions  are  therefore  of  no  small  value  to  the  historian." 

The  battle  of    Sedgmoor,   at  which  Monmouth  was    defeated,  was    fought,  at 

many  of  your  readers  will  know,   6th  July,  1685.     To  have  been  fit  to  wait  on 

General  Feversham  at  table,  the  "servant  girl"  in  question  must  have  been,  at 

least,  sixteen  years  old  at  the  tune.     This  would  carry  her  birth  back  to  1669, 

just  twenty-one  years  after  the  battle  of  St.  Fagan's  referred  to  by  Iolo.     Aasum- 

ing  her  to  have  been  twenty-five  years  old  when  her  daughter  was  born,  the  date 

of  her  daughter's  birth   would    be  about   1694.      Macaulay's   "History"  fink 

appeared  in  1849,  between  which  and  the  daughter's  birth  an  interval  of  one 

hundred  and  fifty-five  years  has  to  be  accounted  for.     Had  the  daughter  died  at 

seventy,  the  year  of  her  death  would  have  been  1764,  so  that  the  "  many  persow 

«till  living  "  in  1849  to  remember  seeing  this  daughter  must  then  have  been  at 

least  ninety-five  years  old,  and  we  suppose,  consequently,  their  memories  could 

carry  them  back  eighty-five  years  to  the  time  when  each  of  them  was  of  the 

age  of    ten.     I  am  afraid  that  in  this  instance,  at  any  rate,  Macaulay   was 

hardly  any  more  accurate  than  Iolo. 

Cardiff.  Jas.  Harris. 

#  * 
* 

Bishop  Morgan's  Bible. — 1  send  you  some  extracts  from  Yorke's  Aoysi 
Tribes  of  Wales  concerning  this  Welsh  dignitary,  between  whom  and  Sir  John 
Wynn,  of  Gwydir,  there  are  in  the  same  work  a  number  of  quaint  letters  which, 
not  knowing  the  limit  of  time  you  allow  your  correspondents,  I  did  not  copy.  I 
think  a  good  history  of  Welsh  Bible  Translations  would  make  a  very  attraotfrt 
article  for  your  Magazine,  to  which  I  wish  every  success. 
It  is  on  this  point  these  extracts  are.     Yorke  says  : — 

44  William  Morgan  was  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ;  Vicar  of  Weleh-Ieal 
"and  afterwards  had  Llanrhaiadr  Mochnant.  He  was  made  BMmsj  «I 
"Llandaffin  1595,  and  translated  in  1601  to  St.  Asaph,  where  badied  fc 


•4 


•  < 
At 
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M 1604.  Morgan  in  his  great  work,  the  Welsh  Bible,  acknowledge*  therein 
"  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Powel,  the  historian,  Bishop  Vaughan,  of  London, 
"  Archdeacon  Prys,  and  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
"  Morgan,  encouraged  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  a.d.  1688,  published  the 
44  Welsh  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  latter  he  had  corrected 
44  only  from  the  former  translation  of  William  Salesbury  and  Bishop  Davies. 
"  Dr.  Goodman  translated  into  English,  as  we  now  have  it,  the  first  Epistle 
"  to  the  Corinthians  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Ruthin,  wan  forty  years  Dean  of 
-"  Westminster,  he  died  in  1601.  Salesbury  was  a  Denbighshire  man,  brought 
"  up  a  lawyer,  of  Thavies  Inn.  He  had  composed  and  dedicated  a  Welsh 
"  Dictionary  to  Henry  VIII.,  had  written  a  Welsh  treatise  on  Rhetoric, 

and  first  published  in  Welsh  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  whole  year. 

in  Edward  VI. 'a  time.  It  is  a  doubt  whether  an  almanac,  printed 
"  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  first  that  came  out  in  Welsh,  was  by 
**  Salesbury,  or  Sir  John  Price.  Bishop  Davies  was  in  exile  for  his  religion 
"  in  Mary  b  reign,  was  restored  to  his  country  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
"  and  successively  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  St.  David's.     He  was  employed 

with  other  eminent  scholars  by  Elizabeth,   to  translate  the  Bible  into 

English  ;  and  he  translated  all  that  part  from  the  beginning  of  Joshua  to 
"the  end  of  Samuel.  He  translated  also  parts  of  the  New  Testament  into 
'  Welsh,  particularly  some  of  the  Epistles,  Ob.,  1581.  In  1520  Bishop  Parry, 
'*  St.  Asaph,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  Davies,  of  Mallwyd,  corrected 
"•  and  re-published  Morgan's  Bible,  which  is  the  version,  and  a  most  excellent 
**  one  it  is,  with  little  variation,  now  in  use.  Dr.  Davies  was  an  universal 
41  scholar,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  of  the  parish  of  Llanferres,  in  Denbighshire, 
-"and  brought  up  under  Bishop  Parry,  in  the  school  at  Ruthin,  and  was 
"afterwards  his  chaplain.  Davies  was  author  of  the  Welsh  grammar  and 
-"dictionary,  and  translated  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  Parson's  (the 
"Jesuit's)  Resolution,  into  elegant  Welsh  prose.  In  his  church  of 
"Mallwyd,  in  defiance  of  Archbishop  Laud,  he  removed  again  the 
"  Communion  Table  from  the  east  end  to  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  it 
"still  remains.  Ob.,  1644.  The  metrical  version  of  the  Welsh  Psalms, 
"  now  in  use,  was  made  by  Edmund  Prys,  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  in  the 
"  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  an  eminent  Hcholar  and  poet,  And  had  assisted 
4<  Bishop  Morgan  in  bin  Biblical  Welsh  translation.  He  was  Rector  of 
*'  Maenturogin,  in  Maenturog.  where  hi*  lies  buried.  He  out-lived  eighty 
"years,  for  at  that  age  he  addressed  some  excellent  hexameter  Latin 
"  verses  to  Dr.  Davies,  of  Mallwvd,  on  the  publication  of  his  grammar  in 
"1621." 

Barry,  n#ir  Cardiff.  D.D..1. 

*   * 

* 

[Correspondence  for  our  "Notes  and  < Queries"  .section  should  reach  us,  at  the 
latent,  by  the  fifteenth  of  every  month.    Ed.  R.D.) 


QUERIES. 

Iolo  Morgan  wo. — I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  note  on  the  Poems  of  thih 
Welsh  worthy  appearing  in  vol.  vi.,  p.  186,  of  your  admirable  magazine.  Ha* 
any  "  Life  "  of  the  author  been  published  in  English  yet  ?  If  ho,  can  you  tell 
me  where  to  obtain  a  copy  ? 

Hereford,  Sais. 

[There  is  a  M  Life,"  the  only  one  we  know  of,  by  Elijah  Waring,  the  Neath 
Quaker,  and  an  exceedingly  readable  one  it  is,  but  it  has  long  been  out 
of  print.  A  copy  may,  however,  be  had  from  those  well-known  booksellers, 
Messrs.  Jefferies,  Bristol,  whose  advertisement  appears  at  pp.  iv.-v.  of  our 
wrapper.  We  ourselves  have  published  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  old 
bud,  with  a  characteristic  portrait,  in  our  series  of  a<  Notable  Men  of  Wales."  Vidt 
Med  Dragon,  vol.  ii,  p.  97,  et  $<</.    Ed.  It.  IK] 
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Memhek  ok  Mikkin  or  Miscin. — The  county  of  Glamorgan  wa*  divided 
into  twelve  or  more  districts,  called  "  Members."  The  Member  of  Miscin  com- 
prised, or  at  least  extended  into,  several  parishes  : — Lantwit  Vardre,  Llantrisant, 
Itadyr,  Aberdare,  Pentyrch,  kc.  A  survey  of  the  Member  of  Miscin  wan  taken 
in  1638,  before  William  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Thomas  Lewis,  E«|.,  and  three 
other  gentlemen.  Another  survey  was  made  in  1066.  1  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed  where  copies  of  these  siu't  eys  may  be  seen. 

Sirarutea.  Morykth  Mathkw. 

* 
Thk  Welsh  Fusiliers.—  For  what  circumstances  of  distinguished  bra\ **ry  are 
the  Welsh  Fusiliers  allowed  to  wear  three  black  riband*  on  their  collars. 

AbfrrJydndi,  litrhh,  R.fi.O.,  Jlrcnwthirr.  A.M.  Williaais. 

*  * 
* 

0wkn?8  Epic; ram*.- -In  the  last  sentence  of  an  article  on  "Count  Oxeiifrtieni " 
in  the  fat  unlay  Jbritr  of  August  2nd,  T  find  it  stated  that — 

"  Among  the  moderns   his  favourite  authors  seem  to  have  been — oddly 
"enough  for  a  man  who  became  a  Romanist — the  Welshman  John  Owen, 
"  whose  Protestantism  caused  him  to  be  disinherited  :  Oxenatjerna  i*<  c»n- 
"atantly  quoting  his  Epigram*,"  &c. 
Where  is  the  l>est  account  of  Owen  and  his  Eplgnnntt  to  >>e  found? 

fa'otmra.  R.  1>.  B. 

* 
Thk  Wki.sh  Descent  ok  Ijoros  Carnarvon  and  Ckanboubnk.— I  see  1$ 
the  papers  that  at  the  ( 'onservative  Demonstration  held  in  Tredegar  Park  «* 
Monday,  August  4th,  Lord  Carnarvon,  one  of  the  speakers,  declared  himself  to  br 
a  Welshman,  and  that  another,  Ijord  Cranlwurne,  son  of  the  Marques*  of 
Salisbury,  said  "  the  name  of  his  family  was  Welsh,  and  he  believed  the  first  who 
bore  that  name  was  a  Welsh  fanner  upon  the  borders  of  Monmouthshire."  1 
should  be  thankful  for  particulars  in  support  «>f  these  statements. 

Bas$alcg.  H.  I.  J. 

*  # 
* 

Pemrrokeshirk  CrsToMx  I  would  bo  glad  to  see  in  the  Red  Dragvn  an 
account  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  Shrove  Tuesday  Customs  of  Narberth? 
On  that  day,  it  appears,  football  i*  played  in  the  streets,  all  the  shutters  are  p«t 
up,  and  the  principal  thorough  fare  is  given  over  to  the  players. 

T<nhi/.  Rfmjpest. 

*  » 

* 

Karlikst  Book  Pkintkh  in  Welsh. — 1  would  like  to  be  furnished  with  the 
title  and  date  of  the  earliest  book  printed  in  the  Welsh  language. 

Newport.  Priktkh 


REPLIES. 

Welshmen  ano  Jews  i'vI. — 187.) — In  your  ••  Queries "'  of  the  August  numb* 
of  the  Jtfd  Dragon,  I  see  that  "  Raconteur  "  asks  where,  in  A  Roman  Singer9  Baroo 
Benoni  says  that  "  the  only  real  nobles  are  Welshmen  and  Jews."  The  woidi 
.w  to  l>e  found  at  page  2f>.r>  of  vol.  i. — Yours  faithfully, 

Thk  Writkr  ok  the  Review  in  th«  "Spectator.** 

*  • 
* 

Sir  Leolike  Jenkins  (vi.  —  94).  -  There  are  several  referenoes  to  SirLeoliaf 
Jenkins,  his  wife,  and  his  father,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Harleian  MS3.,  to  be 
found  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Swansea.  I  copied  three  or  four,  but  afc  tbh 
moment  can  only  lay  mv  hand  upon  the  following  : — 

Catalogue  p.   647,  MSS.  *Ko.  V2&S,  Art  1286— "Instructions  for  H* 
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44  Government  of  the  office  of  the  Ordinance,  containing  a  letter  of  Warrant 
**  from  King  Charles,  subscribed  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkyns  to  George  Legg, 
"Master  General  of  the  Ordinance,  July,  1683." 

Swansea.  Morveth  Mathkw. 

* 

Judge  Jenkins  or  Henhol  (vL — 94). — I  have  a  copy  of  a  lease  from  Sir  John 
ubery,  of  Llantrisant,  Baron  Bussey  Mansel,  of  Briton  Ferry,  and  David 
skins,  of  Hensol,  dated  A.D.  1693,  to  which  the  respective  signatures  are  appended. 
he  line  of  David  Jenkins,  of  Hensol,  ended  in  a  daughter,  or  granddaughter, 
eeJl  Jenkins,  Who  married  Charles  Mathew,  of  Castell  y  Mynach.  Hensol 
astle  was  her  dower.  Charles  and  Cecil  had  one  daughter  Cecil,  who  married 
otd  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  who  carried  Hensol  Castle  and  Castell  y  Mynach 
to  the  Talbot  family.  Phillips'  Glamorgtnudiire  Periif/rees  would  probably  give 
m  Anns  of  Judge  Jenkins  of  Hensol.  Tradition  say*  it  was  the  arguments  and 
tssn  of  Judge  Jenkins  which  induced  Colonel  Humphrey  Mathew  (the  brother 
:  Charles)  to  forsake  the  Parliamentary  army  and  join  the  Royalists.  Vide 
romwcll's  angry  letter,  p.  417,  vol.  i.,  on  Colonel  H.  Mathew's  release  on  pay- 
SMt  of  £1,397,  in  J.  Roland  Phillips'  Civil  War  in  Wales  and  the  Marches. 

ApffJMM.  MORVETH    MATHEW. 

*    * 
* 

But  Edition  op  thk  "MabiN(Xjionm  (vi.  W).—il  Student "  (Haverford- 
est)  will  find  no  better  edition  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  well-known  work 
the  large  paper  one  in  3  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  dated  1838-49,  with  facsimiles  of 
and  woodcuts.  A  copy  of  this  sumptuous  issue,  bound  in  brown  morocco 
with  gilt  edges,  by  Bedford,  is  priced  in  Quaritch's  Catalogue  for  June  last 
.  twenty  guineas. 

Cardiff.  J.H. 

*  * 

* 

Captain  Gronow  (vi — 93, 188). — Your  correspondent  "J.H.,"  Cardiff,  is  hardly 
>rrect  in  assuming  that  Captain  R.  H.  Gronow,  author  of  "  London  and  Paris 
slebrities,"  "  Reminiscences,  &c,"  is  identical  with  the  great  duellist  inquired 
tor  by  "  H.,"  Merthyr.  Captain  Rees  Howell  Gronow,  the  author  of  the  works 
lined,  was  born  in  1794,  and  died  in  1865.  He  must  consequently  have  been 
e  son  of  the  duellist,  and  not  the  great  man  himself. 

Alexandra  Road,  St,  John's  Wood,  London,  W.R.W. 

* 
Colt  Hoare'm  Welsh  Topographical   Catalogue   (vL— 187). — The  present 
lling  value  of  the  catalogue  referred  to  by  your  Bangor  correspondent  "  Annie," 
about  7s.  6d. 

Nigh  HoUborn,  London.  Bibliopole. 

*  • 
* 

Newport  Charters  (vi. — 187). — Perhaps  the  following,  extracted  by  me  from 
ie  Academy,  will,  in  default  of  fuller  information,  satisfy  the  demands  of  your 
•Respondent  "  Codex." 

44  The  earliest  charter  of  the  borough  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  is  an 
"  inspeximu*  by  Hmnfrey  Earl  of  Stafford,  dated  April  3,  1427,  of  a  charter 
"of  his  ancestor  Hugh  Earl  of  Stafford  in  1385,  the  original  of  which  is  lost, 
borough  is  not  created  by  the  charter,  but  pre-existing  liberties  are 
ted  and  further  privileges  granted,  the  concurrent  jurisdictions  of  the 


The 
"defined 

"  officers  of  the  Earl  and  the  town  being  specified. — Mr.  Mill  man  made  a  few 
"  remarks  on  the  charter,  calling  attention  to  several  points  of  interest,  among 
M  others  to  the  fact  that  the  cognizance  of  the  death  of  children  under  a 
"  year  old  is  removed  from  the  coroner's  jurisdiction  and  reserved  to  the 
"  bishop  of  the  diocese." 

Abergavenny.  J.P.H. 


DRACONIGEttffi. 


In  the  Rev.  (x.  Howell,  Vicar  of  Llangattock,  and  chaplain  t> 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  we  have  lost  another  valued  contribute] 
and  friend.  It  was  to  him  that  we  were  indebted  for 
notice  of  James  Howell,  the  author  of  the  Familiar  Letters, 
ancestor.  It  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  genial  m: 
or  more  desirable  an  acquaintance  than  the  deceased. 


The  following  rendering  of  the  well-known  ballad,  "  Hodo 
Sweet  Home,"  by  John  Howard  Payne,  into  Welsh,  has  be« 
forwarded  us  by  the  translator,  whose  work  may  be  commend«3C 
we  think,  for  its  smoothness  and  fidelity :  — 

SWEET,    SWEET    HOME. 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  ! 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home  !  home  !  sweet,  sweet  home  ! 

There's  no  place  like  home  :  there's  no  place  like  home. 

An  exile  from  home,  splendour  dazzles  in  vain, 
Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  : 
The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  come  at  my  call ; 
Give  me  them,  with  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  alL 
Home  !  home  !  etc. 

How  sweet  'tis  to  sit  'neath  a  fond  father's  smile, 
And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  soothe  and  beguile. 
Let  others  delight  'mid  new  pleasures  to  roam, 
But  give  me,  oh,  give  me,  the  pleasures  of  home. 
Home  !  home  !  etc. 

To  thee  I'll  return,  overburdened  with  care, 
The  heart's  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there  ; 
No  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 
Home  !  home  !  etc. 

[The  following  additional  stanzas  were  composed  by  Vir 
Payne  for  an  American  lady  in  London,  but  have  never  incat~ 
porated  themselves  with  the  song  as  sung.] 

To  us,  in  despite  of  the  absence  of  yean, 
How  sweet  the  remembrance  of  home  still  appears  ; 
From  allurements  abroad,  which  but  flatter  the  eye. 
The  unsatisfied  heart  turns,  and  says  with  a  sigh, 
Home  1  home  I  etc 
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Your  exile  U  blest  with  all  fate  can  bestow  ; 
But  mine  has  been  chequered  with  many  a  woe  ! 
Tet  though  different  our  fortunes,  our  thoughts  are  the  saine. 
And  both,  as  we  think  of  Columbia,  exclaim, 
Home  !  home  !  etc 

[Cykimthiad.] 

HOFF,    HOFF    DRE\ 

Er  gwibio  trwy  lysoedd,  cael  mwyniant  a  bri, 
'Does  un  man  f el  cartre',  er  tloted  y  tf : 
Cysegrir  ni  yno  gan  rin  o'r  nefwen 
Na  theimlir  mo  hono  fan  arall  1m  nen. 

Tre' !  tre'  !  hoff,  hoff  dre*  ! 

'Does  un  man  fel  cartre'  !  • 

Fel  cartre*  'does  le  ! 

Gor-wag  yw  ysplander  i  alltud  o'i  dref,  • 
Fy  mwthyn  td  llaf rwyn,  O  rhowch  i  mi  ef  : 
A'r  adar  wnaent  f'ateb  dan  ganu  heb  goll, 
A'r  meddwl  diniwed  mwy  anwyl  na'r  oil  ! 
Tre' !  tre'  !  &c. 

Mor  felus  cael  eistedd  tan  wenau  tad  mwyn,  i 

A  gofal  mam  dyner  i'm  denu  a'i  swyn  ! 
Mewn  newydd  bleserau  ymloned  y  liu  ; 
Ond  gartre',  rhowch  gartre*  a'i  bleser  i  mi  ! 
Tre'  !  tre*  !  &c. 

I'm  cartre'  dychwelaf  dan  orlwyth  o  gur,  ' 

Balm  cysur  i'm  calon  gaf  yn  ei  wen  bur  ; 
Byth  mwy  o'r  bwth  yna  ar  wib  nid  af  fi, 
'D(»es  un  man  fel  cartre',  er  tloted  y  tf. 
Tre' !  tre'  !  &c. 

[A  ganlyn  ydynt  ddau  benill  ychwanegol,  y  rhai  a  gyfansodd- 
tl  gan  Mr.  Payn  i'w  berthynas,  Mrs.  Bates,  o  Lundainr 
*egr.] 

Er  bod  yn  absenol  flynyddau  diri', 
Mor  felus  yw'r  adgof  am  gartre'  i  ni ; 
Rhag  pob  rhyw  hudoliaeth  sy*  i'r  llygad  ar  led, 
Try'r  galon  anfoddlon,  dan  gwynfan  hi  dd'wed, 
Tre'  !  Tre'  !  Ac. 

Chwi'n  alltud  fendithiwyd  gan  ffawd  a  phob  dawn, 
Ond  mi,  cefais  deimlo  trallodion  yn  Uawn  ; 
Gwahanol  fu'n  profiad,  ond  'run  yw  ein  bryd, 
Tra'n  meddwl  am  *  gartre',  ein  can  fydd  o  hyd, 

Tre'  !  tre' !  hoff,  hoff  dre'  J 

'Does  un  man  fel  cartre' ! 

Fel  cartre'  'does  le  ! 

Vew  York  City,  U.S.A.  Ap  Daniel. 

* 

Sverybody  knows  the  old  Latin  proverb  Necessitas  est  mater 
ium ;  or,  as  English  people  say,  "  Necessity  is  the  mother 
nvention ;"  but  a  late  addition  by  a  Glamorganshire  gentle- 
q  is  not  so  familiar — "  Yes,  and  the  Father  of  Crime." 

*  Neu  «  Gymru." 
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Here  is  a  good  philosophic  epitaph  from  Melrose  Abbey, 
as  noted  by  a  Welsh  tourist : — 

Earth  walketh  on  the  earth, 

Glistening  with  gold  ; 
Earth  goeth  to  the  earth, 

Sooner  than  it  woldu. 

Earth  buildcth  on  the  earth 

Palaces  and  tower* ; 
Earth  sayeth  to  the  earth, 

All  thift  shall  be  ours. 

*  # 

* 

The  following  is  painted  on  the  sign  over  the  door  of  the 
quaint  little  roadside  inn,  "  The  Beehive,"  at  Manafon,  Mont- 
gomeryshire : — 

Within  this  hive  we  are  aU  alive, 
Good  liquor  make*  uh  funny  ; 
If  yon  are  dry,  come  in  and  try 
The  flavour  of  our  honey. 

The  same  lines  appear,  or  did  appear,  on  the  Beehive,  Kings- 
land,  Shrewsbury. 

#  * 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  in 
Cardiff  last  month,  a  member,  reflectively  contemplating 
one  of  the  huge  iron  and  steel  works,  said,  "  And  what  is  all 
this  for,  this  vast  amount  of  capital  invested,  of  labour  ex- 
pended? Simply  that  we  shall,  instead  of  riding  eight  miles 
an  hour,  ride  fifty." 

*      * 

* 

k*  And  besides,"  remarked  another,  u  what  is  the  use  of  all 
this  haste,  this  rush  from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin  ?  Let  us  take 
things  easier.  We  slip  off  soon  after  forty,  and  few  reach  the 
Scriptural  three  score  years  and  ten.  Just  imagine  that  good 
old  lady  of  ninety  who  walked  up  Aberdare  hill  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  and  said,  'Goodness  gracious,  how  big  the 
world  is.'     She  didn't  live  fast." 

*  * 

• 

Upon  which  statements  a  German  friend  with  a  thorough 
utilitarian  soul  said  :  "  You  seem  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
making  rails  at  all.  Why,  I  tell  you  that  for  civilising  influences, 
the  social,  moral  and  religious  benefits  that  follow  on  the  track 
of  trade,  give  me  a  cargo  of  rails  even  before  a  cargo  of  clerics." 


W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.'S  BOOKS 

AT   EVERY   LIBRARY. 

THE  RUSSIANS   AT   MERV   AND   SARAKHS. 

Mr.  Marvin's  New  Book, "  Reconnoitring  Central  Asia,"  is  ready 

this  day  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  16s. 

BEOONNOITRINGt  OINTR&L  ASIA.  Adven- 
tures of  English  and  Russian  Explorers,  Secret  Agents,  and 
Special  Correspondents  in  the  Region  between  the  Caspian 
and  India,  from  1863  to  1884.     By  Charles  Marvin. 

ADVENTURES   IN    SERVIA:    Experiences  of 

a  Medical  Free  Lance  among  the  Bashi-Bazoucs.  By  Dr. 
Alfred  Wright.  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Dr.  E/Ber- 
nard.     8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d. 

Rev.  J.  I.  HILLOCKS'S  WORK  AMOXG  THE  POOR. 
a  ART)  BATTLES  FOR  LIFE  AND  USEFUL- 
NESS.    By  Rev.  J.  Inches  Hillocks.     With  Introduction 
by  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Olrig 
Grange."     Portrait.     Demy  8v<>,  7s.  6d. 

"Mr.  Hillocks  can  describe  work  as  well  a*  do  it." — Nonconformist. 


NEW    NOVELS    AT    ALL    LIBRARIES. 

1.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of  BUSS  WALLIS'S 

"IN   TROUBLED   TIMES."     Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  E.  J.  Irving.     3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

2.  TWO  IFS.   By  E.  M.  Abdy-Williams.    3  vols. 

"  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  there  are  excellent  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
there  is  an  intricate  plot,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  t«»  reveal.  Tints  is  an  interesting 
and  well-written  story." — Vanity  Fair. 

"A  thoroughly  wholesome  and  readable  novel.*' — Scotsman. 

3.  KTRBY  IN  THE  DALE.    By  John  Rye,  M.A. 

3  vols. 

"  A  novel  far  above  the  average.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  vigorous,  fresh,  and  con- 
scientious/'—  Whitehall  Review. 

4.  SORROWFUL  YET  LUCKY.    By  Adrien  de 

Valvedre.    3  vols. 

"The  author's  style  is  very  pure,  and  the  morale  is  good." — Whitehall  Review. 

5.  FROM  CONVENT  TO  ALTAR.  By  Mrs. 

Churchill.    2  vols. 

"  A  remarkably  pretty  love-story,  humorously  and  cleverly  told.  .  .  .  We  can 
recommend  it  to  all  novel-readers  as  a  bright,  pleasant  story." — John  Bull. 

6.  COXJLEUR    DE    ROSE.      By   Uliok    Burke. 

2  vols. 

"  Every  line  of  tho  two  volumes  is  worth  reading  ;  there  are  no  slip-shod  con- 
versations, the  dialogue  being  as  polished  and  pointed  as  that  of  an  old  comedy." 
— Court  Journal. 
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CORNS!  CORNS! 


POSITIVELY   AND   gl'K'KLV 

CURED    WITHOUT    PAIN. 


3 


MUNDAY'S 
"VIRIDINE' 


An  entirely  new  preparation,  free  from  Caustic,  or 

anything  irritating  to  the  skin. 

This  infallible  itmi.lv.  introduced   by  J.  MCXDAY.  has  obtained  a 

world-wide  rq.utnik.ii.'    The  efficacy  »f  "V1RIIHXE"  may  Iv  judged 

by  iu  having  cured  corns  of  over    Hi  years'   standing,   which   bad 

resisted   all   other  remedies. 


//  % 


rW»  whrf  ••■/   Pl.i*irr*  and  I'.i 


<  ha, 


'failed 


In  removing  both  Hard  or  Soft  Corns  and  Warts. 


In  Bottles,  price  1b.,  by  Post  Is.  2 


FROM    MDLLE.    MARIE    MULLER. 


.rii,  wbictifur..l„,c 

JUtfbt   did    Hlr  f.Tvici 


&iJ 


Mdllt. MARIE  MILLER. 


TESTIMONIAL    FROM    MESSRS.    WILCOX    fc    Co., 

Ed$)u!i,  Fionch,  and  Gorman  Cbsmliti. 
T.  M«.  M.  wit.  «■.  OV'Hn  ^m.\Mnmiijr, 

■nthi-fU-hBiur-V.'iii^iiiriVi'iriMlV'^ll'ii'.'Liil  'r.''..'liv',lln-  ,.„,  „,„„«™,  ,--„..,:..  .„..,.,    , 
loruili'. '  \V.  h'.iv.'ia^'i."',':'.  :'~I -  ■ ' ■ '; -i ■ ' n j' : iV I  rl i : ' w i ^s - 1 . . v ' i" f "■". < -i c ! ■ "  'ii  ■ . i  w n j t - .l     wlTn&";i  l\ 


!■  I  ill. 11  iv  nivt-i  (!rc:  '-*Li»t.icttun'!a 


(.'AUTIOX. — As  there  art  several  imitations  of  this  preparation,  the 
public  are  requested  to  a»k  for  "MUXDAY'S  VIKWIXE,"  and  *<*  that 
my  signal  tire  is  on  the  end  of  each  I'ai'kitsp'.  By  ordering  "  <  'urn  Cure  " 
you  may  receive  one  of  the  many  so-called  "  remedies  "  which  only  give 
some  relief,  or  some  worthies*  imitation  of  "  Viridine." 


J.  MUNDAY,  OPERATIVE  CHEMIST, 

1.  DUKE  STREET,  Corner  of  High  Street,  OARDIFP, 


AGENTS.— Lnndon,  Wilcox  *  Co.,  Oil-mint*,  '2S9,  Uxt.ird  .Strrct  (\V.)  Linrpott, 
Sthkm  &  Co.,  CljemUs,  58,  l'«>ld  Sttu-t  Dublin,  HaTIS  &  Co.,  1% 
Gruff/in  Str.:Pt  Parit,  I'hanuwie  Hei»1,  14,  Hue  d*  la  Pair. 
■*  wrfmi.im,  I'IRK  4  Co,  W .  Kjlti-nAwtf.  [441 
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PRICE    SIXPENCE. 


Flllsttnti 

— NotAHLB  Men  OF  Wales—  With  Portrait      

Htchud  I.lwj-d.  the  Bard  ol  Snowdon.     Bj  Gwcnjncn  Gwjncdd. 
—What  Cannot  Lovk  Do  !     By  John  Saunders      

— OSWIXAL   POETHV.  

— Namebth  AND  IIS  NnOHBOL'BHOOI).  II.    By  Arthur  Lewis,  Est].,  Bamiter -ai 

—Lot  is  thb  South  American  Cahpo.     By  EnaenguM  

—With  tiik  Cambbianb  at  Bala.     By  the  Editor 
— ftunm  Bamfobd.    By  Frederick  Cooper     

— Iiinm     By  Gladya  Gwyn 

-Health.    IL     By  R.  D.  Green  Price  

—A  Visit  re  THI  Fibawdb  of  Gizeh.    By  Gladys  Jonee  Williams 

— TJp  ajtd  Down  Tknbi  Town.    By  Edward  Lawi 

— Lniin  AMD  Art  Notes  or  the  Month,  Ac. 

— TfOM  AMD  (JOTOU       


DANIEL  OWEN  &  Co.,  Limited,   WESTEAW  MAIL   BUILDINGS. 
LONDON :    W.  XENT  4  Co.,  PATERS0STEH1WW. 


fut  siosn  usEBvnx] 


FOR 

PUDDINGS,  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTAB 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INVALIDS  DIET, 

AND  AXiIi   THB    U8BS   OF   ARROWROOT 

Brown  and  PoLsor 

Corn    Flour 

HAS  A  WORLD-WIDE  RE  PUT  ATI* 

AND    IS   DISTINGUISHED   FOR 

UNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALH 


NOTE.— Purchasers  should  insist  on  being  supplied  with  BROT 
POLSON'S  CORN  FLOUR.  Inferior  qualities,  asserting  fictitious 
are  being  offered  for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 


DANIEL  OWEN  AND  GOMPAI 


•BOOKBINDERS,    ACCOUNT    BOOK    MANUFACTUK 

WHOLESALE    STATIONERY. 


I 


WESTERN    MAIL   BUILDIN( 
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LLANGAM  MARCH     WELLS, 


On  the  Central  Wales  Section  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway. 


Within  the  butt  year  the  Saline  Water  of  these  Well*  has  l>een  subjected  to  a 
searching  analysis  by  Dr.  Dupro,  F.T.C.,  F.R.S.,  of  London,  and  has  lieen  found 
to  contain,  amongst  other  constituents,  an  appreciative  quantity  of  Chloride  Of 
Barium.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kreuznach  Spring  in  Germany,  Baric 
Chloride  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  other  known  Mineral  Waters. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  Barium  ranks  high  in  cases  of  Strumous  Disease  in  its 
|xrutean  forms,  Glandular  Enlargements,  Scrofula,  Chronic  Rheumatism,  and 
Kpilepsy.     It  is  also  useful  in  other  diseases,  such  as  Liver  Derangements,  &c. 

The  complete  analysis  of  the  Waters  by  Dr.  Dupre,  referred  to  above,  is  as 
follows : — 

The  Water  is  clear,  of  very  slight  saline  taste,  and   holds  but  little 
carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  contains  per  gallon-- 


Chloride  of  Sodium 

...  189-56  grain*. 

,,        „  Calcium 

...     84  56      „ 

„         „  Magnesilun  ... 

...     24-31       „ 

„       ff  Barium 

...       626      „ 

Carbonate  of  Calcium     . . . 

...       2-80      „ 

Silica 

...       140      „ 

Total  Saline  constituents  per  gallon     . . .  308*89      „ 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Water  in  the  presence  of  a  notable 
quantity  of  Chloride  Of  Barium,  and  a  consequent  total  absence  of 
Sulphates.     Barium  is  a  rare  constituent  of  Mineral  Water.  , 

R   DUPKK. 

Westminster  Hospital,  Atujust  23rd,  IMS  J. 

Visitors  wishing  to  derive  t>enefit  from  the  Water  can  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated either  at  the  Cammarch  Hotel,  or  in  the  numerous  private  lodgings,  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  good  ;  the  air  bracing  and 
invigorating,  the  altitude  being  alsiut  700  feet  above  sea  level ;  whilst  the 
immediately  contiguous  Epynt  range,  easily  accessible,  would  give  an  additional 
1,000  feet  altitude,  with  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  walk* 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  varied  and  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
attractive  to  visitors.  The  district  is  peculiarly  rich  in  wild  flowers  and  ferns  of 
various  and  rare  species.  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing  can  be  obtained  in  the  River 
Irfon  and  other  streams.  The  Pump-room  is  refitted,  and  furnished  with  every 
convenience.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  and  other  amusements.  Tourist  Tickets 
for  one  month  are  issued  from  the  whole  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
system. 

Any  enquiries  respecting  the  Waters,  &&,  should  be  addressed  to 

■w"ixjX.i-a.^j:   smith, 

Bpynt  House,  Uaagammearch  Wells,  K.S.O.,  BrecoroBtaVro.      V* 


11.  RED  DRAGON  ADVERTISER. 


ESTABLISHED   i860. 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY,  PRICE  HALF-A-CROWN. 

Copiously  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 


THE    RELIQUARY, 

QUARTERLY'   ARCH/EOtOGlCAt 

JOURNAL    AND    REVIEW, 


EDITED     ISY 


LLEWELLYNX   JEWITT,  F.S.A.,  *«.-.,  Av. 


The  "Reliquary  "  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  depository  for  previous  relics,  mid 
whatever  subjects  can  in  any  way  tend  to  elucidate  or  illustrate  the  history  of 
past  ages;  and  the  habits,  customs,  pursuits,  arts,  and  manners,  sentiments,  and 
surroundings  of  our  forefathers  find  a  resting  place  in  its  pages.  Among  the 
main  features  of  the  •'  Reliquary  "  are : — 

ORIGINAL   ILLUSTRATED   ARTICLES   BY    THE    MOST    EMINENT 

WRITERS, 

ON 

Topographical,    Antiquarian,    Historical,     Biographical,    and    Kindred 
Subjects  ;    Papers  on  Genealogy,  Heraldry,  and  Family  History  : 
Campanology,  Folk  Lore,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Costume  : 

Transcripts  ok  Original  and  Curious  Documents  and  Ancient  MSS. 
Extracts  prom  Parish  Registers  and  other  Records. 

Records  of  Antiquarian  Discoveries,  and  Scientific  Research  ; 
and  Articles  on  Ceramics,  Numismatics,  and  Kindred  Subjects. 

quarterly  Papers  on  Improvements  in  Art  Manufactures  of  every  kind, 

Sl'KC  1AI.I.Y  WKITTKN,  API'KAK  KKOrLAHLY. 

Notes,  Queries,  and  Gleanings,  on  an  kndlem*  variety  or  unuKcn  aak  al*o 

tilVKN   IN    KACH  NI.'MUKK. 

REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  ENGRAVINGS,  &  OTHER  WORKS  OK  ART. 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  contents  of  each  numlicr,  and  are  profitably 
illustrated.  The  greatest  attent  i< >n  is  paid  to  nil  books,  etc.,  sent  for  review,  and 
the  notices,  carefully  written  by  t  he  most  expert  critics,  liave  early  iiisertiun. 


LONDON :    REM  ROSE  k  SOSVS,  M,  0\s>  ^axi,  ws& 

and  J.  R.  SMYTH,  «ft,«mo«waA. 


BED  DRAGON  ADVERTISER.  1U» 


DEAN     AND     SON'S     UST._ 

Corrected  to  two  months  later  date  than  any  other  similar  Workf . 
Eai  oyer  60  Paget  more  matter  than  last  year. 


170th     ni?DDi;rrnn'i!    170th 
Year.    Lftb&Xxlh  1  1  O    Year. 

PEERAGE,   BAROHETAflE,   KNIGHTAGE, 

AND  COMPANIONAGE  FOR  1884. 

Being  Corrected  to  the  end  of  December,  1883,  it  contains  later  informa- 
tion than  any  other  kindred  volume,  and  about  50  pages  of  Extra  Matter,  com- 
prising  succinct  description  of  Predecessors  of  Peers  and  interesting  Historical  Data. 
It  is  the  only  Volume  that  gives  the  Biographies  and  Addresses  of  Companions  of 
the  various  Orders  and  of  the  Collateral  Branches  of  Peers  and  Baronets. 

Royal    Edition    of    Debrett's    Peerage,    Baronetage, 

Companionate,  and  Knightage,  Titles  of  Courtesy,  with  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Nobility.  Price  80s. ,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges ;  or  calf,  35s.  6d. ; 
or  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  15s.  6d.  each. 

IDIEJBie/IETT'S 

H0U8E  OF  OOMONS  AND  THE  JUDICIAL  BENCH, 

With  Armorial  Engravings  of  M.P.s,  Judges,  and  Parliamentary  Boroughs. 

Price  7s.;  half -calf,  12s. 


Victoria    Cross: 

WITH  THE  GALLANT  DEEDS  WHICH  WON  IT. 
Fall  of  Illustrations.  See  Victoria  Cross  in  Zululand,  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges,  and 
Victoria  Cross  in  Afghanistan,  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges.  Ditto  in  the  Crimea— in  India 
— in  Abyssinia,  Is.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth  gilt  By  Lieut -CoL  Knollts  and  Major 
Elliott.  Gallant  Deeds  of  Sepoys  and  Sowars,  Is.;  or  Is.  6d.  cloth,  fully 
Illustrated.     Post  free,  2d.  extra. „ 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Actors  and  Home  Performance. 

Ten  LITTLE  BLUEBELL,  by  Amee,  Is.  9  The  PRINCE  and  WITCH,  by 
Xyra  Craeg,  Is.  Others  in  Series  are — 7  Miller's  Maid,  Is.  6  Babes  in  the 
^flrood,  Is.  5  Mother  Goose,  Is.  4  Puss  in  Boots,  Is.  3  Cinderella,  Is.  2 
"Whittington,  Is.  1  Beauty  and  Beast,  Is.  8  King  Richard,  Is.  By  Miss 
Cosnib.  Each  Is.,  gilt  edges.  Post  free,  Is.  Id.  PARLOUR  PLAYS,  with 
^nrections  for  arrangement  at  small  expense,  edited  by  Clkmknt  Scott,  2s.  6d. 

TEI  CHBSS  PLATER'S  OHRONIOIJ&, 

Jl  Journal  of  In-door  and  Out-door  Amusement     Published  Weekly,  price  3d. 

Terms  of  Subscription : — 
Three  Months,  3s.  3d;  Six  Months,  6s.  3d.;  Twelve  Months,  12s. 

Just  Published,  with  462  various  and  very  Useful  Receipts, — Six  Shillings, 

GUNTER'S  MODERN  CONFECTIONER 

AND      BISCUIT      BAKER, 
With  Designs  for  Preparing  and  Laying  Out  Dessert    Fifth  Edition.    A  Practical 

Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Latest  and  Most  Improved  Methods  of  Making 
the  various  kinds  of  Confectionery,  including  Ices. 

PHYNODDE RR1 B , 

AND  OTHER  LEGENDS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

By  E.  Callow,  a  Native  of  the  Island.    With  63  original  illustrations  designed  by 

well-known  artists,  and  engraved  by  W.  Watson.     Small  quarto,  gilt  edges. 

Romantic  Legends  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  collected  from  various  sources,  are  now  presented 
lor  the  first  time  in  the  form  of  Fairy  Tales ;  and  will  be  found  alike  entorUinta%  V*\ta\nx«t 
of  romance  and  the  curious  in  legendary  lore.    Price  Five  Sl\\W\Tigft. 


LOMDON:  DEAN  &  80N,  Publishers.  160a,  Tleefc  ttxetit  ^LA.  V^ 


IV.  RED   DRAGON    ADVERTISES. 

CHARLES  T.  JEFFEMES  &  SONS 

BOOKSELLERS,    Sec., 

Canynge  House,  Kedcliffe  Street,  BRISTOL. 


LARGE    STOCK 


LITERATI  RE. 

ESTABLISHED    OVER   60   YEARS. 

ir  Block.    Ad  7  Class  of  Books  required  can  bs  dulj 
:e.  and  forwarded  upon  lucflipt  of  order. 

HOAKE'S  (Sir  K.  V.)  Coli.btion  ok  Vntwx  ln  Soith  Walk*,  drawn  fr..in 
nature  in  178J,  ISO*,  and  180B.  Autograph  manuscript,  with  108  majruiticeut 
drawings  in  sepia  (with  Plan  of  Caerphilly  Castle  added).  Royal  folin, 
nunn  erfrc,  by  WalThkb,  JBiS.  1783-lVCft 

i  k-iitleiiian'o  Magazine.  A  complete  wt,  from  its  commencement  in  1731  t>>  1866, 
with  Ajbcoii«1i'b  Index™  to  1780,  'J  vols.,  and  Lint  of  tlw  Plate*  and  Wiod. 
i;ut»  t«  1815,  portrait,  1  vol.  :  together  228  vola.  gvo,  half  calf,  .ti'maon 
PORTRAITS  AND  KXURAYlNlih,  £2S.  1731-18S8 

.IUNK3'  BMCKNOCKBHIRH.  History  of  the  County  of  Brecknock.  Map,  Portrait*, 
and  numerous  line  Engraving*  by  Sir  K.  Colt  Hoare  and  Baecrom  ;  3  vol* 
royal  4to,  rushia  kxtka,  £10  10a.  ISOTi  P 

Hue  copy,    Hindina  ulune  tu>t  Li.    Bii  U.  Uolt  Hoare1!  com . 

I'M  ILL1IW  (Sir  T.)  Walks  :  the  Language,  Social  Condition,  Moral  Character, 
and  Religious  Opinion*  of  the  People.    Svo,  cloth,  tfc.  8d.,  pub.  Ha,  181° 

HALL'S  {Mr.  and  Mrs.)  Book  or  South  Wales,  thi  Wtb,  Aim  mm  Coast, 
finely  illustrated   with   niuuerous  ntee]  engravings.     Small  4to,  dotk  gilt,  9*. 

7     '1.1M1 


illustrated  with  true  v 
Fhalm*  (The)  of  David,  til  WeMi.  Va\uo,i3iH,\*.«4. 


RED  DRAGON   ADVERTISER.  V. 


ESSAYS  (Two)  on  the  Subjects  proposed  by  the  Cambrian  Society  in  Dyfed, 
which  gained  the  respective  prizes  at  the  Eisteddfod  held  at  Carmarthen  in 
1819,  8vo,  boards,  3s.  Carmarthen,  1822 

WILLIAMS'  (Rev.  J.,  of  Nantmel)  Dissertation  on  the  Pelagian  Heresy,  2  parts 
in  1,  8vo,  boards,  Is.  6d.  Caermarthen,  1808 

HUGHES'  (J.,  Author  of  Hone  Britannicae)  Unsay  on  the  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  the  Welsh  Language,  &c,  8vo,  boards,  scarce,  3s.         London,  no  date 

PHILLIPS'  (P.  T.)  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  in  Welsh,  4to,  calf,  4s. 

Caerfyddin,  1831 

Holt  Bible  in  Welsh,  finely  printed,  folio,  calf  gilt,  8s.  Merthyr  Tydfil,  1815 

ROBERTS'  (J.,  of  Swansea)  Druidical  Remains  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Ancient   Britons,   principally    in   Glamorgan,    8vo,   paper   wrapper,    Ik.    fid. 

Swansea,  no  dab* 

JENKINS'  (T.)  Miscellaneous  Poems,  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  tfd.  Alsjrgavenuy,  18  J.r» 

JoXEtf'    (T.)     First    Five    Books     of     Moses,    in    Welsh,    8vo,    calf,    Is.    bU 

Caerfyrddin,  1812 

PUGHE'rt  (W.  A.)  Coll  <Jwynfa,  8vo,  fntanls,  scarce,  ««.  Llundain,  181f» 

Evans  (J.)  Cyssondeb  y  Pedair  Efcngyl,  Svo,  calf,  2h.  17H."» 

TURNER'S  (J.  M.  W.)  PicTUKKsgUK  Vikws  in  England  ant*  Wales,  with 
descriptive  and  historic  illustrations  by  H.  E.  Lloyd.     Very  fine  impressions 

and  an  original  copy  ;  2  vols.  4  to,  half  calf ,  rare,  £11.  London,  1838 

THOMAS'  (Joan)  Rhad  Ras  Neu  lyfr  profiad,  8vo,  boards,  3s.       Abertawe,  1818 

BEAUTIES  (The)  op  England  and  Walks,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Plates, 
and  with  Topographical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  Text.  25  vols.  8vo,  full 
calf  a  Ut,  £3  15s.  Britton  and  Br  ay  ley,  London   1801 

Ui  bald  us  Cambrknsis'  Itinerary  of  Abp.  Baldwin  through  Wales,  a.i>.  1188,  with 
Historical  and  Topographical  illustrations  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoars.  59  fine 
engravings.     2  vols,  royal  4 to,  boards,  uncut,  £2  15s.  (pub.  £8  8s.)  180K 

Lee's  Delineations  of  Roman  Antiquities  found  at  Caerleon  and  its  Neighbourhood, 
icUfi  numerous  illustrations,  4to,  half  clotli  (top  margins  damaged,  and  tiro  »?■ 
three  haves  dirty),  8s.  1845 

Wood's  Principal  Rivers  of  Wales  Illustrated,  from  the  Source  of  each  River  to  its 
Mouth,  with  Descriptions.  Lak<;k  Papkk,  map  ami  numerous  beautiful  etch- 
ings on  tinted  paper.  2  vols.  impl.  4 to,  Jim  copy  in  russia,  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
£4  15s.     (Sir  Colt  Hoare's  copy.)  '  1813 

Higgins'  Celtic  Druids.  Map  ami  numerous  plates  of  Druidical  Monuments,  4 to, 
half  doth,  £8.  1827 

Presentation  copy  from  the  Author. 

Halli  well's  Notes  of  a  Family  Excursion  in  North  Wales.  Engravings,  small  4to, 
doth,  7h.  1860 

Only  a  hniall  number  printed  privately  on  thick  paper. 

Hingley's  North  Wales,  its  Scenery,  Antiquities,  Ac.  Map  and  music,  2  vols.  8vo, 
boards,  4  s.  1804 

Owen's  Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Welsh  Grammar. 
Vol.  1.     Thick  royal  8vo,  boards  (upper  half  of  title  torn  off),  7s.  180tf 

Jeffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History,  translated  by  Thompson.  8vo,  calf  (binding 
broken)  fa.  1718 

Walters'  English  and  Welsh  Dictionary,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Welsh  Lan- 
guage.    2  vols.  4to,  calf,  £l.  Dolgelley,  181  f> 

Pennant  s  Tour  in  Wales.   Numerous  engravings,  2  vols.  4to,  half-bwml,  lf>s.    1781 

Frich&rd's  (J.  T.  Llewelyn)  Welsh  Minstrelsy.     8vo,  boards,  f>s.  182.r» 

History  of  Wales,  written  originally  in  British,  Englished  by  Dr.  Powell,  with 
Description  of  Wales  by  Sir  John  Price.     8vo,  landing  broken,  7s.  1784 


BOOKS  WANTED, 

For  which  a  good  prioe  will  he  given  in  Gash  or  Exchange,  viz.: 

J  ease's  Pretenders.     2  vols.  i        Leigh  Hunt's  Works  (any). 

— George  Selwyn.     4  vol*.  Dickens*  Works  (any  original). 

■          House  of  Hanover,  .'j  vols.        I        Freere's  (Miss)  Works  (any  original). 

London.     4  vols.  Sowerby's  Botany. 

Pardee's  Louis  XIV.  Books  on  America  -1600  to  1780. 

Marie  de  Medicis.  8vo.  Edition,  QoYVytf*  C\\v*v  vA  \X\«. 

Vnmd*  /.  Wild  lkr. 

Musi  be  titan  and  in   Boards  prqfernd.  \^\\ 


VI.  RED   DRAGON  ADVERTISER. 


VALUABLE    FAMILY    MBDIOIN1. 

ESTABLISHED   1835. 

WHELPTONS  VEGETABLE  PDRIFYIIG  PILLS, 

Are  one  of  those  rare  Medicines  which,  for  their  extraordinary  pro- 

Certies,  have  gained  an  almost  UNIVERSAL  REPUTATION.    Num- 
ers  are  constantly  bearing  testimony  to  their  great  value  in  Disorder* 
m    of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys ;  also  in  Rheum* 

i'twadc"  m™  rwccisTg^r?  ti8m»  M  mAy  ^  seen  from  thc  Testimonials  published  from  time  to 

1 SL2..J  time.    By  the  timely  use  of  such  a  remedy  many  of  the  seriously 

afflicting  disorders  which  result  from  proper  means  being  neglected  might  be  avoided  and  much 
suffering  saved,  for  "  Prevention  is  bbttbr  than  Curb. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  price  7 id.,  Is.  ijd.,  and  2s.  9d.,  by  O.  WHELPTON  &  SON,  3,  Crane  Court. 
Fleet  Street,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Sent 
free  by  pont  in  thc  United  Kingdom  for  8,  14,  or  33  stamps.  1 47 

Just  published,  Crown  8vo.,  360  pp.     Price  Is. ;   Postage  3d. 

CYFANSODDIAD  DYN 

Yn  cael  ei  ystyried  yn  ei  Berthyuas  a  Gwrthddrychau  Allanol.  Gan 
GEORGE  COMBE;  being  a  Welsh  Translation  of  G.  Combe's  well- 
known  work,  "  The  Constitution  of  Man." 

Published  by  DAJSIEL  OWEN  <fc  CO.,  Limited,  Cardiff. 


Now  ready,  Crown  8vo.,  170  pp.     Price  Is. ;  postage  Hd. 

T  FERCH  0  GEPN  YDFA 

Gan  CRAIGFRYN. 
Published  by  DANIEL  OWEN  &  CO.,  Limited,  Cardiff. 


HANDBOOK  ON  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES 

A  Prize  Essay,  with  additional  Notes  and  Observations  upon  the 
Establishment  of  a  Superannuation  Fund,  Valuations  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  Explanatory  Abstracts  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies.  By  D.  EDMUNDS,  Esq.  Prioe  Is. ; 
Postage  2d. 

DANIEL   OWEN   &  CO.,    Limited,  Cardiff. 

The  MONARCHS  of  ENGLAND 

In  Verae.     Price  Id. ;  postage  £d. 
DANIEL  OWEN    &  CO.,  \Ami\iA,  Qm^flL 


RED  DRAGON   ADVERTISER.  Vll. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK    BANK.— Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other 
Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances 
when  not  drawn  below  J&50.     No  commission  charged  for  keeping 
Accounts,  excepting  under  special  circumstances. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three  per  cent. 
Interest,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge,  the  custody 
of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables  ;  the  collection 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons  ;  and  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Annuities. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 
March  31d,  1884.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts  exceed  Five  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS   PKR 
MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  and  no  Rent  to   pay. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHIL- 
LINGS PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  either  for 
Building  or  Gardening  purposes.  Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Bibk- 
bbok  Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  [45 

W.  E.  WALKER, 

NORTH  STREET,  CARDIFF, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


HAY,  CORN  &  SEED 

MERCHANT. 


Dealer  in  Bran,  Sharps,   Meals,  and 
ail  kinds  of  Poultry  Food. 


\fwa 
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VU1.  BED  DRAGON  ADVERTISER. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS 


THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

PUBLISHED  IN  WALES. 


THE 


RED    DRAGON 

Is  a  high-class  publication  which  enjoys  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  circulation  amongst  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry 
of  the  Principality.  It  is  regularly  taken  by  members  of 
Parliament,  landowners,  and  bankers  ;  barristers,  lawyers,  and 
magistrates  ;  physicians  and  surgeons  ;  ironmasters,  colliery 
owners  and  managers ;  railway  directors  and  managers ;  ship 
owners,  brokers,  and  merchants  ;  civil  and  mining  engineers ; 
auctioneers  and  accountants ;  and  is  thus  pre-eminently  a 
means   of  communication   with   the   influential    and    affluent 

classes. 

The  following  noblemen  are  included  in  the  list  of  annual 
subscribers : — 


Lord  Tredegar. 
Lord  Aberdark. 
Lord   Cawdor. 


The  Marquess  of  Bute 
The  Earl  of  Powis 
The  Earl  of  Jersey 
Lord  Windsor. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  advertising  media,  which  are 
thrown  away  after  a  glance  and  then  forgotten,  the  Magazine  is 
read  and  re-read,  the  numbers  being,  in  a  great  many  instance*, 
preserved  for  future  reference.  The  Red  Dragon  finds  ad- 
mission into  almost  every  household  of  intelligence  and 
respectability  in  Wales,  and  has  also  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies.  Its  present 
circulation  exceeds  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  London 
Magazines,  while  its  terms  to  Advertisers  are  considerably  lower. 


CARDIFF: 

DANIEL   OWEN   AND    COMPXST ,  \AWra>,  ?m\XNU0tf 


RICHARD     LLWYD. 
Auihor  of£ea.umcnris£ay&c. 
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NOTABLE    MEN    OF   WALES. 


RICHARD  LLWYD. 
(The  Bard  of  Snowdon.) 


Richard  Llwyd,  better  known  in  Wales   as  "  The  Bard  of 
Snowdon,"   was   born   of    comparatively    humble    parents    at 
Beaumaris,  in  Anglesea,  in  the  year  1752.     He  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Alice  Llwyd,  who  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a 
small  public-house  on  the  Quay,  at  Beaumaris,  since  known  as 
the  King's  Head.     John  Llwyd  had  spent  his  early  life  at  sea, 
and  had  saved  a  little  money,  which  enabled  him  to  purchase, 
when  discharged  at  the  return  of  peace,  a  small  sloop,  with 
which  he  carried  on  the  coasting  trade.    Mrs.  Llwyd  meanwhile 
looked  after  the  public-house,  and  attended  to  the  cares  of  her 
family,  which  consisted  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  and  a 
brother  and  sister.     For  some  time  all  prospered,  but  during 
one  expedition  which  John  Llwyd  had  undertaken  with  his 
vessel  to  Warrington,  he  unfortunately  caught  smallpox,  from 
which   he  never  recovered,  falling  a  victim  to  that  dreadful 
malady  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.     His  sloop,  on  its 
return  to  Anglesea,  was  wrecked,  and  the  whole  cargo  lost ;  the 
poor  widow  found  herself  compelled  by  creditors  to  leave  her 
house  and  home,  and  to  give  up  all  her  effects  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  great  destitution.     A  kind 
Telation  took  charge  of  the  young  Richard  and  placed  him  for 
a  time  under  the  care  of  a  cottager's  wife  in  the  island.     He 
always  remembered   and  spoke  of    this    foster   mother   with 
gratitude  and  respect.     The  death  of  John  Llwyd  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  two  other  children,  and  Mrs.  Llwyd  being  forced 
by  necessity  to  gain   a  livelihood   for  herself  and   her   only 
remaining  child,  Richard,  at  length  set  up  in  Beaumaris  a 
public  bake-house,  by  which  she  gained  a  scanty  subsistence, 
and  sent  for  Richard  to  live  with  her.     For  some  time  he  was 
employed  in  helping  his  mother,  and  his  education  was  totally 
neglected,  as  neither  leisure  nor  money  could  be  afforded  for 
the  purpose,  and  education  was  not,  as  now,  compulsory. 

Fortunately  for  Richard  there  was  in  Beaumaris  a  free  school 
iotmded  by  one  David  Hughes,  a  man  also  of  otocxxse  oiv^cl> 
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but  who  by  his  industry  had  risen  to  affluence,  and  in  1603  had 
founded  and  endowed  the  Grammar  School.  There,  after  a 
time,  Richard  Llwyd  went,  and  received  some  instruction,  for 
which  in  later  life  he  was  so  grateful  that  he  caused  a 
monument  to  be  placed  in  Beaumaris  Church  to  the  memory 
of  David  Hughes ;  the  cost  of  its  erection  being  defrayed  by 
subscriptions  collected  by  Llwyd,  and  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  being  composed  by  him.  When  Kichard  was  ten 
years  old,  his  mother,  being  unable  to  afford  him  a  better 
education,  or  to  start  him  in  a  trade,  was  glad  to  get  him  a 
situation  with  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Henblas.  There  one  of  his 
duties  was  to  fetch  every  Sunday  morning  from  the  house  of  a 
butcher,  who  brought  it  from  the  Carnarvon  market,  the  Chester 
weekly  newspaper.  The  reading  of  this  paper  in  the  cleft  of 
a  rock  by  the  road  side  on  his  way  home  was  to  young  Richard, 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  an  intellectual  treat  which  he  never 
forgot.  He  also  had  to  take  the  same  paper  to  the  house  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  and  bring  back  in  return  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  of  reading  this  too  he  seized  the 
opportunity  whenever  possible.  At  Henblas  there  was  a  good 
library  of  books,  to  which,  however,  Richard  had  no  access.  In 
an  old  closet  he  found  some  volumes,  and  though  they  were 
chiefly  on  theological  subjects  he  eagerly  perused  them.  After 
being  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Morgan,  he  left  him, 
and  served  in  several  other  families,  still  with  the  same  eager 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  still  devoting  all  the  hours  he  could 
call  his  own  to  its  pursuit.  He  sat  up  far  into  the  night,  and 
might  be  found  surrounded  with  manuscripts,  fragments  of 
ancient  bards  and  other  papers,  principally  in  his  native  and 
favourite  tongue.  Of  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  old 
writings,  and  of  his  love  for  the  Welsh  language,  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  his  subsequent  poems. 

About  this  time,  though  Richard  was  still  serving  in  a  menial 
capacity,  his  genius,  together  with  his  uniform  good  conduct, 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the  principal  families 
in  Anglesea.  One  of  his  earliest  and  most  constant  admirers 
was  Lady  Stanley,  of  Penrhos,  where  he  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  where  he  was  regarded  with  great  esteem.  Llwyd  directed 
his  studies  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  interested 
himself  greatly  in  the  genealogical  descent  of  the  ancient 
families  of  North  Wales.  His  first  poem  was  not  composed 
till  his  twenty-fifth  year,  when  he  wrote  a  w  Monody  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Lewis,"  a  lady  who  died  suddenly  daring 
Divine  service  in  Beaumaris  Church  in  1779.  In  1780  Llwyd 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Caer  Khiin, 
in  Carnarvonshire,  who,  being  an  active  magistrate,  made 
Richard  his  clerk,  and  also  gave  him  the  superintendence  of 
some  property.    Here  Llvrjd  lesv&ed  fct  many  years,  and  not 
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y  made  himself  much  liked  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  also 
nd  more  leisure  to  follow  his  favourite  tastes  and  pursuits 
reading  and  composition,  and  was  enabled  to  save  a  little 
ney.  His  mother's  death  during  that  period  was  a  great 
ef  to  him ;  he  had  contributed  greatly  to  her  comfort  in  her 
lining  years  by  his  kindness  and  liberality.  On  a  simple 
3  which  covers  Mrs.  Llwyd's  remains  in  Beaumaris 
irchyard  is  a  short  epitaph,  descriptive  of  her  character, 
aposed  by  her  son.  To  the  cottage  which  his  mother  had 
upied  at  Beaumaris,  Mr.  Llwyd  shortly  after  retired,  when, 
the  death  of  Mr.  Griffith,  he  left  Caer  Khun.  A  small 
ome  was  sufficient  for  his  modest  wants,  but  he  was  seldom 
,  long  alone  at  home.  His  antiquarian  lore,  and  his 
elligent  conversation,  made  him  much  sought  after,  and  he 
i  a  frequent  guest  at  most  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
ghbourhood.  Many  gentlemen,  too,  who  visited  Anglesea 
archaeological  or  antiquarian  purposes  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
ryd's  cottage  to  obtain  from  him  the  information  they 
uired.  Among  these  were  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who,  before  publishing  his  edition  of 
*aidu8  Cambreiisi*,  consulted  Mr.  Llwyd's  authority.  Mr. 
ryd  also  assisted  Mr.  Edward  Pugh  in  his  interesting  work, 
mbria  Depicta,  and  supplied  Mr.  Fenton  with  much  infor- 
tion  for  his  Histwy  of  Pembrokeshire.  Besides  this,  he  was 
isidered  the  first  herald  of  the  day  as  far  as  related  to  the 
ncipality,  and  was  deemed  a  great  authority  in  tracing  the 
ligrees  of  Welsh  families  and  fixing  their  armorial  bearings. 
But  Mr.  Llwyd's  great  reputation  was  made  by  the 
plication  of  his  poem  entitled  "  Beaumaris  Bay,''  which 
ned  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  Bard  of  Snowdon."  This  poem 
9  probably  written  during  his  residence  at  Beaumaris,  in  his 
iter's  cottage,  but  was  not  published  till  1800.  At  that 
le  he  repaired  to  Chester,  and  remained  there  till  it  was 
nted.  This  celebrated  poem  has  attached  to  it  "notes, 
jcriptive  and  explanatory,  with  genealogical  notices  of  some 
the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales,  and  the  families  descended 
m  them,  &c."  The  advertisement  to  the  first  edition  says 
the  subject  of  the  poem,  that  it  is 

l  Summer  Day's  Tour,  commencing  and  terminating  on  the  l>lu  of  Saint 
iol  (otherwise  known  as  Priest-holm,  or  Puffin  Inland)  and  including  the 
nit  of  the  Bay  of  Beaumaris.  The  author  was  induced  to  prefer  verse  to 
MB  because  it  admitted  of  occasional  deviations  into  the  regions  of  poetic 
gery,  and  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  (by  way  of 
ft)  of  a  variety  of  historical  and  other  matter,  now  scattered  in  obsolete  or 
naive  books,  to  be  found  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious  ;  yet  necessary 
brow  light  on  past  times,  and  the  events  of  a  district  peculiarly  inviting  in 
of  He  combinations,  and  the  sublimity  of  its  features. 


the  poem  was  received  with  great  approbation  by  ttafe  \v\iJo\\e, 
i'the  different  reviews  made  favourable  comments  on  Wi» 
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work.  "  Beaumaris  Bay"  thus  made  Mr.  Llwyd  known  to  the 
literary  world.  By  its  sale  he  also  added  somewhat  to  his  slender 
income. 

On  the  completion  of  its  publication  he  returned  again  to 
his  cottage  at  Beaumaris,  and  lived  there  for  three  or  four 
years,  busy  prepariug  for  the  press  two  small  volumes,  consist- 
ing of  "  Odes,  Tales,  Sonnets,  Translations  from  the  British.* 
These  he  published  in  1804  with  the  following  address  to 
the  reader : — 

Unknown  and  uneducated,  I  publiahed  in  the  spring  of  1S0O  the  poem  of 
"  Beaumaris  Bay."  The  pleasure  of  composition,  the  reception  it  ha*  met  with, 
and  even  the  criticism  which  it  lias  given  rise  to,  are  now  sources  of  satisfaction 
to  me  ;  thus  gratified,  and  thus  encouraged,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  that  I 
continue  to  pursue  the  paths  which  I  love  (those  of  literature;  :  nor  that  I 
entertain  a  hope  that  my  country  will  behold  these  pages  with  the  same  favourable 
eye  with  which  it  regarded  those  which  are  already  before  it.  Beaumaris,  Oct  loth, 
1804. 

The  poems  were  again  well  received.  Amongst  them  is  an 
address  entitled  from  "  The  Bard  of  Snowdon  to  his  country- 
men, written  in  June,  1803,  during  the  threats  of  invasion.* 
It  is  dedicated  to  "  Sir  B.  Williams,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Carnarvon ;  as  the  leader  of  the  men  of  Snowdon  (the 
Snowdon  Bangers),  and  the  representative  of  a  race  in  which 
the  virtues  of  the  soldier  and  the  patriot  have  long  been  j 
considered  as  hereditary/'  The  poem  is  a  very  spirited  one* 
full  of  allusions  to  the  prowess  of  the  British  and  the  defeat 
of  their  enemies,  and  ends  with  the  following  verse  : — 

Sons  of  Snowdon,  yours  the  meed, 
Like  Britons  live,  like  Britons  bleed  ; 
Your  country,  parents,  children  save, 
Or  till  one  great  and  glorious  grave. 

On  receiving  a  copy  of  these  verses,  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
wrote  to  Mr.  Llwyd  in  the  following  complimentary  terms:  — 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  poetry  of  which  you  sent  me  a  copy.  If  yoar 
countrymen  wield  the  sword,  the  pike,  or  the  bayonet  as  you  do  the  pen,  the- 
French  will  have  good  reason  to  repent  of  any  attempt  they  may  make  upon 
your  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  or  the  beginning  of 
1807,  the  Bard  of  Snowdon  determined  to  leave  Beaumaris, 
and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Chester.  He  probably  did  this- 
in  order  to  be  able  with  greater  facility  to  consult  the  records 
of  antiquity  with  which  the  libraries  of  this  ancient  city 
abound.  But  though  living  in  England  he  was  still  a 
Welshman  at  heart,  still  passionately  fond  of  the  language, 
and  history,  and  tenacious  for  the  welfare  and  honour  of  hi* 
native  country.  In  Chester  he  was  visited  and  consulted  both 
by  his  own  countrymen  and  also  by  those  Englishmen  who 
were  anxious  to  explore  and  learn  more  of  the  Principality. 

In  1808  Mr.  Llwyd  undertook  a  journey  to  London,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  oi  some  oi.  iha  clever  literary 
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of  the  day,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  Dr.  Symmons, 
Dr.  Southey,  Mr.  Owen  Jones  (Myfyr),  the  publisher  of  the 
Archaeology  of  Wales,  and  others.  With  these  he  formed  a 
great  friendship,  and  specially  with  the  last  named,  whom  he 

Etrticularly  respected  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
atory  of  Wales.  During  Mr.  Llwyd's  stay  in  London  he 
gained  admission  to  and  became  a  constant  visitor  to  the 
Beading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  delighting  in  the 
inexhaustible  stores  of  knowledge  and  information  to  b  *  found 
within  its  walls.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended  publishing 
a  work  on  the  Marches  of  Wales,  for  which  he  was  collesting 
materials,  but  owing  to  want  of  support  the  design  was  never 
finished. 

In  May,  1814,  an  important  event  occurred  in  the  life  of  the 
Bard  of  Snowdon.  At  the  age  of  sixty-two  he  married  in 
Chester  a  Miss  Ann  Bingley,  a  lady  nearly  his  own  age,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Alderman  Bingley,  of  that  town.  This 
lady  had  a  little  independence  of  her  own,  and  a  pretty  house 
in  Bank  Place,  where,  after  his  marriage,  he  went  to  live. 
Though  his  outward  circumstances  were  much  improved  Mr. 
llwyd  remained  the  same  kind,  modest,  unassuming  man 
that  he  was  before,  never  forgetting  his  poorer  brethren  in 
letters,  and  especially  any  of  the  less  fortunate  bards  of  Wales. 
Several  of  these  he  greatly  assisted  by  obtaining  for  them 
donations  and  relief  from  the  Literary  Fund  through  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  other  influential 
men.  Jonathan  Hughes,  the  old  Bard  of  Llangollen,  Hugh 
Jones,  the  Bard  of  Dolgelly,  and  others  benefited  by  his  kind 
interference  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Llwyd  showed  himself  exceedingly  anxious  to  promote 
the  introduction  of  dispensaries  for  the  poor  in  the  Welsh 
towns.  For  this  purpose  he  deposited  money  in  the  Chester 
Bank,  and  caused  the  following  advertisement  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Chester  paper : — 

TO  THE  SeCBETABIKS  OF   WELSH   DliM'ENSAUIKH. 

Bendithion  o  Ffipinon  y  Dawn. — As  a  friend  to  these  charities,  I  have  always 
enjoyed  the  introduction  of  them  as  a  great  blearing  to  my  worthy  compatriot* 
in  humble  life,  where  there  wag  no  medical  relief  when  disease  or  accident  happened 
to   afflict  them.     You  will  find  deposited  in  the    bank  of    Messrs.  Williams, 
Hughes  and  Co.,  Chester. 
For  the  United  Caernarvonshire  and  Anglesea  Dispensary  at 

Bangor       ...  .  ...  ...  ...  ...     Fifteen  Guinea* 

For  the  Denbigh  Dispensary  ...  ...  ...  ...     Ten  Guineas 

Por  the  Holywell  Dispensary         ...  ...  ...  ...     Ten  Guineas 

The  town  of  Bala,  in  the  extensive  uplands  of  Merionethshire,  has  as  yet  no 
dispensary,  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  put  ton  guineas  on  the  Foundation 
Stone, 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1821,  Mr.  Llwyd  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  London  Cymmrodorion  Society,  an 
honour  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  esteeming  it  as  aw  aeYxkoro- 
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ledgment  of  the  services  lie  had  rendered  to  his  country.  Of 
these  services,  one  of  the  last  was  the  presentation  by  Mr. 
Llwyd  to  the  British  Museum  of  an  urn  of  great  antiquity  dis- 
covered in  1813  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alaw,  in  Anglesea, 
and  ascertained  bv  ancient  documents  to  have  contained  the 
remains  of  "Princess  Bronwen,  daughter  of  Llyr  (King  Lear), 
and  aunt  to  the  great  Caractacus."  This  sepulchral  urn  was 
in  good  preservation,  and  though  rudely  fashioned  of  baked 
clay,  was  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  bit  lost  from  the 
lip.  Bronwen  was  the  wife  of  the  Irish  King  Matholwch,  and 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  On  its 
being  received  at  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Edward  Hawkins 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  donor,  saying  that  it  would  be  his 
"  care  to  place  it  in  a  proper  place  of  security,  where  it  can 
be  well  seen  by  our  visitors/'  This  letter  is  dated  October 
30th,  1834. 

In  was  in  this  year  (1834)  that  the  Bard  of  Snowdon  first 
began  to  show  signs  of  failing  health.  The  death  of  his  wife 
in  November  of  the  same  year  had  a  visible  effect  on  his 
system,  weakened  by  age  and  infirmities.  After  her  death  he 
never  left  the  house,  and  was  mostly  confined  to  his  room. 
His  friends  were  very  assiduous  in  tending  to  his  comfort  in 
every  way,  and  he  lingered  on  till  the  29th  of  December,  1835, 
when  he  expired  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  by  his  wife  in  the  vault  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester, 
where,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  wall,  is  affixed  a  white 
marble  tablet,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :- 

In  Memory  of 

RICHARD      LLWYD,      ESQ., 

The  amiable  and  ingenious  author  of  "  Beaumaris  Bay," 

Who  departed  this  life  December  29th,  183f>, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

An  a  poet,  herald,  and  antiquary 
he  was  surpassed  by  few  ; 

And  in  love  of  country,  and  patriotic  feeling, 
He  was  excelled  by  none. 

A  orchfygo  yma,  a  goronir  fry. 

Wrexham.  Gwenyxen  Gwynedd. 


WHAT  CANNOT  LOVE  DO  ? 

OR, 

A    TALE    OF    TWO    FRIENDS, 

BY 

JOHN    SAUNDERS, 

Auttor  of  "  Abel  Drake's   Wife;'  "  Hircll,"  "  Israel  Mori,  Overman  ; 

or,  the  Story  of  Hie  Mine,"  "  The  SherlocJcs,"  "  A  Noble  Wife," 

" Robbing  Peter  to  Pay  Paul"  dr.,  dr. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

At  Last. 

As  Larry,  with  quick  steps  but  heavily-burdened  heart,  moved 
across  the  sands  towards  Conway,  his  whole  being  tilled  with  the 
image  of  Norah,  as  he  had  seen  her  at  the  last  moment  of  their 
separation,  he  was  startled  out  of  his  reverie  by  the  appearance 
of  a  man  a  little  in  front  of  him,  who  might  have  sprung  out 
of  the  very  ground,  so  instantaneously  was  he  seen,  where  only 
a  moment  before  Larry  had  been  conscious  of  nothing  but 
vacancy. 

Nor  did  his  surprise  lessen  when  the  man  advanced  directly 
to  meet  him,  and  he  recognised  Amos. 

Every  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  at  once  roused  to  arms, 
as  he  guessed  what  might  have  happened  in  connection  with 
the  two  men  who  had  passed  him  on  the  Festiniog  road,  and  as 
he  hurriedly  anticipated  what  might  be  now  impending. 

Amos's  strange  look,  so  hard  and  so  utterly  destitute  of  any- 
thing like  remembrance  of  their  previous  meeting  at  Dolgelly, 
and  Larry's  kindly  behaviour  about  the  picture,  was  in  itself 
enough  to  warn  O'Neill,  if  he  had  needed  any  such  warning. 

Still  there  was  a  certain  air  of  deference  and  respect  in 
Amos's  voice  and  manner  when  the  two  met,  that  suggested  to 
O'Neill  he  must  not  be  too  quick  in  his  judgment ;  nor  too 
demonstrative  in  any  way  with  regard  to  this  meeting,  which 
might  not,  after  all,  be  so  serious  as  he  all  the  while  believed 
it  would  be. 
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"Mr.  Baxendale,"  began  Amos,  and  without,  any  kind  of 
introductory  remarks  about  himself,  "  wishes  to  see  you.  And 
I  am  to  tell  you  (what  he  says  you  will  readily  understand)  that 
before  he  now  seeks  an  interview  with  his  wife,  he  thinks  it 
advisable  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  you." 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Larry. 

"  I  will  show  you,"  responded  Amos. 

"  Very  well ;  go  on." 

As  they  then  moved  away  together,  Amos  kept  himself  just 
so  far  off  as  to  repel  rather  than  invite  conversation ;  which 
Larry  noticing,  and  connecting  it  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
man's  whole  attitude  towards  him,  took  care  to  keep  equally 
distant  and  reserved. 

But  he  thought  little  of  him  or  his  behaviour.  He  was  too 
busy  in  speculating  what  the  message  could  mean  that  he  had 
brought. 

Weighing  it  carefully,  which  he  was  the  better  able  to  do 
through  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  Amos  had  spoken,  as 
if  he  were  determinedly  repeating,  word  for  word,  exactly  what 
Baxendale  had  said  to  him,  Larry  began  to  think  he  had  been 
too  precipitate  in  his  misgivings. 

Certainly  nothing  hostile  was  apparent  in  the  message ;  so 
that  it  might,  after  all,  be  only  a  re-opening  of  the  former 
friendly  relation,  preparatory  to  his  employment  once  more  as 
a  mediator. 

He  would  have  had  no  doubt  on  the  matter,  but  have  gladly 
accepted  so  pleasant  an  end  to  all  the  sinister  thoughts  that 
had  oppressed  him,  but  for  the  strangeness  of  that  meeting  on 
the  Festiniog  road,  coupled  with  this  new  meeting  so  near 
Norah's  residence,  just  as  if  their  object  had  been  to  secretly 
track  him  there. 

But  that  first  meeting  might  have  been  purely  accidental, 
and  he  have  remained  unrecognised.  The  two  words  he  had 
spoken — "  Good-night  "-  falling  upon  the  ear  of  a  man  always 
of  late  so  pre-occupied  with  his  own  secret  thoughts  and 
troubles,  might  very  well  have  attracted  no  attention. 

And  then  another  probability  struck  him.  Possibly  Norah's 
letter  had  reached  him  at  last,  while  he  was  still  in  Wales ;  for 
he  had  acquaintances  there  who  might  have  tempted  him  to 
stay ;  but  that  when  he  got  it  he  hurried  to  an&wer  her  in 
person  by  the  same  route  which  he  ( Larry)  had  chosen. 

But  how  did  they  discover  he  was  at  the  Blakes?  Why,  of 
course,  as  they  were  so  near,  Baxendale  might  have  seen  him 
enter  ;  and  then  naturally  thought,  as  Amos  had  said,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  talk  with  his  friend  before  seeing  his  wife* 

All  this  looked  so  likely,  and  Larry  was  anxious  to  avoid  any 
evil  opinion  of  his  friend  that  might  prove  to  be  quite  un- 
warranted, that  he  did  his  loest  to  &ece$ft  the  conclusion  things 
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pointed  to — that  this  meeting,  by  its  friendly  character,  would 
be  a  great  and  final  relief. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  remember  that  Larry  had  yet  no 
special  evidence  of  any  kind  for  supposing  Baxendale  to  have 
■discovered  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  trouble  which  had 
■separated  him  from  his  wife.  That,  as  has  been  shown,  Mr. 
Blake  had  carefully  concealed  from  him. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  he  caught  his  first  glimpse 
-of  Baxendale  ;  as,  following  Amos,  he  reached  a  slight  eminence, 
*which  they  had  to  cross ;  and  there,  looking  down,  he  saw  him, 
pacing  to  and  fro,  on  a  stretch  of  level  ground  everywhere  shut 
in  from  distant  observation. 

As  Baxendale  saw  him  appear,  he  stood  quite  still,  watching 
his  approach,  never,  indeed,  taking  his  eyes  off  O'Neill  from 
that  moment. 

When  Larry  came  near  enough  to  see  his  face,  the  latent 
smile  of  greeting  that  waited  to  burst  forth,  and  the  kindly 
-words  that  were  on  his  lips  died  out,  and  he  anticipated  all  that 
were  in  Baxendale's  first  words — 

"  We  meet,  then,  at  last !" 

In  silent  sternness  Larry  met  the  threatening  words  and 
glances.  So,  after  a  pause,  Baxendale  turned  to  Amos,  and 
said — 

"  I  and  my  friend  here  have  a  little  business  in  hand  which 
we  should  not  like  to  be  interrupted  ;  retire  out  of  hearing,  but 
not  out  of  sight,  and  keep  off  intruders." 

Amos  at  once  withdrew  to  the  edge  of  the  eminence,  from 
whence  he  could  see  perfectly  in  every  direction. 

"  Since  we  were  last  together,  I  have  discovered  a  curious 
little  fact,"  began  Baxendale ;  while  the  most  sinister  smile 
passed  over  his  face  that  perhaps  had  ever  yet  been  seen  on 
human  features. 

Seeing  that  O'Neill  remained  silent,  putting  no  question,  but 
with  eyes  fixed  on  his  own,  Baxendale  continued — 

"  You  are  not  inquisitive,  I  perceive,  even  in  matters  that 
should  interest  you,  as  they  have  interested  your  friend  ! 

u  What !  still  silent  ?  Well,  I  dare  sav  you  know  best  what 
is  good  for  you.  So  I  will  spare  your  blushes,  and  be  considerate 
of  your  difficulty,  while  I  whisper  to  you — 

"Thou  art  the  Man!" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  asked  O'Neill,  conscious  that  if 
Baxendale  had  learnt  the  fact  from  Norah's  letter,  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  concealment ;  but,  if  otherwise,  then  for 
her  own  sake,  and  his  own  solemn  promise  to  her,  he  was  bound 
not  to  acknowledge  himself. 

"  The  tongue,  then,  that  can  be  silent  when  it  sees  reason, 
•can  also  speak  under  due  stimulus.  I  welcome  it.  And  I 
Answer  it.     Mrs.  Moran's  servant  has  told  me,  ax\&  svgcv^  «b 
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written  declaration  to  the  effect  that  she  saw  you  come  into  the 
house  just  before  I  entered  it  on  a  certain  occasion  ;  and  that 
she  saw  you  twice  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  coming  as  my 
most  inestimable  friend  /" 

There  was  no  resisting  this  proof  otherwise  than  by  silencey 
into  which  O'Neill  relapsed,  while  still  confronting  with  fearless 
eyes  his  terrible  enemy,  who  might  possibly,  through  mere 
suspicion,  be  guilty  of  falsehood  for  the  sake  of  discovery. 

Keceiving  no  answer,  and  taking  that  significant  fact  as  the 
most  decisive  answer  that  could  be  given  him,  Baxendale  said,  in 
the  voice  and  manner  which  all  through  was  so  suggestive  of  the 
desire  to  play  with  his  victim,  cat  like,  before  destroying  him — 

"  Let  me,  before  going  farther,  pay  the  tribute  that  is  due 
for  the  consummate  skill  and  secrecy  with  which  all  your  plans- 
were  carried  out ;  so  that  even  he,  who  was  to  be  their  victim, 
anticipated  your  every  desire  ;  sent  you  as  mediator  to  the 
woman,  the  wife  he  loved,  blindly  unconscious  he  was  sending 
to  a  strumpet  her  paramour !" 

Baxendale  was  here  fiercely  interrupted  by  Larry. 

"  I  have  waited,  i  am  still  willing  to  wait,  patiently  to  hear 
all  you  have  to  say,  and  then  to  answer  as  I  best  can ;  but 
unless  you  withdraw  those  infamous  words — those  at  least 
relating  to  your  wife — we  here  part,  never  to  meet  again !" 

"  Ah,"  said  Baxendale  after  a  slight  pause,  "  the  penalty  is  so 
great  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pleasure  of  continuing  a  conver- 
sation that  has  now  really  begun,  so  attractive  on  the  other, 
that  I,  in  deference  to  your  motive,  which  I  perfectly  under- 
stand, obey  your  injunction  ;  and,  for  the  present,  withdraw 
the  word  you  naturally  find  so  objectionable. 

"  Do  you  know  this  ?"  he  continued,  taking  a  photograph 
from  his  pocket.  '"  Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  learn  that 
my  coachman  picked  it  up  in  the  carriage,  and  presented  it  to- 
me when  I  returned  from  our  very  affectionate  leave-taking  at 
the  station." 

Larry  was  again  silent ;  for  either  he  must  lie  or  deceive,  in 
explaining  how  he  got  it,  or  else  own  that  it  was  the  discovery 
of  the  photograph  that  led  directly  to  his  eventful  visit  ta 
Norah. 

Baxendale  appeared  literally  to  gloat  over  the  suffering  he 
saw  he  was  inflicting,  and  so  justly  inflicting  as  Larry  by  his 
attitude  seemed  to  confess. 

"  A  charming  face,  is  it  not  ?  No  wonder  that  when  my  back 
was  turned  at  The  Woodlands  the  possessor  of  this  wanted  to- 
see  another  and  larger  presentation  of  it,  and  stole  the 
opportunity  ? 

"  And  least  of  all  do  I  wonder  that  such  a  face  and  person 
should  be  so  followed  now  by  such  a  follower,  and  so  received 
that  he  spends  the  night — perhaps  in  my  wife's  bed — while 
J » 
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The  words  were  stopped  in  his  throat  by  Larry  O'Neill's 
tremendous  grasp;  and  then  as  they  struggled  for  a  brief 
instant  together,  and  Amos  came  running  down  the  slope,  Larry 
withdrew  his  hands,  in  deep  regret  that  he  should  hava  been 
tempted  to  any  act  of  violence;  which  he  had  sworn  many 
times  to  himself  he  would  not  do  under  any  circumstances. 

Something  of  this  kind  he  attempted  to  say,  but  stopped  as  he 
saw  Baxendale  take  a  pair  of  revolvers  from  his  pocket,  while 
he  called  Amos ;  and  when  he  came  close,  said  to  him — 

"  You  will  see  fair  play  ?" 

"  I  will,"  ^d  Amos,  fervently  glad  that  nothing  worse  was 
intended. 

"  O'Neill,  I  believe  you  to  be  no  coward.  That  I  can  say 
in  sincerity  of  heart.  And  that  is  all  I  now  intend  to  say, 
or  intend  to  allow  to  be  said.  Let  us  have  done  with  words, 
and  come  to  acts." 

Then  holding  out  both  the  revolvers,  with  their  butts  towards 
O'Neill,  he  said— 

"  These  are  the  same  weapons  that  served  you  so  well,  and 
me  so  ill,  in  our  mimic  strife  at  The  Woodlands. 

"  Choose !" 

For  a  moment  O'Neill  hesitated,  in  view  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  to  others,  and,  above  all,  to  Norah. 

But  his  blood  was  at  fever  heat,  through  the  insults  that 
Baxendale  had  intentionally  poured  upon  him,  in  order  to 
produce  this  very  effect. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Baxend ale's  present  behaviour,  he  knew, 
was  mild  as  compared  with  what  his  behaviour  would  be  if  he 
did  not  accept  his  challenge.  It  was  more  than  possible  that 
murder  would  follow  if  he  any  longer  refused — what  Baxendale 
called  "  fair  play." 

So  he  took  one  of  the  weapons,  heedless  of  which. 

"  That  is  the  one  you  had  before,"  said  Baxendale.  "Do  you 
recognise  it  ?" 

"  No.     It  is  immaterial " 

"  Perhaps.  But  as  the  weapons  have  been  loaded  at  a  time 
and  manner  of  which  you  know  nothing,  I  request,  you  to 
satisfy  yourself  again  with  regard  to  them,  by  exercising  your 
choice." 

"Then  I  choose  the  one  I  have  taken/'  responded  Larry. 

Then  Baxendale,  turning  to  Amos,  said — 

"  Now !" 

Waiting  for  no  directions,  which  had  all  been  settled 
beforehand,  Amos  came  to  O'Neill,  with  two  slips  of  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  said — 

"  On  one  of  these  are  written  the  words,  '  First — Fire ;'  the 
other  is  blank.  These  are  only  to  be  used  in  the  event  of 
neither  shot  taking  effect,  in  your  first  simultaneous  frre. 
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"  Should  that  happen,  he  who,  by  then  drawing  the  right 
paper,  is  entitled  to  the  first  shot  will  advance  some  paces  till 
I  stop  him,  and  then  fire.  If  he  misses  the  other  will  advance 
the  same  number  of  paces  till  I  stop  him,  and  then  fire.  And 
so  on." 

"  Till  the  tragedy  comes  to  an  appropriate  end  !  Very  well," 
said  O'Neill. 

Amos  then  placed  the  two  men  as  far  apart  as  the  limited 
space  of  level  ground  would  permit,  and  then  taking  a  position 
midway  between  them,  and  only  just  sufficiently  out  of  the 
line  of  their  fire  for  his  own  safety,  gave  the  words — 

"  Make  ready  !     Present  !     Fjke  !" 

They  fired;  but  Kaxendale  was  so  much  more  prompt  than 
O'Neill  that  his  bullet  went  through  the  lobe  of  O'Neill's  ear 
before  the  latter  answered ;  and  either  from  that  cause  or 
through  the  effect  of  ( )'Neili's  horror  and  disgust  at  the  whole 
business,  his  shot  went  high  over  Baxendale's  head,  and  lodged 
in  a  tree,  breaking  off  a  branch,  which  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Mr.  O'Neill  is  wounded  and  bleeding,"  said  Amos  to  Baxen- 
dale. 

"  Does  he  make  that  an  excuse  for  going  no  further  ?"  asked 
Baxendale. 

"  Proceed,"  said  O'Neill  sternly  to  Amos.  "  It's  a  mere  pin's 
prick." 

►So  Amos  came  with  the  two  bits  of  rolled  up  paper  in  his 
hand,  to  him,  to  choose  one. 

'•  I  decline,"  said  Larry.     "  Let  him  choose." 

"  It  matters  not  which  chooses,"  said  Amos.  "  The  one 
paper  first  opened  decides  for  both." 

u  Very  well.  Let  him  who  decides  all  things  to-day  decide 
this ;  I  will  not." 

So  Baxendale  chose  one,  opened  it,  and  found  it — blank. 

(living  it  back  to  Amos,  that  he  might  see  it,  he  said  to  him 
in  low  tones — 

"  I  am  a  dead  man  !     Farewell !" 

Amos  then  caused  O'Neill  to  advance  the  number  of  paces 
agreed  on,  towards  Baxendale,  and  then  slowly — very  slowly 
— as  if  unwilling  to  give  the  word  at  all,  said 

"  Fire  !" 

And  O'Neill  did  fire,  but  with  his  weapon  directed  straight 
upwards  into  the  sky. 

While  the  other  two  men  were  trying  to  realise  the  meaning 
of  this  extraordinary  behaviour,  O'Neill  called  out  to  Amos — 

"  It  is  his  turn  now.  I  have  done  what  I  have  done  knowing 
he  will  proceed.     It  is  his  clear  right.     I  am  ready  !w 

But  that  act,  so  astounding  to  Amos,  was  perfectly  over- 
whelming for  Baxendale.  He  had  been  a  moment  sinoe 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  man  ns\vo  had  dishonoured  him* 
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who  might  go  from  this  place  to  his  wife,  and  with  her  riot  in- 
the  knowledge  there  was  no  longer  any  person  in  the  world 
who  could  call  either  to  account.  Yet  that  man  had  not  only 
spared  him,  but  placed  himself  ready  for  his  own  certain 
death! 

It  was  an  awful  moment.  The  scales  were  falling  from  his 
eyes.  And  the  truths  he  would  have  to  face  were  already  in 
prospect  too  appalling  to  be  borne. 

He  put  the  revolver  to  his  head  ;  and,  before  there  was  any 
possibility  of  interference,  he  fired,  and  fell  bathed  in  blood. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
A   Mournful    Procession. 

If  Baxendale  had  been  quickly  moved  by  O'Neill's  act  of 
conscious  self-sacrifice,  to  see  the  fearful  mistakes  he  must  have 
been  making,  and  to  think  there  was  but  one  thing  left  for 
him  to  do — seek  refuge  in  death, — O'Neill's  change  of  feeling 
when  he  saw  Baxendale's  act,  and  all  that  it  implied,  can 
only  be  described  as  instantaneous. 

Rushing  to  where  Amos  was  already  busy  with  the  ghastly 
wound,  he  rendered  him  all  possible  help ;  watching  for  every 
look,  gesture,  or  word  of  guidance,  which  he  obeyed  in  silent 
devotion  to  his  task. 

When  Amos,  with  the  practical  skill  and  confidence  he  had 
attained  in  such  matters  during  the  American  war,  and  who 
had  come  prepared  with  all  requisite  appliances,  had  bound  up 
the  wound ;  and  succeeded  in  staunching  the  flow  of  blood, 
which  had  been  so  great  as  to  produce  faintness,  he  said  to 
O'Neill,— 

"Please  speak  to  him  !     I  can  do  all  the  rest." 

So  Larry  knelt  on  the  ground,  caught  the  hand  of  the  sense- 
less man,  and  tried  through  his  own  blinding  tears  to  see 
Baxendale's  face,  while,  with  the  tenderest  words  and  thoughts, 
he  urged  and  passionately  entreated  him  to  listen,  to  rouse 
himself,  to  be  sure  he  would  yet  live  to  forget  all  this  ! 

Slowly  recovering,  and  partially  opening  his  half-glazed  eyes 
on  the  sky,  Baxendale  seemed  for  a  few  seconds  to  be  wonder- 
ing where  he  was,  and  what  had  happened. 

Then,  feeling  the  pressure  of  Larry's  hand,  he  bent  his  head 
with  difficulty  and  pain  till  he  saw  Larry's  face  gazing  into  his 
with  eager,  loving  solicitude. 

In  one  wild  rush  the  whole  truth  of  the  position  then  came 
into  his  brain ;  and  was  followed  by  a  spasm  of  agony  that 
shook  his  entire  frame ;  partly,  perhaps,  through  the  bodily,. 
but  still  more  through  the  mental,  torture  he  fcx\>fct\exiQfc&% 
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Amos  now  gave  him  some  brandy,  which  in  a  little  while 
revived  him,  and  gave  him  strength  to  bear  the  pain  of  his 
wound. 

Seeing  that,  Larry  said — 

"  Oh,  Baxendale,  can  you  now  believe  that  I  and  your  wife 
are  innocent  ?  And  that  my  dearest  wish,  my  one  prayer  to 
Heaven,  is  for  you  to  live,  and  be  made  sure  of  that !  And 
then  to  see  you  and  your  wife  re-united,  heart  and  soul  ?" 

"  Can  you  in  a  few  words  convey  the  actual  truth  to  me  ?* 
Baxendale  managed,  with  some  effort,  to  ask. 

"  Yes.  I  loved  her  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  her  in 
Ireland ;  then  lost  sight  of  her  altogether ;  but  from  that 
moment  shaped  my  whole  life  to  justify  my  coming  to  her 
father,  who  had  sharply  dealt  with  my  idle  habits.  When  ready, 
I  still  knew  not  where  to  find  him,  or  her,  and  in  fact,  never 
again  did  we  meet ;  till  I,  knowing  nothing  of  her  marriage, 
came  to  Chester  on  my  way  to  Wales,  hoping  to  see  you. 
There  I  came  across  the  photograph  in  a  shop  ;  I  thought  she 
must  then  be  in  Chester;  saw  her  soon  after  in  a  pony-chaise; 
followed  her  home ;  gained  the  room  where  she  was,  and  then 
learned  of  her  marriage.  The  anguish  I  could  not  but  feel 
moved  her  to  press  her  lips  on  my  forehead,  while  bidding  me 
what  I  accepted  as  an  eternal  farewell." 

A  pressure  from  Baxendale's  hand  was  the  only  but  sufficient 
answer. 

Amos  now  interfered  to  say — 

"  Mr.  Baxendale  must  be  removed  at  once.  He  needs 
shelter,  and  warmth,  and  rest.  And  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  bear  being  carried  far." 

"  Take  me  to  my  wife,"  faintly  murmured  Baxendale. 
"  Larry." 

"  Yes." 

"  Can  it  be  managed  that  Mrs.  Moran  shall  be  the  first  to 
tell  her ;  and  to  say,  for  her  sake,  the  wound  may  not  be  fatal." 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  responded  Larry. 

"  Larry  !"  again  murmured  Baxendale. 

"  Yes." 

"Put  your  hand  into  the  left  pocket  of  my  coat.  My  will  is 
there.     Take  it  out." 

Larry  did  so,  and  drew  the  paper  forth. 

"  Be  sure  that  it  is  the  will — but  don't  read  it,  for  my  sake." 

When  Larry  had  opened  and  seen  it  was  the  will,  and  so 
assured  Baxendale,  the  latter  said,  almost  with  a  touch  of  the 
old  violence  of  manner — 

"  Destroy  it,  so  that  no  suspicion  of  its  nature  may  reach 
anyone."  This  was  the  will  in  which  he  had  bequeathed  every- 
thing that  remained  at  his  disposal  away  from  his  wife. 

Amos  instantly  lighted  a  ma.tc\i\  wii,  Yaxt^  VuMisig  the 
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corner  of  the  document,  it  was  quickly  consumed  before 
Baxendale's  eyes,  which  then  closed,  as  in  relief.  But  again, 
before  he  would  let  them  move  him,  he  said — 

"  Larry !" 

"  Yes." 

u  Have  you  paper  about  you  ?" 

"  I  have,  and  pen  and  ink,  too,"  interposed  Amos ;  for, 
knowing  not  what  such  a  day  might  bring  forth,  he  had  made 
abundant  provision  for  every  emergency. 

"  Write,  then,"  said  Baxendale. 

And  Larry,  taking  off  his  hat  for  a  desk,  was  quickly 
ready. 

"  I,  Horace  B&endale,  of  The  Woodlands,  Cheshire,  bequeath  to  my  very 
dear  and  honoured  wife,  whatever  I  possess,  whether  in  lands,  houses,  or  personal 
property,  of  any  and  every  kind  ;  and  I  make  Mr.  George,  who  is  now  my 
solicitor  and  agent,  and  Mr.  Larry  O'Neill,  of  London,  author,  the  trustees  for 
the  due  execution  of  this  will,  which  I  alone  dictate  to  the  said  Mr.  O'Neill. 

Codicil — I  give  to  the  said  Mr.  O'Neill  a  sum  of  live  hundred  pounds,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  one  picture  he  may  choose  from  The  Woodlands ;  and  I  give  to  Amos 
Squire,  in  what  manner  he,  with  the  trustees'  consent,  ma}'  think  best  for  his 
permanent  welfare,  a  num  of  money  sufficient  for  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  for  his  life. 

I  leave  to  my  wife  to  deal,  as  she  knows  I  would  wish,  with  every  servant  now 
in  our  employ. 

Breathing  with  difficulty  at  every  few  words — confused  at 
times,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  till  he  could  again  think 
-clearly — the  document,  that  so  eloquently  revealed  the  true 
-character  of  the  man  now  that  its  evil  elements  had  been  all 
brought  to  a  head  and  suddenly  discharged,  was  finished, 
-wanting  but  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses.  These,  after  a 
prolonged  silence,  he  remembered,  and  caused  them  to  attach 
to  the  will,  and  again  to  the  codicil. 

"  Larry !" 

"  Yes." 

"  Send  that  to  Mr.  George,  of  Chester,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment ;  and  say  I  desire  him  to  come  to  me,  fearing  that  I 
Am  on  the  point  of  death." 

"  I  will  do  so — but  I  have  very  different  hopes,"  said  Larry. 

"  Well,  at  last,  I  feel  ready — if  death  must  come.  Take  me 
now  to  my  wife." 

Making  the  best  available  aid  to  support  his  agonised  frame 
with  Larry  and  Amos's  overcoats,  they  then  bore  him  gently, 
but  also  as  swiftly  as  their  strength  would  permit,  to  Mr. 
Blake's  house ;  Baxendale  again  fainting  on  the  way ;  and  he 
was  only  recovered  with  difficulty  by  Amos  forcing  a  few  drops 
•of  brandy  between  his  lips. 

Then,  taking  up  their  heavy  burthen,  they  reached  a  spot 
near  to  the  house,  but  not  visible  from  it,  and  there  laid  him 
■down  on  the  sands,  while  Larry  went  forward  to  execute  bi& 
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dreadful  mission  ;  which  had  for  him  but  one  attending  circum- 
stance to  mitigate  its  character — that  he  was  not  to  tell  the 
dreadful  story  to  Norah,  but  to  Mrs.  Moran  and  Mr.  Blake. 

He  was  not  many  minutes  gone,  and  was  so  agitated  when  he 
came  back,  that  Baxendale,  who  had  in  the  interim  again 
fainted  and  again  recovered  consciousness,  saw  that  something 
had  happened,  which  Larry  was  trying  to  conceal. 

"  Speak  out,  Larry.  I  have  arrived  at  that  state  when  a  man 
can  hardly  have  any  worse  thing  to  fear." 

"  When  I  got  to  the  house,"  said  Larry,  "  I  found  I  could 
enter  without  calling  the  servant ;  and  thinking  Mrs.  Baxendale 
would,  as  usual,  be  lying  on  her  couch  or  bed  upstairs,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  sitting-room ;  and,  gently  tapping,  opened  the 
door,  to  find  all  three  assembled !" 

"  Disguise  was  useless.  I  saw  their  alarm  growing  every 
instant  of  my  silence,  so  said — '  A  bad  accident  has  happened 
to  Mr.  Baxendale  while  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  wife  ;  but  I 
hope  for  the  best,  only  it  is  necessary  to  get  him  to  bed,  and  to 
send  for  a  doctor.' 

"  *  I  will  fetch  him,'  said  Mr.  Blake,  starting  up. 

"And  then  he  said  to  his  daughter,  who  was  fearfully  pale,  and 
clinging  for  support  to  Mrs.  Moran — 

"'Norah,  now,  be  a  true  woman  in  man's  difficulty.  No- 
fainting  ;  no  nonsense  of  any  kind.  Your  help  may  be  his 
truest  medicine  and  surgery.' 

"  She  was,  in  fact,  going  off,  but  he  made  her  drink  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  then  took  her  away  with  Mrs.  Moran  to  make  the 
best  possible  arrangement  for  you ;  and  that  is  all  I  know." 

"  God  bless  and  preserve  her!"  exclaimed  Baxendale.  "And 
if  He  can  forgive  and  preserve  me  for  her  sake,  she  shall  find  a 
changed  man,  Larry.  So,  come,  take  me  up  for  the  last  stage 
of  this  mournful  procession." 

They  took  him  up,  bore  him  to  the  already  open  door,  where 
Mrs.  Moran  and  the  servant  were  waiting ;  both  with  streaming 
eyes  as  they  saw  the  sad  spectacle  Baxendale  presented ;  then 
through  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs  to  Norah's  bedroom ;  where, 
for  the  moment,  they  saw  her  not. 

But  when  they  had  laid  him  upon  the  bed,  and  Amos  was 
gone,  and  Larry  was  about  to  follow  Mrs.  Moran,  Norah  came 
from  behind  the  door,  where  she  had  waited,  and  with  a  cry  of 
love  and  anguish — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  husband !"  she  threw  her  arms  around  him, 
and  passionately  kissed  him,  and  so  renewed  once  more  the 
feeble,  flickering  lamp  of  life  in  Baxendale's  frame. 

In  sorrowful,  reverential  awe,  Larry  O'Neill  silently  withdrew; 
and  husband  and  wife  were  once  more  reunited — and  in  a 
deeper,  truer  love  than  they  had  evei  before  known. 
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And  when  again  he  became  strong  enough  to  speak,  he  told 
her  of  the  duel  that  in  his  madness  he  had  forced  on  O'Neill, 
and  of  the  momentous  circumstance  that  succeeded — ending  in 
his  conviction  of  the  absolute  innocence  of  both ;  and  in  the 
revival  of  all — and  much  more  than — he  had  ever  felt — for  wife 
and  friend ! 

And  then  she  told  him  of  her  letter ;  repeating,  at  his  wish, 
almost  every  word  of  it,  which  was  deeply  engraved  on  her 
memory,  as  springing  from  the  fulness  of  her  heart. 

When  she  had  finished,  Baxendale  said  to  her — 

"  When  a  man  can  no  longer  govern  himself,  Nature,  I  find,  is 
apt  to  take  the  case  into  her  own  hands ;  and  settle  it  in  a 
rough,  but  effective  fashion  ! " 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Blake.  So 
Norah  withdrew,  to  await  with  intense  anxiety  the  result  of  the 
examination. 

They  had  met  Larry  on  the  stairs ;  who,  thinking  it  might 
be  extremely  important  for  Baxendale's  welfare  that  the  doctor 
should  know  the  essential  truth,  there  stopped  her — and  told 
him  the  principal  facts,  in  very  much  the  same  terms  that 
Baxendale  himself  had  used  to  Norah  just  before. 

When  Baxendale  saw  the  stranger  come  in  with  Mr.  Blake, 
who  had  made  known  his  name  as  Dr.  Gibbs,  fearing  the  effect 
of  the  removal  of  the  bandages,  with  only  Mr.  Blake  to  help, 
he  said  to  the  latter — 

"  Would  you  kindly  send  my  friend  and  servant  Amos  to 
me  ?     He  put  on  the  bandages !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Gibbs,  "  that  is  very  desirable/' 

So  Amos  was  presently  brought  into  the  room  by  Mr.  Blake, 
who  said — 

"  I  will  wait  near,  outside,  in  case  you  may  want  me." 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  minute,"  said  the  doctor  to  Baxendale, 
M  while  I  ask  Mr.  Amos  a  few  questions." 

And  then  the  doctor  took  Amos  aside  to  request  from  him  a 
-description  of  the  wound,  as  exactly  as  he  could  give  it. 

This  Amos  did  with  a  brevity  and  precision  that  so  struck 
the  doctor  he  could  not  help  asking — 

u  Have  you  ever  been  a  helper  in  our  calling  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  had,  unfortunately,  much  experience  as  a 
combatant  in  the  great  war  of  North  and  South,  in  America." 

"  Oh,  that  explains  !  This  taking  off  the  bandages  will  be 
dangerous." 

"  I  hope  not,  sir.  We  used  to  have  to  provide  for  that,  by 
letting  them  stop  on."  He  then  explained  simply,  clearly,  and 
fully  what  he  had  done  in  dressing  the  wound  and  bandaging  it, 
all  which  the  doctor  approved. 

u  Really,  I  think  we  too  must  let  well  alone  here ;  for  you 

U 
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have  done  the  job  in  so  skilful  a  manner  that  my  service,  if  I  can 
render  any,  must  be  in  a  different  direction." 

He  then  went  to  the  patient,  and  supporting  his  elbow  with 
one  hand,  on  account  of  his  obvious  weakness,  and  feeling  the 
pulse  with  the  other,  he  asked  him  many  questions  ;  stopping 
a  little  between  each,  as  much  for  himself,  and  the  necessity  of 
reflection,  as  for  the  patient,  who  was  evidently  growing  weaker ; 
and  so  continued,  in  spite  of  a  restorative  which  the  doctor  had 
brought  with  him,  and  administered  from  time  to  time  in  slight 
quantities. 

"  Tell  me,  please,  the  whole  truth,"  murmured  Baxendale,  in 
one  of  the  moments  that  was  thus  gained  to  life. 

"  Your  state  is  dangerous,  I  regret  to  say.  But  I  will  go  to 
a  friend  of  mine  in  Llandudno,  an  experienced  and  very  able 
man — an  old  army  surgeon— and  will  bring  him  within  the 
shortest  possible  period  to  see  you. 

"  Then  we  will  take  counsel  together,  and  you  shall  know 
honestly  the  result.  My  broughan  is  at  the  door;  we  may 
be  here  in  an  hour  and  a-half.  Meantime,  keep  up  in  all  ways 
that  you  can  !  " 

The  two  doctors  did  arrive  within  the  specified  time ;  but  the 
Power  with  which  they  contended  had  beaten  them  in  the  race 
for  life — Baxendale  had  succumbed  in  Norah's  arms,  and  with 
O'Neill  by  his  side.     Death  remained  victor. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BESIDE   THE  TAFF. 

Down  by  the  river  side,  an  hour  ago, 

Near  where  the  castle  stands  between  the  trees, 

I  watched  the  tide  waves  at  their  even  flow, 

Glide  through  the  arches  with  the  gentle  breeze. 

Far  in  the  distance,  out  toward  the  sea, 
High  on  a  headland,  dark  against  the  sky, 

The  church  bells  chimed  their  soothing  melody, 
And  one  by  one  the  cawing  rooks  sailed  by. 

Behind  me  on  the  green,  smooth  as  a  frozen  plain, 
A  dozen  bowlers,  all  beyond  life's  prime, 

Chatted  and  laughed  like  men  grown  young  again, 
Who  steal  their  pleasure  once  upon  a  time. 

Not  far  away,  upon  a  bench  rough  hewn, 

Under  the  branches  of  a  sturdy  tree, 
An  old  man  watched  the  leaves  the  wind  had  strewn, 

Leaning  his  head  with  elbow  o'er  his  knee. 

Like  to  the  calm  that  oft  precedes  the  storm, 
There  was  a  restful  peace  about  his  face, 

Yet  many  a  grief  had  bowed  his  manly  form, 
And  many  a  care  bad  left  its  certain  trace. 

The  autumn  tints  upon  the  fallen  leaves 
Seemed  to  the  old  man  pictures  of  the  past, 

And  oft  he  smiled,  like  one  who  slowly  weaves 
With  patience  back  the  scattered  weft  at  last. 

I  knew  his  story,  when  I  was  a  boy 
The  town  was  small,  and  then  the  people  told 

Of  one  who  stole  away  his  only  joy. 

He  had  but  one,  they  said  that  one  was  gold. 

I  know  not  when  his  grief  became  less  keen ; 

Perchance  the  faith  with  which  some  men  are  blest 
Brought  the  desired  relief  and  changed  his  mien, 

For  u  nought  like  faith,"  'tis  said,  can  give  one  raafc, 
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Is  there  a  twilight  at  the  close  of  life, 

When  all  the  care-clouds,  flecked  with  amber  light, 
Throw  a  soft  halo  o'er  the  storms  of  strife 

That  wraps  the  passions  in  the  calm  of  night  ? 

The  tide  flowed  on  far  up  the  gentle  stream, 
The  bells  no  longer  chimed,  and  o'er  the  town 

The  full  moon  rose,  while  stars  began  to  gleam, 
And  peacefully  the  silent  night  came  down. 

Then  passing  homewards  o'er  the  bridge  alone, 
Where  oft  I  stand  to  catch  the  lovely  view, 

I  wondered  whether  in  the  great  unknown 
Life  would  be  passionless  and  golden  too. 

Cardiff.  T.  Kyle. 


AN1MA  MEA. 

In  the  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  a  beautiful  maiden, 

She  stood  with  the  sunshine  a  crown  on  her  brow ; 
And  her  cheeks,  fanned  by  winds  with  a  thousand  sweets  laden, 

All  blushing  and  paling  I  see  even  now. 
Methought  she  was  clad  in  a  manner  right  queenly, 

With  soft  fleecy  cl  >ud  her  fair  figure  around  ; 
And  the  light  of  true  love  from  her  brown  eyes  flashed  keenly, 

And  made  my  young  life  with  a  strange  joy  abound. 

.  Hers  was  the  soft  voice  I  heard  when  the  dawning 

Broke  in  dim  silence  o'er  valley  and  hill ; 
Hers  was  the  face  in  the  bright  summer  morning 

Seen  for  a  moment  in  river  and  rill ; 
And,  when  the  red  sun  had  his  journey  completed, 

Soft  sinking  to  rest  in  a  glory  of  gold, 
She,  dear  unknown,  ever  near  me  was  seated, 

To  whisper  anew  the  sweet  story  so  old. 

When  the  deep  thunders  of  music  awoke  me, 

Making  me  all  that  was  noble  and  true ; 
When  the  soft  voice  of  a  fair  singer  broke  me, 

Filling  my  life  with  a  thought  sweet  and  new ; 
When  the  cool  breezes  around  me  were  playing ; 

When  the  fierce  wind  bent  the  forest  trees  tall, 
Ever  and  ever  I  found  myself  saying, 

"  She  is  my  music,  my  life,  and  my  all." 

How  can  I  sing  of  her  virtues  ?     Their  rarity, 
These  cold  dull  days,  sends  the  blush  to  my  face. 

Is  there  a  spirit  of  such  Christ-like  charity 
Dwelling  in  body  of  such  matchtesa  graca  ? 
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We  cannot  say,  wild  wind,  whither  thou  blowest, 
Nor  can  we  tell  whence  thou  bringest  the  rain. 

God,  to  us  be  it  enough  that  thou  knowest 
Why  for  ever  we  love  what  we  never  attain. 

Alas  and  alas,  that  my  boyhood's  fair  vision 

Should  be,  after  all,  but  a  vain  baseless  dream ! 
That  I  should  confess,  with  sad  smile  of  derision, 

"  To  be  is  a  shade ;  the  one  truth  is  to  seem !" 
Alas  for  my  maiden,  so  gentle  and  tender, 

A  saint  in  her  pureness,  a  goddess  in  grace, 
With  all  gifts  that  goodness  and  beauty  could  lend  her, 

The  gentlest  in  heart  as  the  fairest  in  face  ! 

Be  still,  foolish  tongue.     Our  dear  Father  hath  given 

His  children  a  glimpse  of  a  more  perfect  state, 
Which  some  call  Ideal,  and  others  name  Heaven, 

To  teach  them  how  much  they  possess  good  and  great ; 
To  teach  them,  maybe,  of  a  life  once  lived  near  Him, 

When  soul  flowed  to  soul  in  the  rapture  of  love ; 
To  show  that  the  creatures  who  honour  and  fear  Him 

May  again  know  their  God  in  that  blest  Home  above. 

And  so,  when  the  light  shone  too  brightly  around  her, 

And,  hapless  perfection,  she  sank  to  the  dust, 
I,  not  without  tears,  sought  another,  and  found  her 

In  true  womanhood  I  could  honour  and  trust. 
Not  faultless,  it  may  be,  in  figure  or  feature, 

Nor  always  consistent  in  heart  or  in  head ; 
Yet  I  love  her  so  dearly,  the  sweet  human  creature, 

I'd  not  take  a  score  perfect  maids  in  her  stead ! 

London.  Richard  Free,  M.A. 


A  TRANSLATION  OF  HORACE. 


Lib.  II.,  Ode  2. 

Be  wise,  my  friend,  and  when  life's  path  is  steep, 

Forget  not  thou  an  equal  mind  to  keep ; 

Nor  less,  when  favouring  fortune  smiles  on  thee, 

All  insolent  excess  of  joy  to  flee. 

Hast  thou  thy  life  in  sorrow  lived  alway, 

Or,  as  the  years  brought  round  each  holiday, 

Made  merry,  stretched  upon  some  shady  lawn, 

With  vintage  old,  from  inmost  cellar  drawn  ? 

It  matters  not ;  would'st  know  the  reason  why  ? 

E'en  thou,  my  Dellius,  thou  must  surely  Ate. 
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Why  do  yon  pines  and  poplar  silvery-white 

In  tempting  shade  their  kindly  boughs  unite  ? 

To  what  extent  does  yonder  streamlet  glide 

With  speeding  waves  adown  its  tortuous  tide  ? 

There  on  the  turf  bid  wine  and  scents  be  laid, 

And  flowerets  fair,  e'en  roses  swift  to  fade, 

While  youth  and  wealth,  and  of  the  sisters  three 

The  gloomy  threads  allow  with  kind  decree. 

For  lo  !  this  home,  these  woodlands  stretching  wide, 

Thy  villa  washed  by  Tiber's  golden  tide, 

All  must  thou  leave  !  thy  riches,  thine  no  more, 

Some  wasteful  heir  shall  spend  their  plenteous  store : 

Or  rich,  or  poor,  of  noblest,  humblest  birth, 

What  matters  it,  delaying  thus  on  earth  ? 

Unpitying  death  may  claim  thee  for  his  prey ; 

For  all  alike  must  pass  the  selfsame  way. 

Yea !  all  must  go ;  to  all  shall  come  their  turn ; 

Or  soon  or  late  death  shakes  the  fateful  urn  :  * 

The  lot  leaps  forth  ;  an  exile  evermore, 

Thou  must  away  to  Hades  shadowy  shore. 

Cambridge.  A.  W.  V. 


NARBERTH  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


ii. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Rhys  the  castle  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  descendant,  Rhys  ap  Gryffith,  but  upon  his 
attainder  it  became  once  more  forfeited  and  vested  in  the 
Crown.  It  appears  to  have  suffered  considerable  injury  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Parliament,  for,  in  common  with  almost  all  the 
Welsh  castles,  it  declared  for  the  King,  and  a  spot  is  still 
pointed  out  near  Molleston  Back  to  which  tradition  assigns  the 
position  from  which  Cromwell's  cannon  bombarded  the  town  and 
castle.  Shortly  before  this  period  we  find  it  forming  part  of 
the  vast  possessions  attached  to  the  religious  establishment  of 
Slebech  (about  which  I  may  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently), 
although  at  what  precise  date  it  became  incorporated  with  them 
is  not  very  clearly  apparent.  The  Slebech  Estates,  upon  the 
second  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  year  1546,  were  granted  by  that  monarch  to  Roger 
Barlow  and  his  brother  Thomas  Barlow,  a  secular  priest,  who, 
with  their  brother  William,  the  celebrated  bishop,  were  the 
sons  of  John  Barlow,  of  Barlow  Hall,  near  Colchester.  The 
following  memorandum  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  property 
to  the  Barlows,  extracted  from  the  Public  Record  Office,  and 
which  may  also  be  found  reported  in  the  journal  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  for  July,  1880,  may  be 
interesting  as  showing  to  some  extent  the  value  of  land  at  that 
time.  It  runs  as  follows : — "  iiijto.  die  Juny  anno  r.r.  Henr' 
viijin.  xxxviijno.  Solde  by  the  Kinges  Maties.  Commissioners 
the  said  day  yere  to  Roger  Barlowe  of  Slebiche  in  the  Countie 
of  Penbroke  gent  and  Thomas  Barlowe,  of  Catfield  in  the 
county  of  Norf.,  clerk.  Parcell'  of  the  Comaundry  of  Slebich 
in  the  countie  of  Penbroke  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  priorye 
or  hospitall  of  Seint  Johnes  Jerusalem  in  England.  The 
mannor  lordeship  or  late  commaundry  of  Slebiche  in  the  countie 
of  Penbroke  wt  the  parsonage  of  Slebiche  and  all  and  singular 
th'appurtenances  to  theym  belonging  and  apperteyninge,  the 
parsonages  of  Bulston  and  Martheltwy  in  the  same  countie  and 
also  the  lordeship  or  Mannor  of  Mynwere  wt  the  parsonage  of 
Mynwere  in  the  seid  countie  wt  appurtenances  to  the  same 
belongings,  valued  by  severall  particulars  of  the  premisses  made 
William  Riggs  Auditor  to  be  clerc  yerely  £29  2a,  ^d..    \J\iet%dt 
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in  Tent  he  and  Rent  resemed  going  oute  of  the  seid  manner? 
parson oges  and  oder  the  premisses  by  yere  59s*.  3d.  And 
remayueth  clerc  £26  3s.  Id.  Which  sold  to  the  seid  Roger 
Barlowe  and  Thomas  Barlowe  at  20  yeres  purchase  amounteth 
to  i,\323  2s.  6d." 

The  Barlows  appear  to  have  been  faithful  adherents  to 
the  cause  of  the  King  all  through  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  they  suffered  for  their  allegiance 
during  the  rule  of  the  Protector,  for  by  an  ordinance  of 
Parliament,  signed  by  Henry  Scobell,  clerk  to  the  Parliament, 
and  dated  the  4th  of  March,  1645,  we  find  that -"the  Lords 
and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  many  great  and  faithful  services  of  Rowland 
Laugharne  Esq.  major-general  of  the  counties  of  Pembroke 
Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  did  order  and  ordain  that  all  and 
every  the  manors  messuages  land  tenements  and  hereditaments 
rents  franchises  possessions  and  estates  real  and  personal  what- 
soever with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances  of  or 
belonging  to  John  Barlow  of  Slebech  in  the  county  of  Pembroke 
should  be  granted  and  settled  upon  the  said  Rowland  Laugharne 
and  his  heirs  for  ever."  In  a  work  called  England**  Worthies, 
published  in  the  year  1647,  the  following  tribute  to  the 
capabilities  of  Laugharne  as  a  general,  as  well  as  a  notice  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Slebech  estates  to  him,  may  be  found. 
"  This  noble  and  brave-spirited  commander  having  thus  now 
completely  cleared  that  whole  County  of  Pembroke  of  all  its 
enemies,  the  Parliament,  in  way  of  thankfulness,  and  as  a 
gratuity  and  encouragement  and  trophie  of  honour  for  all  his 
famous  and  faithful  services,  made  him  Major-General  of  all 
►South  Wales,  and  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  Estate  of  one 
John  Barlow,  of  Sleebridge,  Gentleman,  a  desperate  Malignant 
and  Popish  Enemy  of  the  Parliament,  and  to  his  heyres  for 
ever."  The  castle,  we  may  infer,  passed  under  this  ordinance 
with  the  rest  of  the  estates.  Very  shortly  after  General 
Laugharne,  together  with  Cols.  Powell  and  Poyer,  seceded  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  taking  up  arms 
against  Cromwell,  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and 
anxiety  in  South  Wales,  until  General  Laugharne  was  over- 
thrown in  a  great  battle  at  St.  Fagan's,  in  Glamorganshire,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1648.  Upon  this  the  Parliament,  in  1649, 
passed  a  further  ordinance,  which,  after  stating  that  "the  said 
Rowland  Laugharne,  hath  sythence  perfidiously  forsaken  his 
said  trust  and  rebelliously  raised  war  against  the  Parliament,  to 
the  great  danger  and  hazard  thereof,"  it  was  enacted  that  "  all 
benefit,  right,  title  and  estate  by  the  said  Ordinance  of  the  4th 
of  March,  1645,  or  by  any  other  ways  or  means  accrued  and 
come  to  the  said  Rowland  Laugharne,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  be 
deemed  null  and  void  and  be  ideated,  and  in  consideration  of 
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the  faithful  and  valiant  achievements  done  and  performed  by 
Col.  Thomas  Horton  and  the  officers  of  his  brigade,  who  by 
God's  blessing  upon  the  engagement  obtained  a  great  victory 
in  South  Wales,  on  Monday,  8th  May,  1648,  against  Rowland 
I*iugharne  and  the  forces  under  his  command.  It  was  further 
enacted  that  all  the  said  manors,  lands,  &c,  should  be  vested 
and  settled  in  the  actual  seisin  and  possession  of  the  said 
Thomas  Horton  and  the  officers  of  his  brigade."  Here  follow 
the  names  of  the  officers,  amongst  whom  we  find  that  of  Captain 
Richard  Castell,  whose  name  appears  in  connection  with  the 
castle  of  Narberth  a  few  years  later.  Fenton  speaks  of  having 
seen  a  bond  dated  1677  given  by  one  Bernard  Howard  to 
Richard  Castell  of  Narberth  Castle,  but  whether  he  occupied 
it  in  his  own  right  at  that  time,  or  merely  as  tenant  to  the 
Barlows,  did  not  seem  quite  clear.  I  incline  to  the  latter  view 
myself,  since  we  find  that  the  Slebech  Estates,  including,  I 
should  imagine,  the  castle,  found  their  way  back  to  the  Barlow 
family  after  the  restoration  in  16G0.  Capt.  Castell,  during  his 
residence  at  Narberth,  called  down  upon  himself  the  indignation 
of  the  men  of  Tenby  by  establishing  a  market  at  Narberth,. 
and  they  accordingly  petitioned  King  Charles  II.  against  him,, 
setting  forth  that  he  had  "  during  the  time  of  usurpation  set 
up  a  market  at  the  village  of  Narberth,  to  the  detriment  of  the- 
loyal  town  of  Tenby."  This  occasioned  a  feud  between  the  two 
places,  which  lasted  for  some  time.  In  the  year  1689,  being 
the  fourth  year  of  King  James  IL,  the  Barlows  of  Slebech 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  king,  authorising  the  holding  of  a 
market  and  fairs  in  the  town  of  Narberth,  and  giving  them  the 
right  to  receive  the  tolls  and  customs  arising  therefrom,  a 
privilege  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  Baron  de  Rutzen,  whose  father 
built  the  present  commodious  market-house.  This  mention  of 
the  castle  in  1677  is  the  last  which  points  at  all  to  its  having 
been  maintained  in  a  habitable  condition,  and  after  the  decease 
or  retirement  of  Castell,  it  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to 
crumble  gradually  into  decay,  a  process  which  is  still  going  on 
with  such  alarming  rapidity  as  to  bid  fair  in  a  few  years  to  leave 
nothing  standing  of  this  extremely  picturesque  and  interesting 
relic  of  antiquity. 

The  present  hundred  of  Narberth  represents  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  extent  the  ancient  cantref  or  hundred  of 
Arberth  as  mapped  out  by  the  last  Llewellyn,  Prince  of 
Wales,  during  the  period  of  the  Norman  supremacy  in  Britain. 
The  Province  of  Dyved  was  divided  by  him  into  seven  cantrefs 
(derived  from  cant,  one  hundred,  and  tre  or  tref\  a  settlement  or 
abode),  each  roughly  estimated  to  contain  in  those  days  one 
hundred  houses  or  abodes,  and  which  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  a  settlement  originally,  but  which  had  grown  in 
process  of  time  into  a  village  of  more  pretentious  s\7&.    Ywca 
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this  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  thinly  populated 
condition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  district,  at  any  rate,  was  one 
vast  and  trackless  forest,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  wonder  that 
a  tract  of  country  so  extensive  as  that  represented  by  a  cantref 
should  have  contained  so  small  a  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
cantrefs  were  again  subdivided  into  comots  or  neighbourhoods, 
that  of  Arberth  comprising  the  comots  of  Penrhyn  ar  Glais, 
Esger  Olef,  and  Tallachaiarn.  The  comot  has  probably  no  exact 
equivalent  in  our  own  time,  as  it  must  have  represented  a  much 
larger  area  than  that  of  the  average  sized  parish.  Before  con- 
cluding my  remarks  this  evening,  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention 
for  a  .short  time  to  one  or  two  of  the  places  of  interest  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narberth,  and  which, 
although  distant  from  it  some  little  way,  are  still  so  intimately 
connected  with  it  historically  as  to  make  some  short  notice  of 
them  appear  to  be  not  wholly  out  of  place.  And  first  and  fore- 
most amongst  these  the  village  of  Templeton  would  6eem  to 
have  the  earliest  claim  on  our  attention.  Templeton,  or 
"  Templars  town,"  as  we  see  it  to-day,  represents  but  a  remnant 
of  what  it  was  in  former  times ;  for  during  the  Norman  dynasty 
it  was  a  place  of  no  inconsiderable  size  and  importance,  and  for 
a  long  time  occupied  a  better  position  in  the  district  than 
Narberth,  which,  before  the  days  of  Sir  Andrew  Perrott,  was 
comparatively  insignificant.  Faint  traces  of  military  works  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  formed  the  residence  of  the  Knight* 
Templars  or  Hospitallers,  who  repaired  thither  from  the  com- 
mandery  of  Slebech  for  the  hunting  season.  With  the 
exception  of  Canaston  wood  very  little  remains  of  the  dense 
forests  which,  as  I  have  shown,  existed  as  recently  as  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  supremacy  the 
whole  country  was  overspread  with  woodland  in  which  red.  deer 
and  other  game  were  to  be  found  in  abundance,  so  that  the 
Templars  must  have  enjoyed  a  more  varied  kind  of  sport  than 
is  permitted  to  their  less  fortunate  successors.  These  Knights 
Templars  or  Knights  Hospitallers  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  were,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the  most  ancient 
order  of  Religious  Knights  in  Christendom.  The  first  mention 
of  their  existence  in  England  occurs  in  the  year  1100,  and  very 
shortly  after  this  Slebech  is  mentioned  as  a  subordinate  com- 
mandery,  and  although  the  exact  date  of  their  institution  in 
this  countrv  is  not  known,  we  find  one  William  de  Totteshall 
referred  to  as  the  master  of  the  commandery  of  Slebech  in  the 
year  1301.  Templeton  was  undoubtedly,  in  common  with  so 
many  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  south  and  south-west 
parts  of  the  country,  at  some  time  colonized  by  Flemings,  and 
portions  of  Flemish  arcAiltecXvue  fctfc  sfc&V  ^ainly  dL 
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more  than  one  of  the  houses.  The  shaft  of  a  cross  which  is  now 
erected  in  the  churchyard  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the 
village,  and  dates  back,  in  all  probability,  to  the  time  of  the 
occupation  by  the  Templars.  I  am  aware  that  other  derivations 
have  been  suggested  for  the  name  of  Templeton,  but  that 
associating  it  with  the  Knights  Templars  is  borne  out  by 
history,  and  I  can  see  no  occasion  for  going  further  afield  in  our 
efforts  to  discover  that  for  which  a  satisfactory  explanation 
exists.  There  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
village  is  built  an  old  house  of  Flemish  design  and  bearing  the 
sign  of  the  Foyer's  Arms.  This  mention  of  the  name  of  Poyer 
leads  me  to  dwell  for  a  moment  before  concluding  upon  the 
history  of  one  of  whom,  although  grave  aspersions  have  been 
-cast  upon  his  character  by  writers  of  modern  times,  I  think 
Pembrokeshire  has  still  good  reason  to  feel  proud,  and  whom  I 
am  at  any  rate  not  ashamed  to  claim  as  an  ancestor.  I  allude 
to  the  celebrated  Colonel  Poyer,  whose  stubborn  defence  of  Pem- 
broke Castle,  as  well  as  his  tragic  end,  are  matters  of  history. 
His  connection  with  Grove,  which  was  for  years  the  seat  of  the 
Poyer  family,  and  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  their 
descendants,  seems  to  afford  sufficient  excuse,  if  anv  were 
necessary,  for  introducing  some  notice  of  this  gallant  but 
unfortunate  soldier  into  my  paper  this  evening.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  outbreak,  Poyer,  together  with  General 
Laugharne  and  Colonel  Powell,  allied  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament,  and  for  some  time  warmly  espoused  the  fortunes  of 
that  party.  But  in  1648,  when  the  whole  country  had  been 
reduced  into  subjection  by  the  Parliament,  the  leaders  decided 
upon  disbanding  the  army  and  paying  a  portion  of  the  arrears 
of  pay  due  to  the  soldiers,  and  giving  security  for  the  remainder. 
This  plan,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Colonel 
Poyer,  and  upon  being  refused  the  full  amount  of  pay  due  to  him 
he  revolted  and  declared  for  the  King.  Clarendon,  in  his  Hlstoiy 
of  the  Rebellion,  attributes  his  defection,  and  that  of  Laugharne 
and  Powell,  to  pique  and  disappointment  at  the  preference 
shown  for  Colonel  Mytton,  and  to  their  thinking  that  their 
services  to  the  cause  had  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  and 
acknowledged.  Intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
Principality,  being  at  this  time  governor  of  Pembroke  Castle, 
and  his  brother  mayor  of  the  town,  Poyer  would  be  likely  to  be 
regarded,  at  any  rate  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  as  a  valuable 
ally  and  a  very  formidable  opponent.  And  the  latter  he  most 
undoubtedly  proved  to  be,  as  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  written  at  the  time  will  show.  In  a  despatch  sent  by 
their  commissioner  in  Pembrokeshire  to  the  Parliament,  dated 
March,  1647,  speaking  of  Poyer,  he  says :  "  Believe  if  great 
care  be  not  taken  to  crush  the  cockatrice  in  the  egg  he  mil  bfc 
able  to  raise  a  new  war,  all  men  in  these  parts  gxea.W^  feravw^ 
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him ;  if  he  have  time  to  victual  the  town  and  castle  it  will  cost 
about  one  thousand  lives  to  regain  it."  And  again  in  the 
following  year,  when  layer's  rising  had  taken  more  definite 
form,  and  he  was  harassing  Colonel  Fleming,  who  had  been  sent 
down  to  replace  him  at  Pembroke,  we  find  the  following  allusion 
to  him  in  a  letter  dated  March  25,  1648  :  "  We  have  new  advice 
of  that  spark  at  Pembroke  grown  into  a  flame,  which  if  not 
timely  prevented  may  set  the  whole  kingdom  on  fire."'  Poyer 
was  by  this  time  in  possession  of  Pembroke  Castle,  which  he 
had  garrisoned  and  fortified  to  withstand  a  siege.  He  forced 
Colonel  Fleming,  who  was  sent  down  to  dislodge  him,  to  retire 
from  before  the  walls,  and  it  was  not  until  the  great  General 
himself,  with  his  Ironsides,  appeared  upon  the  scene  that  the 
gallant  defenders  of  the  castle  were  compelled  to  surrender,  nor 
even  then  until  their  assailants  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
their  supply  of  water,  thereby  reducing  them  to  the  greatest 
extremities.  When  Poyer  heard  that  Cromwell  was  ordered  to 
attack  him,  he  said  that  fci  he  would  be  the  first  man  to  charge 
the  Ironsides,  and  that  if  Cromwell  had  a  back  of  steel  and  a 
breast  of  iron,  he  durst  and  would  encounter  him."  We  may 
form  some  opinion  of  the  estimation  in  which  Poyer  was 
held  by  Cromwell  from  passages  which  occur  in  his  letters* 
Alluding  to  the  siege  of  Pembroke,  he  says  "that  he  had  a  very 
desperate  enemy  to  contend  with,  who,  being  put  out  of  all  hope 
of  mercy,  are  resolved  to  endure  to  the  uttermost  extremity." 
Indeed,  the  task  of  subduing  Pembroke  Castle  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  Cromwell  was  no  mere  child's  play,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  10th  of  July,  1648,  that  he  sent  his  ultimatum 
to  the  beleaguered  garrison,  which  runs  as  follows:  u  Sir,  I  hare 
(together  with  my  Council  of  War)  renewed  my  propositions, 
and  I  thought  fit  to  send  them  to  you  with  these  alterations, 
which,  if  submitted  unto,  I  shall  make  good.  I  have  considered 
your  condition  and  my  own  duty;  and,  without  threatening, 
must  tell  you  that  if  (for  the  sake  of  some)  this  offer  be  refused, 
and  thereby  misery  and  ruin  befall  the  poor  soldiers  and  people 
with  you,  I  know  where  to  charge  the  blood  you  spill.  I  expect 
your  answer  within  these  two  hours.  In  case  this  offer  be 
refused,  send  no  more  to  me  about  this  subject.  I  rest  your 
servant,  0.  Cromwell."  On  the  following  day  the  town  and 
castle  were  surrendered,  and  Poyer,  together  with  Laugharne 
and  Powell,  were  sent  up  to  the  Tower,  where  they  remained 
prisoners  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  were  tried  by 
court  martial  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  Parliament,  how- 
ever, decided  on  remitting  the  extreme  sentence  in  the  cases  of 
all  but  one,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  ordered  that  lots  should  be 
drawn  to  determine  who  should  be  the  victim.  Two  of  the  lots, 
which  were  drawn  by  a  child,  bore  the  inscription,  u  Life  given 
by  God,"  and  the  third  was  YAawV.    Tta  fatal  blank  fell  to 
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Poyer,  and  he  was  shot  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  on  the 
25th  April,  1649.  He  met  his  fate  with  the  calm  fortitude  of 
a  valiant  soldier,  and  the  heroism  which  characterised  his  death 
was  in  apt  keeping  with  the  bravery  which  had  distinguished 
his  whole  career.  Another  and  somewhat  prettier  version  of 
the  above  story  is  preserved  in  the  family  of  Poyer's  descen- 
dants, which,  although  I  hardly  think  is  likely  to  be  the  true 
one,  I  give  it  for  its  own  sake.  The  three  condemned  soldiers 
were  shut  up  in  a  small  room  in  the  Tower,  into  which  a  child 
was  sent  with  an  apple,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  one  to 
whom  she  gave  the  fruit  was  to  die  for  his  comrades.  Poyer 
smiled  kindly  on  the  child  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  she, 
little  thinking  of  the  fatal  results  of  her  generosity,  ran  up  and 
handed  him  the  apple,  whereupon  he  ejaculated,  "  sors  est 
contra  Trie  " — "  The  lot  is  against  me  " — which  words  have  been 
preserved  as  the  motto  to  the  arms  of  Poyer's  family  to  the 
present  time.  This  hardly  seems  to  be  a  fitting  occasion,  nor 
does  time  permit  of  my  attempting  to  enter  upon  any  elaborate 
defence  of  Poyer's  conduct  in  seceding  from  the  Parliament. 
That  he  could  not  have  had  his  own  interests  in  view  seems 
clear  from  his  selecting  the  moment  when  the  cause  of  the 
King  seemed  hopeless  to  join  a  sinking  ship,  so  that  he  must 
have  been  smarting  under  some  great  real  or  imaginary  wrongs 
before  he  could  have  taken  a  step  which  he  must  have  seen,  as 
indeed  the  event  proved,  was  but  the  prelude  to  his  complete 
•downfall.  That  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  Parliament,  and 
was  entitled  to  receive  at  their  hands  some  more  substantial 
recognition  of  his  services  than  they  were  disposed  to  bestow 
upon  him,  I  suppose  his  worst  enemies  will  not  for  a  moment 
deny ;  but  that  he  acted  hastily  and,  as  far  as  his  own  interests 
were  concerned,  unwisely,  his  best  friends  cannot  but  be  com- 
pelled to  admit.  None,  however,  can  fail  to  admire  the  intrepid 
courage  and  distinguished  bravery  which  characterised  his  whole 
life,  and  did  not  desert  him  even  in  the  hour  of  death.  And 
now  I  feel  that  I  have  trespassed  long  enough  upon  your 
patience  and  attention,  and  that  I  ought  to  bring  these  remarks 
to  a  conclusion.  Time  fails  me  to  tell  you  of  the  Elliots  of  the 
Plas  Farm  and  Ereweare,  or  the  Vaughans — men  who  flourished 
and  were  great  people  at  Xarberth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv ;  but  there  is  one  man  whose  name  stands 
pre-eminently  forward  amongst  those  who  have  laboured  long 
and  earnestly  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  whose  memory  is 
cherished  with  reverence  and  affection  in  the  history  of  the 
Baptist  community,  and  whose  intimate  connection  with  this 
town  leads  me  to  think  that  this  paper  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  respectful  allusion  being  made  to  him.  Upon  the 
4th  of  June,  in  the  year  1667,  there  was  received  into  the 
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Baptist  communion  one  Griffith  Howells,  of  Rushacre,  who,  on 
the  same  day  that  he  received  the  rite  of  baptism,  was  chosen 
an  elder  of  the  church.  At  this  time  the  reaction  in  religious 
matters  consequent  upon  the  restoration  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  Baptists  were  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  persecution,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  places  wherein  to  bury  their 
dead.  Griffith  Howells  (so  says  the  Hanes  y  Bedyddwyr,  or 
History  of  the  Baptists,  by  Joshua  Thomas,  printed  at  Carmar- 
then, in  the  year  1778)  "  made  a  place  to  bury  on  his  land,  and 
he  made  a  stone  wall  round  about  it  and  set  a  door  in  it.  The 
place  is  standing  unto  this  day  near  to  Rushacre,  but  in  the 
parish  of  Llandewi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Haverfordwest 
highway."  This  burial  ground  may  still  be  seen  near  to  Tre- 
fangor,  on  the  road  between  Penblewin  and  the  Commercial. 
Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Howells  himself  was  the  first  person  who 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  burial  ground  which  his  pious  generosity 
had  given  to  the  religious  denomination  of  which  he  was  so 
distinguished  an  ornament.  At  this  time  there  were  but  three 
Baptist  places  of  burial  in  this  pait  of  South  Wales — one  in 
Pembrokeshire,  one  in  Cardiganshire,  and  one  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, so  that  this  gift  of  Griffith  Howells  must  have  been 
doubly  appreciated.  He  instituted  meetings  for  prayer  and 
preaching  at  Rushacre,  for  Baptist  places  of  worship  were  few 
and  far  between.  "  In  this  neighbourhood,''  says  Joshua 
Thomas,  "most  of  the  people  are  Englishmen  and  many  of 
them  have  no  Welsh,  for  this  the  preaching  unto  them  must  be 
in  English.  As  Mr.  Griffith  Howells  was  a  gifted,  learned,  and 
gracious  man,  he  was  very  useful  among  his  neighbours.  Mr. 
John  Richards  said  in  his  writings  that  Mr.  Griffith  Howells 
was  preaching  to  the  Englishmen."  He  was  not  unmindful  of 
his  brethren  when  making  the  final  disposition  of  his  projierty, 
for  we  read  that  "  Forasmuch  as  Mr.  Griffith  Howells  suffered 
for  religion,  he  left  a  portion  of  his  property  to  sustain  the 
cause  of  the  Lord  after  his  departure.  He  left  a  legacy  of  £40 
towards  supporting  the  ministry ;  Rhydwylym  possesses  that 
donation  unto  this  time."  Shortly  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1705,  "religion"  (according  to  Joshua  Thomas), 
"  failed  in  the  family ;  as  they  fell  back  in  religion  so  they 
have  fallen  back  in  the  world ;  at  length  the  property  was  sold, 
for  Mr.  Griffith  Howells  was  the  owner  of  the  lands.''  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  paper  has  few,  if  any,  claims  to  originality, 
but  its  very  subject  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  be 
original.  The  student  of  history  who  endeavours  to  condense 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  any  historical  facts  relating  to 
persons,  places,  or  things,  must  of  necessity  reap  where  others 
have  sown ;  he  must  be  content  to  go  over  ground  which  has 
been  well  trodden  by  the  feet  of  many  a  previous  traveller,  and 
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the  only  credit,  therefore,  that  I  can  take  to  myself  is  that  of 
having  gathered  the  widely  scattered  fragments  into  something 
like  a  collected  form.  I  cannot  conclude  without  acknow- 
ledging with  gratitude  the  kindly  encouragement  and 
assistance  which  I  have  received  from  many  friends  in  carrying 
out  my  self-imposed  task,  and  as  a  result  of  my  labours  I  can 
only  hope  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  my  hearers  may  go  away 
this  evening  with  a  pleasant  recollection  of  this  slight  and 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of  Narberth  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

London.  Arthur  Lewis. 
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I  had  been  living  about  a  year  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which,  if  you  have  the  entree  into  good  Spanish  society,  has  in 
my  opinion  few  equals  for  comfort  or  pleasure.  But  never 
having  been  beyond  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  city,  I  hailed 
with  delight  a  proposal  of  my  friend  Don  Miguel  to  come  and 
stay  at  his  "  Estancia,"  or  farm,  two  hundred  miles  inland,  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  province.  The  railway,  "  Ferro 
carril  del  Sud,"  only  conveyed  us  on  our  road  about  a  hundred 
miles,  the  rest  we  had  to  do  on  horseback.  We  started  early 
one  summer  morning  and  reached  the  small  town  of  Las  Flores, 
the  terminus,  at  mid-day.  We  mounted  our  horses,  which  Don 
Miguel  had  had  sent  from  the  estancia — they  were  the  true 
"  Criollo  "  stamp,  plucky  beasts,  about  fourteen  two,  able  to  go 
at  a  hand  gallop  for  many  miles  at  a  stretch,  without  showing 
signs  of  distress  -and  soon  turned  our  backs  upon  Las  Flores. 
Before  us  lay  stretched  an  apparently  boundless  extent  of 
perfectly  level  country.  I  was  well  accustomed  to  the  saddle, 
having  had  many  a  hard  day's  riding  in  my  native  Welsh  hills, 
and  the  sensation  was  delightful  as  we  kept  on  the  springy  turf 
at  an  easy  gallop,  mile  after  mile. 

Every  now  and  then  we  passed  small  patches  of  water, 
"  lagunitas,"  covered  with  flocks  of  ducks,  teal,  and  other  wild 
fowl,  speedily  dispelling  all  doubts  as  to  the  probability  of 
good  sport.  It  was  getting  dark  as  we  reined  up  at  our  sleep- 
ing quarters,  the  estancia  of  a  rich  gaucho,  about  sixty  miles 
distance  from  Las  Flores.  Here  was  my  first  introduction  to 
the  correct  form  of  announcing  yourself  at  a  gaucho's  place. 

"Ave  Maria  purisima!"  shouts  Don  Miguel  loudly  two  or 
three  times. 

"  Sin  pecado  concebida  !''  answers  a  gruff  voice,  and  the  owner 
of  the  estancia  appears,  holding  a  lantern  and  adding  to  his 
greeting,  "  Buenos  noches,  amigo  !" 

Our  friend  the  gaucho,  hospitable  as  they  all  are,  callsapeo* 
or  servant  to  take  our  horses,  and  we  walk  through  the  patio 
or  court  into  the  house,  a  low  one-storied  building,  with  the 
inevitable  verandah.  The  plain  and  rather  scanty  furniture  ii 
quite  sufficient  for  the  simple  wants  of  the  family,  which 
consists  of  three  people.    'Let  me  fo&cfto&  \X&\&«    Our  hort  » 
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a  tall  dark-complexioned  man  of  about  forty-five,  in  the 
picturesque  gaucho  costume  of  poncho, cheripa,  calconcillos,  and 
botos  de  potro  (boots  of  calfs  skin  an  natarel) — Doiia 
Mercedes,  his  daughter,  is  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  sixteen,  an 
age  corresponding  to  twenty-five  in  England.  She  has  lustrous 
black  eyes,  full  of  expression,  a  figure  almost  perfect  in  its 
graceful  outline,  hands  and  feet  small  and  well  shaped.  She 
is  a  little  shy  at  first,  but  I  had  learnt  that  language  said  by 
Charles  V.  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  to  address  princes,  and 
found  it  equally  suitable  to  a  gaucho  maiden,  and  we  were  soon 
chatting  merrily.  I  did  not  see  much  of  her  younger  sister, 
Dona  Inez,  it  being  evidently  her  turn  to  prepare  the  "  cena," 
or  evening  meal.  She  seemed  afraid  and  rather  suspicious  of 
strangers.  Presently  the  host  ushered  us  into  a  little  room 
used  as  a  dining-room  in  our  honour.  We  were  hungry,  and 
the  "  puchero "  soon  got  beautifully  less.  But  the  best 
of  the  repast  was  yet  to  come  in  the  shape  of  an  "  asado 
aP  asador."  This  is  a  piece  of  the  ribs  of  a  fat  heifer,  spitted 
on  an  iron  skewer,  one  end  of  which  is  driven  into  the  ground 
in  front  of  a  slow  wood  fire  and  gradually  roasted. 

We  had  some  "  vino  carlon,"  and  then  lit  our  cigarettes,  in 
which  we  were  joined  by  Mercedes  and  Inez  for  a  brief  half 
hoar.  Our  gaucho  friend  had  so  many  adventures  to  tell,. 
and  the  accounts  of  his  large  flocks  and  herds  were  so  inte- 
resting, that  it  was  nearly  dawn  before  we  lay  down  on  our 
*  catres"  (rough  bed)  to  snatch  a  little  sleep.  We  were  up 
soon  after  day-light,  but  Dona  Mercedes  had  already  made  the 
coffee,  without  which,  accompanied  by  a  "  wee  drap  "  of  rum, 
or  "  cano,"  no  one  ever  makes  an  early  start  in  the  campo. 

We  took  leave  of  the  family  with  the  usual "  Vaya  con  Dios,"* 
and  the  answer  "  Sin  novedad,"t  and  were  soon  galloping  over 
the  level  prairie,  making  for  Don  Miguel's  estancia.  We  had 
about  forty  miles  yet  to  go,  and  every  mile  we  advanced,  the 
number  and  variety  of  game  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  increase. 
Several  times  we  managed  to  get  near  bucks,  but  they  were 
soon  out  of  sight,  going  at  their  peculiar  long  swinging  trot. 

About  mid-day  we  came  to  a  "pulperia,"  or  store  and 
drinking  booth  combined,  which  deserves  description,  as  it  is 
only  met  with  in  the  prairies  of  South  America.  It  is  a  low 
one-storied  building,  put  together  in  a  very  rough  way.  Outside, 
in  front  of  the  door,  stands  the  "  piquete,"  or  picket  rope,  which 
is  a  strip  of  raw  hide  stretched  between  two  posts.  Here  the 
customers  while  drinking  fasten  their  horses.  The  store-keeper 
stands  behind  a  heavy  iron  grating,  with  enough  room  to  pass  a 
glass  or  small  parcel  between  the  bars.  This  is  a  very  necessary 
precaution,  as  the  gauchos  are  a  lawless  set  as  a  rule,  and, 
when  excited  by  drink,  think  nothing  of  using  their  "  facQiv "  at 
large  knife,  often  with  fatal  results. 

'Literally,  Go  with  God.     f  Without  change  or  ivovtAt^. 

W 
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They  are  great  gamblers,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
gaucho  rule  up  to  a  ;i  pulperia"  on  a  splendid  horse — the  head 
piece  of  the  bridle  adorned  with  silver,  and  silver  copas  on  the 
bit ;  himself  attired  in  the  gayest  fashion — new  poncho,  new 
cheripa,  held  round  the  waist  by  a  broad  leathern  belt  covered 
with  patacons(a  coin  worth  four  and  twopence);  I  have  counted 
as  many  as  fifty  on  one  belt.  In  three  or  four  hours  time  you 
will  see  that  same  gaucho  go  away  on  foot,  with  perhaps  only 
an  old  poncho,  lent  him  by  a  friend,  having  gambled  away 
horse,  saddle — all  his  possessions,  even  to  his  clothes.  Give 
him  three  months,  and  you  will  see  him  turn  up  once  more,, 
with  another  horse  caparisoned  as  gaily  as  ever.  He  has  been 
at  work,  saved  something,  and  is  now  quite  ready  to  chance  it 
all  at  "  Monte."  They  are  a  happy-go-lucky  race,  only  working 
when  they  are  really  hard  up.  The  value  of  meat  is  so  small 
that  they  can  always  get  a  meal  for  nothing,  and  the  climate 
enables  them  to  sleep  out  in  the  open  most  part  of  the  year. 
However  poor  a  gaucho  may  be,  he  is  never  in  want  of  a  horse, 
never  walks  if  he  can  help  it,  and,  as  they  begin  to  ride  before 
they  are  able  to  toddle,  they  become  magnificent  horsemen. 

To  return  to  my  story.  As  we  had  come  pretty  fast,  Don 
Miguel  proposed  that  we  should  give  the  horses  and  ourselves 
a  little  rest,  so,  tying  the  beasts  at  the  "  piquete,"  we  walked 
into  the  "  pulperia,"  which  was  full  of  gauchos.  I  had  been 
already  cautioned  not  to  refuse  to  drink  with  anyone  who  asked, 
as  gauchos  are  very  sensitive  and  consider  it  an  insult  if  you 
do  not  accept  their  offer.  I  know  an  instance  in  which  an 
Englishman  was  asked  to  drink  by  a  gaucho,  and,  refusing,  got 
the  contents  of  a  glass  thrown  in  his  face  in  consequence.  He 
at  once  knocked  down  the  gaucho,  but  in  return  got  badly 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  another.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  whole  party  had  decamped  on  their  horses,  and  the  culprit 
could  never  be  brought  to  justice.  They  are  so  well  mounted, 
and  stick  so  close  together,  that  it  is  very  seldom  in  the  prairie 
a  crime  can  be  brought  home  to  them.  They  tried  no  tricks 
on  Don  Miguel,  as  he  was  too  well  known,  and  was  a  match 
for  them,  even  if  it  came  to  knives. 

Having  got  hold  of  some  sardines  and  hard  biscuits,  we  re- 
mounted and  did  not  stop  until  we  reached  Don  Miguel's 
estancia,  about  five  in  the  evening.  This  was  very  different  to 
the  gaucho's  estancia.  It  was  a  good  substantial  house,  with 
many  rooms,  and  managed  by  Don  Miguel's  "capataz,"  or  head 
steward.  As  a  change  after  several  days  wild  fowl  shooting, 
Don  Miguel  proposed  a  raid  against  the  "  Biscachas,"  or  prairie 
dogs.  There  were  large  numbers  of  them,  and  they  had  done 
much  damage  by  destroying  grass  and  burrowing  extensively. 
In  a  radius  of  nearly  a  hundred  yards  from  their  holes  not  a 
blade  of  herbage  is  to  be  seen,  as  \\ie3  vreu  destroy  the  roots. 
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The  way  they  form  their  burrows  is  worthy  of  description. 
The  principal  holes  are  large,  go  down  perpendicularly,  and 
then  take  a  horizontal  direction,  forming  a  kind  of  tunnel.  But 
the  most  curious  part  of  the  construction  of  their  homes  consists 
in  what  the  gauchos  call  their  "  salones,"  or  parlours.  These 
are  holes  quite  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  often  only 
six  inches  below,  and  generally  about  eighty  yards  from  the 
main  burrows,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  tunnels.  They 
cause  dangerous  falls  to  men  new  to  the  prairies.  In  galloping, 
they  naturally  give  what  they  think  is  a  wide  berth  to  the 
prairie  dogs'  burrows.  But  the  horse  treading  on  one  of  these 
*  salones,"  the  turf  gives  way,  and  down  come  horse  and  rider. 
A  friend  of  mine  broke  his  collar-bone,  and  seriously  injured 
his  horse  in  this  way. 

But  to  revert  to  our  war  against  the  Biscachas.  There  are 
in  most  of  the  prairies  during  the  rainy  seasons  small 
"*  lagunitas,"  or  pools,  formed  by  the  heavy  rains.  In  this 
instance  one  was  conveniently  situated  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  burrows.  Having  got  together  a  pack  of  all 
sorts  of  curs,  we  dug  trenches  from  the  "  lagunita  n  to  the  main 
barrow,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  let  in  the  water  and  waited 
patiently.  Ten  minutes  passed,  then  out  bolted  a  fine  old 
•  Biscacha.  He  had  stood  the  invading  waters  as  long  as  he 
conld,  and  at  last  ran  for  his  life,  but  only  to  fall  into  the  jaws 
of  the  dogs,  who,  after  a  sharp  scuffle,  dispatched  him,  but  not 
scathless ;  for  the  prairie  dogs  are  armed  with  two  long  and 
very  sharp  incisors,  and  do  great  execution  when  in  extremis. 
If  several  bolt  together,  and  the  dogs  have  to  divide,  some  good 
fights  take  place,  in  which,  single-handed,  the  Biscacha  often 
gets  the  best  of  it,  and  makes  good  his  retreat. 

Having  killed  a  dozen  or  so,  we  thought  the  colony  was  des- 
troyed, but  I  noticed  a  wary  old  "peon"  sounding  the  ground 
some  distance  off  the  main  burrows,  and  then  getting  a  spade. 
In  a  moment  he  triumphantly  opened  a  "  salone  "  close  to  the 
surface,  and  out  rushed  three  more  Biscachas,  who  had  retired 
to  this  cleverly  contrived  refuge  when  their  holes  were  filled  with 
water.  Sometimes,  but  with  less  success,  smoke  is  used  to 
drive  them  out.  The  young  ones  are  good  eating  when  baked 
in  an  earth-oven.  A  full  grown  Biscacha  is  about  the  size  of  an 
English  hare;  he  has  a  bullet-shaped  head  and  a  large 
moustache,  which  gives  him  a  semi-comical,  semi-savage  appear- 
ance. They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  generally  escape  at 
the  last  moment.  Shooting  through  the  head  is  the  only  way 
to  make  sure  of  them.  The  little  prairie  burrow  owl  is  often 
found  in  their  company,  and  they  seem  to  live  quite  amicably 
together. 

On  returning  to  the  estancia,  we  found  that  a  "  cordero  aT 

ador "  had  been  prepared  for  us.     It  consists  ot  &  fax.  \an& 
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skewered  whole,  and  roasted  slowly  before  a  wood  fire.  To  be 
properly  appreciated  it  ought  to  be  eaten  as  we  eat  it,  under 
the  shade  of  the  greenwood  tree,  our  sheath  knives  replacing 
the  knife  and  fork  of  civilisation,  and  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  a  jar  of  good  "  vino  carlon."  The  gauchos  are  hos- 
pitable, but  very  revengeful,  as  one  may  safely  say  of  every 
savage  people.  Their  hospitality  I  subsequently  tested.  Of  the 
darker  side  of  their  character  I  was  reminded  by  Don  Miguel's 
exclamation  as  we  passed  a  shed.  "Hal  there  is  the  very 
spot  where  my  poor  brother  Carlos  was  assassinated !  "  Then 
he  told  me  the  story : — 

Don  Carlos  had  been  living  some  time  at  the  estancia,  and 
had  reason  to  discharge  a  gaucho.  The  man  used  insulting 
language,  and  Don  Carlos  struck  him.  He  then  disappeared, 
and  no  more  was  thought  about  him.  But  summer  came  on, 
and  with  it  the  sheep  shearing.  One  day  Don  Carlos  was 
watching  the  shearers — leaning  against  a  post.  He  suddenly  fell 
dead,  stabbed  from  behind.  The  unerring  thrust  was  that  of 
the  discharged  gaucho  !  However,  Don  Carlos  was  so  popular 
among  them,  that,  strange  to  say,  they  set  upon  the  assassin 
and  killed  him  there  and  then. 

An  instance  of  gaucho  vindictiveness  occurred  during  my 
visit.  Don  Miguel  had  had  a  dispute  with  a  "  peon "  one 
morning :  that  evening  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  fellow 
— facon  (or  long  knife)  in  hand.  Defending  himself  with 
his  stick,  he  managed  to  get  to  the  estancia,  the  man  follow- 
ing, then,  fetching  his  facon,  he  met  his  man.  I  took  my 
revolver  to  see  fair  play,  and  a  good  fight  I  witnessed.  The 
blood  flowing  from  his  wounds  at  last  blinded  the  gaucho,  and 
he  gave  in.  We  then  lashed  him  to  a  waggon  wheel,  and  the 
next  morning  sent  him  to  the  nearest  police  station.  I  got  a 
good  insight  into  the  gaucho  customs  and  had  capital  sport, 
and  never  were  summer  days  more  happily  spent  than  those 
which  only  too  soon  brought  to  an  end  my  stay  in  the  far  off 
"  Campo." 

Builth.  Ensengues. 
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I  am  not  going  to  give  an  archaeological  paper,  but  just  limn 
a  few  scenes,  and  gossip  a  while,  ere  the  incidents  of  the 
gathering  at  Bala  in  1884  fade  from  the  memory.  From 
Dolgelly  to  Bala,  from  Bala  to  Festiniog,  from  Bala  to 
Llangollen,  wherever  we  went,  in  fact,  there  was  such  a  grand 

Gnorama  of  lofty  mountains  that  even  now  the  impress  seems 
It  upon  the  brain,  and  at  will  the  great  heights  come  back 
again  to  the  mental  view,  soaring  into  the  profound,  where  the 
stars  hold  nightly  rule.  Our  southern  hills  are  dwarfs  in 
comparison;  mere  undulations  compared  with  the  vast  chain 
which  nature  has  lifted  up  to  keep  old  ocean  in  its  track. 
Coder  Idris,  Moei  Siabod,  Snowdon !  I  cannot  conceive  of 
seclusion  more  intense  than  to  be  alone  on  one  of  these  northern 
:  mountains,  over  which  storm-winds  war  incessantly.  What  a 
fascination  they  have  for  artists.  We  met  them  in  shoals. 
Strange  men  in  wideawakes,  who  may  be  able  to  give  the 
shadows  of  great  hills  sleeping  on  the  still  lakes,  and  demure 
maids,  who  will  take  pleasing  sketches  for  their  scrap  books. 
By  the  way  many  of  the  mountains  have  the  prefix  Cader 
(chair).  It  is  singular  that  no  one  has  given  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  Brutus  theory — the  Greek  descent  of  the  Cymry.  In 
the  Greek  mind  the  gods  were  throned  or  chaired  on  the 
Olympian  heights.  So  the  Cymry  viewed  their  heroes  departed, 
Idris,  Arthur !  A  wrinkle  this  for  the  patriots. 

Idris,  who  is  claimed  as  identical  with  Enoch,  is  the  Idris 
Gawr,  celebrated  in  the  Triads  as  one  of  the  Gwyr  Sere- 
nyddion,  or  happy  astronomers  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  a 
happy  place  it  was  to  locate  the  traditional  star-gazer  on  those 
lofty  heights,  the  great  expanse  of  sea  on  one  hand,  and  the 
mountain  waste  on  the  other,  where  history  was  writ  in  blood, 
and  races  swept  over  the  track  like  generations. 

The  mighty  men  of  the  past  recall  the  present.  It  was  my 
first  meeting  with  the  Prince  in  Wales,  Sir  Wat  kin  Williams 
Wynne.  He  was  our  president.  A  noble  ancestry,  broad 
lands  are  his,  but,  alas !  there  is  no  immunity  from  the  ills  of 
life,  an  iron  will  and  power  absolute  cannot  stem  the  twinge  of 
pain. 

To  me  here  was  a  fine  historic  picture.    Peniarth,  Vynnestacj, 
the  famous  Hengwrt  Library  came  to  the  mind,    l^y  \\\m  «&. 
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his  daughter,  a  fair  young  girl,  who  was  married  the  week 
after  with  all  the  state  and  surroundings  of  a  princess.  Very 
stern  looked  Sir  Wat  kin,  especially  when  prosy  papers  went  to 
the  extreme  length  of  prosiness;  but  when  his  gaze  fell  on  his 
gentle  daughter  the  cloud  passed,  and  the  light  paternal  that 
is  our  common  heritage  shone  on  his  face. 

A  mighty  man  also  is  our  good  host  of  the  Royal  White  Lion, 
massively  built,  hovering  between  six  and  seven  feet  in  his 
stockings,  his  legs  red  with  woollen,  his  head  surmounted  with 
a  white  Mandarin  hat.  The  Ijondon  artist,  the  Liverpool 
stock-broker,  the  South  Walian  coal  owner,  all  liked  his 
society,  and  those  adverse  to  his  politics,  admired  his  wit.  He 
was  the  stoutest  Conservative  I  have  met  for  years. 

"Dislike  Gladstone!"  he  said  to  a  "Liberal"  visitor,  "dislike 
him  !  no.  1  wish  him  no  harm  in  the  world,  I  should  like  to 
hear  he  was  in  Heaven  to-morrow."  The  hostess,  with  her  kind 
motherly  ways,  is  a  general  favourite,  the  tariff  is  reasonable, 
and  the  hotel  is  well  resorted  to.  No  wonder  the  White  Lion 
on  the  sign  is  represented  as  exultant!  Steer  away  from  the 
loud  voice  of  the  retired  cheesemonger  who  is  out  for  a  holiday, 
from  the  artist  and  the  angler,  young  and  old,  from  sylphs  in 
muslin,  and  youths  in  tropical  guise,  and  come  with  me.  We 
are  in  Bala,  recollect.  We  cross  the  principal  street,  which  « 
long  and  wide,  with  trees  planted  on  each  hand,  pass  through  a 
narrow  side  street,  which  has  little  shops,  mean  dwellings,  and 
spare  men,  dark  of  feature,  and  tongue-tied  somewhat,  pass 
more  small  houses,  other  and  smaller  shops,  and  there  in  a  recess 
is  a  primitive  looking  chapel,  and  in  front  a  statue,  that  of 
Charles  of  Bala,  of  Sunday  School  and  Oeiriadwr  fame.  A 
noble  face  he  has.  The  bas-relief  of  homely  women  and  pious 
men  is  in  thorough  keeping.  The  well-chiselled  countenance 
— the  whole  design  in  fact — tells  of  no  common  hand,  and  a 
glance  at  the  sculptors  name  confirms  it,  The  artist  is 
u  jMynurydd,"  the  father  of  Miss  Mary  Davies,  the  Queen  of 
Welsh  Song. 

The  evening  is  fading.  Pass  on  down  another  street,  then 
along  a  highway  until  the  hedgerow  is  broken  by  a  field  gate, 
and  there  is  a  picture  worth  coming  a  hundred  miles  to  see. 
You  are  out  of  the  crowd  ;  alone.  Overhead  the  dark  blue  of 
the  sky  is  tempered  with  the  shadows  of  eve,  and  here  and 
there  the  stars  gleam  down.  Beneath  you  is  the  famous  Lake 
of  Bala,  an  inland  sea,  and  in  the  far  background  mighty  Cader. 
On  the  lake  you  can  see  the  light  fall  as  the  oars  play,  and  sweet 
voices  in  song  steal  over  the  waters.  What  a  relief  to  loee  the 
braggadocio  of  the  cheesemonger,  and  the  superficial  gossip 
and  nothings  of  the  many.  The  hand  of  nature  seems  to  have 
revelled  here  in  majestic  ruggedness.  No  spreading  out  a 
landscape  of  corn  and  grass  \mta,  <A  fa«rao»&iii£  little  gfcn% 
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and  picturesque  nooks.  There  is  breadth,  vigour,  weird  wild- 
ness  all  around,  and  the  historic  echoes  of  the  Roman  tread, 
and  of  the  fierce  combats  of  the  Britons,  are  in  strict,  harmony 
and  association. 

The  day  passed  by  the  members  at  Llangollen  was  a 
memorable  one.  Valle  Crucis  is  second  onlv  to  Tintern,  and 
must  have  been  a  place  of  rare  loveliness.  No  wonder  t'.at 
with  such  bountiful  feasts  given  by  the  Abbot  poets  bee  vn  » 
ecstatic  ?  Wines,  salmon,  venison,  dessert,  so  ran  the  menu 
of  the  old  days,  with  sharp  bragget  to  fan  the  appetite. 
Old  lines  of  sculptured  beauty  meet  the  eye  everywhere,  and 
over  broken  column,  on  drooping  arch,  the  ivy  sends  it* 
tendrils,  making  pictures  at  every  turn  of  rare  loveliness. 
Some  of  the  members  passed  hours  there  in  the  deciphering  of 
archaeological  inscriptions ;  the  rest  strayed  away  to  the  hill 
tops  and  looked  down  on  the  old  haunts  of  Owen  Grlyndwr,  and 
the  home  of  sweet  Jenny  Jones,  who  is  inseparable  from  all  that 
pertains  to  Llangollen.  Who  she  was  is  a  matter  lost  in 
obscurity ;  whether  a  daughter  of  the  great  landed  proprietor 
Jones,  who  formerly  lived  there,  or  a  child  of  the  people,  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination.  Years,  many  years,  however,  before 
the  song  saw  the  light  there  was  a  fair  maiden  named  Myvanwy 
Vychan,  of  the  house  of  Trevor,  who  resided  at  Dinas  Bran. 
So  beautiful  was  she  that  all  the  poets  in  the  neighbourhood 
became  wild  about  her.  There  was  one  ardent  youth  especially,  a 
bard,  Hywel  ab  Einion  Llygliw,  who  penned  an  ode  of  great 
sweetness  to  her.  The  original  appears  in  the  Archaeology  of 
Wales  (i.,  p.  512)),  a  literal  translation  is  also  given  in  Evans's 
Specimens  of  Welsh  Poetry,  and  a  free  one  in  Pennant.  Notice, 
too,  of  Hywel  and  the  poem,  as  given  by  Prydydd  Hir9  appears 
in  the  Histary  of  the  Literature  of  Wales.  It  is  very  touch- 
ing, very  sad,  and  terribly  spoony !  Away  over  the  hills  was 
Sycharth,  our  guide  said,  memorable  for  its  associations  with 
Owen  Glyndwr;  but  this  time  it  was  left  unvisited,  as  also 
were  the  haunts  of  the  red-handed  banditti  of  the  Mawddwv, 
a  name  recalling  the  troublous  times  of  Wales  just  after  the 
union,  when  the  country  swarmed  with  wild,  untamed  spirits, and 
even  a  judge  on  circuit  was  murdered. 

One  of  the  pleasant  est  recollections  of  the  gathering  was  Traws- 
fynydd,  a  wild  district  on  the  way  to  Festiniog,  and  memorable  for 
past  Roman  occupation.  It  is  here  amongst  the  slate  workers 
that  Mr.  Wood,  formerly  of  Rugby,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  has  an  estate,  and  no  more 
pleasant  exhibition  was  afforded  than  the  affection  existing 
between  this  cultured  and  wealthy  English  gentleman  and  the 
crowd  of  Welsh  tenantry.  Mr.  Wood  gave  a  luncheon  to  the 
members  in  the  National  School,  and  invited  his  tenantry  to  join. 
The  place  was  filled ;  the  "  farmer  folk,"  men  and  \iro\fa,  owol- 
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pying  one-half,  and  the  members  the  other.  There  were  over 
a  hundred  present,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  regard  entertained 
for  their  host  by  the  members  was  heartily  shared  by  the 
tenantry.  It  would  be  well  to  see  English  settlers  more 
numerous.  That  is  the  way  to  scatter  prejudice,  unlock  hearts, 
and  modify,  if  not  take  away,  that  shibboleth  of  the  northern 
tongue  which  is  so  noticeable  to  the  southern  ear.  And  who 
will  not  remember  the  lady  who  catered  for  them — a  Welsh- 
woman of  the  real  sort — a  Mrs.  Da  vies,  whose  cookery  would  have 
made  Fortnum  and  Mason's  or  Gunter's  chef  green  with  envy. 

Such  are  a  few  memoranda  of  the  gathering,  which  the 
reader  will  see  is  a  blending  of  many  things ;  Norman  castle, 
ruined  abbey,  sculptured  stone,  recumbent  effigy  of  the 
valorous,  prayerful  symbol  of  saint,  grand  view  of  mountain 
ranges,  fairy  haunted  glen,  reaches  on  historic  streams,  where 
the  sweet  face  of  nature  is  mirrored,  and  the  voice  of  wood 
and  brook  show  that  the  poetry  of  the  world  is  not  dead. 
These  things  and  the  re-union  of  old  friends,  the  evening  con- 
verse, the  communion  of  kindred  minds,  and  the  practical 
features,  feasts  that  recall  the  Abbot's  bounty,  and  illustrate  the 
bardic  praise,  all  these  are  reminiscent  of  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  Archaeologists  in  1884. 

Editor. 


SAMUEL  BAMFORD, 

A  BADICAL  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 


u  Instead  of  wishing  to  create  sudden  changes,  and  to  over- 
throw institutions,  it  were  better  that  ignorance  alone,  the 
fruitful  mother  of  arrogance  and  hard-heartedness,  were  pulled 
down.  The  masses  should  be  elevated,  instruction  becoming 
the  handmaid  of  God's  grace,  for  it  would  be  His  work  after  all." 
The  Radicalism  of  to-day  differs  so  widely  in  its  development 
from  the  Radicalism  of  seventy  years  ago,  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  commend  the  lesson  contained  in  these  pregnant  words  of  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  Radical  Parliamentary  Reform  to  the 
attention  of  our  present  day  root-and-branch  "Reformers." 
Few,  probably,  of  the  ardent  politicians  of  the  "  Hole  in  the 
Wall,"  or  the  Hall  of  Science,  the  would-be  abolishers  of  all 
established  institutions,  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
National  Church  to  the  law  of  real  property,  would  be  disposed 
to  admit  even  a  remote  political  kinship  with  a  man  so  mild  in 
his  counsels,  so  philosophically  fair  in  his  judgments,  as  Samuel 
Bamford.  And  yet  Samuel  Bamford  was  in  his  time  a  revolu- 
tionary of  pronounced  type.  In  the  days  before  agitation  was 
a  recognised  weapon  of  party  warfare,  a  holiday  amusement  for 
Cabinet  Ministers,  Bamford  was  an  agitator,  a  writer  of 
seditious  songs,  a  deliverer  of  seditious  speeches,  an  organiser  of 
secret  drillings  and  proscribed  meetings.  It  was  a  dangerous 
occupation  then,  an  occupation  that  men  followed  at  the  risk 
of  their  liberty  and  life ;  but  their  needs  were  pressing,  and  their 
opportunities  of  making  them  known  but  few.  Two  nations, 
as  Disraeli  has  written,  lived  then  side  by  side  in  this  England 
of  ours — the  rich  and  the  poor — side  by  side,  yet  separated  by 
the  broad  gulf  of  mutual  ignorance  and  mutual  prejudice ;  to 
bridge  which  there  went  much  heart-breaking  labour,  much 
dangerous  risk.  "  All  ranks,"  Bamford  wrote  as  the  outcome 
of  his  experience,  "  have  been  in  error  as  it  respects  their 
relative  obligations,  and  prejudice  has  kept  them  strangers  and 
apart." 

Among  the  multitude  of  good  books  that  are  fast  sinking 
into  an  undeserved   oblivion,  there   are   few  mcrce  tiotWoj  qS. 
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revival,  especially  at  a  juncture  in  our  political  history  like  the 
present,  than  Samuel  Bamford's  delightful  autobiographical 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical.  Some  extracts  from  it 
were  quoted  in  Charles  Knight's  and  Harriet  Martineau's 
History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace ;  but,  with  that  exception, 
I  believe  few,  if  any,  modern  historians  have  drawn  upon  the 
sources  of  information  contained  in  this  deeply  interesting 
little  volume  :  interesting  from  its  able  and  realistic  present- 
ment of  the  aims,  needs,  and  habits  of  thought  of  that  great 
body  of  the  labouring  population  that,  seventy  years  since,  was 
worked  up  to  an  attitude  of  revolt  by  the  vigorous  pen  of 
William  Cobbett  and  the  turgid  eloquence  of  Henry  Hunt: 
interesting,  too,  from  its  revival  of  old  phases  of  low-class  life 
that  have  been  long  forgotten,  and  from  the  admirable  word 
portraits,  more  strikingly  vivid  in  their  delineations  than  even 
a  descriptive  personality  by  a  modern  interviewer,  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  earliest  Keform  agitation  that  the  present 
century  gave  birth  to.  Not  wanting  either  in  personal 
interest  is  the  book ;  the  autobiography  was  worth  writing,  and 
there  are  few  men  in  any  class  of  life  who  might  not  profit  by 
its  lessons. 

Its  author  was  born  at  Middleton,  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
year  1788 ;  a  weaver  by  trade,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  his 
opportunities  for  self-culture  were,  as  may  be  supposed  in  those 
days,  of  the  slightest  possible  description.  Nevertheless,  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  great  enough  to  triumph  over 
difficulties,  and  his  great  natural  ability  and  easy  flow  of 
language,  whether  in  speech,  or  on  paper,  speedily  made  him  a 
man  of  mark  among  his  contemporaries. 

His  local  reputation  was  first  made  as  a  poet.  Poetry  was 
always  his  passion,  and  Milton  the  object  of  his  earliest 
admiration.  Burns,  however,  stirred  him  to  emulation,  and, 
with  very  moderate  success,  he  strove  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Ayrshire  bard.  Such  as  they  were,  his 
earliest  productions  were  received  with  much  favour  in  his 
native  place,  and  the  reputation  that  they  brought  him, 
together  with  his  superiority  to  his  fellows  in  the  matters  of 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking,  led  to  his  election,  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  to  the  post  of  principal  officer  in  a  branch  of  the 
Hampden  Club,  that  was  then  established  in  Middleton,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  to  his  being  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  parent  club  to  be  held  in  London,  under  the 
presidentship  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  These  Hampden  Clubs, 
initiated  by  William  Cobbett,  had,  for  their  avowed  object,  a 
deliberate  and  systematic,  though  peaceable,  agitation  in  favour 
of  Parliamentary  Keform.  With  the  account  of  his  mission  to 
London  the  interest  of  Bamford's  narrative  commences,  an 
interest    which   never  ftaga  t\rcowfc\vo\rt.  the  work.    Told  in 
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simple,  nervous  English,  his  mere  story  never  loses  its  hold 
lpon  the  reader ;  his  observations  are  shrewd  and  apposite  ;  and 
le  possesses  a  faculty  of  minute,  almost  feminine,  observance 
)f  small  points  of  detail  that  renders  his  personal  sketches  of 
he  public  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  peculiarly 
interesting. 
Cobbett,  of  course,  engaged  his  first  attention : — 

u  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  gentleman  farming  his  own  broad  estate.  He 
jaemed  to  have  that  kind  of  aclf-possesHion  and  ease  about  him,  together  with  a 
jertein  bantering  kind  of  jollity,  which  are  so  natural  to  fast-handed  and  well- 
Kratedlords  of  the  soil.  He  was,  I  should  nupjKise,  not  less  than  six  feet  in 
leight ;  portly,  with  a  fresh,  round,  and  clear  cheek,  and  a  small  grey  eye, 
winkling  with  good-humoured  archness.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  yellow 
iwonadown  waistcoat,  drab  kersey  small  clothes,  and  top-boots.  His  hair  was 
^rey,  and  his  cravat  and  linen  were  fine  and  very  white.  In  short,  he  was 
he  perfect  representation  of  what  he  always  wished  to  be — an  English  gentleman 


armer." 


Of  Henry  Hunt,  known  as  Orator  Hunt,  Bamford  had 
sonceived  a  high  opinion,  which  his  first  impressions  fully  bore 
rat.  Mr.  Hunt  figures  frequently  in  the  passages,  and  the 
time  was  to  come  for  Bamford  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of 
this  vain  mischievous  character.  Meantime,  the  name  of  Hunt 
was  a  sound  of  "  awe  "  to  him,  and,  in  a  long  description  of  his 
personal  appearance,  he  dwells  much  upon  his  good  looks,  fine 
figure,  and  agreeable  and  gentleman-like  manners.  To  see 
Hunt  in  his  glory  was  to  witness  him  in  his  great  part  of 
mob  orator  ;  and  this  opportunity  fell  to  our  historian,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1817, 
irhen  it  was  arranged  for  the  delegates  to  meet  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charing  Cross,  and  to  carry,  in  procession,  a  monster 
petition  in  favour  of  Reform,  to  Palace  Yard,  to  the  residence 
yt  Lord  Cochrane,  who  was  to  present  it  to  the  House. 

The  titular  president  of  the  Hampden  Club,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  was  beginning  to  be  suspected  of  lukewarmness 
in  "  the  cause,"  had  absented  himself  from  these  ceremonies. 
His  place  at  the  delegates'  meetings  was  filled  by  Major 
Cartwright,  an  amiable  and  well-meaning  enthusiast,  earnest  in 
his  advocacy  of  Reform,  but  a  consistent  opponent  of  lawless- 
ness and  violence.  Among  the  more  moderate  of  the  party, 
the  old  Major's  character  and  principles  were  regarded  with 
profound  respect,  but  his  influence  counted  for  little  with  the 
more  violent,  and  his  association  with  Hunt  and  kindred 
turbulent  spirits  must  have  rendered  his  position  anything 
but  an  enviable  one. 

Before  the  delegates  returned  to  their  homes,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  arrived  in  London,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for 
several  of  them  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  residence.  Beguiled 
by  recollections  of  Lord  Cochrane's  sailor-like  heartiness, 
Bamford  was  woefully  disappointed  at  the  chilliness  of  th&vc 
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reception,  and  the  funereal  gloom  of  the  Park  Lane  establish- 
ment. 

"  Wo  wore  shown  into  a  large  room,  the  only  remarkable  thing  in  which  wu  a 
Inwt  of  John  Home  Tooke.  Sir  Francis  came  to  us  in  a  loose  grey  vert-coat, 
which  reached  far  towards  his  ancles.  He  had  not  a  cravat  on  his  neck  :  hi»  feet 
wore  in  slippers  ;  and  a  pair  of  wide  cotton  stockings  hunt,'  iu  wrinkle*  on  him  long 
«pare  legs,  which  he  kept  alternately  throwing  across  his  knee.*,  and  rubbing  down 
with  his  hands,  as  if  he  suffered,  or  recently  had,  some  pain  in  those  limb*.  He 
was  a  fine -looking  man  on  the  whole,  of  lofty  stature,  with  a  proud,  but  m>t 
forbidding,  cariiage  of  the  head.  His  manner  was  dignified  and  civilly  familiar : 
submitting  to,  rather  than  seeking,  con  vernation  with  men  of  our  clato.  He, 
however,  discussed  with  us  some  points  of  the  intended  Bill  for  Reform  candidly 
and  freely  ;  and  concluded  with  promising  to  support  universal  suffrage,  though  be 
was  not  sanguine  of  much  co-operation  in  the  House.  Under  these  circumstance* 
we  left  Sir  Francis  ;  approving  of  much  that  wo  found  in  and  about  him.  aud 
excusing  much  of  what  we  could  not  approve.  He  was  one  of  our  idols,  and  we 
were  loath  to  give  him  up." 

After     some    weeks     spent     in    London,  fraternising    with 
members   of  the   Trades'   Clubs,  among   others,  Watson  and 
Preston,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Spafields  riots  (the 
lat tor-named  worthy  signalised  himself  by  attacking  the  Tower 
single-handed,  and  summoning  the  guard  to  surrender,  to  the 
vast  amusement  of    those   honest  fellows),  Bamford  returned 
to  Middleton  to  resume  the  direction  of  the  agitation  in  his 
native  place.     Events  were  now  to  press   rapidly  upon   each 
other.     The  Regent  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
addressed  a  message  to  the  Houses,  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  country  ;  a  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  was  at  once  appointed,  whose  rej>ort  was 
presented  on  the  19th  February.     This  document  dealt  largely 
with  the  dangerous  organisation  and  presumed  revolutionary 
principles  of  the  Hampden  Clubs,  and  recommended  special  and 
prompt  legislation.     The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  accordingly 
suspended   on   the    3rd  March,   and   the   Bill   for  restraining 
seditious  meetings  became  law  on  the  29th.     The  consequence 
of  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  was  to  put  an  immediate  Btop  to 
the  public  Reform  meetings,  and  private  ones  were  arranged, 
which  numbers  attended  at  their  peril.     Troublous  times  were 
now  upon  the  Reformers,  their  leaders  were  gone,  and  their 
organisation  for  a  while  was  at  an  end.     Cobbett  had  fled  to 
America  immediately  on  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  :  Hunt  was  afraid  to  move  ;  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  were  threatened,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  them- 
selves free.     Arrests  were  being  made  all  over  the  country,  and 
many  of  the  prominent   local  leaders  found  it  expedient  to 
disappear  for  a  while,  among  others  the  secretary  of  the  Middle- 
ton  Club,  who,  in  company  with  a  brother  Radical,  one  Joseph 
Healey,  passed  some  weeks  wandering  about  the  rural  parts  erf 
South  Lancashire.     Bamford's  intense  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty,  his  pure  and  simple  style,  and  his  sketches,  sometime* 
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humorous,  sometimes  pathetic,  of  local  life  and  character, 
render  these  accounts  of  his  country  journey ings  the  most 
fascinating  portions  of  his  book.  The  roadside  adventures  and 
the  evening  conversations  in  the  public-house  kitchens  savour 
of  extracts  from  the  old  novelists.  Joseph  Healey,  too  (by 
courtesy,  Dr.  Healey),  favours  the  delusion.  He  is  so  like 
Partridge,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  a  real  flesh  and 
blood  nineteenth  century  Radical,  and  not  cribbed  from  Fielding. 
His  overwhelming  importance  in  his  professional  tooth-drawing 
4ind  blood-letting  capacity,  his  naive  simplicity,  and  abject 
superstition,  are  depicted  with  admirable  humour.  Space  would 
fail  to  give  an  extract  from  these  passages  of  sufficient  length 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

On  this  occasion,  the  wanderers,  after  many  adventures,  tired 
of  their  banishment,  and  probably  convinced  of  the  uselessness 
of  this  temporary  evasion  of  danger,  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  description  of  one  of  these  homes  presents  us  with  a 
picture  too  charming  to  be  passed  over  : 

"Shall  we  part  on  my  very  threshold,  friend  reader?  Xay  :  come  in  from  the 
frozen  rain,  and  from  the  night  wind,  which  is  blowing  the  clouds  into  xheets  like 
torn  sail*  before  a  gale.  Now  down  a  step  or  two.  'Tin  better  to  keep  low  in 
the  world  than  to  climb  only  to  fall.  It  in  dark,  Have  when  the  clouds  break  into 
white  scud  above  ;  and  silent,  except  the  snort  of  the  wind,  and  the  rattling  of 
lull,  and  the  eaves  of  dropping  rain.  Come  in  ! — a  glimmer  shows  that  the  place 
is  inhabited  ;  that  the  nest  has  not  been  rifled  whilst  the  old  bird  was  away. 
Now  shalt  thou  see  what  a  miser  a  poor  man  can  Ihj  in  his  heart's  treasury.  A 
fleeond  door  opens,  and  a  flash  of  light  shows  we  are  in  a  weaving  room,  clean 
And  flagged,  and  in  which  are  two  looms  with  silken  work  of  green  and  gold.  A 
young  woman,  of  short  stature,  fair,  round,  and  fresh  as  Hebe,  with  light- brown 
fair  escaping  in  ringlets  from  the  sides  of  her  clean  cap,  and  with  a  thoughtful 
JUftd  meditative  look,  sits  darning  Inside  a  good  fire,  which  sheds  warmth  upon 
the  dean-swept  hearth,  and  gives  light  throughout  the  room,  or  rather  cell.  A 
fine  little  girl,  seven  years  of  age,  with  a  sensible  and  affectionate  expression  of 
countenance,  is  reading  in  a  low  tone  to  her  mother, — 

"  'And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying,  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
MHrit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blesxcd  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  he  comforted/ 

**  Observe  the  room  and  its  furniture.  A  humble  but  cleanly  bed,  screened  by  a 
dark  old-fashioned  curtain,  stands  on  our  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  ix  a  window 
dosed  from  the  looks  of  all  street  passers.  Next  are  some  chairs,  and  a  round  table 
-of  mahogany  ;  then  another  chair,  and  next  to  it  along  table,  scoured  very  white. 
Above  that  is  a  looking-glass,  with  a  picture  on  each  side,  of  the  Resurrection 
-jotd  Ascension,  on  glass  (copied  from  Ruben*).  A  well-stocked  shelf  of  crockery - 
svare  is  the  next  object,  and  in  a  nook  near  it  are  a  black  oak  carved  chair  or  two 
with  a  curious  desk  or  box  to  match  ;  and  lastly,  above  the  fire-place,  are  hung 
Jk  rusty  basket-hilted  sword,  a  fusee,  and  a  leathern  cap.  Such  are  the  appearance 
Mad  furniture  of  that  humble  abode.— But  my  wife  ! 

*'  She  looked  ;  she  raldenM  like  the  rose  ; 
Syne,  pale  as  ony  lily. 

Ah  !  did  they  hear  the  throb  of  my  heart,  when  they  sprung  to  embrace  me  ? 
nay  little  love  child  to  my  knees,  and  my  wife  to  my  I  sworn.'' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  anticipated  arrests  took  place,  and 
Bamford  and  Healey,  together  with  half-a-dozen  others,  were 
iptured  by  Nadin,  the  head   constable  of  Manchester,  vltA 
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transferred  to   the   custody   of  Messrs.  George  Williams  and 
Stephen  Dykes,  King's  messengers,  to  be  conveyed  to  London 
for  examination  before  the  Ministers.    Bamford,  priding  himself 
upon  his  adherence  to  the  letter  of  Major  Cartwright's  watch- 
word, "  Hold  fast  by  the  laws,"  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
at  his  ease  under  this  disaster,  feeling  satisfied  that  nothing 
seditious  or  treasonable  could  be  proved  against  him.    Although 
one  cannot  doubt  his  assertion  that  he  had  always  kept  himself 
free  from  overt  participation  in  illegal  acts,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  was  at  all  periods  of  his  career  inspired  with  a 
disapproval  of  violent  measures  equal  to  that  which  he  consci- 
entiously entertained  at  a  later  date.     Without  impugning  his 
veracity,  it   is   easily  to  be   comprehended  how,  writing  the 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical  thirty    years    after  the 
events  recorded  in  them  took  place,  he  should  have  involuntarily 
been   betrayed   into    confounding  his   earlier  with    his   later 
opinions.     More  prudent  than  his  fellows,  he  does  not  seem  at 
this  time  to  have  been  much  more  moderate,  and  if  not  a 
participator  in  their  more  violent  schemes,  he  appears  to  have 
been   privy  to  many  of  them,   and  to  have   taken   no  very 
active   measures   to   prevent   their   execution.     Two   of  these 
plots  were  communicated  to  him  shortly  before  his  arrest ;  one 
was  to  make  "  a  Moscow  of  Manchester,"  and   the  other  to 
assassinate  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  although  he    steadily 
refused  to  join  in  either,  it  does  not   appear  that  he  carried 
his  abhorrence  of  them  so  far  as  to  communicate  with  the  more 
influential  members  of  his  party,  with  a  view  to  hinder  their 
fulfilment.     He  always  professed,  indeed,  to  disbelieve  in  the 
reality  of  the   latter   plot,   regarding  it  as  the  creation  of  a 
Government  spy,  although,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  all 
essentials,  the  same  for  the  attempt  at  which  Thistlewood  and 
his   companions   suffered   death   three  years  afterwards,   th» 
opinion  is  hardly  justifiable.     He  was,  however,  so  fully  con- 
vinced that  an   attempt    would  be  made   to  carry   out   the 
"  Moscow "  scheme,  that  he  was  at  great  pains  to  secure  an 
alibi  for  the  night  on  which  it  was  fixed  to  come  off ;  and  he 
and  "  the  Doctor,"  locked  up  in  the  house  of  an  old  female 
Reformer,  lay   shivering  all    night  between   cold    and    fearf 
taking  every  gleam  of  moonlight  for  a  reflection  of  the  distant 
fire. 

The  highly  inflammatory  character  of  our  author's  political 
songs,  also,  tells  much  against  his  pacific  reputation.  If 
this  be  ascribed  to  poetical  license,  and  we  assume  that  the 
poet  of  the  movement  wrote  verses  which,  "  full  of  sound  and 
fury,"  were  yet  intended  "  to  signify  nothing,"  a  grave  response 
bility  must  still  rest  upon  him.  The  effect  upon  an  excited 
multitude  of  "  The  Lancashire  Hymn,"  for  instance,  some  verses- 
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rich  are  quoted,  "  intended  to  be  sung  at  a  meeting  of  five 
Mud  people  to  one  of  the  finest  trumpet-strains  ever 
i,"  must  have  been  prodigious. 

"  Great  God  !  Who  didst  of  old  inspire 

The  patriot's  ardent  heart, 
And  fill'd  him  with  a  warm  desire 

To  die,  or  do  his  part ; 
O  let  our  shouts  be  heard  by  Thee, 
Genius  great  of  Liberty. 

"  When  fell  oppression  o'er  the  land 

Hung  like  a  darksome  day  ; 
And  crushed  beneath  a  tyrant's  hand 

A  groaning  people  lay  : 
The  patriot  band,  impell'd  by  Thee, 
Nobly  strove  for  Liberty. 

"  And  shall  we  tamely  now  forego 

The  rights  for  which  they  bled  ! 
And  crouch  beneath  a  minion's  blow 

And  basely  bow  the  head  ? 
Ah  !  no— «it  cannot,  cannot  be  ; 
Death  for  us,  or  Liberty. 

"  Behold  !  yon  midnight  dark  divan, 

The  plunderers  of  our  right, 
Fell  sorcerers,  mustering  ev'ry  ban 

Our  happiness  to  blight  ; 
Why  lingers  vet  the  nation's  ire, 
Why  bursteth  not  the  flood  of  fire  ! 

"  By  the  dear  blood  of  Hampden  shed 

In  freedom's  noble  strife, 
By  gallant  Sydney's  gory  head, 

By  all  that's  dear  to  life, 
We  shall  not  supplicate  in  vain  ! 
No  longer  will  we  bear  the  chain  ! 

"  Souls  of  our  mighty  sires,  behold, 

This  band  of  brothers  join, 
O  never,  never  be  it  told, 

That  we  disgrace  our  line — 
If  England  wills  the  glorious  deed, 
We'll  have  another  Runnimede." 

the  song-writers  to  a  people  be  so  important  a  political 
mce  as  is  proverbially  stated,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if 
nthorities,  in  a  time  of  anticipated  outbreak,  should  have 
b  expedient  to  bestow  particular  attention  upon  the  writer 
fusions  like  the  foregoing. 

lile  sincerity  compels  one  to  touch  upon  this  phase  of 
bid's  early  career,  one  cannot  withhold  the  meed  of  warm 
wd  for  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  that  in  later  days 
fht  with  them  wiser  counsels,  and  the  courage  and  honesty 
trpofle  which  made  him  through  the  remainder  of  his  long 
while  adhering  steadily  to  his  opinions,  brave  distrust, 
ition,  and  calumny,  by  his  conscientious  denunciation  of 
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l>arty  intolerance  and  mob  violence,  and  his  advocacy  of  "self- 
examination,  self-control,  and  self-amendment  as  the  basis  of 
all  public  reform/' 

Bamford's  first  imprisonment  may  be  regarded  as  the  turning 
point  in  his  career.  One  of  the  most  pregnant  sources  of  the 
evil  of  those  unhappy  days  was  the  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other  of  the  governing  and  governed  classes.  Insolence  of 
office  on  the  one  hand  and  impatience  of  restraint  on  the 
other  had  created  the  bitterest  mutual  ill-feeling  between  the 
Reformers  and  the  small  men  in  power,  at  Manchester  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  the  London  authorities,  judged  according  to 
the  sample  of  their  local  representatives,  came  in  for  a  cor- 
responding degree  of  dread  and  hatred.  It  was,  therefore,  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  Bamford  and  his  companions  to  find 
themselves  transferred  from  the  brutal  hands  of  Nadin  and  his 
followers  to  those  of  gentlemen  who  treated  them  with 
indulgence  and  consideration ;  to  find  themselves  on  their 
arrival  in  London  well-lodged,  well-fed,  and  kindly  treated; 
and  finally,  when  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Ministers, 
to  discover  that  "  midnight  dark  divan "  to  be  composed  of 
grave,  well-mannered  gentlemen,  who  heard  them  with  atten- 
tion, addressed  them  with  courtesy,  and  gave  them  good  advice 
for  their  future  conduct.  Probably  it  was  somewhat  of  a 
revelation  to  both  sides. 

After  some  days'  detention,  Bamford  was  released,  there  being 
no  evidence  against  him ;  his  companions,  who  were  convicted 
of  having  attended  secret  meetings,  being  sentenced  to  various 
short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Returned  home,  with  the  lesson 
of  his  arrest  fresh  in  his  mind,  for  some  time  he  abjured 
agitation,  and  kept  steadily  to  his  loom,  and,  "like  another 
Crusoe,  lay  with  his  little  boat  in  still  water,  waiting  for  the 
first  breeze  to  carry  him  again  to  the  billows." 

That  breeze  sprung  up  in  January,  1819,  when  Henry  Hunt 
came  down  to  Manchester  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  agitation, 
destined  to  culminate  with  that  dark  passage  in  Lancashire 
history,  the  deplorable  Peterloo  Massacre.  The  circumstances  of 
that  miserable  event  are  too  notorious  to  render  their  detail 
necessary  in  this  place.  Bamford  had  been  an  ardent  promoter 
of  the  demonstration,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
preliminary  drilling,  which  excited  so  much  suspicion,  which 
he  avers  was  solely  intended  as  a  measure  to  secure  order  in 
the  marching,  and  to  obviate  the  crowding  and  straggling  that 
proved  such  fertile  sources  of  mischief  in  meetings  of  this  charac- 
ter. His  identification  with  it  led  to  his  early  arrest,  which 
he  had  anticipated,  and  took  no  measures  to  avoid.  The  most 
absurd  preparations  were  made  for  his  capture,  a  night  attack 
being  made  upon  the  solitary  weaver's  house  by  a  force  coo- 
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sisting  of  a  troop  of  horse,  a  detachment  of  infantry,  and  a 
posse  of  constables. 

The  prisoners,  twelve  in  number,  including  Hunt,  Bamford, 
the  irrepressible  Doctor,  and  a  woman,  who  was  discharged, 
were  examined  before  the  bench,  and,  the  charge  of  high 
treason  being  untenable,  the  eleven  were  committed  for  trial 
for  "  having  conspired  to  alter  the  laws  by  force  and  threats." 
They  were  afterwards  admitted  to  bail,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
and  Mr.  Chapman  being  Bamford's  sureties.  This  was  his  first 
introduction  to  Sir  Charles,  who  proved  afterwards  one  of  his 
best  and  most  constant  friends. 

Hunt's  behaviour  in  connection  with  these  proceedings  had 
the  effect  of  enlightening  the  more  sensible  of  his  followers 
is  to  his  true  character.  Innate  selfishness  seems  to  have  been 
the  mainspring  of  his  actions.  The  gravest  situations  were 
compromised,  and  the  most  honourable  considerations  sacrificed, 
by  this  man's  insane  desire  of  personal  display.  Some  of  its 
manifestations  were  ludicrous  enough.  On  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  from  Lancaster  Castle,  on  bail,  a  four  horse  coach 
iras  chartered  for  their  conveyance  to  Manchester.  Their 
progress  was  one  long  triumphal  procession.  The  horses  were 
removed  from  the  coach  at  Blackburn,  and  they  were  drawn 
nearly  all  the  way  thence  to  Bolton  by  the  country  weavers. 
Sunt  swelled  with  gratified  vanity  and  importance,  bowing 
gracefully,  and  now  and  then  addressing  the  crowd,  but  if  a  few 
minutes  passed  without  cheering,  and  the  pleasing  sound  of 
*  Hunt  for  ever,"  "  he  would  rise  from  his  seat,  turn  round,  and, 
surging  poor  Moorhouse  "  (one  of  the  prisoners,  who  stood  on 
&6  roof  of  the  coach)  "  in  limbs,  soul,  or  eyes,  he  would  say, 
'Why  don't  you  shout,  man?     Why  don't  you  shout?     Give 

them  the  hip,  d n  you,  don't  you   see  they're  fagging  V 

Moorhouse  himself  was  fagging,  poor  fellow ;  he  would,  how- 
ever, wipe  his  forehead  and  face,  now  become  red  as  a  kiln,  and 
raving  his  hat,  and  raising  his  voice,  now  perfectly  hoarse,  he 
rould  '  hip,' i  hip,'  and  the  third  i  hip '  was  generally  drowned 
!n  a  loud  huzza,  accompanied  by  the  afore-mentioned  exclama- 
;km,  so  grateful  to  the  ears  of  our  leader;  he  would  then 
-esume  his  seat,  the  bowing  and  hat  waving  went  on  as  before, 
we  had  a  little  calm,  and  advanced  a  short  distance,  Moorhouse 
N2L8  again  reminded,  and  the  many-throated  voice  again  yielded 
the  words  of  acclamation." 

London.  Frederick  Cooper. 

{Will  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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LYNETTE. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PAETS. 


Part    I. 

"  The  words  were  hard  to  understand." 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  hammock  is  not  con- 
ducive to  great  mental  effort !  Here  I  came  two  hours  ago, 
meaning  to  have  a  good  afternoon's  "  feast  "  in  that  most  fasci- 
nating of  books,  Hereivard  the  Wate,  and  still  the  book  lies 
unopened  beside  me.  But  then,  who  can  wonder  on  such  a 
glorious  day  as  this,  when  the  autumn  sun  is  bathing  every- 
thing it  can  possibly  get  at  in  hottest  splendour,  and  here  under 
these  grand  old  trees,  in  a  luxurious  hammock,  everything  woos 
one  to  that  delicious  dolce  far  niente,  than  which  surely 
nothing  is  more  perfect  in  extreme  youth  and  extreme 
happiness  ! 

Besides,  it  seems  so  incongruous  to  think  of  anyone  so- 
unhappy  as  I  have  left  Torfrida,  on  a  day  like  this.  It  need* 
more  summers  than  I  have  yet  seen  to  reveal  the  sometime* 
bitter  mockery  of  sunshine,  and  so  the  hours  pass.  I  know 
that  presently  I  shall  have  to  face  the  trouble  of  how  to  descend 
from  my  exalted  perch,  into  which  I  clambered  with  much 
difficulty.  But  I  put  off  that  evil  thought,  and  resting  happily,. 
watch  the  birds  fluttering  about  the  tree  tops,  and  wander  at 
will  into  many  happy  thoughts  and  airy  castles. 

It  is  just  five  weeks  since  my  godmother,  Mrs.  Langley 
Brereton,  invited  me  here  to  pay  her  a  long  visit.  I  am 
eighteen,  and  this  is  my  first  absence  from  my  quiet  home  in 
Derbyshire.  We  had  a  governess  at  home,  so  I  never  was- 
away,  even  at  school.  What  an  excitement  that  invitation 
caused,  to  be  sure,  and  how  lovingly  my  mother  and  sisters  set 
to  work  to  aid  in  replenishing  my  somewhat  meagre  wardrobe; 
for  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  with  a  small  living,  even 
though  she  be  the  eldest,  does  not  revel  in  silks  and  satins  I 
When  once  I  came  here,  my  godmother  took  charge  of  me  in 
everyway.  She  is  generally  considered  a  sharp,  cross  old  lady* 
but  her  kindness  to  me  is  wonderful.  Mr.  Langley  Brereton  *;= 
kind  too,  but  somewhat  iuasy. 
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The  house,  Hal  will  Manor,  is  very  old  and  picturesque, 
standing  out  against  a  beautifully  wooded  hill ;  and  the  grounds, 
extensive  and  well  kept,  are  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  narrow 
river.  At  present  the  house  is  full  of  guests.  Of  the  ladies,  I 
like  Mrs.  Edgcumbe  best — she  is  so  pretty  and  sweet — and  so 
devoted  to  her  big  kind  husband,  Capt.  Edgcumbe,  who,  re- 
joicing in  the  prosaic  name  James,  she  has  dubbed  "  Jaimo." 
••  You  can  guess  why,"  she  says  to  me  merrily. 

I  like  many  others,  and,  indeed,  all  are  most  kind  tome;  but 

no  !  not  all,  there  is  one  striking  exception,  and  it  puzzles  me. 

The  lady  is  a  Miss  Lenore  Fortescue,  strikingly  handsome,  of 

the  dark  grand  sort  of  beauty,  which  constantly  surprises  you. 

And   this   superb   creature,   worthy  of  being   modelled   as  a 

Cleopatra,  has  actually  taken    some   unaccountable   dislike  to 

insignificant  me.     She  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  freezing 

me  with  her  icy  coldness.     Not  that  I  should  much  mind  that, 

far  dislike   falls   lightly  on  young  shoulders,  but  then  she  is 

Kenneth    Rivers'  cousin,  and  —Ah   well !  that   makes   all   the 

difference  to  me.     A  month  ago,  I  thought  I  could  not  possibly 

1h*  happier  than  I  was  then,  but  now  there  has  fallen  upon  me 

t  he  shadow  of  a  greater  joy,  and  of  so  solemn  a  happiness  that 

I  am  almost  frightened.     For  the  last  three  weeks  Mr.  Rivers 

hag  been  my  constant  companion.     Wo  have  ridden  together,. 

walked  together,  rowed  together,  and  he  has  surrounded   me 

daily  with  every  kindness  and  care,  and  the  hours  have  been 

gulden  indeed. 

This  may  be  the  reason  that  I  take  very  little  interest  in  the 
cither  men  here.  My  godmother  has  been  lecturing  me  this 
morning.  I  have  had  the  misfortune  (Mrs.  Brereton  does  not 
word  it  so)  to  find  some  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  rich  neighbour 
of  hers,  a  Mr.  Beauchamp,  and  she  thinks  I  am  not  grateful 
enough.  How  funny  it  is,  and  how  amused  Grareth  would  be ! 
Gareth  is  my  only  brother,  two  years  older  than  I  am,  and 
always  my  inseparable  "  chum."  His  name  is  not  really 
Gareth,  but  Frank,  and  thereon  hangs  a  tale. 

I  am  not  at  all  clever  or  accomplished,  but  I  possess  one  real 
gilt,  people  say,  and  that  is  my  voice.  It  always  came  naturally 
to  me  to  sing;  and  one  day,  hearing  me  as  a  child,  someone 
remarked  I  sang  like  a  "  linnet,"  which  saying  my  younger 
sister  Jeanne  picked  up,  and  thenceforward  my  real  name 
Miriam  was  dropped  for  the  new  pet  one.  Later,  when  Frank 
was  at  a  high  stage  of  Tennysonian  devotion,  he  improved  it  to 
I*ynette ;  while  I,  wishing  to  be  equally  polite,  dubbed  him 
Gareth  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  our  real  names  are  well-nigh 
forgotten  by  this  time.  How  very  astonished  would  that 
brother  of  mine  (who  always  regards  me  as  a  chit)  be,  to  see 
me  quite  the  grown-up  young  lady ;   I  laugh  out  a.t  \\\&  nwj 
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"  Please  may  I  know  what  the  joke  is  ?  "  a  voice  close  to 
me  asks. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  say,  as  I  peep  over  the  side  of  the  ham- 
mock, and  see  an  eager  face  uplifted. 

Such  a  noble  face  too !  with  a  pair  of  dark  hazel  eyes,  shaded 
with  the  thickest  of  dark  lashes,  a  resolute  firm  mouth,  and  a 
thick  crop  of  curly  brown  hair.  Everyone  thinks  Kenneth 
liivers  handsome,  but  he  is  something  better  thau  that — he  haa 
such  a  straight  look,  before  which  anything  false  must  surely 
wither  away.  Just  the  look,  I  always  think,  that  Dr.  Arnold 
must  have  had,  to  cause  even  the  most  thoughtless  of  boys  to 
say,  "  It  is  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie,  he  trusts  a  fellow  so." 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  "  I  demanded,  still  craning  my 
neck  over  the  side  of  my  perch. 

"From  an  hours  fruitless  search  for  you,"  he  answers,  "andl 
think  I  should  have  passed  you  without  seeing  you  now,  if  I 
had  not  heard  a  little  laugh.  I  did  not  know  you  were  so 
ambitious.  I  wanted  a  long  walk  with  you,  and  now  nearly 
the  whole  afternoon  is  gone,"  he  ends  resentfully.  "  But  do 
come  now,  it  is  beautiful  clown  by  the  river." 

"  I  can't  get  out,"  I  say  mischievously.  For,  in  truth,  am  I 
not  longing  for  the  walk  as  much  as  he  can  be. 

"  Then  what  would  you  have  done  if  I  had  not  appeared?" 
he  asks  laughing. 

"  Remained  here  for  ever  among  the  birds,"  I  say  solemnly. 
"  It  is  one  thing  to  get  up,  I  find,  and  another  to  get  down. 
Please  will  you  unloose  the  rope  from  that  branch  ?  " 

"No  need  of  that,"  he  says  merrily,  as  it  is  only  a  "linnet*  to 
be  lowered,  and  before  I  know  what  he  is  about,  lie  has  climbed 
on  a  near  branch,  lifted  me  out  like  a  feather,  and  swung  us 
both  to  the  ground. 

"  That  difficulty  is  overcome  at  any  rate,"  he  says,  handing 
me  my  hat,  which  has  been  lying  on  the  ground,  and  then  we 
wander  off,  in  one  of  those  daily  walks  that  are  becoming  so 
wonderfully  precious  to  me,  "  under  new  magical  skies,  and 
the  strange  weather  of  an  enchanted  clime."  Presently  we 
sit  down  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  Mr.  Kivers  is  very  silent 
to-day,  so  I  sit  still,  watching  the  river  gliding  by,  and  the 
trees  all  round  turning  red,  brown,  and  golden,  with  exquisite 
autumnal  tints.     My  companion  abruptly  breaks  the  silence. 

"  Lvnette,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  something."  It  is  the 
first  time  he  has  called  me  Lynette,  though  everybody  ebe 
does,  it  seems  to  me.  That  comes,  I  suppose,  from  being  w 
small.     I  wish  I  could  grow. 

"Do  you  ?  "  I  say,  opening  my  eyes  wide.  "What  is  it  ?  If  it 
is  not  to  be  idle  I  won't  promise,  for  I  cannot  get  into  work- 
ing order  here." 

"Oh  I  'tis  nothing  so  d\ffiew\l  as  \\^?^Yx^\«*^^giniIiqji 
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and  then  adds,  "It  is  about  these  Theatricals  that  Mrs.  Brereton 
is  going  to  give  next  month.  I  am  obliged  to  go  away 
to-morrow,  and  shall  not  get  back  till  the  day  of  the  ball ;  and 
before  I  go,  I  want  you  to  promise  not  to  act  in  these."  And 
he  looks  at  me  eagerly  for  an  answer. 

But  I  only  say  "  Oh  !"  for  1  am  so  disappointed.  I  would 
hate  to  refuse  him  anything ;  but  this  is  a  trial.  I  love  acting. 
We  have  always  been  great  at  charades  at  home ;  and  I  have 
looked  forward  so  much  to  this  acting.  It  is  too  bad.  I 
don't  think  I  will  promise. 

"  Is  it  a  great  sacrifice  ?"  he  asks  anxiously.  "  I  hope  not, 
but  I  care  for  this  promise  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  know 
I  have  no  right  to  disappoint  you,  but  if  you  would  be  such  a 
kind  little  girl     .     .     .     ." 

"  I  am  not  a  little  girl/*  I  say  resentfully.  "  I  am  quite 
grown  up." 

*'  I  apologise,"  he  says  gravely,  "  and  beg  you  to  be  a  dear  self- 
sacrificing  old  lady." 

I  smile.    He  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  he  is  going  away. 

"  I  will  not  act,"  I  cry  impulsively,  and  hold  out  my  hand. 
He  catches  it  eagerly. 

"  My  darling,"  he  whispers,  and  raises  it  to  his  lips.  Then 
loosening  it,  suddenly  rises,  and  we  turn  homewards. 

"  We  will  watch  the  acting  together,"'  he  says  presently.  "  I 
do  not  approve  of  girls  acting,  but  I  expect  Lenore  will  excel 
in  it. 

"  Is  your  cousin  going  to  act  ?"  I  inquire.  "  I  shouldn't 
think  she  could  a  bit." 

"  Why  not  ?"  he  asks. 

"  She  is  too  cold  and  soulless,"  I  answer,  and  before  the  words 
are  out  of  my  mouth,  repent  me  deeply. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  he  says  wonderingly.  "  Do  you  know  it 
has  struck  me  once  or  twice  that  vou  don't  care  for  Lenore  ?" 

"  I  don't,"  I  say  dolefully. 

"I  can't  think  why,"  he  goes  on.  "  I  suppose  it  is  the  old 
story  of  Dr.  Fell.  But  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  her. 
Lenore  Fortescue  might  be,  on  occasion,  cold  or  hard,  but  I 
think  she  has  plenty  of  soul,  and  she  is  as  true  and  honourable 
as  the  day.  That  is  why  I  respect  her  so  much,  for  that  has 
always  been  the  special  virtue  I  should  need  in  a  heroine.  In 
that  characteristic  Torfrida  would  satisfy  me,"  he  adds  laugh- 
ingly, and  alluding  to  an  old  battle  between  us — I  considering 
"  Torfrida  "  perfect,  but  he  thinking  her  a  little  too  fierce.  I 
never  can  understand  a  man  loving  a  woman  in  spite  of  her 
having  deceived  him,  in  however  small  a  thing  it  might  be. 

**  I  never  had  any  ideal  heroine,  as  far  as  appearance  went," 
he  goes  on.     That  is  the  way  with  girls,  they  say.     "Had  you 
any  ideal  of  a  hero  in  the  days  of  your  extreme  'jouVXvT    kxA 
he  laughs  aloud* 
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"  I  have  still,"  I  say  gravely.  "  Then  do  describe  him,"  he 
rejoins  eagerly.  "  Was  it  of  him  you  were  thinking  when  I 
found  you  laughing  among  the  tree-tops  ?" 

"My  hero  is  very  dark,  with  black  hair,  and  a  black 
moustache.  He  is  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and  has  a  languish 
face  with  rather  melancholy  black  eyes.  He  can  be  very  fierce, 
but  is  mostly  very  kind." 

"  You  describe  him  so  accurately,  Lynette,  that  I  shall  begin 
to  think  he  is  a  real  and  not  an  ideal  hero,"  Mr.  Rivers  saw 
half  crossly. 

"  Of  course  he  is,v  I  answer  mischievously,  laughing  to 
think  how  exactly  I  have  described  u  Gareth."  I  sing  a  great 
many  songs  that  evening,  and  last  of  all,  at  Mr.  Rivers'  special 
request,  Tosti's  "  Good-bye." 

u  You  ought  not  to  finish  up  with  anything  so  sad  as  that,* 
Mrs.  Edgcumbe  says,  crossing  the  room  to  the  piano.  But  Mr. 
Rivers  interposes. 

"  It  is  the  happy  ones  who  can  afford  to  sing  it,"  he  says, 
"  and  the  music  is  beautiful." 

Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Rivers  and  I  have  a  few  words  alone. 

"  An  revolr  ;*'  not  good  bye,  "  Lynette,"  he  says,  "  and  even 
that  is  hard  enough.  Are  you  sure  your  memory  is  good  for  a 
month,  and  shall  we  meet  as  we  have  parted  ?  Promise  me, 
child." 

And  I  do  not  even  quarrel  at  the  word  child,  but  say" I 
promise."    And  so  he  goes. 

The  month  slips  swiftly  along.  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  with  my  godmother,  and  she  is  so  good  to  me. 

"  I  love  to  have  my  *  linnet '  about  the  house,"  she  says 
lovingly  to  me  one  day,  as  she  meets  me  coming  down  the 
stairs  singing.  But  the  difficulty  was  not  to  sing  in  those  days — 
my  heart  was  always  singing.  Only  one  trouble  have  I  had. 
Mr.  Beauchamp  formally  proposed  to  Mrs.  Brereton  for  me; 
but  1  cried  so  hard  when  she  told  me,  and  was  so  unhappy,  that 
she  did  all  she  could  to  soothe  me,  and  finally  promised  that  he 
should  not  speak  to  me  himself.  And  the  nice  little  man  has 
kept  his  word,  and,  I  fully  believe,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
satisfied  as  my  friend,  for  he  is  so  good  to  me.  We  are  very 
often  together,  and  he  does  everything  I  wish,  just  like  a  polite 
big  brother,  if  such  a  character  can  be  imagined  by  girls  with 
no  brothers :  (I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  by  those  who  have  any!) 

To-day  is  Tuesday,  and  to-night  is  the  ball.  On  Thursday 
are  the  theatricals.  Mr.  Rivers  is  coming  with  some  friend*  « 
his,  living  about  five  miles  off.  Suppose  something  happened 
to  keep  him  away,  how  dreadful  it  would  be !  Grown-up  person 
as  I  protest  I  am,  I  know  I  should  act  like  a  baby  if  anything 
so  miserable  was  the  case.  The  day  began  beautifully  kit  me, 
I  had  a  loving  letter  from  ttyo*\i£t  \  %sAiwn!L<iaretii  a  cabinet 
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photograph  of  himself.  He  was  taken  at  Stilliard's,  and  does 
look  so  handsome.  He  has  worn  for  the  occasion  a  high 
"masher  "  collar,  over  which  I  have  already  indulged  in  many  a 
laugh.  I  shall  certainly  write  and  quench  that  dear  boy's 
conceit,  by  saying  he  looks  choked ! 

The  longed-for  evening  comes  at  last,  and  I  prepare  for  the 
ball  with  delight.  My  dress,  my  godmother's  gift,  (surely  my 
godmother  rivals  Cinderella's  fairy  one  of  old)  is  of  beautiful 
shimmering  white  brocade,  gracefully  trimmed  with  exquisite 
aoft  lace.  From  the  left  shoulder  trails  a  spray  of  white  flowers, 
tuberoses,  stephanotis,  lilies  of  the  valley  and  what-not,  inter- 
mingled with  maidenhair  fern.  Never  have  I  felt  so  important! 
I  survey  myself  with  satisfaction  in  the  long  pier-glass,  and 
know  that  I  am  looking  my  best.  The  only  sorrow  of  my 
attendant  Abigail  is  the  obstinacy  of  my  plentiful  hair  to  "  lie 
straight,"  as  she  puts  it,  but  that  does  not  distress  me,  for  I 
happened  to  know  those  unruly  ripples  and  curls  find  favour  in 
a  certain  pair  of  grey  eyes. 

A  tap  comes  at  the  door,  and  a  box  is  handed  in,  which, 
opened,  reveals  an  exquisite  bouquet.  I  glance  quickly  at  the 
card,  "  With  Mr.  Beauchamp's  compliments."  My  heart  sinks. 
But  quarter  of  an  hour  later  another  bouquet  comes,  the  right 
one  this  time.  The  first  is  tossed  recklessly  aside,  and  life  is  all 
rose-coloured  again.  Then  my  godmother  comes  in,  looks  at 
me  approvingly,  and  clasps  round  my  neck  a  circlet  of  pearls. 

"Indulge  an  old  woman  in  her  whims,  child,"  she  says 
brusquely,  as  I  remonstrate  at  all  these  gifts.  "  They  are  yours, 
and  may  they  be  a  talisman  to  keep  away  all  real  tears."  Then, 
catching  sight  of  my  last  bouquet,  (oh !  how  thankful  am  I  that 
the  other  hidden  among  laces  escapes  her  quick  eyes !)  she 
drowns  my  thanks  by  quickly  asking,  "  Who  sent  you  that  ?" 

I  turn  away  under  pretence  of  arranging  a  rebellious  little 
curl  as  I  answer. 

"  Humph,"  she  says  sharply,  "  Kenneth  Rivers  has  no  right 
to  indulge  in  such  ways,  in  his  fettered  condition,"  and  so 
aaying,  walks  out  of  the  room.  I  wonder  vaguely  what  she  can 
mean.  I  suppose  he  must  be  poor,  still  I  have  often  heard  him 
speak  of  his  estate,  and  the  good  he  hopes  to  do  to  his  tenants. 

Soon  it  slips  out  of  my  mind.  I  dismiss  the  maid  and  then 
catching  sight  of  Gareth's  photograph  I  say  lovingly,  "  I  wish 
you  were  here,  dear  old  fellow,"  and  stick  it  up  on  the  mantle- 
piece  for  him  to  see  me ! 

Mrs.  Edgcumbe  comes  running  in  to  inquire  whether  I  am 
ready. 

"  From  Mr.  Beauchamp,  of  course,"  she  says  gaily,  glancing 
at  the  bouquet.     "  Lynette,  are  you  really  engaged  to  him  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  answer  angrily.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

u  Don't  be  so  furious,  dear,"  she  says  softly.    "It  \&  geurafi^ 
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reported  so.  I  meant  no  harm."  And  then  we  go  downstairs. 
Mr.  Kivers  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  my 
bliss  is  complete ! 

How  I  do  enjoy  myself!  Not  a  cloud  comes  to  mar  the 
perfection  of  the  night.  I  think  few  girls  have  had  such  un- 
alloyed happiness  even  at  their  first  ball.  Mr.  Beauchamp  is 
disappointed  at  the  non-appearance  of  his  bouquet,  but  luckily 
he  misunderstands  the  case. 

"  I  ought  to  have  taken  care  to  be  first,"  he  says  mournfully. 
"  I  am  afraid  mine  was  late." 

I  suppose  he  thinks  that  is  the  form  of  "  bouquet  etiquette,1* 
and  do  not  undeceive  him. 

"  You  are  too  happy,  Lynette,"  my  godmother  says  warningly 
to  me,  as  I  stop  to  tell  her  how  madly  I  am  enjoying  myself, 
but  I  only  laugh.  I  am  sure  I  dance  half  the  dances  with  Mr. 
Rivers.  The  last  but  one  is  ours,  and  as  it  ends,  he  leads  me 
to  a  secluded  corner  in  the  further  conservatory,  which  is 
prettily  lit  up  with  Chinese  lanterns.  Here  we  find  two  chairs 
half  hidden  by  great  bushes  of  myrtle. 

"  How  sweet  the  flowers  are  to-night,''  I  say,  as  Mr.  Kivers 
carefully  wraps  my  cloak  round  me,  but  he  doesn't  answer ;  and 
as  he  takes  my  hand  in  his,  I  feel  my  heart  stop,  for  I  meet 
his  eyes,  and  see  what  is  coming. 

"  My  own  love,"  he  whispers,  and  then  suddenly  stops,  for 
steps  approach,  and  right  on  to  our  corner  come  a  couple — 
Miss  Fortescue,  radiant  in  old  gold,  and  Captain  Shorthouse, 
a  devoted  admirer  of  hers.  They  sit  down  quite  close  to  us, 
and  very  soon  my  partner  for  the  next  dance  comes  to  claim 
me.  After  that  I  only  see  Mr.  Kivers  in  a  crowd,  and  soon  the 
last  visitor  has  departed,  and  the  last  echo  of  wheels  &ded 
away  in  the  distance. 

Half  an  hour  later,  wrapped  in  my  dressing  gown,  I  am 
lazily  brushing  my  hair  before  the  fire  in  my  own  room,  when 
a  tap  at  the  door  disturbs  my  happy  thoughts.  Opening  it,  to 
my  surprise  I  find  Miss  Fortescue. 

"Excuse  this  untimely  visit,  Miss  Hastings,"  she  says 
courteously,  but  coldly ;  "  but  our  theatricals  threaten  to  be 
a  complete  failure.  Miss  Bertram  has  a  very  severe  cold,  and 
cannot  possibly  take  her  part,  so  unless  a  singer  will  come 
forward,  the  whole  affair  must  fall  through.  Major  Brady,  who 
you  know  is  stage  manager,  has  begged  me  to  urge  you  to 
come  to  the  rescue." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  seem  so  ungracious,"  I  answer  steadily* 
"  but  for  no  consideration  can  I  act  in  these  theatricals.  It  is 
impossible." 

Miss   Fortescue  urges  me  to  relent,  and  represents  hov 
selfish  and  unkind  my  refusal  vould  appear,  but  I  am  firm. 
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Of  course,  I  am  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Major,"  she 
says  at  last,  rising  to  go.  "  Personally,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
importunate/' 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  appear  so  disobliging,"  I  reiterate,  "  and 
can  say  no  more."  As  she  holds  out  her  hands  to  the  blazing. 
fire,  she  catches  sight  of  Gareth's  photograph. 

u  What  a  remarkably  handsome  face,"  she  says ;  then,  as  I 
colour  up  with  pleasure,  she  looks  at  me  with  more  interest 
than  she  has  yet  vouchsafed  me,  and  says,  "  Is  it  your  .  .  . 
Gareth  ?" 

I  resent  the  impertinence  of  the  question,  but  do  not 
show  it. 

"  Yes,"  I  say  smiling,  and  laugh  to  myself,  as  I  think  what 
fan  it  will  be  to  write  to  tell  Gareth  how  he  was  mistaken  for 
m  lover.  Then  she  freezes  again,  and  with  an  icy  good  nighty 
goes. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Brereton  keeps  me  with  her.  She 
wants  my  help  in  finding  out  a  new  pattern  in  some  work  she 
is  doing.  I  am  not  altogether  unwilling,  for  though  I  kuow 
Mr.  Rivers  will  be  over,  I  feel  terribly  shy  at  meeting  him- 
He  is  here,  I  see,  already — for  my  godmothers  boudoir  overlooks 
a  good  part  of  the  wood;  and  as  we  sit  there,  he  and  Miss 
Kortescue  pass  along  the  lawn  and  disappear  among  the 
trees. 

"  I  wonder  when  that  match  will  come  off,"  my  godmother 
says  musingly.  "  I  don't  envy  Kenneth  Rivers  !  Two  years 
ago  they  were  said  to  be  engaged.  I  wonder  they  have  not 
settled  matters  by  this  time." 

*'  But  I  thought  she  was  almost  engaged  to  Captain  Short- 
house,"  I  say  quietly,  laughing  to  myself  as  1  think  how  little 
of  the  truth  my  companion  guesses. 

u  Oh  dear,  no !"  she  answers  briskly.  "  That  is  nothing 
serious.  Lenore  Fortescue  and  Kenneth  Rivers  are  only 
enjoying  their  days  of  freedom,  before  the  final  knot  is  tied^ 
Their  families  have  arranged  it  years  ago,  and  their  estates  lie 
close  together  in  Worcestershire ;  they  will  be  exceedingly 
rich." 

Not  a  misgiving  enters  my  heart,  for  don't  I  kuow  !  But 
surely  here  may  be  an  explanation  of  Miss  Fortescue's  cold- 
ness to  me.  My  godmother  goes  on  :  "  He  is  far  too  good  for 
her.  She  is  only  an  icicle,  while  he  has  a  heart.  Still  it  may 
be  all  for  the  best  that  he  is  not  remarkably  fond  of  her,  for, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Kenneth  Rivers  has  a  terribly  jealous  temper 
of  his  own." 

At  lunch  I  see  Mr.  Rivers,  and  at  the  end  he  hangs  about 
me ;  but  my  godmother  carries  me  off  with  her,  as  she  wants 
my  help  in  a  shopping  expedition.  So  we  drive  oft,  Mrs- 
Edgcumbe  with  us.    It  is  quite  dusk  when  'we  corns  \ra^«>«&^ 
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as  I  go  upstairs  I  peep  into  the  library  to  see  if  anyone  is 
there.  Two  figures  are  dimly  visible  in  the  large  bow-window  at 
the  further  end,  and  as  I  near  the  door,  I  hear  distinctly  3Ir. 
Kivers"  voice.  I  am  surprised,  for  I  heard  him  say  he  was 
going  back  to  his  friends  directly  after  lunch ;  but  I  am  more 
than  surprised  at  the  next  word. 

"  Miss  Lynette  Hastings  is  a  clever,  heartless  flirt,  and  a 
consummate  actress !"  I  stand  motionless,  then  creep  noise- 
lessly away.  As  I  reach  the  second  landing,  1  hear  someone 
come  out  of  the  library,  and  with  a  lingering  half-hope  that  1 
have  been  mistaken,  I  bend  forward  to  see.  But  no !  It  is  Mr. 
Kivers,  and  a  moment  later  Miss  Fortescue  comes  out,  and  up 
the  stairs  I  fly  wildly  to  my  own  room,  lock  the  door,  and  try 
to  think  ;  but  I  dare  not  do  even  that.  All  trust,  all  hope  iu 
life,  seem  tumbling  down  in  one  great  wreck.  One  thought 
predominates  all  others — "He  has  flirted  with  me  for  a  few  days1 
enjoyment.     It  was  all  in  mockery.      No  one  must  ever  know.* 

I  have  been  scarcely  five  minutes  here,  and  still  feel  stunned, 
when  Mrs.  Edgcumbe  comes  hurrying  in. 

"  My  dear  Lynette,  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere, 
but,"  stopping  suddenly,  "  are  you  ill?"  she  enquires.  "You  are 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  look  as  if  you  met  a  ghost." 

"  Ghosts  don't  walk  by  day,"  I  answer.  "  You  know  I  am 
not  used  to  balls,  and  have  not  yet  recovered  last  night's  dis- 
sipation." 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  goes  on,  "  you  must  really  help  us  in  this 
acting.  I  have  just  seen  Major  Brady,  and  I  really  fear  for 
his  sanity  (laughing).  But,  seriously,  we  cannot  get  a  soul  to 
take  Miss  Bertram's  place.  The  Major  has  spent  all  the  day 
telegraphing  to  those  he  knew  suitable,  and  not  one  can  come. 
Mrs.  Brereton  hopes  you  will  get  over  your  nervousness  for  all 
our  sakes ;  and,  indeed,  Lynette,  it  is  a  most  awkward  jwsitioo 
to  be  in.  All  those  visitors  coming,  and  a  principal  part  with 
no  one  to  take  it.  Do  come  to  the  rescue,"  she  adds  per- 
suasively, but  is,  I  know,  very  much  surprised  when  I  answer 
quietly,  "  Very  well,  I  will." 

"  You  are  a  dear,"  she  says  warmly,  kisses  me  rapturously, 
and  tries  not  to  show  her  great  surprise  at  her  easy  victory. 
"  Here  is  the  book  with  your  part  marked.  All  your  dresses 
are  ready ;  I  will  send  them  up ;  and  as  you  and  Miss  Bertram 
are  very  much  of  a  size,  they  will  need  very  little  alteration; 
and  what  little  there  is,  your  own  maid  and  mine  will  soon 
finish.  The  dress  rehearsal  is  at  nine  ;  but  can  you  possibly 
manage  to  go  down  at  eight,  and  try  each  part  you  have  to 
take  before  Major  Brady?" 

So  I  set  to  work  to  learn  my  part,  which  luckily  I  almost 

know  from  hearing  Mrs.  Edgcumbe  and  others  their  parts ;  and 

at  seven  I  am  ready.    I  amveT^T^TNo\^b\itI«eethat  they  are 
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pleased  with  my  acting.  As  to  Major  Brady,  he  swears  eternal 
devotion  to  me.  Next  day  is  a  very  busy  one.  We  finish 
decorating  the  big  hall,  and  I  feel  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement.  When  the  evening  draws  near,  I  get 
terribly  nervous.  A  beautiful  spray  of  white  flowers  is  brought 
me  from  Mr.  Eivers,  and  that  nearly  upsets  me.  "  The  traitor," 
I  say  to  myself,  passionately,  and  toss  them  away. 

In  the  first  scene  I  appear  as  a  supposed  village  maiden,  clad  in 
white,my  hair  in  one  long  braid.  Mrs.  Edgcumbe  helps  me  to  get 
ready,  and,  seeing  my  state,  dreads,  I  am  sure,  a  complete  break- 
down. But  once  on  the  stage,  I  am  all  right ;  my  old  love  of 
acting  comes  to  my  aid,  and  I  feel  that  I  surpass  myself.  My 
voice  is  in  capital  form,  and  I  am  the  success  of  the  evening. 
I  wonder  if  many  successes  are  won  with  such  a  despairing 
heart.  All  the  time  I  am  conscious  of  a  white  angry  face,  that 
I  only  looked  at  once,  but  know  it  is  still  there.  Directly  the 
acting  is  over,  I  beg  off  supper,  pleading  the  truth — a  wretched 
headache.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  insists  upon  coming  away  with 
me.  On  the  stairs  Mr.  Kivers  is  standing.  He  gives  me  no 
greeting,  but  catching  my  arm  almost  roughly,  says  fiercely, 
**  Why  did  you  do  it  ?"  1  am  enraged  at  his  daring  to  question 
me  after  his  own  treachery ;  so,  drawing  myself  up  to  my 
greatest  height,  and  shaking  off  his  touch  as  if  it  stung,  I 
answer  coldly,  u  Because  I  wished  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  as  to  my 
capabilities  in  acting,  and  because  a  foolish  promise  is  better 
broken  than  kept."  Then  I  pass  on  quickly.  Mrs.  Edgcumbe  is 
waiting  for  me  a  little  higher  up,  and  looks  somewhat  surprised. 
A  sleepless  night  leaves  me  with  a  terrible  headache,  and  the 
morning  finds  me  unable  to  move.  My  godmother  is  in  great 
distress  about  me.  In  the  evening  I  am  something  better, 
and  Mrs.  Edgcumbe  and  my  godmother  come  and  talk  to  me  a 
little. 

a  We  miss  you  sadly,  Lynette,"  the  former  says.  "The  house 
is  getting  quite  empty  ;  half  the  guests  are  gone,  and  all  were 
so  sorry  to  hear  you  were  knocked  up.  Everyone  was  delighted 
with  your  acting.  Indeed  it  was  all  a  success,  except  Miss 
Fortescue's  last  part.  She  is  too  cold  to  act  a  betrothed  girl's 
happiness." 

"  She  will  get  practice  in  it  now,"  my  godmother  says  drily. 
**  She  went  off  this  afternoon,  and  I  suppose  the  parting  was 
too  great  a  trial  to  Mr.  Eivers,  for  he  went  with  her;  and  when 
she  said  good-bye  to  me,  she  announced  their  formal  engage- 
ment.    I  am  afraid  I  gave  her  cold  congratulations." 

Soon  after  my  visitors  leave  me  to  "quiet,"  as  they  say. 
Acting  is  unnecessary,  and  I  face  my  great  sorrow.  Happily 
tears  come  to  my  relief,  and  I  give  way  to  a  passionate  outburst 
of  grief. 
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Part  II. 

"So  large  mirth  lived,  and  (Jareth  won  the  iiue^t." 

More  than  three  years  have  passed  since  I  indulged  in  that 
wild  weeping,  and  I  have  never  visited  Halwill  Manor  since.  I 
have  spent  months  with  my  godmother  at  the  sea-side  and  in 
London ;  and  it  is  to  her  unfailing  kindness  that  1  owe 
my  present  journeying  in  Italy,  for  she  has  insisted  upon  send- 
ing me  abroad  with  some  friends  of  hers,  a  Mr.  and  Mr*. 
Brabazon  and  their  two  daughters.  We  are  at  Florence  now, 
and  I  am  enjoying  this  first  trip  to  the  Continent  immensely. 
Not  with  the  same  enjoyment  as  of  old — that  could  scarcely  be 
expected.  We  pay  dearly  for  the  first  experience  of  treachery 
and  untruth.  The  old  delusions  of  hope  and  faith  die  hard, 
and  since  that  visit  three  years  ago,  something  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  my  life !  nothing  has  been  so  bright  again.  At 
twenty-one  I  am  a  determined  **  old  maid."1  Mr.  Beauchamp 
came  to  see  me  at  my  own  home,  and  put  the  same  question 
as  before,  this  time  to  me ;  and  one  or  two  others  have  followed 
suit,  but  I  have  no  love  left.  I  will  not  judge  others,  but  for 
myself  I  know  that  Prince  Goldenheart  could  come  but  once. 
Meantime  we  are  delighted  with  the  wonderful  "  City  of  Lilies," 
and  to  add  to  our  content,  (iareth  has  been  able  to  join  us  here, 
and  has  been  with  us  for  some  weeks. 

May  Brabazon  and  I  are  just  the  same  age,  and  very  similar 
in  our  tastes.  So  it  often  happens  that  we  pair  off  in  our  sight- 
seeing expeditions.  Since  (fareth/s  arrival  the  duett  has 
developed  into  a  trio  ;  and  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  whether  it 
is  all  brotherly  love  that  causes  him  to  dog  our  steps  so 
mnvearyingly.  At  present  we  three  are  at  one  of  the  salon 
windows  of  our  hotel,  the  Milano,  in  the  Via  dei  Ceritai\i: 
and,  with  heads  well  out,  are  watching  with  great  interest  a 
sight  well  known  to  visitors  in  Florence,  the  American  who 
drives  his  team  of  sixteen  horses  through  the  busy  streets. 
Now  he  is  returning  from  his  usual  drive  in  the  Boboli  Gardens, 
and,  contrary  to  custom,  one  of  his  steeds  showed  signs  of  rest- 
lessness. History  saith  that  once  upon  a  time  this  ambitions 
Jehu  drove  twenty-four  horses ;  but  one  day,  the  front  ones 
knocked  down  and  killed  an  old  woman  in  one  street,  while 
the  driver,  still  in  the  other  street,  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
catastrophe !  After  this  he  was  bidden  to  lower  his  number 
to  sixteen. 

That  excitement  over,  we  hasten  to  join  the  rest  of  our  party 

at  a  sunset  service  at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Novella.    We 

pass  a  funeral  on  the  way.     Such  a  strange  procession,  the 

black  shrouded  figures  of  the  "  miswicm^dia  "  guild  giving  a 

most  weird  effect. 
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At  the  church  the  singing  is  beautiful,  and  a  bare-footed 
nonk  with  dark  ascetic  face,  declaims  passionately  to  a  sympa- 
thetic crowd.  May  and  I  love  to  haunt  the  services,  and  to  watch 
;he  brightly  clad  folk  (such  a  contrast  to  a  sombre  English 
arowd)  with  their  expressive  faces.  Our  knowledge  of  Italian 
b  as  yet  too  small  to  be  able  to  follow  the  fiery  words  of  the 
preacher,  but  some  of  the  subtle  influence  of  enthusiasm 
touches  us,  as  many  an  English  sermon  would  not.  I  think 
we  have  gone  over  nearly  every  spot  of  Florence,  and  oh !  the 
lever-ending  interest  of  that  marvellous  city !  We  have 
xmdered  over  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  Spanish  chapel  as 
nterpreted  by  that  seer,  Ruskin,  and  have  delighted  in  the 
leautiful  churches,  especially  in  that  of  Santa  Croce,  the 
'Pantheon  of  Modern  Italy,"  immortalised  by  the  ashes  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Galileo.  A  tardy  acknowledgement,  in  the 
farm  of  a  beautiful  monument  by  Ricci,  has  been  made  to  the 
freat  Dante,  the  "  greatest  glory  of  Florence,"  whom,  living, 
hey  made  an  exile.  His  bones  lie  far  away  from  his  beloved 
nrth-place,  carefully  guarded  by  the  people  of  Ravenna,  among 
rhom  he  died.  With  great  interest  we  have  traced  the  house 
■epresented  as  the  home  of  our  favourite  heroine,  Komola, 
pictured  her  marriage  at  Santa  Croce,  and,  standing  on  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  recalled  that  terrible  race  for  life,  and  final 
plunge  of  the  pleasure-loving  Tito.  In  the  cloisters  of  the 
Spanish  chapel,  partly  erased  by  the  hands  of  Time,  we  dis- 
covered on  tomb-stoues  the  names  of  many  a  Bardi,  evidently 
in  old  Florentine  family.  We  have  wandered  with  delight 
ihrough  the  long  corridors  of  San  Marco,  and  gazed  with 
wonder  at  the  pictures  which  illumine  the  tiny  cells,  those 
relics  of  the  saintly  life  of  the  pure-hearted  monk,  Fra  Angelico. 

"  The  limner  cowled,  who  never  moved  him  hand, 
Till  he  had  steeped  his  inmost  soul  in  prayer." 

lud  we  have  lingered  times  without  number  amid  the  wonder- 
ul  art  treasures  heaped  together  in  the  world-famed  galleries 
if  Uffizi  and  Pitti,  and — we  love  Florence. 

We  are  late  this  evening,  and  have  to  make  desperate  speed 
:o  get  ready  for  dinner.  We  young  ones  enjoy  greatly  the 
able  cVhute,  we  see  such  strange  people.  Last  night,  a  most 
ireadful  American  sat  next  to  us,  and  his  conversation  was 
ippalling.  He  said  he  had  "done "'  Venice  one  day,  and  "done" 
Some,  including  the  catacombs,  the  next.  He  left  no  time  at 
ill  for  getting  from  place  to  place,  so  I  suppose  the  witch  of 
proverbial  celebrity  must  have  come  to  his  aid,  with  the  unfail- 
ng  broom-stick.  He  capped  all  his  other  tales  by  a  marvel- 
ous account  of  a  shipwreck,  after  which  he  and  his  mother 
were  alone  in  a  boat  on  the  ocean  for  seven  weeks,  without 
tnything  to  eat  or  drink.  To-night,  Gareth  sits  between  May 
xtd  me,  and  as  this  would  make  the  American  my  Tkfe\^etao\v£<>\ 
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am  relieved  to  find  the  seat  empty.  However,  half-way  through 
dinner,  two  young  men  come  in  hurriedly,  and  fill  up  the 
empty  places.  They  are  deep  in  conversation,  one  is  a  French- 
man, the  other  evidently  an  Englishman,  for  I  hear  an  answer 
in  atrocious  French.  I  glance  round  with  amusement,  and,  to 
my  horror,  recognise  Mr.  Rivera  as  my  neighbour.  For  a 
moment  the  room,  and  everything  in  it,  seems  to  swim  round 
me ;  then,  with  a  mighty  effort,  I  regain  calmness.  He  is  talk- 
ing intently  to  his  neighbour,  and  has  evidently  not  recognised 
me.  If  only  the  dinner  would  pass  without  his  doing  soT 
How  long  the  minutes  are  !  Still  there  seems  hope.  Then,  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  waiter,  in  handing  me  a  delicious 
vanilla-ice,  with  strange  awkwardness,  lands  it  on  my  black 
satin  dress.  A  series  of  violent  ejaculations  expressive  of 
Italian  woe  causes  my  neighbour  to  turn  round  and  come  t«> 
my   help. 

"  Allow  me,"  he  says,  bringing  his  handkerchief  gallantly 
forward.  Then  he  recognises  me,  and  flushes  the  deepest 
crimson.  Luckily  here,  Gareth,  on  my  other  side,  catching 
sight  of  the  catastrophe,  cries,  "  Hallo,  Lynette,  any  serious 
damage  ?"  And  as  he  bends  over  and  rubs  at  the  refractory 
stain,  Mr.  Rivers  turns  quickly  away.  When  we  rise  to  go,  my 
party  moves  towards  the  salon  as  usual.  I  try  to  escape, 
pleading  a  headache,  but  they  press  me  to  go  in  for  a  short 
time,  and  it  would  be  too  singular  to  refuse.  I  only  trust  that 
Mr.  Rivers  will  not  come  in  too. 

My  mind  is  in  a  strange  whirl,  and  sways  between  bitterness 
and  surprise — bitterness  that  the  old  wound  should  thus  un- 
expectedly have  been  torn  open  again,  and  surprise  at  such  a 
strange  meeting  in  this  far-oil' land.  1  wonder  what  he  is  doing 
here  ?  Where  is  his  wife  ?  I  fear  I  make  a  very  poor  listener 
to  a  dear  old  lady  who  is  pouring  all  her  troubles  into  my  un- 
heeding ear.  Soon  I  am  pressed  to  sing,  and  "  The  Better 
Land  "  is  chosen  for  me.  As  I  am  singing  the  first  verse,  Mr. 
Rivers  and  his  companion  enter  the  room.  Somehow  I  get 
through  it ;  then,  refusing  to  sing  again,  I  resume  my 
conversation  with  my  old  lady.  Presently  Mr.  Rivers  comes 
straight  across  to  me. 

"  It  is  long  since  I  heard  you  sing,"  he  remarked,  by  way  of 
greeting.  "  You  must  feel  thoroughly  sympathetic  in  this  land 
of  song.''  How  vividly  the  remembrance  of  the  night  of  the 
theatricals,  the  last  time  he  "heard  me  sing,"  is  with  me. 
With  an  effort  I  answer,  coldlv.  Then  he  asks  after  Mrs. 
Brereton,  the  Beauchamps,  and  others,  and  a  broken  sort  of 
conversation  is  kept  up.  Then  Gareth, disturbed  in  his  devoted 
attentions  to  May,  by  the  sight  of  a  stranger  monopolising  me — 
can  anyone  explain  why  brothers  are  always  so  furious  with  any 
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man  who  talks  much  to  their  sisters,  and  yet  so  fiercely  resent 
it  when  the  brothers  of  the  girls  they  talk  to  adopt  the  same 
attitude  ? — comes  towards  me. 

"  Your  husband  is  looking  for  you,"  Mr.  Rivers  says  quietly ; 
and  I  look  at  him  in  mute  surprise.  Is  he  mad  ?  Then  I 
recollect  myself  and  remember  that  it  is  not  a  very  strange 
mistake,  as  Gareth  and  I  are  as  unlike  as  two  people  possibly 
could  be. 

So  as  Grareth  asks,  "  How  is  the  headache,  Lynette  ?"  I  say 
quickly,  "My  brother,  Mr.  Rivers.  Gareth,  this  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine/' 

Mr. Rivers  flushes  hotly.  We  all  talk  a  little,  and  then  I  feel 
I  must  screw  up  my  courage  to  be  ordinarily  polite.  So,  with  a 
mighty   effort,    I    inquire,  "  How   is  Mrs.  Rivers?"     With   a 

rzled  look,  Mr.  Rivers  answers,  "  My  mother  has  been  dead 
many  years." 

u  I  meant  your  wife,"  I  explain. 

" 1  am  not  married,"  he  answers  simply ;  and  now  it  is  my 
turn  to  look  foolish.  Gareth  looks  on  with  some  surprise,  and 
soon  we  say  good  night,  and  go  up  stairs.  How  strange  life  is ! 
I  feel  quite  bewildered.  Here,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  at  an 
hotel  dinner,  we  two  meet  again,  and  he  not  married.  How 
can  that  be  ?  Where  is  Miss  Fortescue  ?  A  hundred  questions 
go  whirling  through  my  brain,  driving  away  all  sleep. 

"  How  true  he  looks  !  How  can  he  manage  to  hide  such  a 
treacherous  heart  under  so  noble  a  bearing .  If  i  could  only 
believe  that  I  was  mistaken  !  But  I  know  I  was  not.  Was  he 
not  engaged  to  Miss  Fortescue  the  very  next  day  ?" 

The  following  days  are  very  painful  ones  to  me.  Mr.  Rivers 
appears  wherever  we  go,  and  attaches  himself  to  me  as  in  the 
old  days,  and  no  one  can  help  it,  unless  I  tell  them  the  whole 
story,  and  that  is  impossible.  One  thing  I  can  arrange — I 
never  see  him  alone.  I  have  told  May  something  of  the  past, 
and  the  true  little  soul,  in  spite  of  Gareth's  manu3uvres,  is 
ever  by  my  side.  I  am  longing  to  leave  Florence.  I  feel  I 
cannot  bear  the  strain  that  is  put  upon  me  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  man  I  loved.  Aye,  and  love  now ;  for  though 
I  despise  myself  for  it,  though  I  hate  myself  for  it,  I  know  it  is 
so,  and  that  his  footstep  is  sufficient  to  waken  again  the 
feelings  of  those  golden  days  when  life  seemed  too  happy. 
I  often  wonder  where  Miss  Fortescue  is,  whether  married  or 
not,  and  whether  he  threw  her  over,  or  she  him.  Her  name 
has  never  been  mentioned  between  us,  and,  indeed,  with  a  kind 
of  tacit  consent,  no  reference  is  made  to  our  former  acquaint- 
ance. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brabazon  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  welcome  him  warmly  whenever  they  meet,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  my  misery.  So  faithful  May  lias  suddenly  grov*i\ 
Tery  tired  of  Florence. 
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"  I  am  longing  to  get  to  Venice,  mother,"  she  says  con- 
tinually, and,  like  the  importunate  widow  of  old,  she  gains  her 
point,  and  it  is  arranged  for  us  to  leave  Florence  in  a  week. 
Two  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  our  departure,  we  all  (except 
Millicent,  who  is  laid  up  with  a  headache)  sally  forth  for  a 
farewell  visit  to  San  Marco.  Mr.  Rivers  joins  us  as  usual. 
Arrived  at  the  Piazza  di  San  -Marco,  where  the  band  is  playing, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brabazon  sit  down  to  rest,  while  we  four  enter 
the  old  monastery.  We  keep  carefully  together  for  some  time; 
but  somehow  in  those  long  corridors,  May  and  Gareth  disappear, 
and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Rivers  and  I  are  alone.  We  are  in 
the  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  longest  corridor,  Savonarola's 
room  of  old,  and  stand  before  the  portrait  of  that  grand  man 
who  sought  so  diligently  after  the  higher  life,  and  who,  on  the 
canvas,  seems  only  a  coarse-looking  monk  ;  but  there  we  can 
only  trace  the  features,  and  not  the  soul  which  transfigured 
them. 

**  What  a  contrast  to  the  face  of  Fra  Angelico,"'  I  say 
hurriedly,  for  I  am  feeling  nervous.  "  Surely  this  is  a  striking 
example  of 

"The  pathos  exquisite  of  lively  minds 
Hi«i  in  harsh  form.'' 

that  "  George  Eliot  "  speaks  of;  and  then  I  am  conscious  that 
Mr.  Rivers  is  not  studying  Savonarola's  face  at  all,  but  is 
looking  at  me  as  once  he  did,  years  ago,  in  that  sweetly- 
scented  eunservatorv. 

" Lynette,  I  cannot  go  on  like  this,"  he  says  hoarsely. 
4i  Have  you  no  pity  ?  Answer  me  one  thing,  Were  you  or  were 
vou  not  engaged  while  von  were  at  Halwill  Manor?  But  no! 
do  not  answer  n;e  that.  Let  the  past  be  past,  only  give  me 
some  hope  for  the  present  or  future.  Do  not  give  me  up  again 
to  that  battle  of  misery  and  despair.     Lynette,  are  you  engaged 

HO/''  f 

"  I  have  n^ver  been  engaged,"  I  answer  steadily.  4i  But  you 
have  no  right  to  ask  me  such  a  question."    And  I  turn  away. 

He,  however,  seizes  my  hands,  and  says  almost  fiercely, 
"Right!  I  hart*  the  right;  the  right  of  my  life's  one  love; 
and  you  must  know  it.  You  know  that  my  love  was  yours,  in 
those  days  at  Halwill  Manor.  You  know  that  my  happiness 
was  in  your  hands,  though  I  had  not  said  it  in  so  many  words, 
because  I  could  not  in  honour/' 

"  Did  you  guide  your  conduct  as  well  as  your  words  by  rules  of 
honour,''  J  ask  scornfully,  as  I  wrest  my  hands  from  bis 
grasp.     "  Where  is  Miss  Fortescue  ?" 

He  reddens  as  he  answers,  %'I  deserve  that  thrust,  and  much 
more.  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  Lenore  then,  only  of  a 
promise  made  to  my  old  infirm  father.  My  brother  had  a  moat 
miserable  history.     He  Y^arne  ex^sp^L  to  a  girl  whom  he 
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passionately  loved.  She  jilted  him,  and  wrecked  his  life.  At 
the  time,  I  was  a  boy ;  but  my  father,  overwhelmed  with  grief 
at  the  terrible  fate  of  my  brother,  made  me  promise  never  to 
become  engaged  without  first  telling  him.  Words  of  love  were 
often  on  my  lips,  Lynette.  It  is  difficult  to  be  silent  when  the 
heart  is  full.  I  felt  I  should  not  be  worthy  of  you,  if,  even  for 
your  dear  sake,  I  broke  my  word.  So  I  hurried  off  to  Mentone, 
where  my  father  was,  gained  his  consent  and  blessing,  and 
hurried  back  full  of  hope.  I  tried  to  tell  you  of  my  love  the 
night  of  the  ball,  and  came  over  to  find  you  the  next  day ; 
and  then  was  met  with  the  overwhelming  news  that  you  were 
reported  to  be  engaged  to  Mr.  Beauchamp,  and  that  in  reality 
you  were  only  flirting  all  round,  as  you  were  engaged  before 
you  came  near  Halwili  Manor.  I  wouldn't  believe  it,  Lynette. 
I  felt  wild,  and  then  Lenore  told  me  that  you  had  owned  it  to 
her,  even  shown  her  his  photograph  ;" — I  give  a  start,  I  see  it  all 
now — "  and  he  was  very  dark,  she  said,  with  black  eyes,  black 
hair,  and  black  moustache,  just  your  description  of  your  hero, 
Lynette.  Do  you  remember,  in  that  path  by  the  riverside  ?" — I 
remember  it ;  how  things  have  worked  against  me !  but  he  goes 
on — "  Then  I  was  mad.  I  said  it  could  not  be ;  that  if  it 
were  so,  I  could  never  believe  in  a  woman  again,  and  that  you 
were  the  most  cruel  flirt  living.  Still  I  felt  it  could  not  be  true, 
and  I  sent  you  the  flowers  I  had  meant  for  you,  and  then  you 
know  the  rest,"  he  adds  with  a  break  in  his  voice.  "  You  did 
not  wear  them,  and  you  broke  your  promise  to  me.  It  was 
hard  for  me,  Lynette,  and  still  all  seems  dark.  You  say  you 
were  never  engaged,  so  there  must  have  been  some  terrible 
mistake  somewhere.  But  never  mind  the  past;  give  me  a  little 
hope,  my  own  darling,  that  I  may  win  you  yet.  Blot  out  the 
misery  and  despair  the  three  last  years  have  brought  me,  by 
one  sweet  word  of  hope."  And  he  tries  once  more  to  take  my 
hand,  but  I  stand  resolutely  back. 

u  You  told  me  once,"  I  say,  and  my  voice  gains  steadiness  as 
I  go  on,  "  that  the  one  thing  you  could  not  forgive  in  a  woman 
was  deceit,  and  I  will  not  willingly  help  you  to  be  untrue  to 
your  early  ideal.  You  must  hear  my  story  now,  for  you  must 
believe  I  deceived  you  about  the  acting."  Then  I  tell  him  all 
the  trivial  things  that  led  to  most  real  misery.  My  love  for 
Gareth,  and  my  describing  him  as  my  hero ;  then  his  photo, 
and  Miss  Fortescue's  impertinent  question  and  my  joking 
answer;  and  finally  his  overheard  confidence  to  his  cousin. 
And  then  I  add,  "  I  heard  that  you  were  engaged  to  her." 

"  I  was  mad,"  he  groans,  "  when  I  discovered,  as  I  believed, 
your  falseness.     Oh !   Lynette,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?     I 
was  utterly  reckless.      I  believed  all  women  treacherous,  all 
women  save  Lenore,  and  how  could  I  doubt  her?     Shift \\a&. 
watched  (as  I  thought)  over  my  interests,  and  vrarufcA.  th&  oil 
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your  lack  of  faith.  Then,  too,  she  knew  everything — all  my 
love  for  you,  and  bitter  disappointment,  and  she  tried  to  com- 
fort me.  Also,  it  is  hard  to  say,  she  showed  me  that  if  my  love 
was  of  no  value  in  your  eyes,  it  was  in  hers.  Then  I  told  her 
I  believed  in  her  alone ;  that  if  she  cared  for  such  a  broken 
life  as  mine,  it  was  hers  to  do  with  as  she  would.  So  we  were 
engaged.  Later/'  he  hurried  on, "  when  the  numbness  of  despair 
began  to  pass  away,  I  realised  what  a  fatal  mistake  I  had  made. 
To  marry  one  woman  with  my  heart  irrevocably  given  to 
another  could  not  be  right.  We  parted,  and  I  have  never  seen 
Lenore  since.  And  now  Lynette,"  he  adds  brokenly,  "  it  is  for 
you  to  decide  if  that  fatal  mistake  is  to  wreck  my  whole  life. 
It  rests  with  you ;  can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?'"  And  I  never 
answer  him,  for  he  has  taken  me  into  his  arms ;  and  as  he  stoops 
to  kiss  me,  I  think  he  reads  the  answer  in  my  eyes. 

"  To  think  I  am  the  real  'Gareth '  after  all !"  my  lover  says, 
some  minutes  later.  "  God  grant  that  I  may  make  my  darling 
happy/' 

"  She  is  not  afraid,"  I  whisper  in  reply. 

Soon  we  hear  footsteps  approaching,  and  as  we  move 
towards  the  door,  Kenneth,  with  a  laughing  glance  at  the 
neglected  picture,  remarks  mischievously,  "I  shall  always 
consider  Savonarola  a  most  blessed  and  handsome  man  hence- 
forth:' 

Gareth  and  May  approach  in  a  somewhat  nervous  manner, 
and  murmur  some  apologies  for  being  so  long. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,"  Mr.  Rivers  rejoins  affably.  "It  is 
a  very  interesting  place." 

Perhaps  fellow-happiness  makes  us  wondrous  clever ;  at  any 
rate,  I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  the  shades  of  those 
dear  old  celibate  Dominican  monks  of  long  ago,  if  they  still 
haunt  their  beloved  Florentine  home,  were  witnesses  of  two 
betrothals  there  this  very  day ;  and  I  believe,  too,  that  in 
the  light  of  love,  they  witnessed  them  with  joy.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brabazon  have  left  the 
Piazza.  They  must  have  wondered  at  the  charm  the  old 
monastery  had  for  us.  They  pretend  to  be  dreadfully  shocked 
when  the  state  of  affairs  is  revealed  to  them,  but  Millicent 
boldly  declares  that  to  her  kindness  in  having  a  headache  we 
owe  all  our  happiness. 

"  We  will  never  chaperone  girls  abroad  again,  will  we,  my 
dear?"  Mrs.  Brabazon  says  in  a  happy  tone  to  her  husband,  who 
rubs  his  hands  and  answers  jovially,  "Of  course  not,  my 
dear." 

But  May  and  I  confide  to  each  other  that  we  believe  they 
enjoy  it  immensely.  At  any  rate,  in  spite  of  these  protesta- 
tions, it  certainly  happens  that  Gareth  and  Mr.  Rivers 
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pany  us  when  we  start  for  Venice,  and  share  with  us  in  the 
delight  and  novelty  of  a  first  visit  to  that  strange  and  beautiful 
**  city  of  a  dream."  My  godmother's  congratulations  were  very 
characteristic.  I  believe  the  dear  old  lady  always  had  suspicions 
as  to  how  things  were  going,  but  of  these  she  says  nothing. 
I£er  note  runs  thus  : — 

"  And  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  times 
Says  that  Sir  Garreth  married  Lynnors, 
But  he  that  told  it  later  aays  Lynette." 

I  approve  of  the  later  edition. 

Carmarthen.  Gladys  Gwyn. 
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Dear  Mkdicus, — You  last  heard  from  me  curled  up  languish  in  glv  at  the  Red 
Lion,  Pontrhydfendigaid.  This  long-winded  little  place  rejoices  in  a  couple  of 
LioiiH,  both  comfortable  hostel  ries  of  the  Cardiganshire  type,  where  man  and 
hor.se  have  needful  attention.  Mrs  .Tonus  has  proved  herself  a  veritable  matin** 
{Thrift  I  to  me,  anil  1  was  up  with  the  lark  the  next  morning,  strong  and  refreshed, 
and  not  long  in  challenging  my  friends  to  further  attacks  on  the  Tivy  lake  trout 
Alack  !  the  keenness  of  yesterday  had  already  worn  otT  one  of  them.  Those  abomin- 
able Kducational  Reports  had  to  be  attended  to.  He  would  join  us  at  mid-day, 
ho  away  we  went  without  him,  driving  to  the  Old  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  from 
which  place  wheel*  would  no  longer  avail  much  towards  climbing  the  hills.  Dear 
Medicus,  you  are,  T  know,  a  bit  of  an  archaeologist,  and  oh  !  how  you  would  grieve 
over  the  state  of  this  grand  old  Cistercian  relic,  and  the  dishonoured  tomb*  of  your 
ancestors,  if  you  saw  it  as  we  did  to-day.  Here  indeed  undoubtedly  lie  the  bone* 
of  many  and  many  a  Welsh  prince  and  potentate,  with  literally  nothing  to  mark 
their  resting-place,  except  a  vast  fern-grown  burial  ground,  surrounded  by  a  low 
wall,  and  entered  by  a  superb  old  arched  gateway,  the  sole  relic  of  the  pristine 
glory  of  this  great  monastery.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  stands  a  mean  little 
building,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  school-room,  but  really  does  duty  for  the 
present  Parish  Church,  while  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  sheep  have  domain  over 
this  sacred  waste,  that  we  love  to  call  "  Ood's  Acre."  And  as  if  to  mock  the 
ruthless  usage  of  to-day,  there  stands  in  the  middle  a  newly  made  grave,  where 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  vicar,  just  two  months  dead,  and  surrounding 
it  are  four  roughly  hewn  larch  poles,  nailed  together  to  protect  it  from  oblivion 
for  perhaps  a  year  or  two.  In  life  M  r.  Lloyd  had  led  a  <piiet,  inoffensive  existence, 
and  through  years  and  years  as  vicar  here  had  seen  the  work  of  sacrilege  going  on, 
and  stretched  not  forth  a  hand  to  rescue  the  abl)cy  and  its  surroundings  from  the 
power  of  the  destroyer.  "Who  owned  it  ?"  I  dared  to  ask.  "  In  the  hands  of 
the  .lews,  I  believe,*'  was  the  disheartening  answer,  and  my  friend  and  I  pushed 
on  desperately  up  the  hill,  trying  to  moderate  our  disgust,  and  find  pleasanttr 
food  for  contemplation. 

The  valley  as  you  ascend  it  is  of  grey  stones,  almost  volcanic  in  its  appearance  as 
you  near  the  lake,  and  they  give  a  very  wild  and  striking  look  on  three  aides  of 
you,  the  grass  having  little  chance  of  asserting  its  influence,  so  close  togethei  do 
these,  stones  lie  in  confuted  heaps  everywhere.  Once  at  the  top  of  this  fcharp 
climb  (for  a  patient  short  of  puff)  and  there  is  the  Tivy  Lake  within  a  few 
yards  of  you,  nestling  among  more  kindred  stones  and  rocks,  and  refreshingly 
beautiful  in  outline  and  curves.  There  too  is  our  faithful  keeper  with  the  bat, 
and  in  less  than  no  time  we  are  keenly  attacking  the  trout  with  all  the  best  flit*, 
and  the  accomplished  arts,  of  which  we  adjudge  ourselves  masters.  It  is  always 
a  moot  point  with  me  whether  fishing  out  of  a  boat  is  of  any  real  advantage  o*«r 
working  from  the  bank.  It  certainly  is  less  hard  work,  and  creates  a  di version 
in  the  modus  operandi,  but  my  experience  of  lake  fishing  has  always  taught  me 
that  the  best  rising  fish  generally  lie  within  twenty  yards  of  the  shore,  where  the 
flies  naturally  drop  a  prey  to  them,  as  they  come  otf  their  birth-placw  amoni.'  tht 
gra«s,  peat,  and  stones  of  the  shore.  To-day  wc  worked  the  boat  so  as  to  throw 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  and  a  very  good  match  we  had,  as  one  at  the  stern, 
and  the  other  at  the  l>ow,  we  kept  up  a  continual  challenge  of  success  or  defeat 
at*  the  "  i'ihca  "  came  and  went.  Suc\\  wwi  %ttttw£  dark  li'  tie  fellows  the>  were  too, 
fighting  like  Trojans,  and  we  cou\d  ttcaxcttV;  \*i\\fcN*  vwx  c^a^Mo*.  none  erf 
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roold  draw  the  pound  afterwards.  Still  a  score  or  so  by  noon  on  a  bright  day  was 
lot  bad  work,  and  then  we  determined  upon  landing.  Your  humble  patient  had 
t  fit  of  excelsior  upon  him,  and  as  there  was  a  good  hour  and  half  before  No.  3 
Ad  the  lunch  could  come  upon  the  scene,  I  went  for  the  highest  point  I  could 
ack  out  of  the  many  round  and  conical  hills  that  abounded.  My  first  contrt- 
tm.pt  was  meeting  a  wool-picker,  who  either  would  not  or  could  not  talk  English, 
aid  entirely  refused  to  enlighten  me  on  any  of  the  more  or  less  interesting  topics, 
m  which  I  tried  her.  What  curious  creatures  these  wool-pickers  are  !  I  believe 
hey  only  abound  in  these  mountains  for  a  few  weeks.  Going  out  in  companies  of 
our  or  five,  they  spread  themselves  over  the  hills,  picking  up  the  bits  of  wool  that 
•he  sheep  rub  off  against  the  rocks  and  stones,  or  corners  of  the  peat  bogs, 
Jid  gathering  it  into  bags,  which  surrounded  them  like  sorts  of  outside 
lrirts.  The  activity  of  these  women  is  something  wonderful,  often  gathering 
our  pounds  of  wool  a  day  each,  and  at  midday  they  sit  down  to  card 
t  over  and  clean  it.  In  fine  weather  they  will  spend  a  week  or  fortnight 
•I  the  hills,  sleeping  for  the  night  at  shepherds'  houses,  where  their  lodging 
i  rough,  and  costs  them  about  twopence  per  night.  These  wool-pickers  are 
he  chief  knitters  of  the  incomparable  Welsh  stockings,  for  they  never  part 
~th  the  raw  commodity  until  they  take  it  to  Tregarron  or  Lampeter  market 
the  shape  of  hose.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  Welsh  harvests,  which  nature 
9D8  to  have  provided  and  which  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  Red 
Dragon,  or  any  other  magazine.  There  is  the  sea- weed  harvest,  the  wool  harvest, 
he  peat  harvest,  the  whim  berry  harvest  (or  bilberry,  as  it  is  called  in  England), 
he  cranberry  harvest,  the  nut  harvest,  the  blackberry  harvest,  and  the  fern 
larrest — all  free  and  costless  of  labour  to  grow  them,  and  yet  how  many 
hotuauds  do  they  not  annually  save  from  the  miseries  and  disgrace  of  a  winter 
a  the  workhouse.  But  all  this  digression  has  carried  me  from  where  I  descry  a 
harp  dark  line  scarping  the  side  of  a  high  point,  like  the  outline  of  a  mountain 
oad.  It  is  only  as  I  scramble  up  to  it  that  I  find  a  beautifully  designed  water 
ead,  where  flows  a  splendid  brook  of  pure  water,  swiftly  and  evenly  from  some 
till  higher  source  carefully  engineered  round  the  gradually  lowering  hills  into  the 
teed  of  the  Ystwith  Valley.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  water  lead  of  the  Lis  burn e 
lines,  of  which  I  had  often  heard,  and  comes  from  Llyn  Verthyn,  travelling 
learly  a  score  of  miles  without  losing  a  drop  of  its  precious  purity  or  power.  To 
ollow  it  towards  its  source  is  my  immediate  determination,  and  keeping  well 
kbove  it  to  observe  its  windings  I  come  almost  at  once  upon  a  panorama  of  lakes. 
Chore  is  Llyn  Verthyn,  the  highest  of  them,  apparently  unharmed  by  the 
fast  ii  lit  outflow  of  this  strong  body  of  water,  and  it  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to 
aiek  out  eight  other  companion  lakes,  each  nestling  in  its  own  basin — and  Tivy 
Lake,  the  scene  of  our  morning  sport,  is  the  most  westward,  and  at  the  lowest 
srel  of  them  all.  In  front  of  me,  looking  southwards,  lie  Llyn  Hir,  Llyn 
Sgnant,  and  Llyn  Dhu  ;  and  further  to  the  south  east,  by  a  mile  or  two,  is  the 
oene  of  our  exploit  on  our  opening  day,  Llyn  Gunnon,  and  Llyn  Gorast,  near  at 
land  ;  while  to  the  east  are  Llyn  Gwyngy,  and  another  little  Llyn,  of  which  I 
orget  the  name,  lying  at  the  head  of  that  great  prairie-like  waste,  where  the 
JIaerwen  takes  its  rise.  Oh  !  how  I  stood  and  gazed,  and  mapped  it  all  out  in  my 
imd's  eye,  while  once  more  did  my  thoughts  go  back  to  that  London  water 
apply,  of  which  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  me  speak,  and  which  I  have  been 
nxboldened  to  write  about  in  the  Red  Dragon.  Here,  at  least,  was  an  improve- 
aent  in  every  way  upon  the  ideas  then  put  forward.  How  fatal  it  is,  dear 
tfedicus,  to  launch  your  ideas  in  too  crude  a  state  !  How  many  times  I  have  felt 
he  truth  of  this  ?  To-day,  in  pursuit  of  health  and  your  prescription,  had  I  not 
adeed  looked  upon  what  might  be  a  blessing  to  millions,  absolutely  wasting  its 
weetness  up  here,  except  in  this  one  water  lead  from  a  single  lake,  representing 
tot  a  twentieth  part  of  the  capabilities  of  its  surrounding  sisters,  nearly  all  of 
irger  dimensions  than  herself  ?  Minutes  might  have  gone  into  hours,  and  still  I 
hould  have  been  gazing  "  on  London's  true  drinking  fountain,"  regardless  of  the 
rowns  of  Plinlimmon  behind  me,  backed  up  by  the  sharp  craggy  outline  of  Cader 
xlris,  and  on  my  right  hand  eastward,  the  bright  sea  waves  glittering  in  front  of 
kberystwith,  and  its  white  houses  standing  out  along  the  brown  coast  conspicu- 
ously. It  was  long  past  one  when  I  "  flung  away  ambition  "  and  resought  the 
bores  of  Tivy,  just  in  time  to  save  myself  from  two  friends'  anathemas  for  bein£ 
ate  for  lunch. 
It  would  be  md  oft  told  tale  if  I  hung  upon  my  discourse,  \iow  vre  faggp&.  ew&. 
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lsikt-  in  ti.u.  and  how  the  ''hunchback,"  "the  Marlow  buzz/'  and  "the  Mark 
ant."'  c:u-h  did  thrir  share  of  the  execution,  and  how  the  keeper  praised  onr 
prouvrio  in  broken  English. 

1  ii  id  v -.■sulvt-d  on  further  researches  with  this  great  water  question  to-morrow. 
I  wmiM  find  the  most  central  spring  at  the  head  of  Llyn  Hir.  Its  purity  slurald 
1m-  tinted,  let  tin.*  exertion  of  carrying  n  two-gallon  jar  be  what  it  might.  <>f  court* 
mv  friend-  la»;uhed.  Don't  thev  always  help  to  kick  down  your  castles  in  the  air* 
Nevertheless  so  lung  as  I  did  not  a  4c  them  to  carry  the  water — well  they  would 
stick  to  their  fishing,  nnd  not  bother  me  or  interfere  with  my  mania. 

You  know,  dear  Medicus,  what  a  grave  question  this  in  becoming  jvar  by  year. 
This  supply  of  pure  water  to  London  in  a  vast  l>ody,  uncontaminated  by  popula- 
tions, or  unharmed  by  mineral*.  It  cannot  even  wait  much  longer  for  the  Reform 
of  London  Municipalities.  The  Thames  can  no  longer  be  tapped  until  at 
Richmond,  at  low  tide  it  i*  an  insignificant  trickling  br<x»k.  The  Nt;w  river  cm 
nn  longer  boast  of  it*  purity,  nor  can  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  chalks  yield  til* 
requisite  simply.  North  Wales,  as  1  have  said  before,  has  been  taken  possessi'm 
of  by  Liverpool.  South,  or  rather  Central  Wales  alone,  remains  as  a  si  u  table 
spot  for  such  a  grand  purple.  Why  sh'aild  it  not  afford  one  other  great  benefit  on 
the  crowded  Metropolis?  Now  I  have  not  taken  a  hasty  survey  of  the  district  I 
am  telling  you  of.  I  know  it  thoroughly.  Setting  aside  Llyn  Verthyn,  in  which 
the  Lishurne  Mines  have  a  vested  interest,  there  is  Llyn  Hir,  the  next  highest  lake, 
more  than  half  a-iuik  long,  but  narrow.  Within  fifty  yards  to  the  south  of  it,  on  the 
same  level,  curiously,  or  nearly  so,  lie*  Llyn  J)hu,  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  lowland,  which  might  be  cut  through  in  a  week  for  a  few  pound* 
Llyn  Dhu  is  quite  a*  big  as  Llyn  Hir,  and  yet  their  waters  never  commingle — the 
outlet  of  JJyn  I>hu  being  towards  Tivy,  while  Llyn  Hir  overflows  into  Kgnant,  a 
grand  lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  overflowing  to  the  south, 
towards  Thy,  but  easily  convertible  into  a  reservoir  with  a  northern  or  eastern 
outlet,  by  blocking  up  the  southern  entrance  with  a  narrow  embankment.  The** 
three  lakes  combined  would  make  grand  reservoirs,  lying  at  a  splendidly  high 
level,  with  little  or  no  peat  washing  into  them,  and  their  water,  as  I  presently  hoj* 
to  show,  is  lieautifully  pure  and  soft.  Then,  on  the  south  east,  there  is  Uyn 
Gunnon,  larger  in  circumference  than  Kgnaut,  and,  if  an  embankment  were  raised 
on  its  northern  side,  would  make  a  splendid  reservoir,  only  a  few  feet  differing  in 
level  from  Egnant.  On  the  north,  Llyn  (Jwyngy  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  artificial  lake  or  reservoir,  that  would  Ik*  fed  by  the  sources  of  the  Elan  and 
Ulaerweii,  and  might  be  of  as  large  proportions  a+>  engineers  might  choose  to 
make  it.  Then,  if  further  reservoirs  were  wanting,  there  are  the  two  Llyn 
Cerriglwydions,  now  emptying  themselves  into  the  Elan,  which  might  be 
brought  easih  uuder  the  dominion  of  engineering  skill  into  the  cluster  of 
helpmates  for  the  one  great  purpose  we  have  in  view.  A  twin  system 
of  pij>es  might  be  made  available  in  the  first  instance,  one  down  the  Claerwen 
Valley,  and  the  other  down  the  Elan  Valley,  which  run  parallel  with  it,  and 
crossing  the  Wye  near  where  the  Elan  joins  the  latter  river.  These  pipe*  might  find 
a  common  outlet  on  the  Usthfa,  where  nature  has  already  provided  a  lake  for 
them,  which  might  easily  be  enlarged  if  required.  Engineers  tell  me  that  the 
water  cannot  be  confined  in  pipes  more  than  a  certain  distance  without  bursting 
them,  if  the  pressure  is  great,  as  here  it  undoubtedly  would  l>e.  Thus  periodical 
outlets  would  be  necessary.  This  first  outlet  at  the  Usthfa  would  be  about 
fourteen  miles  from  the  source,  and  lying  high.  Then  there  would  be  a  second 
outlet  near  Llangnnllo,  just  before  descending  into  the  Tome  Valley,  and  about 
four  miles  west  of  Knighton.    An  excellent  spot  could  be  chosen  for  this. 

My  next  open  leservoir  would  be  ten  or  eleven  miles  below  Knighton,  near 
Burrington,  the  next  below  Tenbury,  and  another  at  Martley,  which  would 
bring  the  water  within  a  few  mileH  of  Worcester,  which  city  it  would  leave  about 
three  miles  to  the  eastward,  crossing  the  Severn  near  Powick,  and  so  by  Perahore 
to  Evesham.  Whether  a  pumping  station  would  be  required  here  to  enable  the 
water  to  surmount  the  low  water  shed  into  the  Upper  Evenlode  Valley,  and  to 
to  the  Thames,  1  am  unable  to  say.  We  will  leave  that  to  engineers.  All  that 
I  wish  to  contend  for  most  positively  and  clearly  is,  that  the  water  is  there  in 
marvellous  superabundance,  l>eyond  anywhere  else  that  I  know  of  in  Wales— 
that  its  route  should  be  the  one  I  have  pointed  out,  where"  it  will  steer  dear  of 
Any  physical  and  residental  dinAcuUy— t\\a,t  \\ve  v;a.\KT  taelf  is  singularly  pure  tad 
soft,  -M*  in  proved  bv  the  ana\ya\»  at  W\v»  twA.  "I  \.YCw  Yefctae,  ^fau^\taon«h  the 
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kindness  of  the  editor  of  the  Red  Dragon,  and  the  hearty  assistance  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Dyke,  the  analyst,  of  Merthyr,  I  am  able  to  send  yon.  The  specimen  taken  by  my 
own  hand  is  from  the  head  of  Llyn  Hir,  and  much  astonished  were  a  party  of 
wool-pickers,  who  were  cleaning  their  woo],  and  devouring  their  frugal  mid-day 
crust,  while  I  carefully  filled  my  cask  with  a  glass  tumbler. 

I  have  spun  you  a  long  yarn,  not  so  much  after  all  about  the  fishing  and  the 
scenery,  as  this  all-engrossing  water  question.  If  you  have  any  friends  who 
happen  to  be  engineers,  and  have  an  ambition  to  further  a  great  work,  send  them 
here,  and  let  them  patiently  work  out  this  interesting  problem,  which  must  bring 
with  it  not  only  a  blessing  to  posterity,  but  a  substantial  reward  to  those  engaged 
in  it. 

No.  17,  Received  25th  June,  1884. 

Analysis  of  water  from  Upland  Brook,  on  Old  Red  Sandstone  foimation  : — 

Appearance  ...  ...  ...     Clear 

Colour       ...  ...  ...  ...     Light  blue 

Residue  on  Evaporation  :  Colour  of  ...     Yellow 

„  „  Behaviour  of,  on  heating    First  blackens,  then  bl?aches 

Oiygen  absorbed  from  Permanganate  ...     A  trace 


f     tikj  Residue :  Volatile  Salts         ...  ...     2*13  grains  per  gallon 

^8  ...  ...       Zoo 

Total      ...  ...     4*96 


t.  „  Fixed  Salts  ...  ...     283  „ 


Chlorine    ...  ...  ...  ...     0*77 

Organic  Carbon  ...  ...  ...     Slight  trace 

HHrogen    ...  ...  ...  ...    0*28 

Temporary  hardness    ...  ...  ...105 

Permanent  hardness    ...  ...  ...       *8f> 

Total  ...  ...     2-8 


»» 

»» 


ious  Sewage  or  Animal  Contamination  ...     None 
Sulphuric  Acid  ...  ...  ...     Trace 

Phosphoric  Acid  ...  ...  ...     Trace 

Microscopic  examinations  showed  diatomes  and  decomposing  vegetable  matter, 

B  jnunber  of  zoospores  and  a  few  stray  cotton  fibres,   probably  from  the  jar  ar.d 

•JM&  not  being  perfectly  clean. 

TChe    analysis  and    examination    (made    by  my  pupil,  Mr.  Charles    Simons, 

my  supervision)  show  that  the  sample  examined  is  an  exceptwmUiy  pure 


T.  J.  Dyke,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
1884,  July  16th. 

Shrewsbury,  R.  D.  Green  Phick. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZEH. 


We  left  Cairo  one  lovely  day  in  March,  to  visit  the  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh  ;  an  expedition  we  had  long  talked  of,  but  often 
feared  we  should  never  be  able  to  accomplish.  At  last  it  wa* 
settled,  and  punctually  at  3  p.m.  the  carriage,  with  a  pair  of 
nice  strong  horses,  was  driven  up  to  the  door  of  our  pension  by 
the  dusky  Arab  coachman  ;  preceded  by  a  still  more  dusky 
♦Sfiis,  clad  in  the  usual  white  flowing  garment,  and  carrying  his 
long  baton  to  clear  the  way.  Before  taking  our  seats  we 
provided  ourselves  with  plenty  of  wrap?,  as  the  evenings  wew 
chilly,  and  also,  by  advice,  a  good  supply  of  oranges  and 
biscuits,  wherewith  to  refresh  ourselves  after  the  exertions 
we  expected  to  go  through.  Having  settled  ourselves  comfort- 
ably we  say  "  Yalla  "  ("Go  on  ,r).  After  driving  a  little  way 
we  cross  the  great  iron  bridge  which  spans  the  celebrated  Nile, 
and,  turning  to  the  left,  we  come  to  a  second  and  smaller 
bridge  which  crosses  the  other  branch  of  that  sacred  river  of  the 
East.  Passing  over  that  and  still  keeping  to  the  left,  we  drive 
by  a  Turkish  guard  house  and  see  the  patrols  pacing  back  and 
fore  in  their  picturesque,  though  unbecoming,  costume  of  white 
trousers  made  so  short  as  to  give  the  wearers  the  appearance  of 
having  out-grown  them  :  their  white  short-waisted  jackets 
fastened  with  a  band,  and  a  red  "  Tarbush  "  placed  far  back  on 
their  dusky  heads.  Next  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  Vice-Royal  Palace — one  of  the  many  hand- 
some buildings  we  meet  around  Cairo  in  the  old  part  and 
the  new.  We  are  driving  through  the  beautiful  avenue 
of  Lebbek  trees,  and  glad  indeed  are  we  of  the  welcome 
shade,  as  the  sun  is  shedding  its  full  power  (which  is  certainly 
great)  upon  our  heads.  Now,  however,  we  can  enjoy  it,  as  we 
see  it  dancing  and  peeping  through  the  graceful  branches 
which  meet  over-head  like  a  canopy  of  green,  the  dense  blue 
sky  ever  and  anon  appearing  to  remind  us  of  its  presence. 
Some  little  streams,  remnants  of  the  over-flowing  of  the  Nile, 
glitter  and  sparkle  in  the  bright  sunshine  without,  as  they  lie 
in  peaceful  solitude,  seemingly  glad  of  having  done  their  duty 
in  assisting  to  water  the  fields,  which  are  now  fresh  and  green 
in  their  spring  costume. 
A  little  farther  on  we  come  to  vVxe  mud  huts  of  a  fellAhil 
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village  which  a  few  months  before  (at  the  over-flowing  of  the 
Nile)  was  an  island,  but  now  lies  surrounded  by  verdant  fields 
of  "Versim"  (a  white  Egyptian  clover)  and  basks  in  the 
glorious  rays  of  the  eastern  sun.  Presently  in  the  far  distance 
we  fancy  we  can  discern  something  which  we  are  sure  must  be 
the  Pyramids.  A  little  more  patience  and  we  can  see  the  huge 
form  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  standing  out  clearly 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  We  are  still  far  from  it,  but 
even  now  can  see  how  grand  and  massive  it  looks,  and  are  not 
surprised  it  has  lasted  and  withstood  all  injuries  these 
thousands  of  years.  As  we  approach  nearer  we  can  see  the 
smaller  Pyramids,  which  seem  as  if  seeking  the  protection  of 
their  larger  brothers.  About  a  mile  or  so  from  where  we  get 
out  a  fieduin,  a  tall  dark  handsome  man,  dressed  in  a  long 
loose  white  garment  falling  in  picturesque  folds,  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  crimson  silk  sash  or  girdle,  wearing  also  a  red 
tar  bush  round  which  is  coiled  a  white  turban,  and  carrying  a 
Atick,  comes  up,  and  runs  along  the  side  of  the  carriage  asking  in 
very  good  English  if  we  are  going  to  ascend  the  Pyramids,  or 
visit  the  interior,  and  offering  to  assist  us  and  take  us  to  the 
Sphinx  and  other  things  worth  seeing. 

Coming  to  a  rather  steep  hill,  all  but  one  of  our  party  decide 
to  walk.  When  we  arrive  at  the  top,  and  the  carriage  stops,  we 
Are  beset  by  Beduins  and  Arabs  of  all  shades  of '  colour,  but 
happily,  having  engaged  the  one  who  met  us  first,  we  can 
more  easily  dispose  of  the  others,  though  three  or  four  follow  a 
short  way  behind,  gradually  diminishing  the  distance  till 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  sent  off  when  they  offer 
to  help  us  over  the  hot  sandy  desert  and  large  blocks  of  stones 
which  impede  our  steps.  Their  proffered  aid  we  are  glad  to 
accept.  We  first  wend  our  way  to  Campbell's  tomb,  as  being 
the  least  interesting.  It  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Vyse,  in 
1837,  and  was  named  by  him  after  Colonel  Campbell,  the 
British  Consul-General  of  Egypt  at  that  time.  We  are  only 
able  to  look  down  into  the  tomb  from  above,  as  the  passage  is 
now  closed,  and  all  the  Sarcophagi  have  been  removed.  One 
of  these,  we  were  told,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
tomb  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  dating  from  about  the 
seventh  century.  We  surveyed  it  as  much  as  we  cared  to,  for, 
owing  to  its  great  depth,  and  the  shelving  sand,  we  were  not 
able  to  go  near  the  edge. 

We  pushed  on,  and  after  a  little  more  struggling  and  toiling 
through  the  heavy  sand  we  come  upon  a  large  building  com- 
posed of  granite  and  alabaster,  called  the  "  Granite  Temple," 
discovered  by  Monsieur  Mariette  in  1833.  I  believe  it  is  not 
jet  decided  for  what  object  it  was  built,  though  it  is  thought 
to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Sphinx.  Here  we  are 
able  to  go  down  and  inspect  the  interior,  so  we  follow  out  ^vsid&& 
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carefully,  as  the  drifted  sand  renders  our  footing  in  some  places 
unsafe.  The  six  pillars  which  support  the  granite  roof  are 
constructed  of  alabaster,  and  vary  from  three  feet  four  inches  to 
four  feet  seven  inches  in  thickness.  They  are  connected  by 
enormous  blocks  of  similar  dimensions.  We  wonder  how  it  was 
ever  possible  for  man  to  have  brought  them  there.  In  this 
temple  there  were  different  chambers  and  halls  opening  into 
each  other  by  means  of  corridors,  though,  unfortunately,  a  great 
many  now  cannot  be  seen,  as  they  are  filled  up  by  the  sand 
which  has  been  blown  across  the  desert. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Sphinx,  which,  next  to  the  Pyramids, 
is  the  most  famous  monument  in  this  vast  burial  ground. 
The  Arabs  have  given  it  the  name  of  "Abu'l  hol,?'  i.e^ 
"  Father  of  Terror;  "  formerly  it  was  called  "  Bethit,"  or  uThe 
Watchful."'  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock  in  the  shape  of 
a  recumbent  lion  with  the  head  of  a  man.  The  face  has  been 
much  mutilated  at  different  periods.  It  was  used  by  the 
Mamelukes  at  one  time  as  a  target,  but  it  still  stands  out 
bravely  against  the  clear  sky,  defying  man  to  annihilate  it. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  part  of  it  is  concealed  from  view  by  the 
constantly  shifting  sand  ;  the  only  parts  now  to  be  seen  being  the 
head,  neck,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  back.  When  Cavighei 
discovered  it,  he  found  a  flight  of  steps,  and  a  kind  of  open 
temple,  through  which  ran  a  passage  containing  a  small  figure 
of  a  recumbent  lion  facing  the  Sphinx ;  the  entire  height  of 
the  monument  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  pavement  on 
which  the  fore-legs  rested  was  said  to  be  sixty-six  'eet. 

We  next  turn  our  steps  towards  the  Great  Pyramid,  feeling 
uncomfortably  hot  and  tired  with  wading  through  the  sand, 
which  burns  our  feet,  and  which  reaches  nearly  up  to  our 
ankles  at  every  step  we  take.  Although  the  sun  is  blazing  over- 
head, we  are  obliged  to  use  our  parasols  to  aid  our  weary  steps. 
In  the  desert  there  is  of  course  no  shade  anywhere,  so  we  must 
hasten  as  quickly  as  we  can  to  reach  our  goal.  Here  we  are 
at  last,  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  we  are  again  surrounded  by 
Beduins,  each  eager  to  assist  us  in  either  the  ascent  or  a 
visit  to  the  interior.  After  a  consultation  we  decide  on 
exploring  the  interior,  so  we  each  choose  two  guides,  who  have 
already  provided  themselves  with  candles.  They  advise  us  to 
leave  our  jackets  and  parasols  outside,  in  care  of  some 
Beduins,  advice  which  we  speedily  carry  out,  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  have  more  to  burden  ourselves  with  than  we  can  help. 
The  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  is  on  the  thirteenth  tier  of 
stones,  having  clambered  over  which  we  go  down  a  long 
passage,  but  as  we  have  not  yet  got  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light  of  the  candles,  carried  by  each  of  the  guides,  we  trust 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  Beduins,  who  come  one  on  each  side,  and 
take  a  hand.     They  now  te\\  \^a  \,o  %too\t,  oi  ^^  «h&LL  knock  our 
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heads  against  the  roof,  which  is  only  three  feet  four  inches 
in  height.  We  have  to  benrl  nearly  double  for  a  short 
distance.  We  are  all  very  hot  (the  thermometer  standing 
at  seventy-nine  degrees  Fahrenheit)  and  none  of  us  able  to  see 
where  we  are  going,  so  that  the  work  of  exploring  is  most 
tiring.  At  last  we  come  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  once  we  are 
able  to  look  about  we  see  a  most  formidable  ascent  before  us. 
We  almost  begin  to  wish  we  had  not  come.  It  looks  like 
trying  to  climb  up  the  side  of  a  house,  and  there  seems  no 
place  whatever  for  the  feet.  Our  guides  seeirfg  our  hesitation, 
assure  us  it  is  quite  easy;  so  we  make  the  attempt,  and  by 
great  exertion  on  our  part,  and  tremendous  pushing  and  pulling 
on  theirs,  and  cheering  us  on  in  broken  English,  we  at  length 
arrive  at  our  destination,  the  "King's  Chamber,"  as  it  is  called. 
Most  thankful  are  we  to  be  able  to  breathe  and  look  about  us 
without  the  fear  of  falling  back. 

The  chamber  is  entirely  lined  with  granite,  and  is  roofed 
with  nine  enormous  slabs,  each  eighteen  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  with  its  end  resting  on  the  lateral  walls.  The  apart- 
ment now  contains  nothing  but  an  empty  and  mutilated 
granite  sarcophagus,  the  massive  sides  of  which  ring  with  a 
clear  tone  when  struck.  There  are  five  hollow  chambers  above 
the  King's  Chamber,  but  they  are  not  accessible  without  great 
difficulty,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  they  are  not  shown  now.  The 
first  chamber  is  named  "Davidson's  Chamber,"'  after  its 
discoverer.  The  four  others,  discovered  by  Colonel  Yyse  and 
Mr.  Perring,  were  named  by  them  "  Wellington's,  Nelson's, 
Lady  Arbuthnot's,  and  Colonel  Campbell's  Chambers."  The 
discovery  of  the  last  of  these  was  particularly  important,  as  the 
name  of  "  Khufu "  (or  Cheops)  was  found  in  it,  and  Lady 
Arbuthnot's  contains  the  name  "  Khnum  (builder)  Khufu." 

After  having  rested  and  examined  the  chamber  as  much  as 
we  liked,  and  procured  a  small  piece  of  granite  as  a  memento 
of  King  Cheops,  we  begin  to  descend,  and  really  I  do  not  know 
which  was  the  worse,  going  up  or  coming  'down,  as  it  was  so 
slippery  and  there  was  little  or  no  place  for  the  feet,  only  some 
incisions  in  the  pavement  and  on  the  walls  which  at  one  time 
must  have  been  used  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
sarcophagus.  ( )ne  guide  went  in  front  to  tell  us  where  to  place 
our  feet,  and  the  other  held  each  of  us  back  to  prevent  our  going 
too  fast.  One  slip  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from 
rolling  over  the  side  into  the  Great  Hall  below.  The  only  way 
is  to  trust  entirely  to  the  guides,  who  know  the  place  well 
and  take  every  care  and  precaution  to  prevent  accident.  Having 
reached  more  level  ground,  and  passing  through  a  narrow 
passage  where  again  we  have  to  bend  very  low,  we  enter  the 
so-called  "  Chamber  of  the  Queens."  There  is  not  much  to  be 
seen  here,  not  even  a  sarcophagus  as  in  the  "  King*  V^axiyXretr 
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Feeling  hot,  and  parched  with  thirst  after  all  our  exertions,  and 
longing  to  breathe  a  cooler  and  more  refreshing  atmosphere 
than  that  favoured  by  bats,  we  soon  leave  this  place  to  inspect 
the  "Great  Hall,"  which  is  considered  the  handsomest  of  the 
comparatively  small  chambers  in  the  interior  of  this  colossal 
building.  The  jointing  and  polish  of  the  fine-grained 
Mokattam  limestone  is  quite  a  marvel  of  skilful  masonry.  I 
saw  quoted  in  a  guide-book  that  a  man  (Abdellatif  by  name) 
remarked  that  neither  a  needle  nor  even  a  hair  could  be 
inserted  into  the  joints  of  the  stones,  and  now  that  we  can  look 
round  and  examine  the  walls  we  can  indeed  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement.  Having  seen  everything  likely  to  interest 
us  we  retrace  our  steps,  and  on  reaching  the  opening  hail  the 
light  and  air  with  no  little  satisfaction.  But  how  cold  it  feels; 
we  are  thankful  to  put  on  our  jackets  as  quickly  as  we  can,  and 
wish  we  had  thought  of  taking  our  other  wraps  from  the 
carriage.  Our  aj>pearance  is  anything  but  inviting  after  all 
our  efforts  in  the  stifling  air,  and  we  remark  the  fact  as  we  look 
at  each  other,  but  as  we  are  all  in  the  same  state  no  one  can  throw 
a  stone  at  the  other.  We  despatch  a  Beduin  to  fetch  the 
carnage,  which  has  been  waiting  at  the  hotel  for  us,  we  following 
as  fast  as  we  can  to  prevent  taking  cold  by  standing  about.  We 
iire  beset  by  a  whole  bevy  of  Beduins  clamouring  for 
"  bakhshish,"  but  we  take  no  notice  of  them  until  we  reach 
the   carriage,  and   have  secured    warmer   wraps.     When  they 

observe  C taking  out  the  money  to  pay  them,  the  noise  is 

deafening,  each  one  declaring  he  helped  somebody  or  took  care 
of  something.  Even  when  given  the  proper  fee  they  are  not 
satisfied,  so  finding  it  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  them  we  call  the 
Sheikh,  and  point  out  to  him  those  who  came  with  us  and  how 
much  had  been  given.  With  a  good  long  stick  he  soon  quiets 
the  most  noisy,  says  they  have  had  quite  enough,  and  the 
clamouring  ceases.  We  now  start  for  our  homeward  drive,  and 
when  we  have  gone  a  little  distance  are  glad  to  refresh  ourselves 
with  the  oranges  we  have  brought.  We  talk  of  all  we  had 
seen  until  at  last  we  feel  too  tired  to  do  more  than  wish  we 
had  reached  our  destination.  It  is  so  very  cold  that  we  are  glad 
to  keep  as  close  as  we  can  to  each  other  for  warmth.  At  last 
we  see  the  lights  of  Cairo,  and  we  arrive  at  seven  p.m.  in  time 
for  table  dilute,  very  stiff  and  tired,  but  having  enjoyed  our 
excursion  very  much. 

TaJybont.  Gladys  Jones  Williams. 
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WITH  THE 

BRITISH    AKCHiEOLOGICAL    ASSOCIATION. 


Though   we   cross-bred   men   of  "  Little    England    beyond 
Wales  "  have  no  claim  to  march  under 

"  The  Dragon  of  the  Great  Pendragonahip," 

perhaps  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  hear  what 

I  our  guests  (the  British  Archaeological  Association)  and  ourselves- 

\  have  to  say  about  the  old  town  of  Tenby.     The  more  so  as 

\-  standing  on  a  different  point,  we  get  a  different  view  of  Welsh 

.   history  to  that  seen  by  the  good  Cymro.     No  doubt  one  of  those 

v  « cliff  castles,"  which  are  dotted  along  the  coast  line  of  Pem- 

i  farokeshire,  once   crowned   the   Castle   Hill   at   Tenby.     Flint 

*■  implements  and  other  neolithic  remains  are   found  in  these 

earthworks,  not  infrequently  associated  with  bronze  weapons, 

so  we  may  safely  affirm  that  some  of  them  were  inhabited  by 

gtone-  using  Silures,  and  subsequently  by  bronze  age  Goidels  or 

Owyddels. 

At  Tenby,  however,  these  traces  of  the  long  ago  have  not 
turned  up  within  our  walls.  But  a  bronze  coin  of  Vespasian, 
found  near  the  Esplanade,  and  a  Domitian,  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
proves  that  some  one  who  had  dealings  with  the  Eoman  legion- 
aries, very  soon  after  their  first  appearance  in  Wales,  passed 
that  way.  The  Kymry  of  Cumbria  bravely  held  their  own 
against  Pict  and  Scot,  but  were  finally  out-numbered  by  the 
Teutonic  invaders.  They  seem  then  to  have  turned  their  faces 
to  the  South  and  carved  out  a  new  home  with  their  good  swords 
in  that  land  now  called  Wales.  Cambria  in  those  days  (the 
fifth  century)  was  held  by  Silures,  Owyddels,  and  certain 
Brythonic  tribes  akin  to  the  Kymry.  Pembrokeshire  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  last  conquests  made  by  the  sons  of 
Cunedda ;  when  these  reached  Tenby  they  christened  it 
Dinbych  y  Pyscod,  or  the  "  Little  fishing  town."  This  must 
have  been  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  Kymry  had  scarcely  made  the  land  their  own  when  a 
new  invader  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Norsemen.  A 
glance  at  the  ordnance  map  proves  that  this  people  have 
named  (and  therefore  colonised)  a  great  part  oi  ¥eTo\yKta&3t&re, 
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Finding  that  Dinbyeh  y  Pyscod  was  u  mouthful  that  did  not 
suit  his  Scandinavian  tongue,  the  Wicking  re-christened  the 
place  Daneby,  the  Danes  town.  In  the  Myvyrian  Archeology 
is  a  very  obscure  poem  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  which 
evidently  refers  to  the  town  of  Tenby.  It  is  called  "  Mic 
]>inbych,M  or  the  "Tenby  quarrel."  The  late  ^[r.  Stephens, 
than  whom  we  have  no  better  authority,  deems  this  story  has 
reference  to  the  defeat  of  Griffith  ab  Meredith,  by  Rhys  ab 
Tewdwr  in  10S9.  We  do  not  hear  any  more  of  Tenby  until  we 
find  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Anglo  Norman  colony. 

Any  tyro  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  fortifications  of  Tenby 
were  erected  at  different  times,  and  history  abundantly  proves 
that  the  building,  altering,  and  restoring  of  these  walls 
extended  over  a  period  of  at  least  Hive  hundred  and  forty  year*, 
while  the  last  repair  was  completed,  and  the  last  breach  made 
in  fair  tight,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  poor  old  stones  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  seven 
generations  of  mercenary  Goths ;  let  us  be  duly  thankful  to 
these  gentlemen  for  what  they  have  spared.  Originally  thei* 
were  four  gates,  of  these  but  one  remains,  and  that  has  beei 
sadly  maltreated. 

The  Northern,  or  Carmarthen,  Gate  stood  on  the  premises  now 
occupied  by  the  Lion  Hotel ;  it  was  pulled  down  in  1792.  The 
West  Gate  still  remains.  The  South  (rate,  which  stood  on  the 
entrance  to  the  south  sands,  was  removed  in  1797.  The  Quay 
Gate  stood  near  the  sluice  wall,  and  was  demolished  in  1811. 
Not  counting  those  on  the  Castle  Hill,  there  are  nine  towers  left; 
of  these,  seven  are  round  and  two  rectangular.  The  west  wall 
is  in  fairly  good  condition,  though  much  defaced  by  modern 
door-ways,  and  there  are  considerable  remnants  of  the  south 
wall  still  to  be  seen.  On  the  Castle  Hill  will  be  found  a  sort  of 
sally  port,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  watch  tower  ;  there 
are  some  slight  remains  of  the  castle  to  be  seen  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  museum  and  in  the  curator's  house ;  and  portions 
of  the  wall  still  remain.  But  when  compared  with  the  adjacent 
fortress,  Tenby  Castle  must  have  always  been  insignificant. 
The  whole  town  enclosed  within  its  walls  was  the  fortress,  the 
castle  merely  a  barrack  to  lodge  men-at-arms. 

In  1108  a  small  detachment  of  emigrant  Flemings  were 
despatched  to  the  Norman  colonies  of  Haverfordwest  and  Tenby, 
by  Henry  I.,  and  no  doubt  these  foreigners,  who  seem  chiefly 
to  have  been  of  the  artisan  class,  fortified  themselves  against 
the  Welsh,  but  with  small  effect,  so  far  as  Tenby  was  concerned, 
for  in  the  year  1150  Meredudd  and  Rhys  ab  Gruffyd  took  the 
town  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Five  years  after- 
wards a  much  stronger  body  of  Flemings  were  sent  by  Henry  IL 
to  take  the  place  of  the  slaughtered  men ;  these  no  doubt  im- 
proved on  the  defences  erected  by  their  predecessors,  but  in 
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vain,  for  the  sons  of  the  Lord  Rhys,  in  the  year  1188,  so  com- 
pletely devastated  Tenby  that  it  seems  to  have  laid  waste  for 
sixty  years. 

In  the  year  1245  Anselm,  the  last  of  the  Mareschal  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  died,  and  his  possessions  were  divided ;  the  Pem- 
brokeshire lands  fell  to  the  share  of  Warine  de  Mounchensy, 
who  had  married  Joan  Mareschal,  and  he  at  once  took  Tenby 
into  consideration,  "  he  repaired  divers  ruinous  places,  and 
•caused  the  church  of  Tenby  to  be  perfected,  which  ever  since 
the  burning  of  the  town  till  then  was  not  restored ;  he  also 
bestowed  great  store  of  plate  and  Jewells  on  ye  said  church." 
Warine  de  Mounchensy  and  Joan  his  wife  superintended  this 
work  personally.  Warine  died  in  12o5,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  de  Valence,  who  had  married  Joan  Mounchensy.  The 
late  Mr.  Hartshorne  points  out  how  very  closely  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Tenby  resemble  those  of  Carnarvon  (these  latter  were 
erected  in  1287),  and  assumes  that  both  were  the  work  of 
William  de  Valence.  If  this  assumption  be  correct,  then  the 
original  fortress  must  have  been  confined  to  the  Castle  Hill. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  portcullis  of  "The  Carmarthen 
Gate  "  was  raised  to  admit  our  Norman  and  Plantagenet  Kings 
Henry  I.,  Henry  II.,  and  John,  as  assuredly  it  was  when 
Owain  Glyndwr  led  in  his  wild  Welshmen  to  await  the  arrival 
of  his  French  allies  in  Milford  Haven. 

In  1457  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  having  ascertained 
that  the  defences  of  Tenby  were  unskilfully  built  and  in- 
sufficiently repaired,  orders  that  the  walls  of  the  town  shall  be 
made  six  feet  broad  in  every  part,  so  that  the  garrison  may  be 
able  to  walk  round  them,  and  to  prevent  obstruction  he 
authorises  the  Mayor  (Thomas  White)  and  the  burgesses  to 
rebuild  the  walls  upon  any  lands,  tenements,  gardens,  cottages, 
or  other  buildings  which  may  have  been  filched  by  the  said 
burgesses.  The  mayor,  freeholders,  and  burgesses  agree  to 
-cleanse  the  moat  round  the  town,  and  make  it  of  a  uniform 
width  of  thirty  feet — the  freeholders  paying  one-half,  the 
-commonalty  the  remainder.  The  mayor,  freeholders,  and 
burgesses  undertake  half  the  expense  of  the  walling,  the 
oommonalty  the  remainder.  The  earl  undertakes  all  work  on 
land  appertaining  to  himself,  and  then  the  defences  of  Tenby 
are  made  over  to  mayor,  burgesses,  and  freeholders  for  ever. 
Tenby  proved  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Tudors,  for 
Jasper  and  his  nephew  Henry  (afterwards  king)  twice  took 
refuge  in  the  town,  once  when  they  were  besieged  in  their  own 
town  of  Pembroke,  and  once  when  they  fled  as  fugitives  from  the 
fetal  fight  at  Tewkesbury.  It  was  from  the  port  of  Tenby  they 
took  ship  for  their  long  exile  in  Brittany. 

John  Leland,  the  antiquarian,  paid  a  visit  to  William  Barlow, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  at  the  episcopal  palace  oi  lAm^J&s^ 
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about  lo40  ;  he  rode  from  thence  to  Tenby,  which  he  describes 
as  "  having  a  sinus  and  a  Peer  made  for  Shyppes,  the  towne  is 
very  welt  he  by  marchaundyce,  but  it  is  not  very  bygge,  having 
but  one  Paroshe  chyrche,  the  town  is  strongeli  waullid  and  well 
gat  id,  everi  gate  having  his  Port  collis  ex  solido  ferro,  but  that 
gate  that  ledeth  to  Cairmairdin  warde  is  most  seineliest  a^ 
circulid  without  with  an  embattled,  but  open  roofid  tour,  after 
the  Faschion  of  the  East  Gate  of  Pembroke.  Without  this  gate 
is  a  pretti  suburbe." 

The  Armada  seems  to  have  recalled  to  the  good  men  of  Tenby 
how  liable  their  county  was  to  foreign  invasion.     Twice  in  the 
preceding  century  a  French  force  had  landed  in  Milford  Haven, 
once  in  1404  as  the  allies  of  Glyndwr,  and  again  in  1433  as  the 
body  guard  of  Henry  Tudor.     So  impressed  was  his  worship 
John  Gronowe,  the  Mayor,  that  he  managed  to  get  the  town 
walls  repaired  before  the  year  was  out,  as  a  tablet   near  the 
South  Gate  still    shows.     From  this   time   until   the     Parlia- 
mentarian troubles  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Tenby  defences. 
In  1643  the  town  very  unwillingly  received  Lord  Carbery,  thr     j 
Royalist  Lieutenant-General  of  South  Wales,  but  the  following     j 
year  it  had  to  sustain  a  joint  attack  by  land  and  sea.     Swanley 
commanded  the  ships,  Rowland  Laugbarne,  of  St.  Bride's,  the 
land  forces.     The  latter  placed  his  cutverins  on  a  hill  within 
musket-shot  of  the  North  Gate  and  a  demi  culverin  within  half 
a   musket   shot.     (This  hill  must  have  been  that   on    which 
Green  Hill  school  now  stands,  which  was  on  the  old  road  iuttf 
the  town);  he  then  sent  his  small  field  pieces  to  scour  the  guard 
wings  and  hedges,  and  so  pressed  the  defenders  of  the  great 
gate    very  hard,  but   did    not   impair    the    town    wall.     The 
Governor,  Mr.  Commissary  Gwynne,  strengthened  the  gate  by 
tipping   rubbish  behind  it,  which   he  had  trodden  down,  and 
placed  common  baskets  so  close  that  a  single  man  could  but 
hale  himself  between  them  into  a  little  wicket  of  the  gate- 
But  all  was  in  vain,  for  the  Parliament  men  stormed  the  town 
and  mortally  wounded  gallant  Governor  Gwynne.     After  this 
capture  Tenby  remained  faithful  to  the  Parliament,  until  Ix>rd 
Essex,  who  was  the  owner  of  Lamphey  Court  and  the  idol  of 
Pembrokeshire  men,  seceded  with   his  Presbyterian  following 
from    the    Independent    camp.     Then   Colonel  Poyer,  Mayor 
of  Pembroke,  and  Rowland  Laugbarne,  of  St.  Bride's,  joined 
hands  with    their   old    Cavalier  foes,   and  ran   up  the    Royal 
Standard     on     Pembroke    Keep     and     Tenby    Castle     Hill. 
They   sallied   forth,  but   met  with   a   crushing   defeat  at  St„ 
Fagan's,   in   Glamorgan.     Hotly  pursued   by  Colonel   Horton, 
they   retreated  :   Poyer  and   Laughame   into  Pembroke,  Rice 
Powell  and  his  men  taking  refuge  in  Tenby.     Horton  followed 
the  latter  division,  leaving  the  more  dangerous  malcontents  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  wlio  was  xnaxcYvVn^  ^^tv?ard.    Colonel  Bice 
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Powell  had  between  five  and  six  hundred  men  with  him.  On 
May  14th,  1648,  Horton  settled  down  before  the  walls  of  the 
town,  which  he  tried  to  storm,  but  in  vain,  though  he  managed 
to  take  an  out-work  with  thirty  prisoners.  At  the  back  of  the 
stable  yard  belonging  to  the  Gate  House  Hotel  there  is 
an  old  piece  of  walling,  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  a 
portion  of  this  out-work.  On  May  31st  Powell  and  his  men 
fielded  themselves  "  prisoners  at  mercy,"  and  so  ends  the  tale 
of  the  walls  of  Tenby. 

In  Frog  Street,  named  perad venture  from  the  Fleur-de-lys,  is 
a  curious  building,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Chiles,  wine  merchant; 
this  is  evidently  an  old  chapel.  Some  time  since  a  female 
■keleton  was  exhumed,  and  an  altar  tomb  still  exists,  re-built  in 
the  Inst  century,  with  scraps  from  other  tombs,  or  remains  of  the 
Molding  itself.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  building  is  a 
portion  of  the  Carmelite  Convent  founded  by  John  de  Swynemore, 
in  1399.  The  chief  entrance  to  this  establishment  faced  the 
western  door  of  St.  Mary's  Church ;  an  archway  much  resemb- 
lilig  the  adjacent  church  door  still  remains ;  it  is  clearly  of  the 
Tndor  period. 

From  the  church-yard  wa  pass  over  to  a  narrow  passage 
joining  High  Street  to  Crackwell  Street.  This  little  alley  gives 
one  a  fair  notion  of  what  old  Tenby  was.  The  upper  storeys 
hang  out  on  their  corbels  until  they  almost  shut  out  the  sky. 
When  this  passage  was  designed,  land  within  the  walls  was  a 
valuable  commodity. 

In  this  same  Crackwell  Street  will  be  found  several  old 
buildings,  in  one  of  them  is  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  down 
which,  according  to  tradition,  Thomas  White,  Mayor  of  Tenby, 
conducted  Jasper  Tudor,  Karl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  nephew 
Henry,  afterwards  King  of  England.  The  good  Mayor  had 
provided  a  ship  in  which  his  illustrious  visitors  escaped 
Co  Brittany,  and  so  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  White  Rose. 
Below  these  steps  is  a  strange  old  building  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  house  in  Tenby,  it  is  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Pawing  on  we  reach  the  Castle  Hill,  with  its  slight  remains  of 
fortification  ;  the  Keep  was  most  likely  a  beacon  and  in  con- 
nection with  that  on  the  Burrows,  and  another  near  Manorbier 
on  one  side,  to  the  north  it  could  pass  signals  by  the  "  old 
Windmill"  and  Ivy  Tower  to  Pressillau  Top.  From  Tenby 
Castle  Hill  we  get  a  sea  and  landscape  which  would  form  a 
good  text  for  an  essay.  Immediately  opposite  is  the  Worms- 
head,  so  called  because  some  Norseman,  long  ago,  thought  it 
resembled  the  prow  of  his  war  galley,  or  Long  Serpent ;  close 
to  it  is  Hellwick  Bay,  named  by  the  same  race  from  the  goddess 
of  the  dead ;  Goscar,  or  God's  Rock,  lies  to  the  left,  Caldy  or 
Cold  Island  to  the  right.      This  was  before  the  Norseman.'* 
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time  known  as  Ynys  y  Pur,  after  the  mythical  King  of  Dyved, 
who  also  left  his  name  (and  perhaps  his  bones)  at  Manorbier — 
(Maen  y  Pur),  and  Bullibur,  or  Pwll  y  Pur,  also  takes  its  name 
from  the  same  hero. 

Then  we  have  some  Flemish  names.  St.  Catherine's, 
after  the  patron  saint  of  weavers  (she  was  broken  on  the 
wheel);  Wool-house  Kocks,  because  these  same  industrious 
people  saw  a  likeness  to  carded  wool  in  the  white  foam  as  it 
seethed  over  this  dangerous  reef;  St.  Margaret's  Island  and 
Monkstone  Point  were  named  by  pious  men  in  Mediaeval 
times,  while  Gallowstree  Hill  reminds  us  that  Welsh  border 
law  was  not  writ  in  milk  and  water.  Behind  us  stands  the  old 
church  which  has  looked  down  for  so  many  centuries  on  human 
sin  and  sorrow ;  below  us  are  the  children  building  their  sand 
<jastles  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  past. 

Tenby.  Edward  Laws. 
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'  In  the  University  College,  Liverpool,  the  great  novelty  will 
be  the  classes  for  the  study  of  Celtic  languages  under  Dr.  Kuno 
Meyer.  One  course  of  lectures  will  constitute  an  introduction 
into  the  study  of  Celtic  languages  and  literature.  On  Tuesdays 
a  class  will  meet  to  read  and  interpret  portions  of  the  Welsh 
Idabinogion,  in  a  way  suited  for  students  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  modern  Welsh,  and  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  form  of  the  Cymric. 

Dr.  Fleming  recently  witnessed  a  natural  rainbow,  of  circular 
form,  from  the  summit  of  the  Glyder  Fach,  in  Wales.  Stand- 
ing on  the  pinnacle  and  looking  into  the  valley  where  lies  the 
lakelet  Llyn  Idwal,  spectators  saw  their  shadows  projected  on 
the  mist,  and,  surrounding  the  head  of  each,  were  two  concen- 
tric rainbows  completely  circular.  The  colours  of  the  inner 
bow  were  in  the  order  of  the  primary  bow,  those  of  the  outer 
were  in  the  order  of  the  secondary  bow. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Kathbone, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Love  Jones-Parry,  M.P.,  have  presented  to  the 
Llandudno  Junior  Reform  Club  large-sized  portraits  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  new  club-rooms. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon 
Antiquarian  Association  at  Skenfrith,  the  Secretary  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  written  by  the  president,  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan,  who  was  not  able  to  be  present  himself.  The  church, 
which  is  a  very  fine  structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  considerably  enlarged  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  also  visited,  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  Speke,  giving  the 
visitors  every  facility,  and  showing  them  the  early  registers 
dating  from  1662,  and  an  ancient  cape  considerably  worn,  of 
red  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  and  coloured  silk,  with 
figures  and  other  ornaments,  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  now  used  as  an  altar  cloth.  The  church 
contained  some  interesting  tombs.  The  committee  reported 
that  they  were  not  able  to  particularise  many  additions  to 
the  museum  this  year.  In  removing  some  houses  in  Thomas- 
street,  Newport,  which  belonged  to  the  Chartist,  John  Frost, 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Post-office,  a  coat  of  arms  and  three 
heads  were  removed  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  had  been 
given  to  the  museum  by  Sir.  Sketch.  The  coat  of  arm*  %sfeT&fe& 
Very  fanciful ;  the  shield  is  supported  by  two  v*\i\ge<i  ^nfis&%« 
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On  the  shield  in  chief  is  a  lion  passant,  on  fess  a  cock,  and  in  the 
base  a  fleur-de-lis  and  two  other  charges  which  cannot  be  made 
out.  There  is  a  tradition  that  these  have  been  taken  from  the 
old  west  gate,  which  Coxe  says  "  has  been  lately  taken  down." 
He  made  his  tour  through  Monmouthshire  in  1799.  The  three 
heads  are  corbels,  which,  as  well  as  the  coat  of  arms,  are  thickly 
covered  with  white  paint,  the  Bath  stone  of  which  they  are 
made  being  very  friable  and  much  perished  with  the  weather. 
The  museum  seems  to  increase  in  interest.  It  has  been  kept 
open  this  year  on  Easter  Monday  and  Bank  Holiday,  as  well  as 
on  Whit-Monday.  The  committee  expressed  the  regret  they 
felt  that  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  their  president,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  attend  their  meetings.  He  has  compiled  a  paper  on 
the  history  of  the  castle,  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  read.  In 
removing  the  old  Westgate  Hotel,  at  Newport,  the  architect 
(Mr.  Lansdown)  found  some  spiral  stone  steps,  and,  apparently 
going  under  them,  another  set  of  steps.  Of  these  he  had  made 
a  careful  drawing.  They,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  the  old  West- 
gate.  He  also  found  a  very  defaced  silver  penny  of  one  of  the 
Edwards.  It  is  much  mutilated,  and  appears  to  have  been 
injured  by  fire.  The  re-election  of  the  president,  the  former 
committee  (with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Major  Lowe,  of 
JShirenewton),  and  the  two  hon.  secretaries  subsequently  took 
place. 

Amongst  the  original  subscribers  to  Sir  Richard  Owen's 
History  of  British  Fossil  Reptiles,  about  to  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  was  the  late  Sir  Josiah  John  Guest,  of  Dowlais 
House.  The  work  has  been  forty  years  in  preparation,  and 
upon  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  plates  with  which  the 
volumes  are  enriched,  great  labour  and  attention  have  been 
lavished.  The  edition  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
copies  only,  each  copy  being  signed  by  Professor  Owen,  and  no 
further  number  can  be  produced,  as  the  plates  have  been 
destroyed. 

Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  sends  a  rather 
lengthy  communication  to  the  Academy,  based  upon  a  passage 
in  Gildas,  in  which  he  tries  to  identify  Maelgwn  Gwynedd, 
with  Modred,  the  nephew  of  Arthur,  with  regard  to  whom  he 
makes  a  number  of  suggestions  which  do  not  appear  to  us  to 
throw  any  new  light  on  the  question  of  the  historical  identity 
of  the  hero. 

A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Saturday  Review  of  August  30,  in  a  notice  of  General 
Alejandro  Ybarra's  work :  A  Practical  Method  for  Learning 
Spanish,  published  by  Ginn,  Heath,  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  quotes  the  humorous  anecdote  of  the  hone 
and  the  barrel  bung  printed  in  ihe  Red  Dragon  some  months 
back. 
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A  longer  biography  of  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  of 
Landore,  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  Munro  for  a  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Electricians. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  for  September  6th,  there  is  some 
interesting  correspondence  relating  to  the  history  of  Admiral 
Thomas  Mathews,  of  Llandaff  Court,  M.P.  for  Glamorganshire 
in  1745.  The  principal  authorities  quoted  are  Charnock's 
Biographia  Navalis  (iii.  252 — 273);  Schoraberg's  Naval 
Chronology  (v.  205);  Professor  Montagu  Burrows'  Life  of 
Admiral  Lord  Hawke;  the  Wrdpole  Correspondence;  Dyer's 
Europe;  Cooper's  Biographical Dici tionary;  Dr.  Doran's  Mann 
and  Manners;  United  Service  Magazine  for  November  and 
December,  1846,  and  January,  1847;  the  British  Museum 
Library  (a  Life,  catalogued  under  letter  M);  and  some  parti- 
cnlars  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  our  contributor,  Mrs.  E. 
Mathew  Bishop,  Aradyr  House,  Swansea,  whose  "  Reply  "  on  the 
subject  is  certainly  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  various 
ones  sent  in. 

Mr.  Henry  Richard,  the  senior  member  for  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
has  presented  to  the  library  of  the  University  College  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  "  Valpy's  Latin  Classics,"  complete 
(one  hundred  and  sixty-five  volumes),  a  very  handsome  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  library.  Mr.  Richard  is  vice-president 
of  the  College. 

The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in  response  to  an  appli- 
cation from  the  librarian  of  the  Newport  Free  Library,  have 
presented  to  that  institution  a  collection  of  sixty-two  books 
and  three  autographs  of  a  valuable  and  recondite  character. 
The  books  include  a  catalogue  of  Stowe  MSS.,  illustrated  with 
fifteen  autotype  fac-similes,  an  autotype  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
also  of  a  Shakspeare  deed,  two  volumes  of  early  German  prints, 
catalogues  of  the  Arundel  MSS.,  the  Burney  MSS.,  &c. 

Mr.  Shields,  whose  designs  for  stained  glass  in  the  windows 
of  the  chapel  at  Eaton  Hall  we  lately  described,  has  produced 
works  of  a  similar  nature  intended  for  a  three-light  window  in 
the  church  at  Llanbadarnfawr,  near  Aberystwith,  of  which  Mr. 
G.  P.  Seddon  is  the  architect.  The  material  employed  is  the 
justly  esteemed  navy-tinted  glass  of  Messrs.  Belham,  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Road,  who  have  carried  out  the  designs  of  the 
artist  with  great  success.  The  glass  itself  is  noteworthy 
because  of  its  peculiarly  rich,  broken,  and  yet  soft  tints,  which 
impart  depth  and  force  of  colour  without  losing  clearness  and 
intensity.  These  tints  are  therefore  the  reverse  of  meagre  or 
gaudy.  Each  light  portrays  a  personage  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  whole  represents  David  flanked  by  Jonathan  and  Samuel. 
The  stripling  David  holds  the  head  of  Goliath,  Jonathan  is  fully 
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armed  for  battle,  and  the  aged  Samuel  is  in  an  attitude  of 
benediction.  Over  each  person  is  an  angel  bearing  his  name 
inscribed  on  a  scroll.  Jonathan  was  selected  by  the  designer 
because  <>f  his  chivalric,  self-abnegating,  and  loyal  character. 

The  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod  prize  of  fifty  pounds  and  a 
gold  medal  for  the  best  oil  painting  of  an  incident  in  Welsh 
History  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Barton  Barber  for  a  picture 
of  Cielert,  now  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  Exhibition  at 
Liverpool.  The  grand  choral  prize  of  two  hundred  pounds  was 
won  by  the  Penrhyn  choir  under  Dr.  Roland  Rogers,  organist  of 
Bangor  Cathedral,  and  the  chair  prize  by  "  Dyfed  "  (Rev.  Evan 
Rees,  Cardiff),  winner  of  a  similar  honour  at  Merthyr  in  1881, 
for  his  Ode  on  "  Hiraethog,"  of  whom  we  recently  gave  a 
biography.  The  eisteddfodic  meetings,  which  were  of  great 
success,  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday,  September  -Oth. 
Next  year's  gathering  will  take  place  at  Aberdare. 

The  members  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  have  just 
received  the  fourth  part  of  the  late  Thomas  Stephens'  edition 
of  the  u  Gododin  "  of  "  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd."  This  instalment 
brings  the  u  Gododin"  down  to  the  seven  hundred  and  sixteenth 
line,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  space  is  occupied  with 
remarkably  full  and  interesting  explanatory  notes,  accompanied 
by  an  English  translation  of  the  original  text.  Professor 
Powel,  of  Cardiff,  saw  the  work  through  the  press. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Cymnirodorion 
Society  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
the  use  of  the  Welsh  language  in  Elementary  Schools  in 
Welsh-speaking  districts  has  collected  a  considerable  quantity 
of  information  upon  the  subject  from  persons  connected 
officially  with  elementary  education  in  the  Principality.  A 
meeting  of  this  sub-committee  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  one  Monday  evening  recently,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  printing  a  summary  of  the 
information  which  has  been  acquired,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
utilised  in  the  discussion  which  will  follow  the  reading  of 
Professor  Powel's  paper  on  "  The  Place  of  the  Welsh  Language 
in  our  National  Education  "  at  one  of  the  sectional  meetings 
of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool 
Eisteddfod. 

Out  of  the  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner  the  whole  of  those 
illustrative  of  the  topography  of  North  and  South  Wales  are 
in  the  "  D.F."  collection  of  the  Swansea  Museum,  and  are,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  now  exhibiting  at  Pennard  House, 
Walter  Road,  of  that  town. 

The  British  Archaeological  Association  held  its  forty-first  annual 

Congress  this  year  at  Tenby.    The  meetings  began  on  Tuesday, 

September  2nd,  and  extended  over  nine  days.  The  Presidential 

address  was  delivered  by  the  lioxd  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who 
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lucidly  and  exhaustively  dealt  with  the  various  objects  of 
interest  included  in  the  programme.  Amongst  the  places 
proposed  to  be  visited  were  the  church,  castle  walls,  and 
museum  at  Tenby ;  the  barrow  at  Brownslade,  opened  by  Col. 
Lainbton  for  the  occasion ;  Castle  Martin  Church ;  Newton 
Burroughs  Cromlech ;  the  fortified  rectory  and  block  house  at 
Angle ;  the  Edwardian  house  of  Jestington ;  Manorbere  Castle  ; 
Hodgeston  Church ;  the  old  Bishop's  Palace  at  Lamphey ; 
Stack  Rocks ;  St.  Govan's ;  Bosheston  Church ;  Stackpole 
Court  with  its  Hirlas  Horn;  the  prehistoric  village  and  barrow 
at  Stackpole  Warren  ;  ( lumfreston  and  St.  Florence  Churches ; 
Carew  Castle  and  Church ;  Upton  Castle ;  Pembroke  Castle 
and  town  ;  St.  Nicholas  Church  and  Priors  house,  Monkton  ; 
Glawhaddon ;  Picton  Castle ;  Koch  and  Pointz  Castles  and 
tumulus;  St.  David's  Cathedral;  Bishop  Gower's  Palace;  St* 
David's  head  stone  circles,  avenues,  and  cromlechs ;  the 
•apposed  Koman  City  of  Menapia  ;  and  the  ruined  chapel  of 
St.  Justinian.  With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions  the  route  was 
faithfully  adhered  to.  Messrs.  Loft  us  Brock,  Edward  Scott, 
the  Mayor  of  Tenby,  and  Mr.  Edward  Laws,  the  local  secretary, 
rendered  valuable  services  on  the  occasion. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  have  just  issued  the  third  edition  of 
the  "Problemata  Mundi,"an  exegetical  and  homiletical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Job,  with  a  most  comprehensive  index,  by 
David  Thomas,  D.D.,  being  the  fourth  volume  of  the  authors 
Homilistic  Library,  which  is  a  re-publication  of  all  the  author's 
literary  productions.     Dr.  Thomas  is  a  resident  of  Tenby. 

On  Thursday,  September  11th,  at  the  Cardiff  Museum,  Mr* 
W.  T.  Lewis  unveiled  and  presented  the  bust  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Menelaus,  the  donor  of  the  Menelaus  collection, 
promised  to  the  museum  some  twelve  months  ago.  The  bust 
is  of  white  marble,  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  T.  Brock,  A.R.A.,  the 
well-known  London  sculptor.  The  expression  has  been  caught 
exceedingly  well ;  it  being  pronounced  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  other 
gentlemen  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Menelaus 
during  his  lifetime  that  the  features  are  lifelike.  The  pedestal 
is  of  oak,  the  moulding  runs  out  of  the  solid,  and  the  whole  will 
form  a  very  handsome  addition  to  the  collectiou  at  the  museum. 
The  gift  will  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  Menelaus 
benefaction,  i.e.9  the  bust  will  not  be  separated  from  the 
pictures  at  any  time  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  pictures 
from  the  museum.  Mr.  \V.  T.  Lewis,  in  making  the  presenta- 
tion,  said  that  the  features  were  much  more  correct  than  he 
had  expected  them  to  be,  considering  that  the  sculptor  had 
never  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Menelaus,  a  cast 
after  death  and  some  photographs  being  all  he  had  to  work 
upon,  together  with  a  few  suggestions  from  Mr.  Menelaus* 
gister-in-law. 


fiottti  nntJ  <£utrird. 


[Confixed  jo  Matters  Rei.ati.ng  to  Wales  and  the  Bobdeb  Counties.] 


NOTES. 

Thomas  Omveh>,  thk  Hymnolouist. — Any  reader  of  the  Bed  Dragon  pone* 
sing  a  portrait  or  knowing  where  a  portrait  can  be  obtained  of  this  Welsh  worthy 
-the  author,  it  is  asserted,  of  the  beautiful  old  h)inn,  "  Lo  He  comes  with  clouds 
Descending1* — would  greatly  oblige  by  communicating  with 

Cardiff.  The  Editor. 

*  # 

* 

Thk  Mound  Bvildkbs  ok  America. — The  following  passage  from  Bryant  as 
to  the  alleged  identity  tietween  the  ancient  Mound  Builders  of  America  and  the 
Welsh  may  interest  the  numerous  readers  of  the  National  Magazine.  The  writer 
says  : — 

"The  supposition  that  the  Mound  Builders  and  the  Welsh  were 
"  identical,  is  untenable.  Some  of  the  works  of  the  former  are  known,  by 
"  the  trees  growing  ujM>n  them,  to  have  been  erected  before  the  date  of 
"  Madoc'8  leaving  Wales  ;  and  a  colony  of  a  few  hundred  persons  could  not 
"  have  so  increased  and  multiplied  to  the  number  of  the  millions  who  must 
"have  been  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  Mound  Builders'  works,  and 
44  have  utterly  perished  and  disappeared  again  within  a  period  of  four 
4{  hundred  years.  The  Welsh  tradition  of  Madoc's  adventure  may  neverthe- 
less be  true,  notwithstanding  a  failure  to  sustain  it  by  evidence  of  its 
44  subsequent  existence  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States. 
"  Such  a  colony  may  have  been  founded,  and  have  perished  as  other 
44  colonies  have  done  since  ;  or  a  mere  remnant  of  it  may  have  survived  to 
44  be  absorbed  by  some  tribe  of  Indiana,  on  which  it  stamped  in  language  and 
44  in  look  some  feeble  impression  of  its  own  origin.  But  the  story  must  rest 
44  upon  whatever  intrinsic  probability  of  truth  it  possesses,  rather  than 
"upon  any  evidence  that  a  people  whose  colour  inclined  to  white,  and 
44  whose  tongue  was  Old  British,  can  be  traced  on  this  continent  from 
44  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  our  own  time.  Should  the 
44  original  sources  of  the  narrative,  the  registers  of  the  Welsh  bards,  be 
44  ever  recovered,  or  should  other  manuscripts  be  found  touching  this 
44  subject,  in  the  diligent  search  of  later  years  for  fresh  knowledge  on 
44  these  old  voyages  of  discovery,  there  may  be  some  further  light  let  in  upon 
44  this  of  the  Welsh  prince.  K  his  course  was  westward,  leaving  Ireland 
44  to  the  north,  it  may  l>e  that  he  and  his  people  settled,  not  in  Florida,  but 
"  in  one  of  the  Azores  or  of  the  West  India  Islands." 

New  York.  S.  B. 

#  * 

# 

Loud  Macaulay  as  a  Historian  (vi. — 186,  282.) — I  was  extremely  pleased 
with  the  neat  and  able  criticism  by  Mr.  James  Harris,  Cardiff,  on  a  passage  in 
the  so-called  4<  History  "  of  Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  Red  Dragon  for  September.  I 
had  myself  observed  a  similar  lapse  in  the  same  work  with  reference  to  a  pear-tree, 
but  I  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  subject.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the  work 
of  this  inflated  Whig  (I  was  going  to  *x$  nouiething  even 
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almost,  if  not  exactly,  identical  with  the  term  applied  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  a  well- 
known  living  statesman,  the  other  day),  shows  what  our  fathers  were  obliged  to 
put  up  with  in  the  way  of  "  History."  The  crudity  and  long-windedness  of  this 
book  are  simply  intolerable,  and  the  sooner  we  cease  to  regard  it  as  History  or  its 
author  as  a  Historian  the  better.  It  is  merely  a  farrago  of  historical  epochs,  and 
its  author  at  his  bent  is  but  a  pompous  prober. 

Jcgus  Cofte/e,  Oxford.  One  ok  thk  Rising  Generation. 

*  * 

* 

St.  David's,  Radnor,  Pknnhylvaxia. — Radnor  is  a  small  town,  or  rather 
Tillage,  situate  among  the  wooded  hills  of  the  State  founded  by  the  great  lover  of 
peace  and  righteousness,  William  Penn.  Its  name  is  doubtless  derived  fiom  the 
fact  that  it  was  first  settled  by  a  colony  of  Welshmen,  who  emigrated  from  some 
part  of  Radnorshire,  in  South  Wales,  in  the  year  168i>,  hard  upon  two  centuries 
ago.  The  love  of  their  country,  so  characteristic  of  all  Welshmen,  is  seen  in 
the  name  of  the  town,  and  also  in  the  name  given  to  the  Episcopal  Chinch, 
founded  in  1714,  St,  JJarkVu.  The  church  there  erected  is  a  stone  structure,  and, 
no  doubt,  succeeded  to  a  temporary  building  of  wood,  which  the  piety  of  the 
early  settlers  would  not  be  slow  to  put  up.  In  America,  where  the  new  nlsmnds 
and  the  old  is  rare,  this  church  of  St.  David's,  which  would  be  deemed  a 
■omewhat  modern  edifice  in  England,  is  regarded  with  much  reverence  as  an  old- 
time  land-mark,  and  in  summer  time  many  of  the  visitors  to  the  country 
resorts  near  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  find  their  way  to  the  old  sanctuary. 
The  church  has  no  architectural  pretensions,  and  but  for  the  mantling  ivy  which 
adorns  it  externally,  it  would  not  be  attractive  in  appearance.  One  remarkable 
feature  in  the  building  is  the  rough  stone  stairway  «»n  the  outside  leading  to  a 
very  small  gallery  within.  It  is  rich,  however,  in  its  associations.  Among  other 
objects  of  interest  carefully  guarded  is  a  Communion  Service  presented  by 
<2ueen  Anne,  just  before  her  death.  This  is  used  only  on  great  occasions,  such 
ma  anniversary  seasons,  when  the  building  is  gaily  decorated.  At  other  times 
a  more  modern  service  is  used. 

The  present  rector,  Dr.  Halsey,  is  in  appearance  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
ancient  sanctuary.  Venerable  in  aspect,  as  in  years,  his  tall  bent  figure  and 
white  hair  and  beard  harmonise  well  with  his  surroundings.  The  grave-yard 
still  more  so.  Time  has  effaced  many  of  the  inscriptions,  though  some  of  the 
oldest  are  still  legible  ;  one,  on  an  infant,  is  more  pious  than  poetical : — 

Remember,  children,  as  you  pass  by, 
That  you  too,  also,  soon  must  die. 

One  which  serves  as  a  door-stone  to  the  church  bears  the  date  of  1781,  and  the 
name  of  William  Moore,  who  was,  it  seems,  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  British 
authority,  and  of  the  claims  of  George  III.  One  is  not  a  little  interesting  as 
•commemorating  a  man  who  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  fifty -two.  His  name 
was  William  Evans,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  families  of  the  first  settlers.  He  might  even  just  remember  the  bleak  hills 
and  fine  bold  scenery  of  the  most  English  of  all  the  Counties  of  South  Wales. 
Here  is  his  epitaph,  not  lacking  in  \vAnt*,  whatever  he  may  have  been  : — 

Here  :  Lieth  :  The  :  Body :  of  : 
William  :  Evans :  Who :  Depart- 
ed :  This  :  Life  :  The  :  Septem- 
ber :  29:  1731:  Aged:  .V2  :  My: 
Pilgrim  :  Race :  I  :  Ran :  A  : 
Pace  :  My  :  Resting  :  Place  :  Is  : 
Here:  This:  Stone:  Is:  Got: 
To  :  Keep  :  Ye  :  Spot :  That : 
Men  :     Dig  :      Not  :      Too  :      Near  : 

The  remains  of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  first  interred  within  the  garrison  near 
the  town  of  Erie,  were  removed  to  a  vault  in  this  churchyard,  where  he  attended 
as  a  boy  in  his  native  village,  and  where  his  wife  was  buried.  Cambrians  and 
others  who  visit  the  United  States  may  take  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  spot, 
and  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon  may  be  able  to  fish  up  some  records 
«r  traditions  of  this  early  emigration  from  Radnorshire. 

Alderttone,  Surrey.  Rom.  ftwrcom. 
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An  Aid  to  Welsh  Students  — Will  you  allow  me  to  mention,  for  the  benefit 
of  Weigh  students  intending  to  \  isit  London,  that  there  has  been  issued  lately 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  George  Bullen,  superintendent  of  printed  books,  a 
catalogue  of  English  printed  lwoks  from  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  year 
1640,  contained  in  the  British  Museum.  It  consists  of  three  handsome  octavo 
volumes,  and  is  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  names  of  authors.  The  indices 
of  printers  and  titles  are  of  great  value.  The  works  not  contained  in  the  British 
Museum  and  lx»lon^ing  to  this  period  cannot  l>e  very  numerous,  and  if  printed 
in  a  supplementary  volume  would  convert  this  work  into  the  long- look ed-f or 
universal  catalogue  of  Knglish  books  down  (at  least)  to  the  year  1640. 

Ba7at  A.  Walt*.  Stldknt. 

Thk  Knight  of  Malta. — In  that  very  interesting  article,  "The  Knight  of 
Malta,''  I  find  the  author  has  not  honoured  him  (the  knight)  with  all  his  titles. 
When  he  made  his  appearance  in  Canterbury  lie  announced  himself  as  — 

Sir  William  Percy  Honey  wood  Courtenay. 
Knight  of  Malta, 
King  of  Jerusalem, 
Prince  of  Abyssini:i, 
King  of  the  Gipsies. 

Strange  to  say.  the  Knight  of  Malta  is  not  the  ouly  individual  who  ha&  laid 
claim  to  the  Hales'  estate.  Since  Miss  Hales  succeeded  to  it,  strenuous  endeavour?* 
have  been  made  to  prove  her  succession  invalid.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  '*  Knight  of  Malta  ?'  to  know  that  Hales  Place  is  now  a  Jesuitical 
College,  and  that  Miss  Halus  is  living  a  retired  life  at  the  secluded  village  of 
Sarre. 

I  would  question  the  author's  assertion  that  Courtenav's  real  name  was  John 
Thorn.  After  his  death  some  person  from  Truro  came  forward  and  aaid  that  he 
was  John  Thorn  ;  but  no  proof  exists,  nor  was  any  given  at  the  time,  that  Thorn 
was  his  real  patronymic  ;  while  his  maimers  and  conversation  (before  his  enthu- 
siasm partook  of  frenzy)  appear  to  have  been  those  of  a  man  of  culture. 

•  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  since  the  scene  at  Bossenden  Wood  occurred 
long  before  I  was  born  ;  but  I  find  it  is  not  the  prevailing  notion — either  of  his^ 
friends  or  enemies — that  the  Knight  of  Malta  was  John  Thorn,  the  Maltster. 
His  knowledge,  too,  of  matters  counected  with  Powderham  Castle,  Devonshire, 
and  the  Hales  estate,  Canterbury,  apj>ears  to  have  been  perfectly  correct.  Don't 
rob  us  of  our  little  mystery,  since  he  was  not  pro  red  John  Thorn,  but  let  us  still 
wonder  who  the  Knight  of  Malta  could  have  lieen. 

Canterbury.  Your  Kkxtish  Contributor. 


QUEMIKS. 

A  Ditch  Scholar  and  Druiimsm. — Desirous  to  acquire  some  information 
about  Welsh  literature,  in  order  to  complete  a  study  now  apj>earing  in  the 
Flemish  review,  JHrht  en  fCttnsthtdlt;  I  take  the  liberty  of  applying  to  you,  in 
order  that  you  might  kindly  introduce  me  to  some  Welsh  literary  authority.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  culture  of  Welsh  literature  is  particularly  kept  up  in 
societies  of  Druids.  Perhaps  you  might  kindly  place  me  in  communication  with 
these  Druids. 

'•  XtderlamUrhe  ])irhte  En  KunsthaUeJ*  U.  A.  dela  Montague. 

1U%  Wyngardxtraati  A  ntirerp. 

♦   # 

* 

Thk  Mathew  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  me  with  a  Pedigree 
of  this  once  well-known  Llandatf  family,  or  refer  me  to  some  source  where  1  can 
obtain  one  *' 
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Higginh'  CxLTrc  Druidh. — In  the  admirable  papers  on  Stonehenge  and 
Avebury,  contributed  to  your  pages  by  the  writer  who  signs  himself  "J.  H.,"  I 
see  a  reference  made  to  a  work  on  Druidism  by  (Godfrey  Higgins,  lent  to  the 
writer  by  Mr.  Daniel  Owen,  J.  P.,  Ash  Hall.  Are  there  any  copies  in  the  market ; 
and  what  is  the  price  ? 

jVarberth.  Bibliopkcim. 

*  * 

* 

Evan  of  Walks. — Where  can  I  obtain  particulars  of  this  Welsh  worthy,  who- 
flourished — or  rather  did  not  nourish — for  if  my  memory  serves  me  he  was  assassi- 
nated— in  the  time  of  Edward  II  ? 

Caerwent.  Cymro. 

♦  * 

# 

Forming  a  Wklmii  Library. — Desirous  of  obtaining  a  fairly  good  knowledge 
of  Welsh  history  and  literature,  I  have  resolved  upon  making  a  small  collection 
of  standard  works  of  reference.  Will  any  reader  of  the  Red  Dragon  kindly  come 
forward  with  advice  what  to  select  ?     I  know  a  little  Welsh. 

London.  Saxo-Grammaticus. 

♦  # 

* 

T«B  Discoverer  of  Toiiaci'O. — What  authority  is  there  for  the  statement 
that  tobacco  was  discovered  and  brought  to  England  by  a  Welsh  seaman  prior 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  V     Dates  and  all  particulars  would  oblige. 

St.  Pagan's,  Cardiff.  Long  Churchwarden. 

*  * 

* 

The  Iolo  MSS.— Have  any  of  the  MSS.  collected  by  "  Old  lolo,"  as  Southey 
called  him,  ever  been  published,  and  if  so,  are  copies  obtainable  ? 

Bnilih,  Breconthirc.  Celkr  et  Audax. 

*  * 

Welshmen  and  Jacobite*. — Were  any  Welshmen  of  note  concerned  in  the 
Jacobite  risings  of  either  the  Young  or  the  Old  Pretender?  I  should  like 
names  and  particulars. 

Milford.  Ig  xotus. 

#  * 

# 

Do  wag  KB  Countess  of  Devon.— During  a  visit  to  Builth,  the  other  day,  I  had' 
the  honour  of  a  chance  conversation  with  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Devon.     Will 
any  possessor  of  a  copy  of  Dtbrett  spare*  me  the  expense  of  purchasing  one  by 
giving  me  particulars  of  the  lady's  family. 

Cardiff.  Cosmo. 

*  # 

* 

The  Late  John  Payne   Collier. — I  have  heard  it  stated  that  this  distin- 

Stished  lUUmteur  was  connected  by  marriage  with  a  well-known  Glamorganshire 
mily  ?     Can  any  reader  of  the  Red  Dragon  oblige  me  with  particulars  ? 

Lampeter.  Cakdi. 

#  * 

* 

Lucy  Walters. — Is  there  any  authority  and  what  for  the  statement  that  this 
mistress  of  Charles  IL  and  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  a  Welsh- 
woman i 

St.  David;  R.S.O.  Jy&»*3K. 
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First  Welsh  Dictionary.— Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  name 
and  date  of  the  first  Welsh  dictionary?  Ah  a  feature  of  the  National  Magazine 
your  "Xotes  and  Queried"  section  will  be  of  great  service.  You  deserve  fullest 
praise  for  having  sturted  it. 

Llanidloes.  Cadwalader. 

[The  first  Welsh  dictionary  ever  piinted  was  that  by  William  Salesbnry,  in 
1547.     Heylin  is  said  by  Williams's  Eiographieal  Dictionary  of  Eminent  WeMtmen 
to  liave  published  one,  but  it  is  suggested  (Camb.  Mag.,  18f>7,  p.  230)  that  he  only 
.assisted  Dr.  Da  vies  with  his  dictionary. — Ed.  Red  Dragon.] 


REPLIES. 

Eari.ik.st    Printed    Book    in    Welsh,     (vi. — 284.)— I    do    not   know  that 
"  Printer"  (Xewport)  can  find  an  older  book  than  the — 

"  Testament  Newydd    ein    Arglwydd   Jesu    Christ ;    sni.    4to.    Editio 
"  Princeps  of  the  Scripture  in  Welsh.     London,  Henry  Denham,  1567.     This 
*'  Testament,    the  work   of  William  Salesbury.  is  excessively  rare,  and  is  a 
"  book,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  intrinsic  merit.     It  should   1m»   the  most 
•'precious  jewel  in  a  fine  Welsh  library." 
The  woids  quoted  are  from  Mr.  <^uaritch's  admirable  "  Catalogue  of  works  on 
European  Philology,''  issued  in  June  last.     I  think  you  are  entitled  to  the  very 
heartiest  praise  for  having  started  a  ••  Notes  and  (Queries  "  section  in  your  admir- 
able magazine.     Welshmen  are  prone  to  brag,  and  when   they  do  so   without 
chapter  and  verse  for  their  pretensions,  they  inevitably  come  to  grief  and  cover 
themselves  with  ridicule.     Your  efforts  are  just  the  thing  to  put  Welsh  know- 
ledge  on   a  sound   basis,  by  affording   Welsh   scholars   the   chance  of  proof  by 
reference  to  standard  authorities  for  the  evidence  they  are  prepared  to  adduce. 

Cavendish  College,  Cambridge.  A.  B.  C 

One  of  the  earliest  was  the  Athraracth  (iristnogarl  ("Christian  Instructor '*)  by 
Moris  Clynoc,  first  rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  This  was  issued 
from  the  Milanese  presH  in  1568,  and  as  there  is  no  w  in  Italian,  the  v  is  used 
instead.  One  of  the  few  copies  extant  was  lent  by  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte 
to  the  Cyiiimrodorion,  and  in  18S0  that  society  issued  a  facsimile  edition  to  their 
members. 

Aberi/attvith.  A  Cymmrodor. 

The  earliest  printed  Welsh  books  were  from  the  Milan,  (Genevan,  and  French 
presses,  and  later  from  printing  presses  in  the  back  streets  of  London.  Following 
these  some  gentlemen  in  Wales  put  up  private  printing  presses,  Lewis  Morris,  the 
well-known  antiquary,  did  so  at  Trefricw,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  1  have  record  of  an  earlier,  supplied  by  "  Dingad,"  sent  to  me 
some  years  ago.  which  I  enclose.  The  History  of  vie  Literature  of  Wale*,  now  out, 
contains  notices  of  others. 

Mcrthyr.  Ap  Adda. 

[enclosure.] 

Titlk  Pack  of  the  First  Book  Printed  in  Walks. — Dwysfawr  Rym 
Buchedd  <  Jrefyddol  wedi  ei  gyflwyno  gan  A.  T.  at  yr  anrhydeddus  foneddigion 
Stephen  Parry  o  Neuadd  Trefawr,  Esgwier,  Ubtus  o'r  Heddwch  ac  Aelod  o 
Barlament  dros  dref  Aberteifi,  a  Walter  Llwyd  o  Goedmor  Esgwier  ac  Uchel 
Sirydd  presenol  Sir  Aberteifi.  Argraphwyd  yn  Nhrehedyn  gan  Isaac  Carter 
trosl.  LI.  a  A.  T.,  1722. 

[translation.] 

The  Great  Importance  of  Religious  Life,  dedicated  by  A.  T.  to  the  Honourable 
Stephen  Parry,  of  Neuadd  Trefawr,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the'  Borough  of  Cardigan,  and  Walter  Lloyd,  of  Coedmor,  Ksq.,  and 
present  High    Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Cardigan.     Printed  at  Trabedyn  by 
Isaac  Carter,  for  I.  LI.  and  A.  T.,  VIM. 
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"  Dinga/V*  in  a  note  written  at  the  time,  says  : — "  Trehedyn  is  a  small  village 
near,  or  indeed  part,  of  Newcastle  Kmlyn,  on  the  Cardiganshire  side  of  the  Teiti. 
The  I.  LI.  for  whom  the  book  was  published  I  cannot  trace,  but  A*  T.  was  a 
Cardiganshire  clergyman,  and  great  grandfather  of  the  late  Col.  Alban  Thomas 
Jones  Gwynn,  of  Mynachly,  near  Al>erayron. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  Welsh  language,  according  to  Williams'  Cambrian 
Bibliof/raphi/,  p.  3,  was  one  entitled  :  "  Beibl,  yn  y  Llyvyr  hwn  y  Traethyr 
Gwyddor  Kymraeg,  Kalendyr,  y  Gredo  neu  bynkey  y  ffydd  Gatholig,  Y  Pader 
neu  Weddi  yr  Arglwydd,  Y  Deng  air  Deddyf,  Saith  linwedd  yr  Kglwys,  Y 
Kampay  arferadwy,  a'r  Gweddiau  Gocheladwy  ac  Keingeu,"  and  was  printed 
in  London  in  15-16.  It  was  a  tto,  and  contained  parts  of  the  Scriptures  only  ; 
although  the  word  *'  Beibl ''  was  printed  in  large  type  on  its  front,  which  was 
probably  done  to  draw  the  public  attention. 

London.  T.  J.  Evans. 


#  * 

# 


Member  of  Miskin,  or  Miscin  (vi. — 284.)  —  Member  is  not  an  error  of 
transcription  for  "  Hundred,"  the  old  name  of  a  territorial  division,  is  it  ?  The 
"hundred''  of  Miskin,  for  instance,  was  divided  into  two  parts — the  Higher  and 
the  Lower.  The  parish  of  Aberdare,  to  which  your  correspondent  refers,  is  to  this 
d»y  described  in  legal  documents  —warrants,  summonses,  and  so  forth — as  being 
situated  "within  the  Division  of  Miskin  Higher,  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan.'' 

Cardiff.  Jahash. 

#  # 

* 

St.  Gkoucjk  a  Welshman  (vi. — 184). — If  your  Mumbles  correspondent, 
**  Glyndwr,"  had  seen  the  original  poem  whence  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  got  the 
quotation  for  his  Lost  Beauties  of  tint  English  Lanyuayr-,  he  would  not  have  been 
led  to  suppoHe  that  "  the  patron  saint  of  Englishmen  was  a  Briton."  This 
effusion,  entitled  "  The  British  Heroes  ;  a  new  poem  in  honour  of  St.  George,  by 
Mr.  John  Grubb,  school-master  of  Christ-church,  Oxon,  1GSS,"  was  published  by- 
Henry  Clements,  of  that  place.  It  is  reproduced  at  length  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Percy  Jitlu/ucs.     The  lines  : — 

He  was  the  cream  of  Brecknock, 
And  flower  of  all  the  Welsh, 

refer  to  King  Arthur,  and  have  no  connection  with  St.  George  at  all,  who  and 
whose  deeds  are  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  terribly  long  and  "  broad  "  stanza, 
with  somewhat  ludicroub  effect  right  through  the  poem,  although  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  which  precedes  them. 

Ncicctutic-on-Tyne.  Black  Lettkr. 

#  * 

* 

The  Wklsh  Fcmilikrh  (vi. — 285) — The  three  black  ribandu  worn  by  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  are  not  a  symbol  of  any  circumstance  of 
distinguished  bravery.  In  former  days  all  the  army  wore  powder  and  pigtails, 
and  these  black  ribands  (called  in  the  Regiment  the  Flash)  were  used  for  the 
pigtails  to  rest  on,  to  keep  the  collar  of  the  coat  clean.  The  story  goes  that  when 
powder  was  abolished  in  the  army,  the  then  colonel  of  the  23rd  retained  the 
ribands  on  the  officers'  coats,  thinking  them  ornamental.  For  in  those  days 
colonels  of  regiments  were  allowed  to  do  much  more  as  they  liked,  both  with 
regard  to  dress  and  discipline,  than  at  the  present  day.  In  course  of  time  theso 
ribands  became  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  of  which  the 
officers  became  proud,  and  so  they  have  kept  to  them  ever  since. 

Wrexham.  Gwenynkn  Gwynedd. 

#  * 

# 

The  Welsh  Descent  of  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Cranbournk  (vi.— 284). — 
If  your  correspondent  "H.LJ."  will  consult  Enderb&a  Cambria  Tnum^vau* 
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(original  edition,  1661,  reprinted  1810,)  he  will  there  find  the  pedigree  of  the 
Salisbury  and  Exeter  families,  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Cecils  being  given  as 
follows : — 

14  Robert  Sitsylt  came  into  Wales  with  Robert  Fitz  Ham  on,  who  con- 

"  quered  Ju«tin,  Prince  of  Glamorganshire,  and  who  married  ,  an  in- 

"  heretrix,  by  whom  ho  had  Halterennes  and  other  lands  in  Herefordshire 
"and  Gloucestershire." 
The  old  mansion  of  Alt-yr-ynys  is  .situated  on  the  HereforJshire  bank  of  the  river 
Monnow,  not  far  from  Pandy  railway  station.  A  description  of  it  is  given  in 
Duncombe's  History  of  Jhrefordsfiire.  The  Dyffryn,  near  Grosiuont,  now  a  farm 
house,  but  with  marks  of  great  antiquity,  is  another  old  seat  of  the  Cecils.  The 
name  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  this  day  pronounced  in  the  old 
Welsh  way  "  Sitsylt." 

(JwcnU  Llewyrn. 


*  # 

* 


Owen's  Epigrams  (vi. — 284). — Probably  the  most  accessible  reference  to  Owen 
and  his  Epigrams,  inquired  after  by  your  Swansea  correspondent,  "  R.  D.  B.,"  ia 
to  be  found  in  Williams's  Ji'utgraphu'al  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Welshmen 
(Llandovery:  Rees,  1852),  pp.  377-378.  In  this  notice  Wood's  Athena-  Oxonicnsi* 
And  Hint.  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  are  given  as  authorities,  either  of  which  it  is  possible 
for  your  correspondent  to  consult. 

BrUtd.  Pen  dragon. 


DRACONIGENjE. 


The  following  story  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  old  Welsh 
custom  of  making  the  father's  first  name  the  son's  surname, 
and  of  the  different  forms  in  which  the  same  name  was  made  to  - 
appear  among  the  old  Welsh.  As  a  traveller  in  Wales  was 
riding,  leisurely,  along  the  highway,  he  stopped  a  boy,  who  was 
going  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  ask  him  the  distance  to  the 
next  town.  The  necessary  information  was  readily  given,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  traveller,  who  again  asked :  "  And 
what  might  be  your  name,  my  little  man  ? "  "  Will-Shon- 
Shacki-Shon-Jack."  "  And  what  is  your  father's  name  ? " 
44  Shon-Shacki -Shon- Jack."  "  And  what  is  your  grandfather's 
name,  if  you  know  ?  "  Shacki-Shon-Jack.  And  now  I  must 
be  on,  sir,  mind  you — Iss  indeed."  The  meaning  of  the  boy's 
name,  when  reduced  to  plain  English,  is,  that  he  was  Will,  the 
■son  of  Shon,  who  was  the  son  of  Shacki,  who  was  the  son  of 
another  Shon,  who  was  the  son  of  Jack.  And  Shon,  Shacki, 
and  Jack,  are  only  different  forms  of  John,  and  these,  generally, 
changed  with  each  generation.  If  the  father  was  Shon,  the  son 
was  Shacki,  or  Jack.     If  he  was  Shacki,  or  Jack,  the  son  was 

•Shon  or  Shoni. 

*  * 

* 

The  gathering  of  the  "  Cambrians "  at  Bala,  in  August, 
showed  only  too  plainly  the  influence  of  time.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  noble  brow  and  white  hair  of  West  wood  were 
to  be  seen,  with  the  striking  profile  of  Professor  Babington,  and 
the  genial  face  of  Mr.  Barnwell. 

Time,  like  an  ever  flowing  stream, 
Bears  all  its  sons  away. 

Such  is  the  law  of  life.  Still,  there  are  veterans  yet  in  the 
Association ;  the  Revs.  Canon  Thomas  and  Trevor  Owen  are  at 
the  helm,  and  the  ranks  show  three  hundred  members,  among 
whom  are  some  of  the  best  men  in  Wales.  Next  year,  instead 
of  wandering  off  into  the  remote  bye-ways  of  the  North,  the 
Association  will  hold  its  meetings  at  Newport,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  we  hope  to  see  all  the  old  patrons  rallying 
around  it* 

* 
A  Q.C.  staying  at  Llandrindod,  like  most  mae  mg&,  xcftAa 
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the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  Kilsby  Jones.  Quoth  the  learned 
barrister,  u  Do  you  really  believe,  Mr.  Jones,  that  the  devils  got 
into  the  swine?"  "Certainly,"  said  the  philosopher  of  Llan- 
wrtyd.  u  And  do  you  believe  that  they  came  out  of  them 
again  ? "  "  Most  decidedly."  "  Then/'  said  the  Q.C.  with  a 
twinkle  in  the  eye,v  "  where  are  they  gone  to  now  ? "'  "  Into 
the  barristers/'  rejoined  Kilsby  with  a  sang-froid  that  convulsed 
the  listeners,  and  caused  the  immediate  disappearance  of  the 
doubter. 

*  * 

* 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological1 
Association  at  Bala,  in  August,  some  merriment  was  caused  by 
the  reference  of  Mr.  H.  \V.  Lloyd  to  the  number  of  children 
born  to  several  of  the  descendants  of  Rhudd  Blaidd,  one  of  the- 
great  families  of  Merioneth.  I  extract  from  the  repertory  of 
our  genial  friend,  Mr.  Askew  Roberts  (Bye-gcmes),  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Wm.  Ap-Howel,  of  Tregaian,  in  Anglesea,  who  flourished  in  1580,  had  three 
wives.  By  the  first  hi*  had  twenty-two  children,  by  the  Kecond  ten,  and  by  the- 
third  eleven.  About  three  hundred  people  descended  from  this  flourishing  stock, 
eighty  of  which  resided  within  the  parish  of  Pantypwdin  when  Pennant  vixited 
the  place  in  171-5.  When  William,  the  Welsh  patriarch,  died,  his  eldest  son  \va* 
eighty-four,  and  his  youngest  son  two  years  and  six  months.  He  spent  his  time 
fishing  along  the  coasts,  ami  died  at  the  age  of  oue  hundred  aud  five  years,. 
possessing  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

*    * 

* 

The  fading  generation  of  Cardiff  men  will  recollect  Tom 
Wat  kins,  the  well-known  auctioneer.  One  day  George  Robins,, 
his  great  London  rival,  visited  Cardiff,  and  in  the  porch  of  the 
Cardiff  Arms,  which  has  just  been  swept  away,  an  introduction 
was  effected  by  a  mutual  friend,  as  follows: — "Mr.  Tom 
Watkins,  the  George  Robins  of  Cardiff."  "Yes,"  said  Tom, 
taking  the  auctioneer's  hand,  "and  I  presume  you  are  the 
Tom  Watkins  of  London  !"  There  was  a  merry  peal  at  the 
humour  and  conceit  of  the  witty  Cardiff  celebrity. 

*  # 

# 

Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  once  said :  "  There  are 
probably  now  living  not  more  than  three  persons  who  knew 
enough  to  know  how  much  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  knew,"" 
— and  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  Thirlwall  himself,  was 
one  of  the  three. 


NEW    BOOKS 

AT    ALL    LIBRARIES. 


THE  RUSSIANS  AT  MERV  AND  SARAKHS. 

Mr.  Marvin's  New  Book, "  Reconnoitring  Central  Asia,"  is  ready 

this  day  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  16s. 

RECONNOITRING*  CENTRAL  ASIA.  Adven- 
tures of  English  and  Russian  Explorers,  Secret  Agents,  and 
Special  Correspondents  in  the  Region  between  the  Caspian 
and  India,  from  1863  to  1884.    By  Charles  Marvin. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

ADVENTURES   IN   SERVIA:    Experiences  of 

a  Medical  Free  Lance  among  the  Bashi-Bazouks.  By  Dr. 
Alfred  Wright.  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Dr.  E.  Ber- 
nard.    8vo,  cloth. 

Rev.  J.  I.  HILLOCKS'S  WORK  AMONG  THE  POOR. 
SARD  BATTLES  FOR  LIFE  AND  USEFUL- 
NESS.    By  Rev.  J.  Inches  Hillocks.    With  Introduction 
by  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Olrig 
Grange."     Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

NEW    NOVELS    AT    ALL    LIBRARIES. 

1.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of  MISS  WALLIS'S 

"IN  TROUBLED  TIMES."  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  E.  J.  Irving.    3  vols. 

2.  TWO  IFS.   By  E.  M.  Abdy-Williams.    3  vols. 

"The  characters  are  well  drawn,  there  are  excellent  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
there  is  an  intricate  plot,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  reveal.  This  is  an  interesting 
Mid  well-written  story." —  Vanity  Fair. 

"  A  thoroughly  wholesome  and  readable  novel." — Scotsman. 

3.  KUtBT  IN  THE  DALE.    By  John  Rye,  M.A. 

3  vols. 

"A  novel  far  above  the  average.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  vigorous,  fresh,  and  con- 
scientious."—  Whitehall  Review. 

4.  SORROWFUL,  YET  LUCKY.    By  Adrien  de 

Valvkdre.    3  vols. 

"The  author's  style  is  very  pure,  and  the  nwrale  is  good." — Whitehall  Review. 

5.  FROM  CONVENT  TO  ALTAR.  By  Mrs. 

Churchill.    2  vols. 

"  A  remarkably  pretty  love-story,  humorously  and  cleverly  told.  .  .  .  We  can 
recommend  it  to  all  novel-readers  as  a  bright,  pleasant  story." — John  BidL 

6.  OOULEUR  DE  ROSE.    By  Ulick  J.  Burke. 

2  vols. 

"  Likely  to  enjoy  a  lasting  popularity.  Every  line  is  worth  reading."— Court 
Journal. 

gttrtott : 
W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  Co., 
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POSITIVELY  AXI)  QUICKLY 

CURED   WITHOUT    PAIN. 


MUNDAY'S 
"VIRIDINE1 


An  entirely  new  preparation,  free  from  Caustic,  or 

anything  irritating  to  the  skin. 

This  infallible  remedy,  introduced   by  J.  MUX  DAY,  has  obtained  a 

world-wide  reputation.    The  efficacy  of  "VI1UDIXE"  maybe  judged 

by  its  having  cured  corns   of  over  -10   rears'  standing,   which  bad 

resisted  all   other  remedies. 

It  succeeds  where  alt  Plaster*  and  Cnuntiti  have  failed 

In  removing  both  Hard  or  Soft  Corns  and  Warts. 

In  Bottles,  price  Is.,  by  Foat  Is.  2d. 


FROM    MDLLE.    MARIE    HtTLLER. 


^•.■rWrtcurrdmr.in 


■  ■)■.— I  bough!  »botllc  ut  J-cmr  frntiinr  "  Viriilinr"  MOW  nil  mpnllw  •*-<.  la 

—   ...j  ...  „_.  ,  prJTirip»t  d'TiciT  j. iu  kn<>«  ni)  d'tl  irnnj-  liTine.     Th*  botttr  I 

irndcd  It,  but  1  bmifc-bt  uni.llitr  Mf  »nli  which  wtM/arfi 

i  pmuifi*  lor  ft  friend  of  rainr,  who  It  owLy  m*d  *lth  pun,  v.  ill 

Mdlle.  MARIE  MILLER. 


TESTIMONIAL    FROM    MESSRS.    WILCOX    A    Co., 

tnjliili,  French,  ud  Sotui  ClumliU. 

To  Mi.  MrnntT,  333,  Imhiiii  MKrrr,  Ijisdos.  W..  ^v^mF  M,  1MI. 

rlriuc  -fn<i  k  furihi-r  supply  iif  your  "  Viridinr."     Wi'  hiiil  Ibil  it  given  grtut  Kttisfuftioo  to 


■  cfflcJKioub  lor  I  hi;  i 


coY  * 


irti.      WILCOX  ft  Co. 


CAUTION. — As  there  are  several  imitations  of  this  preparation,  the 
public  are  requested  to  ask  for  "MUNDAY'S  VIRIDINE,"  and  m  that 
my  signature  is  on  the  end  of  each  Package,  liy  ordering  "  Cora  Cure  " 
yon  may  receive  one  of  the  many  so-called  "  remedies  "  which  only  give 
some  relief,  or  some  worthless  imitation  of  "  Viridinc." 


Sols  Pkofbietob  :— 

J.  MUNDAY,  OPERATIVE  CHEMIST, 

1,  DUKE  STREET,  Corner  of  High  Street,  CARDIFF, 

(south    wai.es.) 

AGENTS.— Zonrfon,  Wiioox  &  Co.,  ChemiiU,  239,  Oiford  Street  (W.)       LirtrpHJ, 
Stub  A  Co.,  Chamitti,  68,  Bold  StrMt     Dublin,  Him  *  Co,  IS, 
Grmftnti    Street.      Parii,    Phunucie    Bini,    14,    Km    d*    1*   PaJ*. 
I,  FXBXT  ft.  CO.,  V\,  K.«1yw«W**A.  [041 
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1.— Notable  Mj»  ok  Walks—  With  Portrait     

Thr  Liitr  llrui  Kilwnnl-.    ily  John  .limn. 

2. — What  Cannot  Love  Do!    liy  John  Saimd.™      

3.— Original  Poktiiv  

4. — RaHCBL  Rakkord,   II.     By  Fivierick  {.'uijier  

6.— A  Hamuli:  is  lti;iTT.\N(.     By  Lljfr  Gndi 

A.— The  Klkep  Walkinu  Hoare  in  "Macbeth  "    By  J.  Mime  Shuc 

7.— Rram   ...        

8. — Waterloo  aftkk  11am    IJayk.     Ily  Uladya 

I. — A  Yaohthman'k  Yaks.     UyUwunynen  Gwyiwdd... 
10.— Wiuh  I.nkcstrirh.     Ky  Ap  (iwilym 
11. LlTERART  AND  Art  Notkm  o>'  Till:  Month,  &c.      

1SL—  NOTKH    AND    Ql-EMBi 

18. ItKAOONICES.E 


CARDIFF:  DANIEL  OWEN  &  Co.,  Limited,  WESTERN  MAIL  BUILDINGS. 
LONDON  :    W.  KENT  &  Co.,  PATKRNOaiKB.  TJJOTi . 


POE 

PUDDINGS,  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARE 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INVALIDS  DIET, 

AND   ALL   THE    USES   OF   ARROWROOT, 

Brown  and  Polson 

Corn    Flour 

HAS  A  WORLD-WIDE   REPTJTATIO 

AND    IS   DISTINGUISHED   FOR 

UNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 


NOTE.— Purchasers  should  insist  on  being  supplied  with  BROW1 
POLSON'S  CORN  FLOUR.  Inferior  qualities,  asserting  fictitious  cl 
are  being  offered  for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 


DANIEL  OWEN  AND  COM  PAN 


BOOKBINDERS,    ACCOUNT    BOOK    MANUFACTURE] 

WHOLESALE    STATIONERY. 


WESTERN    MAIL   BUILDING 

CAEDIFF. 


RKD    VM.UiOX    ADVICRTISKK.  1. 


DIARIES  M885-DIARIES ! 

Daniel  Owen  &  Co.,  Limited, 

1I.VVK    NOW    UKADY   THKNl    WELL   KNOWN 

OFFICE     AND     OTHER      DIARIES. 


Their  1/-,  16,  &  3  6  Foolscap  Series  Interleaved 

Blotting,  for  Commercial  and  General  use, 

are  UNSURPASSED  in  value. 

A  large  stock  of  T.  J.  Smith's,  Letts',  and 
other  makers,  in  various  sizes. 

JiTOCag  W/ITO  TIP  DB   W  RUE'3  jSPECITIk 
REFILL?  F63  POCKET  B66E3. 

Blotting  Pads  and  Diaries  combined. 

The  "  Legal,"  "Commercial,"  &c,  as  manufactured  by 
De  la  Rue,  Causton,  Hudson  and  Kearns,  &c., 

from  2/-  upwards. 


lorh  OMente  and  ®ablft  &mm. 


Marcus  Ward's  1/-  Shakespeare  Block  Calendar,  splendidly  printed 
in  Gold  and  Colours.    T.  J.  Smith's  Commercial  ditto. 

Xote. — A  Reduction  in  terms  for  quantity  off  all  the  alioye. 

DAHEL  OWEN I OOHPANT,  LiBTED, 

Western  Mail  Buildings, 


11.  RED   DRAGON  ADVERTISER. 


LLANGAMMARCH     WELLS, 


On  the  Central  Wales  Section  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway. 


*  «•  *■  *» . 


Within  the  hist  year  the  Saline  Water  of  these  Well*,  ha*  lieen  subjected  to  a 
searching  analysis  by  Dr.  Dupre,  F.T.C.,  K.R.S.,  of  Ijondon,  and  ha**  been  found 
to  contain,  amongst  other  constituents,  an  appreciative  quantity  of  Chloride  of 
Barium.  With  th«  exception  of  the  Kreuznach  Spring  in  (Jennany,  Baric 
Chloride  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  other  known  Mineral  Waters. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  Barium  ranks  high  in  cases  of  Strumous  Disease  in  its 
protean  forms,  (Glandular  Enlargement*,  Scrofula,  Chronic  Rheumatism,  and 
Epilepsy.     It  is  also  useful  in  other  diseases,  such  as  Liver  Derangement**,  kc. 

The  complete  analysis  of  the  Waters  by  Dr.  Dupre\  referred  to  above,  i»  as 
follows : — 

The  Water  is  clear,  of  very  slight  saline  taste,  and   holds  but  little 
rarbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  contains  per  gallon-- 


Chloride  of  Sodium 

...  189*56  grains. 

,,         „  Calcium 

...     84 '56      „ 

,,         .,  Magnesium  ... 

...     24-81       ,. 

»       „  Barium 

...       6-26"       „ 

Carbonate  of  Calcium     . . . 

2-80      ., 

•Miica         ...          ...          ... 

1-40      „ 

Total  Saline  constituents  per  gallon     ...  308*89       „ 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Water  is  the  presence  of  a  notable 
quantity  of  Chloride  Of  Barium,  and  a  consequent  total  absence  «f 
Sulphates.     Barium  is  a  rare  constituent  «»f  Mineral  Water.  , 

V.  DUPRK. 

Westminster  Hospital,  Ant/ant  frird,  188,1. 

Visitors  wishing  to  derive  benefit  from  the  Water  can  lie  comfortably  accom- 
modated either  at  the  Cammarch  Hotel,  or  in  the  numerous  private  lodgings,  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  good  ;  the  air  bracing  and 
invigorating,  the  altitude  being  about  700  feet  above  sea  level ;  whilst  the 
immediately  contiguous  Epynt  range,  easily  accessible,  would  give  an  additional 
1,000  feet  altitude,  with  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  walks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  varied  and  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
attractive  to  visitors.  The  district  is  peculiarly  rich  in  wild  flowers  and  ferns  of 
various  and  rare  species.  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing  can  be  obtained  in  the  River 
Irfon  and  other  streams.  The  Pump  room  is  refitted,  and  furnished  with  every 
convenience.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  and  other  amusements.  Tourist  Tickets 
for  one  month  are  issued  from  the  whole  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
system. 

Any  enquiries  respecting  the  Waters,  &c,  should  be  addressed  to 


Epynt  House,  LlantgamraMccta,  'WeYV*,  ua.O 


«* 
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JPJu^^TlST  G-     OAJRIDS- 


SBASON    1884-5. 


DANIEL  OWEN  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Have  now  a  large  stock  of  the  newest  patterns  of 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  OTHER  MAKERS. 

81iders,  Figured  Dexters,  American  Squeeaers, 
and  Japanese  Lacquered  always  on  sale. 

1  -   DEXTER  THIRD    HARRYS,  with  Patent  Index 

Pips   and   Rounded  Corners,  light  and  dark 

backs.    A  splendid  Card  for  the  money. 

CLUBS  AID  HOTELS  SUPPLIED  01  ADVANTAGEOUS  TERMS. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  CARDS. 

D.  O.  &Go.  do  not  buy  job  lots  of  trashy  and  inferior  stock  of 
previous  year's  patterns  as  sold  by  Drapers  and  others,  but  have  now 
on  sale  a  choice  collection  of  THIS  YEAR'S  CARDS  ONLY,  selected 
with  great  care  from  the  pattern  books  of  the  best  makers.  Early 
purchases  are  invited  while  the  variety  to  choose  from  is  the  largest. 
Our  prices  are  unusually  low. 

A   CAREFULLY    HELEtTED    STOCK    OF 

{IgEFHIi  •>  JKJMD  v  F^NC¥  *  WICLEg 

For  PRESENTS.    Purses,  Pencil  Cases,  Pocket  Books. 

Card  Cases,  Cigar  Cases,  Inkstands,  and  other 

Goods.    The  latest  Specialites  in 

FHOTO.     ALBUMS, 

A  large  assortment  from  10s.  6d.  upwards. 

Daniel  Owen  and  Company ,  Limited y 

Western  Mail  Buildings,  St.  Mary  Street, 

CARDIFF. 


IV.  RED  DRAGON   ADVERTISER. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

B1KKBECK    BANK. — Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other 
Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances 
when  not  drawn  below  £50.     No  commission  charged  for  keeping 
Accounts,  excepting  under  special  circumstances. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three  per  cent 
Iuterest,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge,  the  custody 
of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables ;  the  collection 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Annuities. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 
March  31**,  1884.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts  exceed  Five  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PKK 
MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  and  no  Rent  to   pay. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHIL- 
LINGS PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  either  for 
Building  or  Gardening  purposes.  Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Matiagtr. 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  [45 

W.  E.  WALKER, 

NORTH  STREET,  CARDIFF, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

HAY,  CORN  &  SEED 

MERCHANT, 


Dealer  in  Bran,  Sharps,  Meals,  and 
all  kinds  of  Poultry  Food. 


LMi 


RKI)    DRAGON    ADVKRTLSEK.  v. 


DANIEL  OWEN  AND  COMPANY 


St.  Mary  Street,  CARDIFF, 

Call  attention  to  their  Large  Assortment  of 

Office,  General  and  Fancy  Stationery \ 

OF  WHICH  THEY  SOLICIT  II IHSPECTIOH. 

Speoial  value  in  Aocount  Books  (own  make). 


•      r  »  ■  \_*"      *v/*'>'s>*^'X'  v.,   v  #    ..  *   *  *      •   »-■.*      /       #\..v      ■    *  * 


COPYING-    PRESSES 

AT    MANUFACTURERS'    PRICES. 


Linn  books,  sf  Ansa,  &>., 

OAK  AND  WALNUT  STATIONERY  CABINETS, 


ALSO 


Invoice  and  Letter  Backs  and  Envelope  Boxes. 


W    .  /■       ■       '  N  • 


CASH  BOXES  &   SAFES 

(CHTJBBS    AND    MORDAN'S). 

All  the  Leading   STEBIi    PENS,    including 
CMllott'Sj  Tumor's,  Heath's,  Brandauer*s5  to. 


V^    _-     .*   \  • 


INKS. 

A  Large  Stock  on   hand   of  Anionic's,  Stephens',   Hyde's,   Field's, 
Mordan's  and  Lvons\     Anv  others  procured. 

ALL    THE    LEADINC    MAKES  IX 

N0«  *  P^PEK  :  flP  -;  ENVEL8PEg, 

Both  for  General  and  Commercial  use:  Pirie's,  Towjrood's,  Joynsoifs. 
Polton,  Turkey  Mill  and  other  Papers  kept. 


■  ^y  ^s  %_r-\  /-x/-    _*  »      \.S     .*'s 


The  finest  Quaiitv  (Slade's  celebrated   Prize   Medal)    direct    from 

the  Mill. 


VI.  RED  DRAGON  ADVERTISER. 


ESTABLISHED    1860. 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY,  PRICE  HALF-A-CROWN. 

Copiously  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 


THE    RELIQUARY. 

QUARTERLY   ARCH^OLQGtCAL 

JOURNAL    AND    REVIEW, 


EDITED     m 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A.,  *c,  &c. 


The  ••  Reliquary  •"  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  depository  for  precious  relic**,  and 
whatever  subjects  can  in  any  way  tend  to  elucidate  or  illustrute  the  history  of 
1  Mist  uges;  and  the  habits,  customs,  )>ursuits,  arts,  and  manners,  sentiments,  aud 
surroundings  of  our  forefathers  And  a  resting  place  in  its  pages.  Among  tin* 
main  features  of  the  "  Reliquary  "  are: — 

ORIGINAL   ILLUSTRATED   ARTICLES   BY    THE    MOST    EMINENT 

WRITERS, 

ON 

topographical,    antiquarian,    historical,    biographical,    and    klndred 
subjects;    papers  on  genealogy,  heraldry,  and  family  hlstory  j 
Campanology,  Folk  Lore,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Costume; 

Transcripts  of  Original  and  Curious  Documents  and  Ancient  MSS. 
extract*  from  parish  registers  and  other  records. 

Records  of  Antiquarian  Discoveries,  and  Scientific  Research  ; 
and  Articles  on  Ceramics,  Numismatics,  and  Kindred  Subjects. 


Quarterly  Papers  on  Improvements  in  Art  Manufactures  or  every  kind»i 

XPKCIAI.I.Y   WK1TTKX,  APl'KAR   KKOULARLY. 

Notes,  (Queries,  and  Gleanings,  o>  an  ksdmcwi  vamkty  u»-  icwkcti  a**  auw> 

UIYKN   IX  EACH  M11BKR.  « 

REVIEWS  OK  NEW  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  ENGRAVINGS,  fc  OTHER  WORKS  OK  AR  C~* 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  contents  of  each  number,  and  are  profuse! 
illustrated.   The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  all  books,  etc.,  sent  for  review,  an 
the  notices,  carefully  written  by  the  most  expert  critics,  have  early  insertion. 


LONDON  :    BEftlKOSK  &  &0KS,  <ift,  0\a  fcaiLKY,  a*  u  Dmnr ; 

and  J .  R.  SMITH,  »,  Sn*o  Sw*»> 


VERTISKR. 


VU. 


,UM  NOTE. 


ARCHMENT  NOTE. 


he  Best. 


the  Cheapest. 


ingly  pleasant  to  the  Writer. 


bed  to  all  hands. 


y  tough  and  durable. 


VELLUM   NOTE, 

.  ti  ami  f>f»  per  Ream,  and  1  i;  and  I  i)  Five  Qnirc*. 

VELLUM   ENVELOPES, 

Two  Sizes,  10  -  jht  loon,  \/->  jK»r  Ion. 

3VAL  PARCHMENT  NOTE, 

wu  Sizes.  S/ti  and  ."»  i;  jht  Ream.  1  -  and  1  t'»  Five  Quires. 


eval  Parchment  Envelopes, 

Two  Sizes,  lo>  aiuLi/U  per  loon,  -  lo  and  1/2  i*?r  loo. 


KIEL  OWE 


OMPANY,  Limited, 

i  Sniffling*, 


VI.  RED   DRAGON   ADVERTI8ER. 


ESTABLISHED    1860. 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY,  PRICE  HALF-A-CROWN. 

Copiously  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 


THE    EELIQUARY. 

QUARTERLY   ARCW^OLQGtCAE. 

JOURNAL    AND    REVIEW, 


EDITED     HI 


LLEWELLVNN  JEWITT,  F..S.A.,  *c,  &e. 


The  ••  Keliquury  "  is,  u.*>  its  name  denotes,  a  doiMwitory  fur  precious  relics,  and 
whatever  subjects  can  in  auy  way  tend  to  elucidate  or  illustrate  the  history  of 
1  wist  ages;  and  the  habits,  customs,  pursuits,  arts,  and  manners,  sentiments,  »"d 
surroundings  of  our  forefathers  find  a  resting  place  in  its  pages.  Among  tin- 
main  features  of  the  "  Reliquary  "  are: — 

ORIGINAL   ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES   BY    THE    MOST    EMINENT 

WRITERS, 

ON 

Topographical,    Antiquarian,    Historical,    Biographical,    and    Kindred 

Subjects  :    Papkrs  on  Genealogy,  Heraldry,  and  Family  History  ; 

Campanology,  Folk  Lore,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Costume; 
Transcript*  op  Original  and  Curious  Documents  and  Ancient  MSS. 

Extract*  from  Parish  Registers  and  other  Records. 
Records  ok  Antiquarian  Discoveries,  and  Scientific  Research  ; 

and  Articles  on  Ceramics,  Numismatics,  and  Kindred  Subjects. 

Quarterly  Papers  on  Improvements  in  Art  Manufactures  op  every  kinu. 

"PKCIAM.Y   WKITTEX,   APl'KAR   KKUCUtKLY. 

Notes,  Queries,  and  Gleanings,  on  an  ksmjom  vahikty  or  u-ukcti  ask  auo 

UIVKN   IN   EACH  M11BKE.  « 

REVIEWS  OK  NEW  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  ENGRAVINGS,  k  OTHER  WORKS  OF  AK 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  contents  of  each  number,  and  are  profuse  W^f 
illustrated.   The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  all  books,  etc.,  sent  for  review,  i 
the  notices,  carefully  written  by  the  most  expert  critics, have  early  instrtioo. 


LONDON  :    BEMROStt  &  &OK£,  1\  Out  feuuw,  ahd  Diunr; 

AND  i .  ft.  SUIIR,  »,  SWIO  ^ikK*. 


RED   DRAGON    ADVERTISER.  Vli. 


Buy  POLTON  VELLUM  NOTE. 


Buy  MEDIEVAL  PARCHMENT  NOTE, 


These  Papers  are  the  Best. 


These  Papers  are  the  Cheapest. 


They  are  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  Writer. 


They  are  adapted  to  all  hands. 


They  are  very  tough  and  durable. 


POLTON  VELLUM   NOTE, 

Two  Sizes,  f><>  and  15/fi  ]>er  Ream,  and  l/r»  and  1/9  Five  Quires. 


POLTON  VELLUM  ENVELOPES, 

Two  Sizes,  in  -  per  lnoo,  1/2  per  loo. 


MEDLE1VAL  PARCHMENT  NOTE, 

Two  Sizes,  ;i/r»  and  ."»  r,  j,er  Ream,  1.-  and  1  <;  Kive  (jtiirot. 

Medieval  Parchment  Envelopes, 

Two  Sizes,  In  -  and  1,\\  per  loon,  -  In  and  1/2  i>er  inn. 


DANIEL  OWEN  AND  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Witmxw  iftatl  $utn>utg0, 


VIM.  RET)   DRAOON    ADVERTISER. 

DEAN     AND     SON'S     LIST. 


i.f-s^'KSS**^***:**  ~*    *■*  o^-***-*"*   *%*  -***%.—*. 


Corrected  to  two  months  later  date  than  any  other  similar  Works. 
Has  over  50  Pages  more  matter  than  last  year. 


%£.  DEBRETT'S  fig 

PBERAQE,     BARONETAGE,     KNIGHTAOl, 
And  Companionate  for  1884. 

Tt  is  the  only  Volume  that  Riven  the  Biographies  ami  Addresses  of  Companions  of 
the  various  Orders  and  of  th.>  Collateral  Branches  of  Peers  and  Baronets,  al»> 
P,vdfC€8*>rH  of  Peers  Mid  nthi-r  interesting  Historical  Date. 

Royal    Edition    of    Debrett's    Peerage,    Baronetage, 

Oomi^nionage,  and  Knightage,  Titles  ..f  Courtesy,  with  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Nobility.  Price  30s..  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges:  or  calf,  35*.  6d.: 
or  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  l"»s.  f>d.  each. 

DEBRETTS  HOUSE  OF  Co¥mOHS  TrF  THE^JUDfciAL  BEHCH, 

With  Armorial  Engravings  «>f  M.P'.s.  Judges,  and  Parliamentary  Boroughs. 
Price  7b.;  half -calf,  12s. 

VICTORIA  CROSS:  WITH  THE  GALLAHT  DEEDS  WHICH  WOI  IT. 

Full  of  Illustrations.  Set!  Victoria  Cross  in  Zululand,  2s.  tfd.  gilt  edges,  and 
Victoria  Cross  in  Afghanistan,  2*.  Od.  gilt  edges.  Ditto  in  the  Crimea— in  India 
—in  Abyssinia,  Is.  each,  or  Is.  Gd.  cloth  gilt.  By  Lieut -Col.  Kxollyh  and  Major 
ELLIOTT.  Gallant  Deeds  of  Sepoys  and  Sowars,  Is.;  or  1>.  6d.  cloth,  fully 
illustrated.     Post  free,  2d.  extra. 

Dog,  Our  Friend  the.    \w  nr.  uokdon  staih.j>,  cm..  m.d.(rx 

Author  ••!  "  Ladies*  Dogs,''  "  Cassell's  Itonk  of  the  D«»g,"  &e.,  kc.%  kc.  No  pain* 
imr  numey  have  been  spared  in  make  this  work  the  i>ojrJJookof  the  Day.  The 
numerous  illustrations 'ire  of  a  large  size  and  from  the  life,  ami  represent 
celebrated  living  champions  and  other  famous  prize-takers.  Information  'W„ 
to  the  <fiti/  of  ptihf! ration  on  Points ;  and  Pi'o»n'tir.i%  irith  rules  of  alt  flu-  ,trir  f  7/f/o, 
a  complete  synopsis  of  Chief  Ailments  with  Rer 


unplete  synapsis  of  Chief  Ailments  with  Remedies,  the  Breeding  of  Dog* 
tor  pleasure'  and  profit,  and  the  -siuvi-s>ful  Hearing  «»f  Puppies.  &«•..  &<• 
Handsomely  !><>iind  in  cloth  gilt.  6>. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Actors  and  Home  Performance. 

Ten  LITTLE  BLUEBELL,  by  Amee,  Is.  9  The  PRINCE  and  WITCH,  by 
Myra  Craeg,  Is.  Others  in  Series  are — 7  Miller's  Maid,  Is.  6  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  Is.  f>  Mother  (loose,  Is.  4  Puss  in  Boot*,  la.  3  Cinderella,  Is.  2 
Whittington,  Is.  1  Beauty  and  Beast,  Is.  8  King  Richard,  Is.  By  Misa 
Cornkr.  Each  Is.,  gilt  edges.  Post  free,  Is.  Id.  PARLOUR  PLAYS,  witW 
directions  for  arrangement  at  small  expense,  edited  by  Clkmknt  SfOTT,  2s.  8d. 

T^~CHESSFiLAlSR'S  CHRONICLE, 

A  Journal  of  In-door  and  Out-door  Amusement.     Published  Weekly,  price  5 

Terms  of  Subscription: — 
Three  Months.  3s.  3d.;  Six  Months,  «$«.  3d.;  Twelve  Months,  12a. 


Just  PuMishcd,  tvith  tyi!  various  and  ecru  Use  fid  Receipts, — SixShil/iwfs% 

OUNTER'S  MODERN  CONFECTIONER  AND  BISCUIT  BAK 

With  Designs  for  Preparing  and  laying  Out  Dessert.    Fifth  Edition.    A  Practi 
Illustnited  Guide  to  the  Latest  and  Most  Improved  Method*  of  Making 
the  various  kinds  of  Oonfeoti  >nery,  including  Ices. 

Adventures  &  Histories  of  Remarkable  Men]  »y  m.  s.  Ox  kaynk."  fwel     -< 

pages  of  illustrations  print  ed  mi  toned  paper.   Price  3s.  6d..  cloth  gilt,  gilt  odg*^____ 

Alone;  or,  Two  Thousand  Pounds  Reward.     A  well-told  Tale," "bv~M      1 

Mki.yii.i.k.    Illustrated  with  front  i>pict*e  in  prototype  by  M.vnskll.    2s. *6d. 
••  A  tale  replete  with  interest  and  entertainment  " — (if one. 

Every-Day  Wants.    A  Book  of  Every-Day  Need&  containing  jjrnphr    * 

information  and  rxplicii  receipts  <m  everything  wanting  to  lie  known     ^ff- 

]lKNH\   ClIAKI.KS  WaI.'IOX.       (    |:  itll  build",  1". 

Other  Folks  at  Home,  or  a  Trip  through  Europe. 

Little  Folks  will  see  in  those  pictures,  i>ost ago  stamp,  national  flag,  outli 

map,  sports,  customs,  costumes.  &c.,  of  each  {nation,  executed  in  highest  uti 

of  f 'hrumo-lithograyhy,  uud  bound  \i\  Y>\cA>iTft  boards,  2s. " 

LONDON:  DEAN~fc  BOK , ^\>\*rii«nk VR^Y\MfctteMfe>Y4L 


RED   DRAGON  ADVERTISER.  IX. 


VALUABLE    FAMILY    MEDICINE. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 

WHELPTON'S  YE6ETABLE  PURIFYING  PILLS, 

Are  oue  of  thoso  rare  Modicincs  which,  for  their  extraordinary  pro- 
perties, have  gained  an  almost  UNIVERSAL  REPUTATION.  Num- 
bers are  constantly  bearing  testimony  to  their  great  value  in  Disorders 
of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys ;  also  in  Rheuma- 
■umImmthi  i  t  ttsm,  as  may  bo  seen  from  the  Togtimonlals  published  from  time  to 
J^llsMBTMSBJ  I  time.  By  the  timely  use  of  such  a  romedy  many  of  the  seriously 
afflicting  disorders  which  result  from  proper  means  being  neglected  might  bo  avoided  and  much 
suffering  saved,  for  "  Prevention  is  bkttbr  than  Curb." 

Sold  in  Boxes, price  7 Ad.,  Is.  ljd.,  and  2s.  9d.,  by  O.  WHELPTON  &  SON,  3,  Crane  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  at  Homo  and  Abroad.    Sent 
by  post  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  8,  1 4,  or  83  stamps.  [47 


Just  published,  Crown  8vo.,  360  pp.     Price  Is. ;  Postage  3d. 

CYFANSODDIAD  DYN 

Yn  cael  ei  ystyried  yu  ei  Berthyuas  a  Gwrthddrychau  AllanoL  Gan 
GEORGE  COMBE ;  beiug  a  Welsh  Translation  of  G.  Combe's  well- 
known  work,  "  The  Constitution  of  Man." 

Published  by  DANIEL  OWEN  k  CO.,  Limited,  Cardiff. 


Now  ready,  Crown  8vo.,  170  pp.     Price  Is. ;  postage  l£d. 

Y  FERCH  0  GEFN  YDFA. 

Gan  CRAIGFRYN. 
Published  by  DANIEL  OWEN  &  CO.,  Limited,  Cardiff. 

HANDBOOK  ON  F1UENDLY  SOCIETIES 

A  Prize  Essay,  with  additional  Notes  and  Observations  upon  the 
Establishment  of  a  Superannuation  Fund,  Valuations  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  Explanatory  Abstracts  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies.  By  D.  EDMUNDS,  Esq.  Price  Is. ; 
Postage  2d. 

DANIEL   OWEN   &  CO.,   Limited,  Cardiff. 


The  MONARCHS  op  ENGLAND 

In  Verse.    Price  Id. ;  postage  ^d. 
DANIEL  OWES  &  CO.,  limited,  Cocditt. 


I.  RED  DRAGON  ADVERTISER. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

PUBLISHED  IN  WALES. 


T  ZEI  IE 


RED    DRAGON 

Is  a  high-class  publication  which  enjoys  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  circulation  amongst  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry 
of  the  Principality.  It  is  regularly  taken  by  members  of 
Parliament,  landowners,  and  bankers  ;  barristers,  lawyers,  and 
magistrates ;  physicians  and  surgeons  ;  ironmasters,  colliery 
owners  and  managers ;  railway  directors  and  managers ;  ship 
owners,  brokers,  and  merchants  ;  civil  and  mining  engineers ; 
auctioneers  and  accountants ;  and  is  thus  pre-eminently  a 
means   of  communication   with   the   influential    and    affluent 

classes. 

The  following  noblemen  are  included  in  the  list  of  annual 
subscribers : — 


Lord  Tredegar. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cawdor. 


Tiik  Marquess  of  Bute 
The  Earl  op  Powis 
The  Earl  df  Jersey 
Lord  Windsor. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  advertising  media,  which  are 
thrown  away  after  a  glance  and  then  forgotten,  the  Magazine  is 
read  and  re-read,  the  numbers  being,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
preserved  for  future  reference.  The  Red  Dragon  finds  ad- 
mission into  almost  every  household  of  intelligence  and 
respectability  in  Wales,  and  has  also  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies.  Its  present 
circulation  exceeds  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  London 
Magazines,  while  its  terms  to  Advertisers  are  considerably  lower. 


CARDIFF; 

DANIEL   OWEN  AND    COtt*^X,\Am^^  WRHH 


^$0*,    /7Jt(^c^rC/ 


NOTABLE   MEN   OF   WALES. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND    CHARACTER    OF  THE 

LATE  DEAN  EDWARDS. 


"  The  institutions  of  a  great  legislator  form  a  people,  but  the  great  legislator 
himself  can  be  no  stranger  :  he  must  be  one  in  whom  the  best  spirit  of  the  race 
is,  so  to  speak,  incarnate." 

Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is  golden.  Let  the  dead  alone* 
He  sleeps  well.  William  Morgan,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who 
translated  the  Bible  into  our  language  ;  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones* 
who  taught  the  people  to  read  it ;  Vicar  Pritchard,  Llandovery, 
the  author  of  Canwylly  Cymry,  were  left  alone  for  generations  ; 
their  dust  was  not  disturbed,  or  dishonoured  by  any  incom- 
petent or  foolish  biographer.  This  singular  good  fortune  they 
merited  through  the  greatness  of  their  lives.  Dean  Edwards 
sleeps  with  a  glorious  company  of  Welsh  patriots  and  philan- 
thropists who  had  no  memorial,  and  were  left  without  a 
monument ;  but  who  live  immortal  in  the  sacred  shrine  of  a 
nation's  gratitude.  Notwithstanding  that  these  considerations 
have  been  urged,  and  their  force  strongly  felt ;  yet  surely  one 
may  put  on  record  a  few  impressions  while  fresh  in  the  memory, 
which  may  help  the  future  historian  of  men  and  tendencies 
and  movements  to  distribute  the  lights  and  shades  of  Dean 
Edwards'  life  as  they  appeared  to  his  friends  and  contemporaries. 
I  am  proud  to  feel  that  I  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who- 
learned  much  from  his  brilliant  conversation  and  his  profound 
thoughts  on  the  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  and  on  many 
abstruse  theological  problems.  It  was  instructive  to  watch 
how  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and  the  theories  of  social 
reformers;  what  his  aspirations  were  for  his  country,  his 
Church,  and  himself;  what  were  the  evils  of  the  age  that  he 
mostly  deplored ;  in  what  light  did  men  and  parties  appear  to 
him ;  what  were  his  fears  and  his  hopes  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Establishment,  and  the  work  and  status  of  the  ministry.  For 
on  the  innumerable  social  and  religious  problems  of  the  day  he 
hmd  deeply  pondered. 

A  A 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND   CHARACTER   OF  THE 

LATE  DEAN  EDWARDS. 


"  The  institutions  of  a  great  legislator  form  a  people,  but  the  great  legislator 
himself  can  be  no  stranger :  he  must  be  one  in  whom  the  best  spirit  of  the  race 
is,  so  to  speak,  incarnate." 

Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is  golden.  Let  the  dead  alone* 
He  sleeps  well.  William  Morgan,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who 
translated  the  Bible  into  our  language  ;  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,. 
who  taught  the  people  to  read  it ;  Vicar  Pritchard,  Llandovery, 
the  author  of  Canwyll  y  Cymi*y9  were  left  alone  for  generations  ; 
their  dust  was  not  disturbed,  or  dishonoured  by  any  incom- 
petent or  foolish  biographer.  This  singular  good  fortune  they 
merited  through  the  greatness  of  their  lives.  Dean  Edwards 
sleeps  with  a  glorious  company  of  Welsh  patriots  and  philan- 
thropists who  had  no  memorial,  and  were  left  without  a 
monument ;  but  who  live  immortal  in  the  sacred  shrine  of  a 
nation's  gratitude.  Notwithstanding  that  these  considerations 
have  been  urged,  and  their  force  strongly  felt ;  yet  surely  one 
may  put  on  record  a  few  impressions  while  fresh  in  the  memory, 
which  may  help  the  future  historian  of  men  and  tendencies 
and  movements  to  distribute  the  lights  and  shades  of  Dean 
Edwards'  life  as  they  appeared  to  his  friends  and  contemporaries. 
I  am  proud  to  feel  that  I  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who 
learned  much  from  his  brilliant  conversation  and  his  profound 
thoughts  on  the  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  and  on  many 
abstruse  theological  problems.  It  was  instructive  to  watch 
how  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and  the  theories  of  social 
reformers;  what  his  aspirations  were  for  his  country,  his 
Church,  and  himself;  what  were  the  evils  of  the  age  that  he 
mostly  deplored ;  in  what  light  did  men  and  parties  appear  to 
him ;  what  were  his  fears  and  his  hopes  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Establishment,  and  the  work  and  status  of  the  ministry.  For 
on  the  innumerable  social  and  religious  problems  of  the  day  be 
had  deeply  pondered. 
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learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  gloom  and  the  mystery, 
notwithstanding  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  and  the  darkening  of 
the  sun,  and  the  pangs  of  physical  agony,  it  was  part  of  the 
Divine-Human  career  to  die,  and  in  the  strength  inspired 
by  that  lesson  we  shake  off  the  chains  of  fear,  and  we  follow 
the  Captain  of  our  Salvation  into  the  depth  of  the  dark  valley, 
and  in  the  confidence  that  there  are  everlasting  heights,  and 
green  pastures  and  living  fountains  beyond,  in  the  humble,  but 
courageous,  trust,  with  dying  lips  we  shall  murmur  into  the 
ears  of  the  Eternal  Love  that  confident  watchword  which  He 
died  to  teach  us :  '  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit.' "  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  make  many 
quotations,  I  will  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  fifth  sermon  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  young  authors  style  and  treatment. 
The  whole  volume  is  well  worth  more  than  one  perusal.  It 
contains  some  thoughts  which  the  liberality  of  our  age  has  not 
mastered,  though  shining  in  the  Gospels  like  the  stars  of 
heaven.  His  later  writings  are  not  expansions  of  this  volume, 
but  a  new  departure.  He  began  as  an  independent  investiga- 
tor, and  ended  by  sacrificing  private  opinion :  thus  following 
the  development  of  some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  our  day. 

Our  young  divines  would  do  well  to  follow  his  example,  and 
oftener  give  their  thoughts  to  their  parishioners  through  the 
medium  of  the  press.  The  weakness  of  the  Welsh  Church  is 
the  want  of  literary  power  in  her  ministers.  Nothing  delights 
an  ordinary  Welshman  more  than  purity  of  style  and  chaste 
and  classical  language.  On  his  removal  to  Carnarvon,  in  1869, 
he  left  behind  him  at  St.  Mary's,  Aberdare,  a  Welsh  congrega- 
tion of  six  hundred,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fiftv  were 
communicants. 

At  Carnarvon,  1870-6.  Here  to  the  thoughtful  reader  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  hint  that  from  the  time  of  Canon  Thomas,  with 
a  Vincent  and  an  Edwards  intervening,  to  the  time  of  Canon 
Evans,  the  history  of  the  Church  at  Carnarvon  is  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  Wales.  Let  another  appointment  be  made,  and 
the  materials  for  the  history  of  half  a  century  will  be 
complete. 

Edwards,  on  his  appointment  to  Carnarvon,  found  a  debt  on 
Christ  Church  of  £2,000,  which  he  made  it  his  first  duty  to 
wipe  off.  In  doing  this  he  encountered  some  unexpected 
difficulties,  and  had  to  dissipate  many  prejudices.  But  the 
debt  was  cleared,  and,  in  addition,  he  built  the  new  Church  of 
St.  David's,  at  Twthill,  with  an  accommodation  for  three 
hundred  and  seventy  people,  and  left  all  free  from  debt. 
People  do  not  think,  or  inquire,  where  the  sinews  of  war  come 
from.  Qwilym  Hiraethog,  the  Congregational  minister,  died, 
we  are  told,  worth  forty  thousand  pounds.  The  Dean  of  Bangor 
died    a    comparatively   pooi  m«&.    CVsroxcfofca  grow  not  like 
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mushrooms.  They  must  be  manured  by  the  sweat  of  heart  and 
brain ;  some  spiritual  forces  must  be  put  in  motion  before  gold 
will  flow  to  the  treasury  of  (rod.  The  wear  and  tear  and 
worry  of  begging  letters,  and  building  committees,  and  the 
hundred  et  ceteras  of  paying  off  church  debts,  and  church 
restorations,  and  building  of  schools,  are  never  suspected  by 
the  favourites  of  fortune,  who  find  themselves  installed  in 
dignities  at  a  bound,  with  all  the  intervening  steps  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ladder  untrodden.  One  half  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench  have  never  begged  a  sixpence  in  their  lives  for  Church 
purposes.  Neither  an  Ollivant,  nor  a  Thirlwall,  nor  Hughes, 
nor  Campbell,  has  passed  through  this  experience,  which  has 
blanched  the  hair,  and  hollowed  the  cheek,  and  exquisitely 
wrung  the  heart  of  some  of  the  finest  spirits  of  the  Welsh 
Church,  and  upon  whom  not  much  episcopal  sympathy  was  ever 
lavished. 

And  during  those  six  years,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  power  of  the  Church  in  the  town  increased  greatly,  and 
while  the  first  School  Board  Election  was  raging,  he  had  the 
ratepayers  so  far  with  him  that  he  was  able  to  dictate  his  own 
terms  as  to  the  number  elected,  and  thus  saved  the  town  from 
an  iniquitous  rate,  which  his  Nonconformist  opponents  sought 
to  impose.  And  his  name  is  a  word  to  conjure  by  to  this  day 
at  Carnarvon.  Here  he  overcame  some  very  serious  difficul- 
ties,  which  need  not  be  particularised  in  this  hurried  sketch, 
but  these  notwithstanding,  before  he  left  for  Bangor  he  had 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  living  from  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pounds  to  the  gross  value  of  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds.  And  in  addition  to  all  the 
varied  and  harassing  calls  of  this  large  and  populous  parish, 
which  were  enough  to  tax  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man,  he 
found  time  and  the  means  of  starting  and  editing  a  Monthly 
Magazine  for  the  defence  of  the  Church  in  Wales  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Liberationists,  which  was  called  Amddi- 
ffynydd  yr  Eglwys,  and  which  he  wrote  almost  entirely  for 
the  space  of  two  years.  Ho  was  a  born  leading  article  writer, 
and  his  contributions  to  this  magazine  alone  were  sufficient  to 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  the  literary  ability  of  any  author. 
Yet  he  was  never  adapted  to  be  a  newspaper  editor.  Self- 
assertiveness  and  self-obliteration  were  too  unequally  balanced 
in  his  nature  to  be  a  popular  editor.  The  varnished  screen  of 
heterogeneous  scraps  is  the  successful  periodical ;  but  this  was 
not  to  his  taste ;  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  no  versatility. 
He  could  write  an  epic,  or  an  universal  history,  or  dissect  the 
creeds  of  all  the  ages  ;  but  that  delicate  consideration  for  the 
intellectual  offspring  of  other  minds,  which  a  popular  editor 
must,  at  least,  assume  to  feel,  was  not  one  of  his  characteristics. 
He  had  genuine  regard  for  true  ability,  but  it  \nn&  xvok  ybl 
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request  as  often  as  he  wished  in  the  case  of  contributions  to 
the  Welsh  press.  The  discovery  at  first  was  painful  and  start- 
ling, and  became  for  him  a  matter  of  a  very  anxious  considera- 
tion ;  which  will  explain  much  of  what  he  took  upon  himself 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life.  The  Arnddi- 
jfyuydd  answered  its  purpose,  and  did  good  sturdy  yeoman's 
service  in  its  day.  And  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes  must 
be  critically  examined  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  contro- 
versies that  surged  round  the  Dean  from  far  and  near,  before 
an  estimate  of  his  varied  mental  resources  can  be  made.  The 
enemies  of  the  Church  appealed  to  the  fostered  prejudices  of 
the  populace,  and  relying  upon  their  ignorance  of  the  history 
and  teaching  of  the  Church,  incited  them  by  frantic  appeals  to 
their  heated  passions  to  demand  its  destruction.  He  met 
these  assailants  point  by  point,  figure  by  figure,  and  those  who 
followed  closely  the  arguments  advanced,  were  convinced  that 
the  cause  of  the  Church  in  his  hands  did  not  suffer  damage. 
Discretion  and  enthusiasm  characterised  his  defence.  There 
was  no  concealment  of  facts,  no  suppression  of  truth,  no 
perversion  of  history,  no  indiscriminate  and  ill-natured 
condemnation  of  Nonconformity,  but  a  due  recognition  of  its 
national  origin,  and  its  suitability  to  the  religious  instincts  of 
the  national  character,  and  the  untold  blessings  it  had  conferred 
upon  the  people  in  the  past,  and  the  indispensableness  of  its 
activities  amongst  the  masses  whom  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church  did  not  reach  in  the  present.  The  extinction  of  Dissent 
at  the  present  moment  would  leave  a  void  in  the  national 
religion  which  no  efforts  of  the  Church  could  compensate  for. 
This  he  freely  admitted ;  and  thereby  disarmed  much  hostility, 
and  rendered  his  own  position  the  more  impregnable. 

He  worked  out  the  defence  of  the  Church  on  three  lines :  that 
it  was  (a)  the  one  true  Apostolic  National  Church  of  these 
realms ;  (b)  that  it  was  never  established  in  any  sense  different 
to  the  several  denominations  that  are  being  established  more 
and  more  in  our  day.  The  struggle  of  the  age  is  for  establish- 
ment ;  and  one  of  the  means  adopted  is  the  disestablishment 
of  what  is  already  established.  The  Salvation  Army  and  Welsh 
Methodism  stand  mutually  related  as  the  Episcopal  Church  to 
Welsh  Dissent .  A  starving  army  in  the  open  field  attacks ; 
fortresses  are  defended,  (c)  That  it  gradually  acquired  property 
— the  free-will  offerings  of  her  children — and  in  time  became 
strong  enough  to  retain  this  property,  and  to  which  are  added 
some  new  contributions  every  day.  This  is  now  equally  true 
of  Dissent  as  it  is,  or  ever  was,  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Disestablishment  had  only  one  possible  meaning  to  him,  the 
sacrilegious  confiscation  of  this  property  by  a  nation  de- 
mentated  by  political  pulpits,  and  infidel  literature.  And  he 
always    deplored  in    aorrowfaX    amenta  the    cause    and   the 
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dstence    of    our     unhappy     divisions,    which     gave     some 

mblance  of  reason  for  much  of  the  wicked  agitations  against 

•  Church.  The  Amddiffynydd  in  his  hands  deeply  influenced 

mind  of  Wales.     If  the  damnable  rivalries  which  now  exist 

e  ever  to  cease,  and  a  reconciliation  be  ever  effected,  it  must 

*  on  the  lines  of  mutual  sacrifice  indicated  by  him.  The  only 
tentative  is  the  peace  of  desolation,  and  the  hardening 
difference  of  infidelity — Christianity  supported  by  the 
riuntary  contributions  of  a  nation  of  infidels.  If  the  hydra- 
ttded  jealousies  and  the  endless  dissidence  of  Dissent  is  not 

•  cease  by  the  mutual  approach  of  the  wise  and  patriotic,  an 
>aolute  monopoly  of  the  contributions  of  the  past  will  become 
i  impossibility  for  the  Episcopal  Church — and  the  pious 
Ferings  of  ages  will  evaporate  in  the  heated  hubbub  of  sects 
iting  one  another  for  the  love  of  God. 

The  best  literary  boon  that  could  be  given  to  Welsh  Church- 
en  at  the  present  moment  would  be  to  assist  the  publisher  of 
16  Amddiffynydd  during  the  two  years  it  was  edited  by  the 
ean  to  issue  a  large  number  of  copies  for  free  circulation 
nongst  our  people.  And  the  S.  P.  C.  K.'s  generous  offer  of  a 
lousand  pounds  towards  assisting  the  Welsh  press  would  be 
Ivantageously  divided  between  the  reissue  of  the  Amddi- 
piydd  and  the  support  of  the  Cyfaill  Eglwysig.  For  the 
rang  and  rising  generation  English  publications  ought  to  be 
rwrywhere  provided.  The  daily  increasing  difficulty  in  Wales, 
hieh  the  Dean  clearly  foresaw,  is  not  how  to  start  a 
felsh  newspaper,  nor  how  to  conduct  it,  but  how  will 
m  get  it  read.  Those  who  are  influenced  by  the  Radical 
fclsh  press  cannot  be  influenced  by  any  other,  as  they  cannot 
» induced  to  read  them.  So  the  fittest  memorial  to  the  Dean 
Ml  the  greatest  boon  to  Welsh  Wales  would  be  the  distribution 
i"  the  Amddiffynydd  in  every  rural  parish  throughout  the 
rincipality ;  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
renty-five  and  upwards.  No  Welsh  publication  can  influence 
16  thoughts  of  the  rising  generation  except  in  so  far  as  it 
itches  them  through  the  medium  of  the  Sunday  School.  The 
hole  efforts  of  Churchmen  should  be  concentrated  on  the 
{equate  distribution  of  the  best  English  periodical  literature 
nongst  our  children  as  they  leave  the  elementary  schools. 
D  get  up  some  new-fangled  Welsh  periodical  would  be  a  sheer 
Bflte  of  money  and  a  most  perverse  blindness  to  the  signs  of 
ie  times.  This  is  not  written  under  the  delusion  that  the 
fclsh  language  is  going  to  die  within  the  next  twenty  years, 
rat  any  future  period.  The  duration  of  the  language  is  not 
i  question ;  but  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  Welsh  youth  in 
ie  ability  to  understand  the  English,  and  to  be  benefitted  by 
ft  literature.  How  to  get  readers  for  Welsh  publications  is 
l£  problem  of  our  day.    No  church  or  Sunday  School  *\tfro!ui\fe 
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without  its  periodical  fund.  Enlarged  circulation  is  what  we- 
want.  Monoglottism  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  puzzling 
and  anxious  problem  of  Welsh  Nonconformity  is  how  to  prepare 
for  the  day  after  the  funeral,  which  to  them  has  come  in 
terrible  earnest  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  While 
our  Church  savants,  credited  with  knowing  something  of  Welsh 
literature,  Welsh  press  and  the  intellectual  state  of  the  Welsh 
people,  are  talking  of  new  publications  without  knowing 
whether  five  hundred  readers  could  be  secured  for  them  in  all 
Wales.  In  a  twelve  month,  more  or  less,  the  thousand  pounds 
will  be  gone,  and  then  ?  What  then  ?  Mutual  recriminations 
over  the  void. 

On  the  19th  of  May  began  the  great  Church  and  State 
discussion  at  Rhyl,  which  lasted  four  days  and  was  conducted 
in  Euglish  and  Welsh.  The  speakers  were,  on  the  Church  side, 
the  Rev.  II. T.  Edwards,  vicar  of  Carnarvon,  and  Cf.  E.  Lyon,  Esq., 
a  London  barrister;  on  the  Liberationist  side,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gordon,  of  Darlington,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  Glanconwy.  We 
cannot  enter  into  any  details  of  this  controversy  more  than  to  say 
that  it  originated  by  a  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  agents  of  the 
Liberation  Society  to  the  Church  Defence  Institution  to  debate 
the  question  of  Church  and  State,  and  that  each  side,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  claimed  the  victory  at  the  close  of  the 
debate.  No  thoughtful  Nonconformist  paid  much  heed  after 
this  discussion  to  the  heated  rhetoric  of  hired  emissaries  of 
the  Liberation  Society.  And  the  country  had  a  long  spell  of 
peace.  It  placed  the  Dean,  then  Vicar  of  Carnarvon,  on  a 
pedestal  from  which  he  was  never  afterwards  dethroned  ;  and 
he  stood  the  foremost  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, who  looked  to  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Bench  as  an 
unquestioned  certainty.  And  the  national  disappointment  was 
keen  when  he  was  unaccountably  passed  over  in  1882. 

He  married  and  buried  his  second  wife  while  at  Carnarvon. 
She  was  a  Miss  Jones,  of  Treana,  Anglesey,  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family.  She  left  two  little  girls  to  mourn  her  loss* 
They  are  now  living, and  have  done  so  since  their  mother's  death,, 
under  the  care  of  their  aunt  and  grandmother  at  Treana.  His 
domestic  trials,  the  public  controversies  forced  upon  him,  his 
literary  labours,  and  hard  parochial  work  began  now  to  tell  upon 
a  constitution  never  robust,  and  from  this  time  forth  he  was 
seldom  free  from  the  doctor's  hands ;  and  he  never  returned 
after  his  wife's  death  to  the  vicarage,  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  her  death.  And  early 
in  1876  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  much 
to  his  credit,  to  the  Deanery  of  Bangor,  then  the  youngest 
Dean  in  the  Church.  Here  he  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
recovered  his  health  and  wonted  elasticity ;  but  great  and  un- 
accountable prostration  fo\\ov?e&  e.\^y  gpeat  mental  effort  in 
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the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  He  took  the  utmost  care  of 
himself,  avoided  late  hours,  lived  a  most  abstemious  life,  drank 
nothing  but  cocoa  and  oatmeal  and  water,  and  fish  became  his 
principal  food.  It  became  evident  that  every  sermon  and  every 
lecture  were  literally  consuming  away  a  portion  of  his  vital 
power.  This  exhaustion  made  him  irritable,  and  his  irritability 
preyed  in  turn  on  his  mind.  His  fine  manly  features  looked 
pale  and  thin  and  careworn,  and  he  used  to  lie  for  hours  on  the 
couch  in  his  study  apparently  in  quiet  recuperative  sleep  ;  but 
his  brain  and  heart  were  on  fire,  and  thought  was  chasing 
thought  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  natural  sleep  fled  far  away. 
Then  the  soothing  opiates  and  poisons  were  being  resorted  to, 
which,  though  they  gave  him  temporary  relief,  slowly  and 
insidiously  undermined  the  citadel  of  his  reason.  He  used  to 
preach  at  this  time  at  Harvest  Home  gatherings,  Choral 
Festivals,  Church  Openings,  through  North  and  South  Wales,. 
in  English  and  Welsh,  and  in  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  and  in 
London,  until  again  and  again  utter  prostration  was  the  result, 
and  he  would  in  consequence  become  a  prey  to  morbid  and 
gloomy  thoughts ;  and  had  dark  misgivings  as  to  his  own 
fitness  for  the  ministry,  and  his  work  and  success  appeared  to 
him  as  melancholy  failures.  And  it  is  no  winder  that  he  was 
bo  exhausted  at  times,  so  painfully  depressed,  for  the  mental 
work  that  he  produced  at  this  time,  in  sermons,  lectures,  in 
wide  correspondence,  in  articles  to  the  press  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  educational  question,  and  other  burning  topics, 
and  his  voluminous  commentary  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  in 
addition  to  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  and  his  attendance 
at  the  different  social  and  literary  societies  of  which  he  was 
either  president  or  vice-president,  and  at  which  he  delivered 
addresses,  or  read  papers,  besides  his  advocacy  at  so  many 
places  of  the  temperance  movement,  demanded  more  care  and 
attention  than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  life ;  for  he  was 
now  watched  and  criticised  by  friends  who  sympathised  with  his 
efforts,  and  by  enemies  ever  on  the  alert  to  trip  him  up.  His 
mind  during  these  years  of  weakened  bodily  health  became 
more  active  than  ever,  and  his  movements  well  nigh  ubiquitous. 
Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  Bangor  in  1876, 
he  succeeded  in  raising  a  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
the  Bangor  Clerical  Education  Society.  This  was  originated 
by  him,  and  was  almost  entirely  supported  by  his  personal  efforts. 
And  a  large  number  of  the  most  promising  clergy  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bangor  have  been  sent  to  the  English  Universities 
through  the  help  of  this  society.  He  gave  lectures  and  train- 
ing in  theology  and  elocution  to  these  before  entering  the 
ministry,  and  helped  them  in  various  other  ways ;  and  so  keen 
was  his  interest  in  them  while  at  the  Universitv  that  he  became 
the  terror  and  the  inspiration  of  their  life-enevg\es. 
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We  are  now  touching  on  a  chapter  in  the  Dean's  life  which 
seemed  to  many  full  of  contradictions.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  Clerical  Education  Society  cannot  be  very  well  dissociated 
from  his  opposition  to  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter.  At  this 
time  he  supported  the  Grammar  School  system,  and  energeti- 
cally opposed  any  scheme  for  a  Welsh  University.  For  fear 
that  we  may  do  injustice  to  a  high-souled  patriot,  by  attribut- 
ing any  low  or  unworthy  motive,  until  fuller  light  is  thrown 
upon  this  period  of  his  life,  all  we  venture  to  say  is  that  his 
views  on  Welsh  education  in  1876  were  very  different  to  what 
they  developed  to  be  in  1883,  when  he  delivered  some  powerful 
speeches  in  support  of  the  Departmental  Commissioners' 
scheme  for  the  higher  education  of  Wales.  We  need  not 
endeavour  to  explain  away  this  inconsistency.  Let  it  stand. 
All  great  teachers  and  original  minds  are  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent. He  was  not  conscious  of  inconsistency.  The  underlying 
principle  of  what  appeared  to  on-lookers  as  shifting  lines  of  con- 
duct was  his  love  of  the  Cymric  race  and  their  Church.  This 
was  the  higher  unity — love  of  Church  and  country — which  ran 
through  all  his  seeming  inconsistent  statements  and  plans  of 
.action  in  relation  to  education  and  Nonconformity.  And  withal 
ihe  was  an  impulsive  man.  An  ardent  Welshman  is  seldom  an 
;ardent  Churchman ;  he  was  both.  He  was  forced  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  to  undertake  the  work  of  an  advocate. 
He  was  never  placed  in  a  judicial  position.  And  controversy 
was  his  aversion.  His  elevation  to  the  Bench  was  the  dread 
of  political  Dissenters  and  the  dream  of  his  life.  Many  often 
thought  the  Dean  was  in  error,  but  if  so  it  was  a  grand  thought 
which  led  him  astray.  The  idea  that  captivated  his  imagina- 
tion and  dominated  his  thoughts  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
National  Welsh  Church  party,  and  the  healing  of  divisions 
which  have  been  so  disastrous  in  the  history  of  our  Church  and 
nation.  He  believed  in  the  Church  of  the  Cymry,  and  the 
religious  instincts  of  the  people.  He  felt  that  the  sacred 
impulses  of  the  people  were  safe  and  right.  He  used  to  say,  "  I 
will  trust  them  even  if  they  were  to  Disestablish  the  Church ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  ever  will.  In  any  case  my  own  nation  above 
all  others.  Their  history,"  he  said,  "  of  fifteen  hundred  years 
contradicts  the  false  assertions  of  irreligious  schismatics,  that 
they  hate  the  Church.  Her  creeds  are  their  creeds,  her  articles 
are  their  articles,  her  Bible  is  their  Bible,  her  orthodoxy  is  their 
orthodoxy,  the  fundamentals  of  her  religion  are  their  funda- 
mentals, and  they  wish  for  no  other.  The  infinitesimal  points 
of  separation  cannot  possibly  last  for  ever ;  the  broad  basis  of 
agreement  and  the  deepening  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  most 
prevail  sooner  or  later.  But  they  could  never  be  enlightened 
as  to  the  everlasting  principles,  the  true  teaching,  and  the 
beauty  and  spiritual  adequacy  of  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
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Church  ;  and  be  brought  back  with  the  songs  and  psalms  of 
national  rejoicings  unless  her  ministers  were  genuine  sons 
of  the  old  native  race,  thoroughly  educated,  well  versed  in 
Scripture,  and  sustained  by  the  conviction  of  the  living  con- 
tinuity of  her  teaching  and  ministry."  Hence  sprang  his 
efforts  for  means  of  higher  education  in  Wales,  and  his  desire  of 
sending  young  men  to  Oxford  ;  hence  his  hatred  of  the  sectarian 
teaching  of  Nonconformity,  and  his  profound  respect  for  Non- 
conformist ministers;  hence  his  insistence  in  raising  the  tone  and 
education  of  the  clergy,  and  his  willingness  to  open  the  door 
of  the  Church  to  good  and  able  Dissenters  on  easy  conditions, 
if  it  could  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  historical  continuity 
of  the  Cymric  Church.  That  this  Church  of  the  Cymry  of 
Apostolic  planting,  falsely  called  the  Church  of  England, 
coeval  with,  but  independent  of,  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  a 
living,  and  an  unbroken  stream  of  Episcopal  teaching  and  polity, 
should  be  weakened  by  secessions,  and  that  from  no  inherent 
incongruity  in  her  doctrines  to  the  nation's  religious  aspira- 
tions, but  from  the  cruel  policy  that  originated  with  William 
III.,  was  a  source  of  infinite  pain  to  him ;  and  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  being  made  the  honoured  instrument  of  healing  the 
breach  and  cementing  those  whom  religious  convictions  and 
not  party  politics  had  kept  apart  too  long.  The  Dean  was  the 
first  prominent  ecclesiastic  who  recognised  in  Nonconformity 
the  yearning  of  the  Welsh  masses  for  religion.  Dissent  did 
not  present  itself  to  him  as  it  did  to  his  predecessors  as  a  form 
of  evil,  which  was  to  be  put  down  at  any  cost.  Nonconformity 
was  a  huge  fact,  and  of  unquestionable  benefit  to  the  nation. 
There  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Dissenting  ministers 
who  are  craving  for  sympathy  and  unity,  and  the  best  spirits 
in  the  Church  are  pining  to  cross  the  barriers  which  have 
cruelly  separated  them  too  long.  There  were  hundreds  of 
pious  and  patriotic  souls  of  every  denomination  praying  for  his 
elevation  to  the  bench,  believing  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that 
he  would  effect  a  reconciliation.  And  the  state  of  our  times 
loudly  calls  for  someone  to  drive  the  engine  of  the  Church 
and  not  to  be  for  ever  in  the  brake  van.  An  ecclesiastical 
statesman,  impregnated  with  the  eternal  verities  of  religion  and 
humanity,  and  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  Anglo-traditional 
policy,  and  not  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the  religious  yearn- 
ings of  the  Welsh  people;  such  is  the  man  to  issue  an 
eirenicon  to  Welsh  Dissenters,  and  save  the  Church  from  spolia- 
tion. That  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  who  have  so 
many  able  preachers,  amongst  whom  he  had  many  friends,. 
whose  articles  of  religion  and  formularies  of  the  faith  were 
drawn  from  the  wells  undefiled  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and 
whose  creeds  are  identical,  should  be  so  bitterly  hostile  to  her 
and  influence,  added  a  peculiar  pang  to  tYie  gcv&l  *xA* 
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sorrow  with  which  he  contemplated  the  woeful  and  wilful 
waste  of  mental  and  moral  energy  caused  by  schism.  There 
was  much  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  unity, 
which  was  the  dream  of  his  life,  and  which  he  knew  could  not 
be  attained  without  mutual  concessions  in  non-essentials;  but 
the  historical  continuity  and  the  episcopal  polity,  never ;  for 
then  you  would  destroy  the  taproot  of  the  living  tree  for  the 
sake  of  a  dead  and  fruitless  uniformity. 

He  wished  also  to  formulate  some  kind  of  intelligible  system 
of  patronage.  He  acknowledged  that  the  exercise  of  patronage 
and  the  question  of  clerical  promotion  was  a  difficult  one, 
and  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  completeness  of  his  own 
views.  There  were  so  many  clashing  interests ;  and  Wales, 
owing  to  her  bilingual  state,  and  prevalence  of  Dissent,  and 
the  march  of  events  tending  to  make  English  more  and  more, 
presented  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  conscientious  exercise  of 
this  responsible  trust.  But  this  in  no  way  justified  the 
present  capricious  and  haphazard  episcopal  mode  of  promotion. 
It  proceeded  on  no  intelligible  principle.  It  fostered  the 
love  of  filthy  lucre,  and  destroyed  the  spirituality  and 
devotedness  of  the  clergy.  He  often  tentatively  remarked 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  to 
visit  and  confer  with  the  leading  minds  of  a  parish,  both 
of  Church  and  Dissent ;  that  it  was  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Church  and  many  other  ques- 
tions of  first-rate  importance,  and  also  to  do  much  good 
in  many  ways.  But  this  was  by  the  way.  A  bishop  of 
commanding  power  and  eloquence,  and  of  administrative 
capacity,  if  in  true  sympathy  with  the  best  aspirations  of  the 
nation,  would  revolutionise  the  whole  system  of  promotion 
throughout  the  Principality;  by  making  thediaconatea  reality, 
and  a  field  of  due  preparation  for  the  priesthood  ;  and  includ- 
ing the  Nonconforming  ministry  as  a  field  to  choose  from, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  a  National  Church.  There  are  two  views  of  patronage:  the 
clerical  and  parochial ;  in  their  lower  exercise,  they  are  evil 
and  unrighteous ;  in  their  higher  form  and  conception  they 
are  one  and  the  same  ;  and  nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
the  efficacy  and  stability  of  the  Church  as  the  practical  fusion 
of  these  views  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  bishop.  In  former 
times  the  clerical  view  was  the  only  one  entertained;  the 
parochial  seems  to  be  in  the  ascendant  in  oar  day.  He 
believed  there  was  less  difference  between  the  capabilities  of 
one  clergyman  and  another  to  do  good  in  suitable  spheres 
than  was  generally  thought  and  acted  upon,  if  only  a  healthy 
e&pr  it-de-corps  could  be  created,  and  a  thorough  sympathy 
between  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  established  through  their 
acquiescence  in  and  satisfaction  mth  his  system  of  promotion* 
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deplored  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  clergy,  and  the  scramble 

promotion.    Their  thoughts  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  promo- 

Their  jealousy  was  the  disintegrating  element  in  the 

lorate  life  of  the  clergy-    They  would  follow  no  leader  for 

that  that  leadership  would  confer  upon  him  some  worldly 
intage.  There  are  fine  and  fiery  spirits  in  the  old  Welsh 
rch,  but  they  have  no  bond  of  union,  no  centre  of  action, 
"allying  cry,  no  leading  light  to  draw  them  together  in  the 

of  God  and  enthusiasm  for  mankind.  And  the  present 
em  of  preferment  was  an  effectual  mode  of  isolating  them, 

thus  preventing  the  formation  of  a  National  Welsh  Church 
y.  They  are  demoralised  by  a  few  Anglo- Welsh  placed 
imified  positions ;  and  the  alienation  of  the  Welsh  masses 

been  the  result.  To  see  the  Dean  of  Bangor  holding 
b.  in  the  evening  to  crowded  congregations  of  enthusiastic 
ah  artisans,  while  the  comfortable  classes  were  at  dinner 
i  the  English  bishop,  talking  gossip  to  the  hostess,  or  Tory 
tics  to  the  host,  was  a  new  and  significant  phenomenon  in  the 
ory  of  the  Welsh  Church.  It  made  the  ruinous  policy  of 
ntury  and  a  half  impossible  for  the  future.  0  how  his 
rt  yearned  after  the  masses  of  his  countrymen — the  alienated 
ses — the  trumpeted  three-fourths  of  Nonconformity.     But 

alienated  from  him,  they  crowded  to  hear  him.  His 
won  was  the  mincing,  insincere  prattling  and  polity  of  the 
ical  Die  Sion  DafydcL  He  said  such  was  a  monster  in 
onal  life ;  contrary  to  the  productions  of  nature ;  the 
sration  of  all  nations ;  the  Lloegrwys,  the  Cartisinanduas, 
Bradwyr  Aberedw  of  the  modern  Welsh  Church,  who  gave 
iisestablishment  its  raieon  d'etre,  and  discouraged  the 
onal  clergy. 

he  love  of  filthy  lucre  divided  the  clergy,  but  united  the 
ichers;  the  bond  of  union  in  the  one,  and  the  principle  of 
ategration  in  the  other,  were  the  same ;  both  proceeding 
l  the  spirit  of  Antichrist.  It  was  a  sorrowful  confession  of 
life — he  mistrusted  the  clergy,  not  so  much  the  few  ambitious 
eaiastics  who  were  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  as  the 
c  and  file,  whose  selection  in  the  first  place  and  preferment 
rwards  were  based  on  a  rotten  system.  The  heaven-born 
hers  of  the  people  were  excluded  by  an  English  hierarchy, 

understood  well  the  habits  of  thought  of  their  compatriots, 
whose  policy  in  Wales  was  false  from  its  very  foundation, 
rue  in  conception,  unjust  in  practice,  and  baneful  in  its 
lequences.  With  the  result  that  many  a  jolly  landlord  and 
*wd  connoisseur  in  horse  flesh  were  spoiled  to  make 
fferent  parsons ;  and  that  men  who  failed  in  every  trade, 
t  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Learning,  piety,  and 
ttce  should  never  be  dissevered.  And  it  is  a  cause  of 
bund  regret  that  the  Established  Church  cannot  svrg^Vj 
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cheap  education  and  training  to  men  naturally  gifted ;  while 
the  ministers  of  the  four  denominations  are  freely  educated  in 
colleges  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
people.  And  his  efforts  were  nobly  directed  to  supply  this 
want,  and  with  signal  success. 

He  was  proud  of  his  position  as  a  Dean,  because  it  placed 
him  in  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  the  diocese,  and  gave 
him  some  advantage  as  a  polemic ;  but  he  was  getting  tired  of 
controversy,  which  had  been  his  lot  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years ;  and  latterly  he  was  longing  for  a  sphere  where  he  could 
relinquish  the  advocate  and  act  in  a  judicial  capacity ;  where 
he  could  put  in  practice  his  own  great,  and  to  some  extent 
revolutionary,  theories  of  Church  patronage  and  ecclesiastical 
polity.  His  aim  was  to  cure  the  clergy  of  the  inordinate  love  of 
lucre,  and  silence  the  covetous  clamours  of  Dissent.  He  used  to 
say  if  God  granted  him  strength  and  length  of  days,  he  hoped 
that  the  thoughts  he  had  deeply  pondered  over,  if  put  in 
practice,  would  bring  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  in  spite 
of  many  difficulties  which  he  foresaw,  to  a  common  platform 
on  all  questions  affecting  the  social  and  spiritual  elevation 
of  the  people. 

He  restored  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  and  re-built  the 
Chapter-house,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  thousand  pounds.  The  whole 
of  which  was  paid  before  the  re-opening  services  took  place. 
Some  three  years  before  his  death  he  started  at  the  Cathedral 
that  great  movement,  the  Saturday  "  Sunday  School,"  for  religion* 
instruction,  which  has  been  attended  with  complete  success,  and 
elicited  at  the  time  unqualified  commendation  from  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  were  upwards  of  six  hundred 
children  receiving  religious  instruction  at  the  Cathedral  every 
Saturday  morning.  The  far-reaching  influence  of  this  inspired 
idea  on  teacher  and  taught,  and  the  life  of  the  Church,  no  one 
can  adequately  gauge.  He  used  also  to  deliver  weekly 
lectures  at  the  Chapter  Room  on  the  New  Testament  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  town,  and  others.  And 
it  was  my  privilege,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  be  present  at 
these  lectures,  and  it  was  an  intellectual  treat  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  He  was  genial  and  considerate,  and  profoundly  interesting, 
drawing  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  and  force  of  every 
tense  in  the  original,  and  applying  every  thought  to  the 
exigencies  of  modern  life,  in  the  light  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  with  consummate  ability  and  great  effect. 

The  hard  work  in  the  study,  and  the  depression  consequent 
on  the  exhaustive  speeches  he  delivered  in  so  many  great 
centres  of  population  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  years  1881-2,  rendered  him  an  easy  victim  to  the 
terrible  typhoid  fever  epidemic  that  visited  Bangor  in  August,. 
1882,  and  from  the  effects  of  vrhich  he  never  wholly  recovered* 
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5ut  after  his  return  from  America,  where  he  sojourned  for  about 
six  weeks  in  search  of  health,  he  continued  to  work  with 
ipparently  unabated  vigour.  And  when  the  Liberationists, 
leaded  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  of  Swansea,  invaded  North  Wales,  at 
Carnarvon,  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  and  many  thought  the  best 
policy  for  the  Church  was  to  confront  them  by  an  organised 
>pposition  in  every  meeting,  he  said  "  No,  that  will  create 
;oo  much  bad  blood;  let  them  alone,  we  will  have  another 
meeting ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  do  what  I  can  to  answer  them." 
fcnd  the  result  was  the  last  and  greatest  speech  of  his  life ; 
lelivered  at  the  Guild  Hall,  Carnarvon,  on  December  20th, 
L883,  under  the  presidency  of  his  intimate  friend,  Colonel  the 
Honourable  W.  Sackville  West.  The  great  speech  he  delivered 
>n  the  "  Position  and  Resources  of  the  National  Church,"  at 
the  same  hall,  on  Monday,  October  16th,  1876,  in  answer  to 
Messrs.  Dale,  Rogers,  and  Carvell  Willliams,  the  Liberationist 
igitators,  was  different  in  tone  and  conception  to  this  his  last 
effort.  The  one  of  1876  proceeds  on  religious  and  theological 
{rounds,  the  other  is  more  aggressive  and  secular  ;  the  former 
iwells  on  the  necessity  of  a  national  recognition  of  religion, 
and  the  meaning  and  blessings  of  the  Theocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  latter  attacks  the  hydra-headed  form  of  sectarianism 
and  the  Babel  of  its  teaching  tongues,  the  failure  of  the  volun- 
tary system,  and  the  consequent  cry  for  religious  equality. 
The  two  speeches  constitute  a  complete  armour  for  the  defence 
of  the  Church  in  her  national,  primitive,  apostolic,  and 
established  character.  He  proves  the  Liberationist  movement 
to  be  atheistic  in  its  origin,  irreligious  and  false  in  its  emissaries, 
political  and  secular  in  its  aim,  and  its  consequences  disastrous 
to  the  education  and  religion  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  blessings  of  the  Establishment  to  the  nation,  to  its 
morals,  its  education,  and  purity  of  worship,  are  simply  proved 
to  be  incalculable.  Even  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  its 
contentment,  and  the  development  of  all  the  industries  of 
peace,  are  shown  to  be  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  Church.  And  under  any  circumstances  his  faith  in 
the  Welsh  people  was  unshaken,  so  he  spoke  with  confidence, 
and  in  hope.  All  that  he  wanted  was  that  the  truth  should  be 
fairly  presented  to  their  minds,  and  he  had  no  fear  for  the 
result.  They  were  religious ;  and  the  religious  mind  would 
Dot  disestablish  the  Church  of  England.  The  irreligious 
preacher  and  agitator  must  make  them  first  a  nation  of  infidels 
before  they  would  consent  to  disendow  their  own  National 
Church.  It  would  be  a  suicidal  act  of  infidel  madness  to 
deprive  themselves  of  heaven's  richest  blessings  at  the  bidding 
of  men  whose  source  of  inspiration  was  sectarian  jealousy. 
Other  nations  might  do  this ;  the  Welsh,  never !  He  admitted 
and  deplored  the  causes  of  Dissent,  and  the  Church  was  not 
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without  blame,  but  they  were  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
modern  agitator  was  obliged  to  manufacture  his  grievances 
from  a  state  of  things  which  had  long  vanished  from  the 
horizon  of  our  day.  And  he  believed  the  mass  of  the  nation  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  fact.  The  awakening  of  a  more  ardent 
spiritual  life  in  the  Church,  which  would  burn  away  apathy, 
incapacity,  and  abuses,  would  also  bring  back  the  people  to  the 
old  fold  from  which  they  were  never  willingly  driven  away.  In 
any  case  it  was  our  duty  to  expose  the  fallacies  and  misrepre- 
sentations which  were  sown  broadcast  by  the  enemy,  and  then 
leave  the  result  to  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  nation. 

He  felt  keenly  that  he  was  left  solitary ;  unsupported, 
without  one  cheer  as  it  were,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Church. 
During  those  great  discussions  not  a  voice  was  raised,  nor  hardly 
a  letter  written  to  thank  him  or  to  back  him  up.  He  was 
much  depressed  and  somewhat  soured  by  this  callous 
indifference  of  the  clergy.  It  was  the  resources  within ;  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty ;  that  alone  supported 
him.  No  soul  seemed  to  care  for  the  Establishment.  Why 
should  I  spend  myself  for  a  cause  thus  apparently  doomed  ? 
Otherwise,  how  can  it  be  a  matter  of  such  indifference  to  those 
whom  of  all  others  it  most  concerns  ?  There  were  bitter 
moments  forced  upon  him  by  the  icy  desolation  of  his  surround- 
ings ;  the  unaccountable  insensibility  and  torpor  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  first  and  foremost  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  One  is 
tempted  here  to  speak  some  harsh  and  unpalatable  truths  of 
the  unsympathetic  silence  observed  ;  but  let  us  draw  the  veil 
for  the  present.  His  untimely  death,  we  surmise,  has  brought 
some  queer  and  awkward  recollections  to  the  minds  of  some 
who  might  have  at  least  expressed  some  sympathy  with  his 
efforts.  Though  his  was  a  bold  and  undaunted  spirit,  no  one 
stood  more  in  need  of  that  consolation  and  support  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  sympathy  to  give.  He  was  a  genuine  Welsh- 
man, with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  race  fully 
developed :  fiery,  eloquent,  brave,  chivalrous,  but  lacked  in 
perseverance  ;  he  lived  in  the  approbation  of  others.  And  the 
withholding  of  sympathy  was  a  greater  trial  to  his  exquisitely 
fine  and  sensitive  system  than  to  face  the  block  and  the  stake. 

He  was  the  observed  of  all  observers  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  of  unquestionable  power  amongst  the  masses.  His  conver- 
sation was  striking  and  brilliant,  sparkling  with  anecdote, 
which  made  him  a  most  charming  companion.  His  speeches 
were  invariably  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  attention. 
His  originality  of  treatment  and  forcible  delivery  were  subjects 
of  universal  admiration.  Though  a  staunch  High  Churchman, 
he  was  the  idol  of  Nonconformists.  He  had  won  the  nation's 
heart.  He  had  no  guile,  he  was  as  simple  as  a  child.  He  was 
a  beautiful  and  transparent  character.    He  disported  in  loftj 
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ntellectuaiity,  which  his  table-talk,  equally  with  his  public 
ltterances,  abundantly  revealed.  He  was  most  generous  and 
lospitable.  Regular  in  his  habits,  abstemious  at  the  table ; 
Irank  no  intoxicating  liquors ;  lived  principally  on  fish  and 
jocoa.  His  greatest  orations  were  in  defence  of  the  Church 
ind  total  abstinence.  He  was  ever  ready  to  assist.  He  most 
carefully  prepared  for  the  pulpit  and  the  platform.  He  knew 
lis  sermons  by  heart  and  often  repeated  them,  and  even  his 
great  speeches  he  committed  to  memory.  The  greatest  care 
ind  labour  were  bestowed  on  his  compositions,  and  some  portions 
)f  his  best  sermons  were  written  ten  times  over,  as  he  told  me 
m  one  occasion.  The  file  was  used  unsparingly.  His  mode  of 
lealing  with  Scriptures  was  formed  after  Robertson,  of  Brighton; 
lis  interpretation  was  that  of  Bishop  Wordsworth.  He  was  a 
philosophical  Broad  Churchman,  with  strong  leanings  towards 
;he  High  Church  School.  His  originality  was  his  quick 
susceptibility  and  great  power  of  assimilation.  The  secret  of 
lis  power  was  his  profound  acquaintance  with  Scripture  and  his 
prayerful  habits  of  study.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer.  His 
rame  was  athletic  and  his  appearance  striking,  above  the 
niddle  height,  with  a  massive  brow  and  high  forehead,  find  an 
jye  that  could  brook  no  denial,  and  everlasting  irony  trembling 
>n  his  lips.  Of  delicate  constitution,  of  nervous  temperament, 
tnd  of  undaunted  courage.  Ambition  or  the  love  of  excellence 
n  its  highest  form  was  the  key  note  of  his  character,  without 
lie  slightest  attempt  at  concealment,  lie  was  ambitious  to  do 
jood ;  he  was  ambitious  for  a  sphere  in  which  he  could  do  more 
food,  and  above  all  things,  good  to  his  own  countrymen.  He 
vas  a  statesman  and  a  philanthropist.  But  his  heart  was  in 
,he  ministry:  the  Cathedral  his  home,  and  his  throne  the 
ralpit.  He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a  Divine  messenger, 
Old  wielded  the  great  spiritual  forces  that  influence  men,  in 
xmtradistinction  to  those  pathetic  sentiments  that  appeal  to 
he  susceptibilities  of  women.  He  roused  the  conscience, 
sonvinced  the  reason,  and  fired  the  heart.  He  was  a  student, 
i  patient  laborious  student,  not  a  great  reader,  but  an  intense 
hinker. 

People  complained  there  was  a  sameness  in  his  sermons. 
Phis  was  not  true,  except  the  sameness  of  unlikeness  to  any 
me  else ;  the  sameness  of  originality  and  unique  power ;  and 
10  other.  He  used  to  put  in  them  so  much  matter,  and  in  a 
ray  so  striking,  that  men  never  forgot  them.  Many  a  man 
>reache8  the  same  sermons  to  the  same  congregation  for  twenty 
rears,  without  the  least  suspicion  on  their  or  his  part  of  the 
emaciating  sameness  of  the  provender.  So  sermon-like,  so 
colourless,  so  unobjectionable,  so  awfully  proper  and  orthodox, 
md  good  for  nothing  are  they ;  a  miracle  of  verbose  nothing- 
teas  interlarded  with  "  my  dear  Christian  friends  *   &tA  m\a>- 
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applied  texts  of  Scripture.  He  belonged  to  a  new  and  rare 
order  of  preachers,  who  work  out  a  principle  from  a  text,  after 
the  manner  of  nature  developing  the  flower  and  fruit  from  the 
tiny  germ.  The  process  of  growth  you  do  not  see,  but  when 
finished  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  for  ever.  He  translated  the 
Oriental,  historical  truths  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  modern  Christian  life,  without 
impairing  their  literal  and  historical  connection  and  character. 
They  are  left  in  their  native  element,  and  without  doing 
violence  to  the  original  thoughts,  or  dislocating  facts,  are 
shown  to  underlie  as  unchangeable  principles  all  forms  of 
religious  growth  and  conduct  in  this  Western  work-a-day 
Christendom  of  ours.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  unmusical,  but 
under  complete  control.  It  was  made  congruous  and 
correspondent  to  the  man  and  the  matter.  The  colour  of 
his  thoughts,  the  treatment  of  his  subject ;  his  manner,  his 
looks,  his  voice,  the  dash  of  the  hand  to  clear  the  brow  from 
the  too  venturesome  straying  curl,  the  fidgetting  with  his  eye- 
glass, the  lucid  arrangement,  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the 
argument,  the  moving  application  were  all  one,  in  perfect 
harmony.  He  was  his  own  inimitable,  original  self;  the 
embodiment  of  intellectual  force  and  beauty.  Many  can  shout 
like  him,  pronounce  the  "  E  "  like  him,  part  the  hair  like  him, 
wear  an  eye-glass  like  him,  shave  like  him,  and  then  the  like- 
ness ends.  The  most  unctuous  flattery  one  could  lay  to  the 
soul  of  a  young  Welsh  curate  was  to  say  that  he  looked  like  the 
Dean  of  Bangor. 

His  political  writings  will  become  more  popular  as  time 
advances ;  his  published  sermons  have  had  their  day,  his  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  too  voluminous  and  patristic 
to  lay  hold  on  the  popular  mind ;  it  will  remain  an  inexhaustible 
mine  for  the  preacher  to  quarry  from,  and  so  reach  the  masses 
through  the  filtration  of  other  minds. 

He  died  at  Suabon  Vicarage,  on  Saturday,. 24th  of  May, 
1884,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  ministry  ;  having  served  a  little  more  than 
four  years  at  Llangollen,  nearly  four  years  at  Aberdare,  six 
years  at  Carnarvon,  and  eight  years  as  Dean  of  Bangor.  He 
collected  during  these  years  for  Church  and  educational 
purposes,  without  including  his  efforts  for  the  North  Wales 
College,  about  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  withal  was 
incessantly  engaged  in  controversy  and  writing  for  the  press. 
His  purse  and  pen  and  tongue  were  ever  at  the  service  of  his 
Church  and  his  country.  His  self-devoted  life  is  replete  with 
stirring  thoughts ;  his  self-inflicted  death  is  full  of  melancholy 
reflections. 

Observatory  Cottage.  John  Joins. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIX. 
The  Inquest  and  Burial. 

It  is  best  to  pass  a  veil  over  the  state  of  things  for  some 
hours  after  Baxendale's  death  ;  did  not  even  the  narrator  feel 
how  impossible  he  would  find  it  to  describe,  with  any  approach 
to  the  truth,  the  varying  phases  of  mental  suffering  and  bodily 
danger  through  which  Norah  had  once  more  to  pass. 

Towards  evening,  exhaustion  brought  on  a  kind  of  fitful 
dreamy  sleep ;  and  those  around  her  were  permitted  to  hope 
the  worst  was  over. 

Then  Mr.  Blake  and  Larry  took  counsel  together,  whilst  Mrs. 
Moran  watched  by  the  sufferer's  bedside. 

Norah  was  in  the  room  that  Larry  had  occupied  the  night 
before ;  the  body  of  her  husband  remaining  in  her  own  room, 
and  on  her  bed,  where  he  had  died. 

So  Larry's  first  thought,  when  any  kind  of  thought  apart 
from  Norah's  imminent  danger  became  possible,  was  that  he 
must  instantly  find  elsewhere  a  sleeping  place ;  and  close  by,  if 
possible,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  to  assist  Mr.  Blake  in  any 
emergency  ;  and  in  the  sad  but  indispensable  arrangements  of 
the  next  few  days. 

He  found  on  opening  the  subject  that  Mr.  Blake  had  already 
directed  Amos  to  seek  apartments  for  them  both,  and  had  found 
them  near  at  hand. 

And  then  Mr.  Blake  startled  Larry  with  the  news  that 
the  doctor  had  informed  him  that  a  coroner's  inquest  must  be 
held. 
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This  opened  out  an  alarming  prospect.  Not  only  through 
the  exposure  they  both  feared  for  Norah's  sake,  but  also  for  the 
more,  terrible  danger  beyond,  through  the  inhuman  law,  still 
maintained,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  remains  of  suicides. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  George  was,  under  these  circumstances, 
a  most  welcome  incident. 

lie  was  greatly  shaken  by  the  news  of  his  client's  death. 
He  did  his  best,  however,  to  hide  beneath  his  professional, 
business-like  habit  and  manner  the  emotion  he  felt  at  the  fact 
of  so  untimely  an  end,  and  at  the  strange  magnanimity  of 
Baxendale's  remembrance  in  his  own  extreme  peril  of  his 
unfriendly  attitude  at  their  last  meeting ;  as  was  plainly  shown 
by  the  provisions  of  the  will,  which  Larry  had  sent  to  him,  as 
directed. 

His  first  step  was  to  take  down  in  writing  a  complete  and 
exact  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  duel  from  Amos, 
and  from  Larry  O'Neill,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  and 
whose  position  in  the  whole  business  became  now  clear  to  him. 

That  done,  and  perceiving  how  great  was  their  fear  of  the 
possible  indignity  to  Baxendale's  remains,  he  comforted  them 
by  saying  he  thought  he  could  see  the  matter  safely  through. 

He  was  taken,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  chamber  of  death ; 
where  he  examined  carefully  the  position  of  the  wound ;  which, 
apart  altogether  from  Amos's  testimony,  was  of  a  nature  to 
show  that  Larry  could  not  possibly  have  fired  the  fatal  shot, 
and  therefore  there  could  have  been  no  foul  play. 

That  point  made  certain,  he  thought  the  inquiry  before  the 
coroner  would  be  a  brief  one. 

"  Did  he  say  anything  before  death  that  might  tend  to  show 
the  confusion  of  mind  in  which  he  must  have  acted  ? "  he 
asked.  "  Juries  are  content  with  little  in  such  cases,  but  even 
that  little  they  want,  to  help  them  in  evading  a  law  which  they 
almost  invariably  regard  with  abhorrence." 

Neither  Larry  nor  Mr.  Blake  were  able  to  answer  as  they 
could  wish.     But  the  latter  remarked — 

"  It  could  only  have  been  said  to  my  daughter,  and  most 
probably  was  said  to  her;  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  except  under  the  most  absolute 
necessity." 

Eemoving  the  coverlid,  Mr.  George  said — 

tt  Is  it  possible  he  might  have  thought  of  this  danger  to  his 
remains,  and  have  written,  or  caused  her  to  write,  anything 
serviceable  ?  " 

He  then  noticed  that  the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  closed. 

He  gently  undid  their  clasp,  and  there  found  in  the  palm  a 

scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil — the  wavering 

and  all  but  illegible  character  of  the  writing  telling  eloquently 

of  the  state  of  the  writer — l\i£  ioWorov&%  'vwda — 
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"  When  I  struck  at  my  own  life,  I  \vw  in  such  a  state  of  temporary  aberration 
of  mind  that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing,  till  the  act  wan  done.  And  I  now 
■aj,^  from  my  bed  of  death,  that  the  thought  of  suicide  had  never  entered  my 
brain  till  the  fatal  moment." 

"  H.  B." 

" That  is  sufficient,"  said  Mr.  George.  "And  I  think  must 
have  been  penned  perhaps  expressly  in  view  of  this  danger 
after  death,  when  his  wife  had  for  a  few  minutes  left  him ;  so 
that  she  might  know  nothing  of  its  true  purpose,  even  if  it 
came  into  her  hands."  A  fact  that  was  later  on  confirmed  by 
Mrs.  Moran,  who  had  drawn  Norah  away  to  speak  to  her 
father,  in  a  hurried  meeting  outside.  She  had  then  seen  him 
write  it,  but  knew  no  more. 

Thoroughly  prepared,  Mr.  George  met  the  coroner  and  jury, 
laid  before  them  the  case,  avoiding  all  reference  to  the  originat- 
ing cause,  except  by  saying  that  through  a  most  sad  mistake, 
as  was  now  acknowledged  by  every  one  of  the  persons  concerned, 
a  violent  quarrel  had  broken  out,  and  had  so  calamitously 
ended. 

Larry  O'Neill,  Amos,  and  Mr.  Blake  were  then  examined  in 
succession,  their  inexpressibly  sad  faces  evoking  much  sympathy, 
so  that  few  questions  were  asked. 

Then  Mr.  George  produced  the  scrap  of  paper  written  by  the 
dying  man,  which  was  slowly  spelled  out  by  the  jury  with 
painful  but  exceeding  interest. 

Its  genuineness,  so  far  as  regards  the  handwriting,  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Blake.  Then,  in  effect,  all  was  over ;  and  the 
verdict  given — "  Died  by  his  own  hand,  while  in  a  state  of 
temporary  insanity." 


As  Mr.  Blake  and  Larry  walked  slowly  home,  followed  by 
Amos,  from  the  place  to  which  the  body  had  been  conveyed 
for  the  jury  examination,  Mr.  Blake  said — 

"Now,  my  young  friend,  let  us  have  a  little  talk  together. 
Mr.  George  has  placed  a  copy  of  Baxendale's  will  in  my  hand 
to  read,  from  which  I  learn  he  has  left  George  and  you  his 
trustees  for  Norah. 

"  Now,  I  cannot  help  saying  he  might  have  at  least  joined  me, 
her  father,  with  you  both." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Blake,"  interrupted  Larry,  "  his  state  was 
so  terrible  while  he  dictated  it  that  he  obviously  could  think 
only  of  what  was  foremost  at  the  moment,  as  indispensable 
from  his  point  of  view.  If  I  could  have  dared  to  interrupt  him 
I  should  have  urged  him  to  substitute  your  name  for  mine,  for 
I  was  greatly  troubled  about  it." 

"  Ah,  well  my  young  friend,  think  no  more  of  it,  I  shall  not ; 
but  will  help  you  in  every  way  I  can  to  fulfil  the  duty. 

"  Now  for  another  matter.    You  must  stay  Yifcte  tk>  Ys&%«t, 
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I  can  make  all  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  I  have  already 
taken  it  upon  myself,  since  Norah  cannot  be  consulted,  to 
determine  he  shall  be  buried  this  clay  week,  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  church  close  by  The  Woodlands,  to  which  he  has  been  a 
large  benefactor. 

"There,  as  friend  and  trustee,  we  shall  expect  you  and 
George  to  meet  myself  and  the  ladies,  who  will  be  the  only 
mourners  present." 

It  was  an  unkind  arrangement  for  him,  Larry  thought,  but 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  gainsaid. 

He  did  not  even  venture  to  ask  if  he  might  solicit  Norah  to 
afford  him  a  momentary  interview ;  but  after  a  brief 
acquiescence,  he  remained  silent  and  sad  during  the  rest  of 
their  walk. 

Reaching  the  house,  he  hurriedly  collected  the  few  tilings  he 
had  there,  and  with  a  parting  shake  of  the  hand  with  Mr.  Blake, 
whose  manner  made  it  impressive  and  cordial  without  words, 
he  left  the  house. 

Amos  met  him  at  the  door,  looking  troubled. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,"  he  began, "  to  say  now  what  I  could  not 
very  well  say  before ;  that  I  fear,  in  my  devotion  to  my  ever 
dear  and  honoured  master,  friend,  and  benefactor " 

There  he  broke  down,  and  was  compelled  to  stop. 

"  I  think  I  know,  Amos,  what  you  were  about  to  say.  So  let 
me  tell  you  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  in  your  favour 
through  all ;  and  were  I  in  a  position  to  justify  the  desire  for 
such  a  friend  and  servant  for  my  own  solace  and  benefit,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  find  one  more  to  my  mind,  were  I  to  seek 
him  through  the  world." 

**  I  am  very  glad,  then,  sir,  I  have  spoken  to  you." 

"  Are  you  asked  to  the  funeral  this  day  week  ?" 

"  Not  yet ;  I  may  be." 

"  Come,  in  any  case ;  but,  if  not  invited  meet  me  at  the 
station." 

Amos  walked  with  him  there,  and  then  they  separated. 


And  there  they  met  again  at  the  appointed  time,  not  because 
Amos  had  received  no  invitation,  but  from  Amos's  desire  to 
keep  near  the  friend  of  his  late  master. 

Efforts  had  been  made  by  all  parties  to  persuade  Norah  not 
to  attend  the  body  to  the  grave,  but  to  remain  in  the  church 
where  the  first  part  of  the  service  was  to  be  performed. 

She  simply  answered  to  each  in  effect — 

"  I  have  but  one  thing  to  do  henceforward  in  life — my  duty 
to  him.     Pray,  urge  me  no  more." 

When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  Mrs.  Mono,  who 
kept  close  to  Norah,  handed  to  \\et  *.  ^rrallx  o€  viokfa,  Una  ttd 
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white ;  and  Norah,  stepping  on  to  the  footboard,  but  so  heed- 
lessly,  that  Mrs.  Moran  and  Mr.  Blake  simultaneously  caught 
hold  of  her  dress  to  guard  and  steady  her,  cried  in  low  accents 
of  the  deepest  anguish  and  remorse — 

"  Oh,  my  husband,  take  these,  and  with  them  my  undying 
love,  and  hope  speedily  to  rejoin  you  !" 

Falling  back,  but  supported  by  the  arms  of  her  father,  she 
remained  in  silent  fortitude  till  all  was  over ;  and  then  with 
her  aunt  and  father,  withdrew  to  the  close  carriage  that  waited 
near  to  take  them  back  to  The  Woodlands. 

And  then  she  at  once  retired  to  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
to  pray  for  strength  to  fulfil  the  one  sole  wish  that  now  existed 
in  her  heart — and  which  she  had  so  fervently  expressed  over 
the  grave,  during  her  last  look  at  her  husband's  coffin. 

And  then  Larry  O'Neill,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
partake  of  the  refreshments  provided,  and  after  exchanging  a 
tew  words  with  Mr.  (xeorge  as  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office, 
was  constrained  to  take  his  departure ;  not  having  once  spoken 
to  Norah  since  he  had  left  her  to  go  on  that  journey,  which  was 
so  prematurely  and  so  tragically  brought  to  an  end. 

As  he  sat,  in  great  depression  of  spirit,  in  the  carriage,  on  his 
way  to  London,  sadly  wondering  why  Norah  should  have  let 
him  thus  depart,  without  a  single  word  or  a  sign  that  might 
have  at  least  assured  him  that  she  was  not  holding  him  respon- 
sible for  the  dreadful  events  of  the  last  few  days — it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  his  own  silence  at  a  time  when 
sympathy  was  the  one  thing  he  could  have  offered,  might  be  less 
explicable  than  hers. 

So  thinking  he  pondered  over  the  question  whether  he  might 
not  yet,  before  it  was  too  late,  send  her  a  few  words ;  that  would 
possibly  be  all  the  more  welcome,  as  freeing  her  from  the  em- 
barrassment his  presence  in  her  own  house,  and  the  seeming 
necessity  for  an  answer,  might  involve. 

He  tried  by  the  aid  of  his  pencil  and  note-book  to  frame  a 
short   message,  but  could  not  satisfy  himself;    and    he  was 

E'ving  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  when  a  new  thought  caused 
m  again  to  begin  writing ;  and  then — as  they  reached 
Chester — to  jump  out  of  the  carriage,  give  up  his  ticket  for 
London,  and  go  to  the  adjacent  hotel. 

There,  having  ordered  some  slight  refreshment  as  an  excuse, 
lie  copied  fairly  out  what  he  had  written  in  his  note-book,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  hurried  to  seek  a  florist's  shop. 

Finding  one,  he  selected  some  of  the  very  loveliest  white 
flowers  then  obtainable,  and  had  them  carefully  placed  in  a  box, 
into  which  he  put  the  paper  he  had  prepared. 

The  whole  was  then  wrapped  in  a  cover  which  he  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Baxendale ;  and  then  in  a  second   and  outer  cover 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Moran  ;  which  he  despatched  \joT!\i^wA!- 
lands  before  again  resuming  his  journey. 
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The  paper  contained  the  following: — 

Go,  sweet  pale  flower*,  that  Death'H  own  livery  wear  ; 

Go  now  in  wadnens  to  her  home  of  Death  ; 

And  let  your  fragrance  seem  but  angel  breath 

Some  heavenly  message  privileged  to  bear. 

L— ON. 

Mrs.  Moran  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  his 
kindly  present  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  days,  adding  that 
she  had  given  the  box  to  Norah  ;  but  said  no  more,  except  to 
send  her  and  Mr.  Blake's  very  kind  regards. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
The  Conspirators. 

Had  Baxendale  in  his  last  moments  desired  so  to  act  that 
every  thought  or  feeling  that  might  still  be  existing  in  Norah's- 
mind  with  regard  to  O'Neill,  of  the  kind  she  had  acknowledged 
in  her  letter — which  he  never  saw — but  which  she  repeated 
verbally  to  him,  he  could  not  possibly  have  devised  measures 
more  calculated  to  secure  his  ends. 

The  fatal  act  itself  seemed  to  her  at  once  so  full  of  despair 
as  regards  his  own  future  if  he  lived,  and  so  obviously 
calculated  to  open  a  very  different  future  for  those  he  had 
injured  by  his  violence  and  suspicions  if  he  died,  that  its 
boundless  chivalry,  its  noble  grandeur  of  self-sacrifice,  inspired 
not  merely  a  sense  of  the  duty — but  also  the  instinctive  desire 
— to  be  worthy  of  him  in  a  corresponding  way.  Thus  only 
could  she  hope  for  relief  and  solace  for  her  own  heart  and  soul 
in  the  false,  or,  at  least,  the  equivocal  position  in  which  she 
found  herself. 

Hence  her  avoidance  of  Larry  after  Raxendale's  death ;  and 
then  again  at  and  after  the  funeral. 

In  the  same  mood  of  feeling  and  resolve  she  received  in 
silence,  not  only  as  regarded  Larry,  but  also  Mrs.  Moran,  the 
box  of  flowers,  and  the  accompanying  verse. 

And  as  weeks,  and  eventually  months,  passed  by,  during 
which  business  had  to  be  brought  before  her  by  the  trustees 
from  time  to  time,  Mr.  George  alone  came  at  her  invitation  to 
The  Woodlands  ;  while  Larry  had  to  content  himself  by  per- 
forming his  duties  in  Mr.  George's  office  at  Chester,  or  by 
correspondence  with  him. 

Gradually  he  began  to  feel  something  like  wounded  pride 
and  resentment  take  possession  of  him,  as  he  saw  that  even 
Mrs.  Moran's  letters  and  Mr.  Blake's  became  len  frequent, 
though  always  kind. 


>r 
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And  so  at  last  he  began  to  realise  the  fact  that  she  had/for 
some  reason  or  other,  determinedly  driven  him  from  her  very 
thoughts. 

And  her  relatives  about  the  same  period  appeared  to  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  one  day  Mr.  Blake  said  to 
Mrs.  Moran,  when  they  were  alone  — 

"  I  must  now  go  to  Ireland  on  important  business,  which  has 
too  long  been  put  off  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  visitor  here, 
whom  it  is  plain  she  never  intends  shall  come." 

"  Well,  I  fear  you  are  right.     And  I  am  exceedingly  sorry." 

4i  My  rents  are  getting  in  arrear  ;  and,  in  short,  1  must  go. 

"  Tell  her,  please ;  and  ask  her  whether  she  will  like  best  to 
stay  here  with  you,  while  I  am  gone,  or  whether  you  will  both 
take  the  benefit  of  a  change  and  of  a  sea  breeze,  that  you  both 
greatly  need.  But  leave  all  to  herself.  I  am  tired  even  of 
suggesting,  much  less  of  distinctly  advising,  anything  in  which 
she  is  concerned.  She  is  growing  morbid.  Her  feeling  for  the 
dead  has  become  unhealthy,  and  I  am  sick  of  it.  Go  at  once, 
and  see  how  she  is  inclined.  For  the  day  after  to-morrow  I 
have  an  appointment  in  Dublin." 

Mrs.  Moran  obeyed ;  was  a  long  time  gone,  and  when  she 
came  back,  said — 

"  She  consents  ;  but,  I  am  obliged  to  own,  reluctantly." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  reluctance !  I  don't  with  men,  if  they 
only  do  consent.  That's  the  fact  you  should  always  fix  your 
eyes  on,  even  if  you  say  nothing  about  it. 

"  So  set  everybody  to  work  and  we'll  be  off." 


The  journey  and  the  voyage  seemed  almost  to  come  like  a 
new  and  unanticipated  life  to  Norah.  It  brought  colour  to  the- 
cheeks  from  which  it  had  apparently  for  ever  departed. 

She  got  into  freer  conversation  with  her  father  and  her  aunt 
than  either  had  experienced  for  a  long  time ;  and  on  topics 
that  implied  her  eyes  were  again  opening  to  the  incidents  and 
realities  of  the  world — her  heart  expanding  to  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  others. 

On  reaching  Dublin  they  went  to  their  old  lodgings  at  Bray ; 
where,  at  the  first  moment  the  landlady  was  alone  with  Norah, 
she  told  her  about  the  visit  of  that  young  gentleman  who  had 
come  just  after  they  had  left,  and  had  seemed  so  cut  up  when 
he  could  not  learn  whither  her  lodger  had  gone. 

"Ah,"  said  Norah,  "that's  all  done  with  now."  But  the 
landlady  could  not  but  notice  a  certain  agitation,  produced  by 
so  untimely  a  reminiscence,  as  Norah  added — 

**  Please  say  nothing  about  it  to  my  relatives.  They  knew 
long  ago." 
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For  some  days  Mr.  Blake  was  so  busy  that  they  had  little  of 
his  company.     But  at  last  he  came  in,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so — 

"  There.  That's  all  over.  All  the  rents  got  in.  Houses  I 
was  tired  of,  sold  ;  and  better  ones  bought  with  the  money. 
And  now,  ladies,  I  am  at  your  service.  Where  shall  we  go  ? 
I  propose  to  return  home  very  soon,  but  to  enjoy  as  much  as 
we  can  first.     Mind  I  don't  care  to  go  very  far." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Moran,  "  Norah  was  so  tired  the  day  we 
visited  the  glen,  and  saw  Mr.  O'Neill,  that  she  did  not,  as  I 
often  said  to  her,  see  the  finest  part,  where  the  great  waterfall 
is." 

"  Well,  Norah,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  "  I  do  think  that  is  worth 
your  seeing.  And  as  we  are  not  likely  to  fall  in  with  any  fresh 
Larry  O'Neills  in  this  early  springtime  of  the  year,  I  vote  for 
that,  unless  you  have  something  better  to  propose." 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  like,"  said  Norah,  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible sign  ;  "  it  is  immaterial  to  me  where  I  go." 

So  they  went  by  the  same  route  as  before,  through  the  glen, 
leaving  the  carriage  to  proceed  to  the  farther  end,  there  to  wait 
for  them. 

For  some  time  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

"  Clod  bless  me !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Mr.  Blake,  looking 
round  upon  the  two  ladies,  who  seemed  wrapt  in  their  own  secret 
thoughts,  "why,  Norah,  this  is  the  very  place  where  I  saw  you 
crossing  the  stepping-stones,  and  wondered  (not  to  say  it  pro- 
fanely) who  the  devil  was  your  companion." 

"  So  it  is !"  echoed  Mrs.  Moran,  as  if  the  fact  had  been 
suddenly  brought  home  to  her. 

"  Where  was  it  you  laid  down,  and  that  this  rude  fellow  had 
the  impudence  to  come  and  look  at  you,"  said  Mr.  Blake  to 
Norah. 

With  crimsoning  cheeks,  that  might  be  from  anger,  Norah 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  great  trees  under  whose  canopy 
she  had  slept. 

"  Well,  as  all  that  business  is  now  so  thoroughly  dead  and 
gone,  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  very  place." 

"  Norah,  dear,  show  your  father  while  I  wait  here,  for  now 
it  is  my  turn  to  be  tired.     But  don't  be  long,"  said  Mrs.  Moran. 

Norah  preferred  going  to  any  further  talk  on  such  a  subject, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  stepping-stones,  and  to  the  very  place 
between  the  trees  ;  and  there  Mr.  Blake  laid  down  on  the  bed 
where  Norah  had  lain,  and  lighted  a  cigar.  Presently  he 
remarked — 

"  It's  an  unlucky  place  to  make  love  in ;  but  a  capital  place 

to  spout  poetry,  if  one  can  only  be  a  bit   sentimental.    Let 

me  see."    He  began  to  rummage  his  pockets.    "  Oh,  here  it  is ! 

Sit  down,  Norah,  you  must  be  tired.    A  young,  and  I  suppose 

ambitious,  friend  sent  me  ?t<&\itly  a  few  verses,  written,  he 
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says,  after  a  visit  in  a  melancholy  mood  to  the  gardens  at 
Glasnevin.  I  can't  make  much  out  of  it.  I  wonder  whether 
you  can V 

He  began  to  read  in  a  voice  carefully  modulated  to  the 
theme,  and  to  the  lovely  surroundings  of  the  place,  all  teeming 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  first  days  of  a  warm  spring. 

And  this  was  what  he  read  to  a  listener,  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  could  not  but  listen  with  her  whole  heart  and 
soul  : 

I  dreamed  the  world  shrank  to  a  garden  fair, 
Which  yet  Heemed  boundless  as  the  soul's  desire  : 

For  all  its  choicest  flowers  were  gathered  there, 
From  Iceland's  snows  to  Borneo's  bath  of  fire. 

Sighing,  I  wondered  'neath  the  maze  of  bloom 

That  garlanded  the  trees  in  rich  array  ; 
Ah  though  the  happy  Earth  had  no  more  room, 

But  set  the  strangers  on  that  nobler  way. 

Lost  was  the  glory  of  the  flowers  on  me  ! 

Who  sa w  but  one,  a  flower  that  was  not  there  ; 
Yet  bo  enthralled  me  that  it  seemed  to  be 

The  only  blossom  of  the  garden  fair. 

•  #  ##  •  •  *  * 

As  he  ceased,  and  tried  to  look  unconcerned  while  he  watched 
Norah's  reception  of  the  poem,  she  spoke,  making  on  her 
part  a  great  effort  to  appear  equally  indifferent. 

w  And  who  may  the  author  be  ?" 

"  The  author  ?"  echoed  Mr.  Blake  in  a  loud  voice,  "  why, 
God  bless  me,  there  he  is  ?" 

And  true  enough,  there  stood  Larry  in  the  very  spot  where 
first  he  had  seen  Norah,  as  the  sleep-maiden  of  the  woods. 

He  did  not  dare  advance  till  he  saw  how  Mr.  Blake's  little 
scheme  for  bringing  them  together  once  more  would  afteet 
Norah. 

She,  trembling,  deeply  agitated,  rose  and  advanced  a  step  to 
meet  him.  What  to  say  he  knew  not,  nor  did  Mr.  Blake  stay 
to  hear,  but  went  back  to  his  fellow  conspirator;  for  Larry 
was  once  more  on  his  knees  before  Norah  ;  and  he  only  rose  from 
them  after  some  moments  of  suspense  and  deep  agitation  in 
the  hearts  of  both ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  from  her  a  very 
different  kind  of  kiss  than  that  he  had  known  before ;  and  the 
confession  (somewhat  reluctantly  made)  that  she  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  be  so  strange  in  the  days  of  her  widowhood  -as 
knowing  how  she  loved  him. 

THE  END. 


ORIGINAL   POETRY. 


THE   SONG   OF  THE  CYNIC. 

A  woman's  fair — beneath  the  paint  ? 

She's  fond — my  dog's  more  so ; 
She's  constant — as  beseems  a  saint ; 

She's  kind — as  Winter's  snow. 
She  clings — so  doth  the  Python's  fold ; 

She  charms — with  art  Circeean ; 
Her  smile  and  song — like  Siren's  old 

Bring  comfort — Pharisean. 
She'll  ever  own — a  master's  hand ; 

Her  love's  a  word — enwrit  in  sand. 

Cardiff.  Jas.  Harris. 


MISMATCHED. 

On  a  merry  May  mora  she  was  led  to  the  altar, 

A  maiden  as  pure  as  that  morn,  and  as  bright ; 
Through  the  church,  hushed  and  still,  I  could  hear  the  voice 
falter, 

See  the  bent  head  all  crowned  with  a  halo  of  light. 
Glad  and  proud  was  I  that  she  was  thus  mated, 

Glad  that  her  heart  was  so  loyal  and  true  ; 
For  many  blest  months  I  had  this  hour  awaited, 

Yet  now  they  appeared  so  few. 

From  her  sweet  shy  eyes  leapt  the  light  of  a  lover, 

And  sprang  toward  him  she  had  chosen  to  wed ; 
But  on  him,  dark  and  doubting,  I  could  not  discover 

The  wound  of  the  arrow  those  dear  eyes  had  sped. 
Yet  his  face,  eager,  cruel,  flushed  darkly  with  passion, 

Like  the  meteor-flash  from  the  lead  clouds  above ; 
But  such  coarse  desire  would  a  god  need  to  ft*h™n 

To  mould  it  to  spotless  love. 
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While  the  bells  of  the  church  of  the  village  were  ringing, 

And  the  green  grass  she  trod  was  with  flowers  bestrown, 
And  maidens,  the  friends  of  her  girlhood,  were  singing 

Their  warm  wedding  wishes  in  jubilant  tone  ; 
While  the  rare  gifts  of  love  were  around  about  lying, 

And  the  bright  sunlight  danced  in  her  gold-brown  hair, 
I  stole  away  softly,  a  sad  thought  sighing, 

A  thought  that  was  half  a  prayer. 

In  the  dark  ghostly  years  stretching  silent  before  me 

I  saw  her  again  in  her  womanly  pride  ; 
But  the  pain  on  the  dear  face  with  deep  remorse  tore  me 

And  the  song,  and  the  sunlight,  and  love  had  all  died. 
For  we  women  to  love,  must  have  someone  to  love  us, 

A  friend,  leal  and  true,  while  the  years  of  life  roll ; 
And  this  bond  is  named  by  the  angels  above  us 

The  marriage  of  soul  to  soul. 

London.  Richard  Free,  M.A. 


THE  CASTLE  RUIN,  LLANDAFF. 

Yes !  thou  wert  tranquil  once,  thou  storm-rent  nook, 
Thy  saintly  bishop  conned  the  sacred  book ; 
To  Cymric  language  gave  the  word  divine, 
Translating  all  its  riches  line  by  line 
In  still  Llanrhaiadr ;  then  hither  came, 
And  this  famed  castle  gave  to  greater  fame. 
But  days  of  power  soon  passed — no  longer  strong 
When  Margery  with  her  letter  rode  along ; 
Her  grandsire's  sire  had  built  it,  firm  and  fair, 
Planning  its  gardens  to  the  landscape  rare ; 
dosed  the  great  scars  that  old  Glyndwr  had  made, 
Joined  the  grey  tower  and  massive  gateway's  shade. 
And  in  the  palmy  days  of  maiden  queen, 
Ladies  in  rich  quaint  dresses  there  were  seen ; 
And  ruffled  courtiers  paced  with  them  the  green, 
With  lovelocks  long,  and  limbs  in  velvet  dight. 
Ah  I  but  those  Roundheads — they  were  men  of  might- 
Who  brake  down  altars — battered  castle  walls, 
And  counted  grace  and  beauty  "  earthly  thralls." 
And  Bishop  Owen  pled  in  vain  his  cause, 
His  faithful  yielding  to  his  country's  laws ; 
The  Tower  of  London  ope'd  its  ponderous  door, 
And  these  grey  walls  were  silent  evermore. 
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But  hark !  there  comes  a  murmur  through  my  dreamr 

A  voice  of  music  floating  down  the  stream ; 

And  'neath  a  drooping  tree,  a  maiden  fair, 

Wreathing  the  sweet  wild  blossoms  in  her  hair 

Sang  with  the  tender  pathos  only  taught 

To  Cambria's  daughters — whose  full  hearts  have  caught 

The  music  of  their  ever  flowing  rills, 

The  music  of  their  everlasting  hills, 

The  whisper  shadowy  of  old  Merlin's  vale, 

The  pathos  saintly  of  the  Holy  Grail, 

The  hush  of  fervour,  and  the  fall  of  tears. 

The  clang  of  mailed  patriots  through  the  years, 

Bidding  them  hold  their  love  for  all  things  pure, 

And  Cambria's  honour  would  for  aye  endure. 

Thus  has  the  harp  of  Cambria  many  strings, 
And  from  the  full  heart's  fountain  ever  springs, 
The  sweetest  songs  the  Cambrian  maiden  sings. 

MORVETH  MATHEW   DE   RaDYR. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  LADY  GLADYS. 

0  the  Lady  Gladys  is  young  and  fair, 
With  a  lustrous  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
And  a  presence  bright  beyond  compare ; 

And  her  sprightly  maidens  three, 
With  a  little  of  awe  and  a-much  of  love, 
Regard  her  as  somebody  sent  from  above, 

No  creature  of  earth  seems  she : 
And  where  is  the  knight  with  the  falchion  bright r 
Who  erst  to  the  lady  his  troth  did  plight, 
Why  hast'neth  he  not  to  his  heart's  delight, 

The  lovely  Lady  Gladys  ? 

0  the  Lady  Gladys  is  young  and  wise, 
And  as  she  watcheth  the  changing  skies, 
New  hopes,  new  fears,  new  bodings  rise ; 

And  her  wondering  maidens  three, 
Tell,  as  she  readeth  the  fateful  stars, 
Of  one  far  away  in  the  Holy  Wars, 

Whom  they  nevermore  may  see : 
And  will  he  e'er  come,  that  brave  Christian  knight,. 
To  comfort  the  heart  and  to  gladden  the  sight, 
Of  one  whose  spirit  is  heavy  to-night, 

The  love-lorn  Lady  Gladys  ? 
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O  the  Lady  Gladys  is  sad  and  pale, 
Such  heavenly  innocence  what  can  ail  ? 
Ah !  the  light  in  her  blue  eye  tells  a  tale  ; 

And  her  pitying  maidens  three, 
With  maidenly  prattle  her  sorrow  beguile, 
And  conjure  her  dolour  away  with  their  smile  ; 

But  lo  !  the  st range  vision  they  see  : 
Is  this  her  knight,  this  dread  spectre-knight, 
A-treading  the  air  on  his  charger  white, 
A  vision  of  terror  to  mortal  sight  ? 

Heaven  guard  her  the  Lady  Gladys  ! 

Beneath  his  helmet,  all  covered  with  gore, 
The  face  of  an  angel  the  warrior  bore, 
And  yet  'twas  a  face  they  well  knew  of  yore, 

Those  terrified  maidens  three ; 
"He  beckoneth,  I  must  follow,"  she  said, 
And  the  smile  on  her  lips  is  the  smile  of  the  dead, 

Miserere  Domine  ! 
And  the  phantom  knight  on  his  charger  trtiite, 
He  speedeth  away  to  the  realms  of  light, 
And  an  angel-bride  shareth  his  heavenward  flight, 

Thrice-happy  I/ady  Gladys ! 

Cardif.  W.  R. 


c  c 


SAMUEL  BAMFORD, 

A  EADICAL  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 


The  trial  took  place  at  York,  and  occupied  ten  days,  commencing 
on  the  16th  March,  1820.  The  prisoners,  generally,  conducted 
their  own  defence  ;  the  services  of  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Pearson,  were 
engaged  for  their  assistance,  but  these  services  were  almost 
entirely  monopolised  by  Hunt,  his  fellow-prisoners  receiving 
nothing  but  the  general  indications  of  the  line  they  were  to 
follow.  The  case  for  the  Crown  closing  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day  of  the  trial,  Hunt  manoeuvred  for  Bamford  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  defence,  in  order  to  give  him  a  fresh  and 
unfatigued  audience,  before  whom  to  display  his  oratory,  the 
following  morning.     He  even   entreated  him   to  talk  against 

time.     "  Say  anything,  the  d dest  nonsense  in  the  world, 

never  mind  what  you  say,  only  keep  on."  Bamford,  however, 
thought  the  situation  too  grave  for  him  to  risk  making  a  fool 
of  himself,  even  to  facilitate  his  leader's  oratorical  display,  and 
a  slight  coolness  arose  between  them  in  consequence.  Barn- 
ford's  defence  was  temperate  and  sensible,  and  he  was  com- 
plimented upon  it  by  the  prosecuting  counsel,  Mr.  Scarlett, 
afterwards  Lord  Abinger,  who  spoke  most  flatteringly  of  his 
character  and  attainments.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
leniency  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  fact,  spoken  to  by  the 
Crown  witnesses,  of  his  having  personally  exerted  himself  to 
promote  peace  at  the  meeting,  Bamford  was  among  the  five 
prisoners  found  guilty,  who  were  released  under  recognisances 
to  appear  to  receive  sentence  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  the  following  month.  In  the  interval  between  the  com- 
mittal and  trial,  Mr.  Pearson  had  introduced  Bamford  to 
Finnerty,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  whom  he  supplied  with 
reports  of  the  Oldham  inquest,  the  press  being  excluded  from 
the  proceedings.  After  this,  he  and  Finnerty  were  for  some  days 
the  guests  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  in  Staffordshire^  and  left 
together  for  London,  Finnerty  being  under  an  implied  engage- 
ment to  procure  some  occupation  for  our  author.  However, 
they  fell  out  on  the  road,  the  Irishman's  feelings  being  con- 
siderably exacerbated  by  the  loss  of  a  new  umbrella,  which  be 
attributed    to    Bamford's    carelessness,  which   gave    bim 
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opportunity  of  showing  his  companion  the  cold  shoulder  on 
his  arrival  in  town.  On  that  occasion  Bamford  managed  to  do 
without  his  assistance.  His  next  visit  to  London,  immediately 
after  the  trial,  was  more  unfortunate.  He  had  reckoned  upon 
being  able  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  poetical  wares  to  the 
London  booksellers,  and  was  cruelly  disappointed  to  find  them 
altogether  unsaleable.  His  purse  was  exhausted.  Most  of  his 
friends  were  away.  Hunt  received  him  graciously,  entertained 
him,  being  a  rigid  abstainer,  with  an  abominable  beverage  he 
affected,  made  from  roasted  com,  and  bade  him  "good-bye," 
with  a  general  invitation  "  to  call  at  any  time."  For  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  our  friend  was  nearer  starvation  than  he  had 
ever  been;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
generous  friend  in  his  need,  one  Mr.  Gibb,  a  Kadical  baker, 
who  supplied  him  with  lodgings,  food,  clothes,  and  money, 
until  contributions  came  to  hand,  from  a  fund  raised  for  the 
prisoners'  benefit,  which  set  him  once  more  beyond  the  pressure 
of  immediate  want.  The  sentences  were  pronounced  on  the 
27th  April,  Hunt  receiving  two  years  and  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  entering  into  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a 
further  five  years,  himself  in  one  thousand  pounds,  and  two 
sureties  of  five  hundred  pounds ;  the  other  prisoners  were 
awarded  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  the  amounts  of 
their  securities  fixed  at  two  hundred  pounds  and  one  hundred 
pounds  respectively. 

Hunt's  place  of  confinement  was  Ilchester;  Healey,  Johnson, 
and  Bamford  being  consigned  to  Lincoln.  Unjust  as  he  con- 
sidered his  sentence,  and  irksome  as  the  restraint  proved  to 
him,  Bamford  had  a  grateful  sense  of  the  signal  kindness  and 
consideration,  of  which  he  was  the  recipient  during  his 
imprisonment.  The  intention  of  th  *  authorities  was  evidently 
to  make  the  sentence  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  minor 
offenders ;  added  to  which  the  Lincoln  justices,  sharing  the 
opinion  of  a  large  section  of  the  public,  had  viewed  the 
behaviour  of  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  in  the  Peterloo  affair, 
with  grave  disapproval,  and  it  only  needed  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoners  to  induce  them  to  extend  the  utmost 
indulgence,  compatible  with  prison  rules,  to  men,  whom  they 
regarded  rather  as  victims  than  criminals. 

Bamford,  in  particular,  ingratiated  himself  much  with  the 
authorities,  and  his  health  having  broken  down  during  the 
confinement,  permission  was  given  for  Mrs.  Bamford  to  visit 
him,  and  an  intimation  made  that,  if  the  necessary  funds  could 
be  procured,  she  would  be  allowed  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  the 
term  of  his  detention,  conditional,  however,  upon  a  pledge  being 
given  that  this  stretch  of  prison  regulations  should  not  be 
made  public.  Hunt,  who  corresponded  with  his  fellow-sufferers, 
was  most  desirous  that  this  arrangement  should  be  carried  out* 
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I  can  make  all  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  I  have  already 
taken  it  upon  myself,  since  Norah  cannot  be  consulted,  to 
determine  he  shall  be  buried  this  day  week,  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  church  close  by  The  Woodlands,  to  which  he  has  been  a 
large  benefactor. 

"There,  as  friend  and  trustee,  we  shall  expect  you  and 
George  to  meet  myself  and  the  ladies,  who  will  be  the  only 
mourners  present." 

It  was  an  unkind  arrangement  for  him,  Larry  thought,  but 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  gainsaid. 

He  did  not  even  venture  to  ask  if  he  might  solicit  Norah  to 
afford  him  a  momentary  interview ;  but  after  a  brief 
acquiescence,  he  remained  silent  and  sad  during  the  rest  of 
their  walk. 

Reaching  the  house,  he  hurriedly  collected  the  few  things  he 
had  there,  and  with  a  parting  shake  of  the  hand  with  Mr.  Blake, 
whose  manner  made  it  impressive  and  cordial  without  words, 
he  left  the  house. 

Amos  met  him  at  the  door,  looking  troubled. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,"  he  began, "  to  say  now  what  I  could  not 
very  well  say  before ;  that  I  fear,  in  my  devotion  to  my  ever 
dear  and  honoured  master,  friend,  and  benefactor " 

There  he  broke  down,  and  was  compelled  to  stop. 

"  I  think  I  know,  Amos,  what  you  were  about  to  say.  So  let 
me  tell  you  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  in  your  favour 
through  all ;  and  were  I  in  a  position  to  justify  the  desire  for 
such  a  friend  and  servant  for  my  own  solace  and  benefit,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  find  one  more  to  my  mind,  were  I  to  seek 
him  through  the  world." 

u  I  am  very  glad,  then,  sir,  I  have  spoken  to  you." 

"  Are  you  asked  to  the  funeral  this  day  week  ?" 

"  Not  yet ;  I  may  be." 

"  Come,  in  any  case ;  but  if  not  invited  meet  me  at  the 
station." 

Amos  walked  with  him  there,  and  then  they  separated. 


And  there  they  met  again  at  the  appointed  time,  not  because 
Amos  had  received  no  invitation,  but  from  Amos's  desire  to 
keep  near  the  friend  of  his  late  master. 

Efforts  had  been  made  by  all  parties  to  persuade  Norah  not 
to  attend  the  body  to  the  grave,  but  to  remain  in  the  church 
where  the  first  part  of  the  service  was  to  be  performed* 

She  simply  answered  to  each  in  effect — 

"  I  have  but  one  thing  to  do  henceforward  in  life — my  duty 
to  him.    Pray,  urge  me  no  more." 

When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  Mrs.  Moran,  who 
kept  close  to  Norah, landed  to \vet  *  vre»\k  est  violeta*  blue  and 
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•white ;  and  Norah,  stepping  on  to  the  foot-board,  but  so  heed- 
lessly, that  Mrs.  Moran  and  Mr.  Blake  simultaneously  caught 
hold  of  her  dress  to  guard  and  steady  her,  cried  in  low  accents 
of  the  deepest  anguish  and  remorse — 

"  Oh,  my  husband,  take  these,  and  with  them  my  undying 
love,  and  hope  speedily  to  rejoin  you !" 

Falling  back,  but  supported  by  the  arms  of  her  father,  she 
remained  in  silent  fortitude  till  all  was  over ;  and  then  with 
her  aunt  and  father,  withdrew  to  the  close  carriage  that  waited 
near  to  take  them  back  to  The  Woodlands. 

And  then  she  at  once  retired  to  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
to  pray  for  strength  to  fulfil  the  one  sole  wish  that  now  existed 
in  her  heart — and  which  she  had  so  fervently  expressed  over 
the  grave,  during  her  last  look  at  ber  husband's  coffin. 

And  then  Larry  O'Neill,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
partake  of  the  refreshments  provided,  and  after  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  Mr.  George  as  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office, 
was  constrained  to  take  his  departure ;  not  having  once  spoken 
to  Norah  since  he  had  left  her  to  go  on  that  journey,  which  was 
so  prematurely  and  so  tragically  brought  to  an  end. 

As  he  sat,  in  great  depression  of  spirit,  in  the  carriage,  on  his 
way  to  London,  sadly  wondering  why  Norah  should  have  let 
him  thus  depart,  without  a  single  word  or  a  sign  that  might 
have  at  least  assured  him  that  she  was  not  holding  him  respon- 
sible for  the  dreadful  events  of  the  last  few  days — it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  his  own  silence  at  a  time  when 
sympathy  was  the  one  thing  he  could  have  offered,  might  be  less 
-explicable  than  hers. 

So  thinking  he  pondered  over  the  question  whether  he  might 
not  yet,  before  it  was  too  late,  send  her  a  few  words ;  that  would 
possibly  be  all  the  more  welcome,  as  freeing  her  from  the  em- 
barrassment his  presence  in  her  own  house,  and  the  seeming 
necessity  for  an  answer,  might  involve. 

He  tried  by  the  aid  of  his  pencil  and  note-book  to  frame  a 
short   message,  but  could  not  satisfy  himself;    and    he   was 

E'ving  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  when  a  new  thought  caused 
m  again  to  begin  writing ;  and  then — as  they  reached 
Chester — to  jump  out  of  the  carriage,  give  up  his  ticket  for 
London,  and  go  to  the  adjacent  hotel. 

There,  having  ordered  some  slight  refreshment  as  an  excuse, 
lie  copied  fairly  out  what  he  had  written  in  his  note-book,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  hurried  to  seek  a  florist's  shop. 

Finding  one,  he  selected  some  of  the  very  loveliest  white 
flowers  then  obtainable,  and  had  them  carefully  placed  in  a  box, 
into  which  he  put  the  paper  he  had  prepared. 

The  whole  was  then  wrapped  in  a  cover  which  he  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Baxendale ;  and  then  in   a  second  ai\d  owiet  rarc*x 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Moran  ;  which  he  despatched  to  T^'NHwA- 
lands  before  again  resuming  his  journey. 
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I  can  make  all  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  I  have  already 
taken  it  upon  myself,  since  Norah  cannot  be  consulted,  to 
determine  he  shall  be  buried  this  day  week,  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  church  close  by  The  Woodlands,  to  which  he  has  been  a 
large  benefactor. 

"There,  as  friend  and  trustee,  we  shall  expect  you  and 
George  to  meet  myself  and  the  ladies,  who  will  be  the  only 
mourners  present." 

It  was  an  unkind  arrangement  for  him,  Larry  thought,  but 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  gainsaid. 

He  did  not  even  venture  to  ask  if  he  might  solicit  Norah  to 
afford  him  a  momentary  interview ;  but  after  a  brief 
acquiescence,  he  remained  silent  and  sad  during  the  rest  of 
their  walk. 

Reaching  the  house,  he  hurriedly  collected  the  few  things  he 
had  there,  and  with  a  partiug  shake  of  the  hand  with  Mr.  Blake, 
whose  manner  made  it  impressive  and  cordial  without  words, 
he  left  the  house. 

Amos  met  him  at  the  door,  looking  troubled. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,"  he  began, "  to  say  now  what  I  could  not 
very  well  say  before ;  that  I  fear,  in  my  devotion  to  my  ever 
dear  and  honoured  master,  friend,  and  benefactor " 

There  he  broke  down,  and  was  compelled  to  stop. 

"  I  think  I  know,  Amos,  what  you  were  about  to  say.  So  let 
me  tell  you  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  in  your  favour 
through  all ;  and  were  I  in  a  position  to  justify  the  desire  for 
such  a  friend  and  servant  for  my  own  solace  and  benefit,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  find  one  more  to  my  mind,  were  I  to  seek 
him  through  the  world." 

u  I  am  very  glad,  then,  sir,  I  have  spoken  to  you." 

"  Are  you  asked  to  the  funeral  this  day  week  ?" 

"  Not  yet ;  I  may  be." 

"  Come,  in  any  case ;  but  if  not  invited  meet  me  at  the 
station." 

Amos  walked  with  him  there,  and  then  they  separated. 


And  there  they  met  again  at  the  appointed  time,  not  because 
Amos  had  received  no  invitation,  but  from  Amos's  desire  to 
keep  near  the  friend  of  his  late  master. 

Efforts  had  been  made  by  all  parties  to  persuade  Norah  not 
to  attend  the  body  to  the  grave,  but  to  remain  in  the  church 
where  the  first  part  of  the  service  was  to  be  performed. 

She  simply  answered  to  each  in  effect — 

"  I  have  but  one  thing  to  do  henceforward  in  life — my  duty 
to  him.    Pray,  urge  me  no  more." 

When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  Mrs.  Moran,  who 
Jrepfc  close  to  Norah, handed  to\vet  *  to«&\l c£  vioLeta*  fctue aad 
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■white ;  and  Norah,  stepping  on  to  the  foot-board,  but  so  heed- 
lessly, that  Mrs.  Moran  and  Mr.  Blake  simultaneously  caught 
hold  of  her  dress  to  guard  and  steady  her,  cried  in  low  accents 
of  the  deepest  anguish  and  remorse — 

"  Oh,  my  husband,  take  these,  and  with  them  my  undying 
love,  and  hope  speedily  to  rejoin  you !" 

Falling  back,  but  supported  by  the  arms  of  her  father,  she 
remained  in  silent  fortitude  till  all  was  over ;  and  then  with 
her  aunt  and  father,  withdrew  to  the  close  carriage  that  waited 
near  to  take  them  back  to  The  Woodlands. 

And  then  she  at  once  retired  to  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
to  pray  for  strength  to  fulfil  the  one  sole  wish  that  now  existed 
in  her  heart — and  which  she  had  so  fervently  expressed  over 
the  grave,  during  her  last  look  at  ber  husband's  coffin. 

And  then  Larry  O'Neill,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
partake  of  the  refreshments  provided,  and  after  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  Mr.  (xeorge  as  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office, 
was  constrained  to  take  his  departure ;  not  having  once  spoken 
to  Norah  since  he  had  left  her  to  go  on  that  journey,  which  was 
so  prematurely  and  so  tragically  brought  to  an  end. 

As  he  sat,  in  great  depression  of  spirit,  in  the  carriage,  on  his 
way  to  London,  sadly  wondering  why  Norah  should  have  let 
him  thus  depart,  without  a  single  word  or  a  sign  that  might 
have  at  least  assured  him  that  she  was  not  holding  him  respon- 
sible for  the  dreadful  events  of  the  last  few  days — it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  his  own  silence  at  a  time  when 
sympathy  was  the  one  thing  he  could  have  offered,  might  be  less 
•explicable  than  hers. 

So  thinking  he  pondered  over  the  question  whether  he  might 
not  yet,  before  it  was  too  late,  send  her  a  few  words ;  that  would 
possibly  be  all  the  more  welcome,  as  freeing  her  from  the  em- 
barrassment his  presence  in  her  own  house,  and  the  seeming 
necessity  for  an  answer,  might  involve. 

He  tried  by  the  aid  of  his  pencil  and  note-book  to  frame  a 
short  message,  but  could  not  satisfy  himself;    and    he   was 

S'ving  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  when  a  new  thought  caused 
m  again  to  begin  writing ;  and  then — as  they  reached 
Chester — to  jump  out  of  the  carriage,  give  up  his  ticket  for 
London,  and  go  to  the  adjacent  hotel. 

There,  having  ordered  some  slight  refreshment  as  an  excuse, 
lie  copied  fairly  out  what  he  had  written  in  his  note-book,  and 
ss  soon  as  he  had  finished,  hurried  to  seek  a  florist's  shop. 

Finding  one,  he  selected  some  of  the  very  loveliest  white 
flowers  then  obtainable,  and  had  them  carefully  placed  in  a  box, 
into  which  he  put  the  paper  he  had  prepared. 

The  whole  was  then  wrapped  in  a  cover  which  he  addressed 
to  Mrs*  Baxendale ;  and  then  in   a  second  and  o\&et  c£rc*x 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Moran ;  which  he  despatched  toThfe^wA- 
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And  still  they  come,  and  htill  they  go, 

And  Mtill  there  is  no  end; 
The  hungry  grave  is  yawning  yet, 

And  who  shall  next  descend  ? 
Oh  !  shall  it  be  a  crowned  head, 

Or  one  of  noble  line  ? 
Or  doth  the  slayer  turn  to  smite, 

A  life  ho  frail  as  mine  ? 

In  18ol,  a  great  change  took  place  in  Bamford's  life,  he 
having  been  induced,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  to  accept  a  post  in  the 
"  Newspaper  and  Pamphlet  Registration "  department  in 
Somerset  House.  This  occupation  proved  very  uncongenial  to 
his  tastes  and  habits,  and,  seven  years  later,  Mr.  Wood  being 
dead,  and  prospect  of  advancement  appearing  remote,  he  threw 
up  his  situation,  and  returned  once  more  to  seek  a  living  in 
Manchester.  Great  changes  had  taken  place  there  in  the 
meantime :  of  his  old  friends  some  were  dead,  some  were 
dispersed,  many  had  been  alienated  by  his  having  taken  em- 
ployment under  Government :  some  were  too  poor  to  be  able 
to  assist  him,  and  some  too  rich  to  care  to  acknowledge  old 
obligations.  Suitable  employment  was  difficult  to  find,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamford,  now  advanced  in  years,  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  absolute  want.  Under  these  circum- 
stances an  effort  was  made  to  procure  for  him  some  provision 
from  Government,  and  his  case  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Thomas,  then  Mr.,  Bazley,  the  member  for 
Manchester.  The  only  direct  result  was  a  donation  of  fifty 
pounds  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  ;  but  public  attention 
having,  by  these  means,  been  directed  to  his  position,  a  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot  and  a  fund  raised,  moderate  enough, 
but  sufficient  to  remove  the  aged  couple  for  the  remaining 
years  of  their  life  from  the  pressure  of  actual  penury. 

Mrs.  Bamford  died  in  1862,  aged  seventy-four.  Her  husband 
survived  her  ten  years,  his  death  occurring  in  July,  1872,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  his  native 
place  of  Middleton,  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  of  which  he 
had  been  an  honorary  member,  giving  him  a  public  funeral. 
The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  writing  to  Mr.  Haworth,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  funeral  committee,  excusing  his  attendance  on  the 
score  of  prior  engagements,  remarked,  "  If  I  had  attended 
Samuel  Bamford's  funeral,  I  should  like  to  have  heard  the  last 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs  read  over  his  grave. 
It  contains  counsels  that  England  seems  to  me  emphatically  to 
need  just  now." 

The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  the  rector  of  Middleton,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  reading  various  extracts  from  the 
Life  of  a  Badical9to  the  assembled  thousands,  among  them 
the  passage  indicated,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"Mildly  and  persuasively,  as  a  uiotYter  ex&ra&fa^  w*d&miMA\Md  u»  to  wM 
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examination,  self-control,  and  self -amendment,  as  the  basis  for  all  public  reform. 
Can'st  thou  not  control  thyself,  and  would'st  thou  govern  a  household  ?  Can'st 
thou  not  govern  a  household,  and  yet  would'st  thou  direct  a  nation  ?  Come  to  thine 
own  bosom  and  home,  and  there  commence  a  reform,  and  let  it  be  immediate  and 
•effectual.  One  evening  spent  in  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge — in 
rational  conversation — in  the  promotion  of  kindly  feelings — in  the  restraints  of 
sobriety — in  the  comforting  of  families — in  the  blessings  of  children,  and  "the  im- 
provement of  their  hearts  and  understaudingH — in  the  devisements  of  cheerful 
•economy  and  industry — in  the  feeling  of  mercy  towards  all  God's  creatures,  and 
of  love  of  all  goodness  for  His  sake  :  one  evening  so  spent,  were  to  thyself  and 
thy  country  worth  more  than  all  thou  hast  seen,  heard,  or  done  at  Radical  or 
Ohartist  meetings,  since  sunlight  or  torchlight  first  illuminated  them. 

"  Instead  of  wishing  to  create  sudden  changes,  and  to  overthrow  institutions,  it 
were  better  that  ignorance  alone,  the  fruitful  mother  of  arrogance  and  hard-hearted - 
ness,  were  pulled  down.  The  masses  should  be  elevated,  instmction  becoming  the 
handmaid  of  God's  grace,  for  it  would  be  His  work  after  all.  Whatsoever  was 
offensive  to  right  feeling,  or  opposed  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  would  then 
■disappear  and  become  absorbed  in  the  great  uprising  of  mind.  Many  who  are 
now  but  as  atoms  in  the  dust  would  then  become  exalted  ;  many  would  become 
nobles  in  the  truest  sense  ;  many  would  be  masters,  not  so  much  of  others  as  of 
themselves  ;  and  affectingly  sublime  would  be  the  spectacle  of  that  new  dominion 
of  light  and  peace—  the  aurora  of  that  great  day,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb." 

Not  this  the  rant  of  leveller,  but  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
^earnest,  pious  thought,  the  well-applied  lesson  of  a  profitable,  if 
sometimes  painful,  experience.  Not  in  the  present  day  only, 
but  for  all  time,  whatever  be  the  perfectibility  attained  by 
our  institutions,  may  Englishmen  of  all  classes  and  in  all 
generations  find  profit  in  the  teachings  of  these  noble  words. 
Words  that,  hailed  thirty-five  years  ago  as  the  utterances  of 
■"  truth  and  soberness  "  by  men  of  so  widely  divergent  opinions 
as  Lord  Abinger  and  Ebenezer  Elliott,  come  to  us  now  with 
their  earnestness  intensified,  and  their  truthfulness  exalted  by 
the  hallowing  associations  that  surround  the  honoured  ground 
of  an  honest  man. 

London.  Frederick  Cooper. 
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It  was  a  cold,  dark  night  in  the  early  part  of  last  November* 
when  the  " -Commerce  "  entered  Legue,  the  port  of  St.  Brieuc, 
on  the  Brittany  coast.  Amongst  her  ten  or  fifteen  passengers* 
my  companion  and  myself  stepped  ashore  in  a  cold,  drizzling 
shower — a  shower  which  had  persistently  followed  us  all  the 
way  from  Jersey.  A  passage  in  a  tiny  steamer  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  in  a  Channel  squall  is  never  an  inviting 
prospect,  even  to  the  hardiest  of  travellers  ;  but  when  one's 
hardships  are  added  to  by  a  disobliging  and  continuous  drizzle, 
which  effectually  prevents  the  passenger  taking  the  only 
remedy  against  sea-sickness — that  of  remaining  on  deck — then, 
indeed,  I  am  sure,  none  of  my  readers  would  envy  me  that 
passage. 

We  were  tired  and  faint,  both  of  us,  after  our  nine  hours* 
run,  for  the  boat  had  pitched  and  rolled  in  a  most  painfnl 
manner — painful,  at  least,  to  those  who  had  to  endure  it — and, 
like  most  of  our  fellow  passengers,  we  had  paid  in  full  the 
disagreeable  tribute  which  Neptune  demands  from  the  pre- 
sumptuous land-lubbers  who  dare  to  brave  the  dangers  of  his 
domain.  As  soon  as  we  had  landed  we  were  conducted  to  the 
Douane,  or  Custom-house,  to  have  our  luggage  overhauled. 
There  we  found  some  half-dozen  Breton  peasants,  who  had  just 
returned  in  the  "Commerce"  to  their  native  land,  after  assisting 
in  the  potato  harvest  in  Jersey,  very  much  frightened  and 
somewhat  ill  after  their  rough  passage.  One  poor  old  fellow, 
whose  bundle  had  been  already  examined,  was  undergoing  a 
personal  overhauling.  Six  boxes  of  ordinary  wooden  "  Runaway  * 
matches  were  discovered  in  one  of  his  pockets  and  promptly 
confiscated,  in  spite  of  the  Breton's  protestations  that  he  "  had 
only  paid  four  80U8  for  them  at  St.  Heller's."  They  certainly 
were  not  worth  more,  yet  he  looked  as  wretched  at  his  loss  as 
though  they  had  cost  him  a  month's  wages.  I  was  sorry  for 
him — this  pioneer  of  progress — who  desired  to  replace  the 
sulphurous  abominations  in  universal  use  in  France  by  decent 
English  matches.  I  often  thought  of  him  when  necessity 
compelled  me,  as  it  often  did,  to  use  the  sulphur  matches  far 
cigar  or  candle  lights. 
Mme.  La  Bretonue,  t\ie  tsIoto^*  ^M^\a&  been  terribly 
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ill  on  the  passage,  and  lay  for  about  four  hours  on  the  deck? 
just  across  the  first-class  cabin  door,  groaning  most  dismally 
and  fervently  invoking  "  La  Sainte  Vierge  de  Bretagne  ;"  but 
as  soon  as  her  spouse  had  got  her  ashore  her  drooping  spirit 
revived,  and  she  gave  the  confiscator  of  the  matches  a  volley  of 
abuse  that  would  have  done  justice  to  any  Billingsgate  dowager. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  tormented  his  fellow-countrymen,. 
"  M.  Le  Douanier  "  turned  to  us,  and  took  a  cigarette  and  our 
assurances  of  the  absence  of  contraband  goods  in  our"  Gladstones' v 
with  a  series  of  elaborate  bows.  I  cannot  say  whether  the- 
flavour  of  the  cigarette  or  our  tired  appearance  had  any  effect 
upon  him — at  all  events  lie  made  no  examination  of  our 
baggage,  and  put  himself  to  some  inconvenience  in  obtain- 
ing porters  to  carry  it  to  the  town.  It  was  now  past  nine 
p.m.,  and  as  no  vehicle  was  to  be  procured,  we  were  obliged, 
through  rain  and  mud,  to  walk  the  two  miles  to  St.  Brieuc. 
The  greater  part  of  our  journey  consisted  of  the  ascent  of  a  hill 
as  steep  and  wearisome  as  some  of  our  Welsh  hills. 

What  a  terrible  walk  it  was  !  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
In  front  the  two  porters  jogged  along,  their  wooden  sabots 
clattering  on  the  rough  stones  as  they  discussed  ourselves  and 
fellow-passengers,  with  the  chances  of  getting  a  couple  of  francs 
each,  or  less,  for  their  services ;  while  we  plodded  wearily 
behind,  more  hungry  and  bad-tempered  than  we  would  have 
cared  to  confess.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  just  near 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  one  of  our  guides  turned  round, 
and  inquisitively  remarked, 

"Ah,  les  messieurs  sont  fatiguSs?'*  I  was  too  much  out  of 
breath  to  say  anything,  but  my  companion  indignantly  replied,, 

"  Nan,  non9  but  I'm  jolly  tired  though,"  which  set  us  both 
off  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

At  last  —what  a  time  we  seemed  to  have  been  on  the  way — 
we  reached  our  hotel,  which,  dismal  and  comfortless  though  it 
seemed,  boasted  the  proud  title  of  "  Hotel  de  rUnivers."  I  only 
hope  that,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  few  as  possible  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  universe  will  visit  it.  After  the  inevitable  wrangle 
with  the  porters,  the  result  of  which,  of  course,  was  that  they 
got  just  twice  as  much  as  their  services  were  worth,  we  asked 
for  some  dinner.  This  eventually  appeared  in  the  form  of  weak 
broth,  fried  soles,  and  roast  beef.  French  people  seem  to  have 
an  idea  that  we  poor  benighted  islanders  only  possess  three 
dishes  in  our  cuisine — *i  rosbif,"  "  bifstik,"  and  "  gigot," — the 
two  former  are  always  so  tough  and  overdone  that  mastication 
and  digestion  become  hard  work,  while  the  "  gigot  "  makes 
one  imagine  that  the  unfortunate  "  mouton"  had  only  just  been 
slaughtered.  Such  the  French  imagine  to  be  our  favourite 
dishes,  and  they  try  patiently  to  cultivate  a  taste  fox  IVyot^ 
with  about  as  much  success  as  the  Englishman  \xv  NsrYvoss  W&ovsc 
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they  are  prepared.  A  light,  dry  champagne — which,  by  the  way, 
is  very  cheap  in  Brittany — and  some  delicious  fruit  followed, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  settled  down  to  cigars  and  coffee  in 
the  estaminet,  we  felt  quite  at  peace,  with  all  the  world,  and 
almost  forgot  our  uncomfortable  passage  and  weary  walk. 

Though  we  were  not  late  in  going  to  bed,  we  were  very  late 
in  turning  out  next  morning — in  fact,  we  got  down  just  in  time 
for  the  second  dejeuner  at  noon.  But  I  must  say  a  word 
about  French  sleeping  arrangements.  Our  bedroom — carpet  - 
less  of  course — looked  oat  over  the  Cathedral  Square  ;  on  either 
side  of  it  were  two  alcoves  containing  beds.  No  blankets  are 
used,  but  each  bed  is  provided  with  a  huge  eider-down  pillow, 
which  completely  covers  it,  so  that  when  one  has  got  under  the 
sheets  and  counterpane,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  bed  above  and  a 
bed  below;  it  is  an  exceedingly  comfortable  arrangement. 
The  bed  of  eider-down  is  much  lighter  and  warmer  than  two  or 
three  blankets.  I  wish  it  were  introduced  into  England. 
Everything  is  scrupulously  clean,  yet,  strange  to  say,  one  is 
never  provided  with  soap  unless  it  is  specially  asked  for.  We 
felt  quite  ready  for  breakfast  when  the  second  bell  sounded. 
The  bill  of  fare  was  more  or  less  untranslatable  (if  I  may  use 
such  a  word);  but  as  each  dish  was  handed  round,  our  faces  grew 
longer  and  longer.  I  will  give  my  readers  the  English  edition 
of  it:- 

Vermicelli  soup  (hot  water  and  fat). 

Rock  Oysters  (with  a  very  strong  taste  of  mud). 

Mayonnaise  of  flat-fish  (putrid  and  simply  harrible). 

Ox-tongue  stewed  in  claret  (quite  raw). 

Raw  ducks'  eggs  (merely  dij/ped  in  hot  ivater). 

Beefsteak  (quite  burnt  and  black). 

Ragout  of  mutton      ^ 

Haricot  beans  >     (fairly  good). 

Chocolat  souffle  J 

Cheese.  Fruit.  Biscuits. 
I  wonder  how  anyone  could  eat  such  a  quantity  of  horrible 
dishes  ;  and  yet  the  French  people,  especially  the  fair  sex  (who 
have  enormous  appetites),  never  allowed  one  dish  to  pass 
tin  tasted — indeed,  often  helped  themselves  a  second  time.  One 
old  lady  opposite  me  partook  twice  of  every  dish  except  the 
second  (for  the  oysters  were  all  gone),  and  ate  no  less  than  four 
eggs ;  this,  with  a  bottle  of  cheap  claret — everyone  drinks  wine 
for  breakfast — constituted  a  meal  most  worthy  of  a  British 
tramp.  I  made  my  breakfast  entirely  of  haricot  beans,  biscuits, 
and  fruit :  the  bread  was  absolutely  unpalatable. 

An  old  gentleman  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  was 

addressed  as  "  M.  Le  Banquier,"  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  amuse* 

ment.    Everyone  seemed  quite  afraid  of  him:  he  only  spoke 

occasionally,  and  then  in.  *Wl  &\y&*m<&&  grants.    He  collected 
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most  of  the  dishes  and  sauces  at  his  end  of  the  table,  and  was 
very  loth  to  part  with  them.  I  got  a  furious  glare  for  taking 
away  a  dish  of  pears  to  pass  to  my  friend.  As  the  old  gentle- 
man was  painfully  struggling  with  some  beefsteak  at  the  time,. 
I  don't  think  he  could  have  appreciated  the  pears  just 
then.  In  the  estaminet  however,  after  dejeuner  he  thawed 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  coffee  and  cognac  (which  is 
drunk  like  grog,  out  of  tumblers)  and  offered  us  his  snuffbox. 
An  attempt  at  conversation  failed  for  lack  of  subjects. 

After  breakfast  we  sallied  forth,  tourist  fashion,  with  red- 
covered  Baedeker,  to  see  the  "  lions  "  of  St.  Brieuc.  Very  few 
indeed  they  were,  but  perhaps  the  more  interesting  for  that 
reason.  First,  the  Cathedral,  externally  a  queer  pile,  seemingly 
half  farm-house,  half  castle,  without  a  tower  or  spire — inter- 
nally, still  queerer — though  more  regularly  built  than  we  had 
imagined  from  the  appearance  of  the  outside.  A  circle  of  small 
chapels  surrounded  the  high  altar,  each  possessing  its  own  altar 
and  confessional,  and  dedicated  to  one  of  the  great  army  of 
saints  whom  the  Romish  Church  delights  to  honour.  The 
chapels  of  SS.  Joseph,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  Anne  of 
Brittany,  with  those  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Ascension, 
were  especially  beautiful.  The  last-named  contained  in  a  niche 
above  the  altar,  lighted  by  side-windows — glazed  with  deep 
blue  glass — an  exquisitely  painted  plaster  group  representing 
the  Ascension  ;  the  effect  caused  by  the  soft  blue  light,  which 
gave  the  appearance  of  twilight,  was  very  striking.  St.  Anne's 
chapel  was  fitted  up  as  a  chapelle  ardente,  all  a  mass  of  silver- 
fringed  purple  hangings,  powerfully-scented  flowers,  wreaths  of 
immortelles,  and  scores  of  tapers  of  all  sizes.  On  a  catafalque 
in  the  front  of  the  altar  lay  the  coffin  of  Mgr.  David,  the  late 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  quite  hidden  under  the  floral  tributes  of 
his  flock. 

Every  here  and  there  in  the  Cathedral  we  could  see  the 
peasant  women  in  their  stiff  white  caps,  and  wooden  sabots, 
kneeling  before  one  of  the  many  altars  or  statues,  devoutly 
telling  their  beads,  or  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  confessional. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  building  was  heavy  with  incense  and 
the  fumes  of  burnt-out  candles,  so  we  were  not  sorry  to  get  out 
once  more  into  the  open  air. 

We  now  visited  Notre  Dame  de  l'Esp£rance,  a  handsome 
newly-built  church,  on  a  small  eminence  between  the  city  and 
the  river.  We  were  very  much  struck  on  entering  by  a  huge 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter — almost  minus  the  right  big  toe 
— the  result,  I  presume,  of  the  too  frequent  salutes  of  the 
worshippers.  A  curious  feature  was  the  number  of  beautiful 
models  of  ships  hung  up  to  commemorate  escapes  from  ship- 
wreck, in  the  same  way  as  Horace  tells  us  the  Romans  did.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  say  more  about  these  cVkurcViea,  iox  VJfckfe^ 
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really  were  very  interesting,  but  I  have  seen  so  many  since, 
and  have  such  a  confused  recollection  of  all,  that  I  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  separate  mentally  the  distinguishing 
features  of  each.  During  our  ramble  we  got  into  a  pretty, 
well-kept  park  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  harbour  and  distant 
sea.  In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  grounds  stood  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  a  hideous  red  brick  structure,  of  which  the  less 
said  the  better.  The  resemblance  between  the  Bretons  and 
their  cousins  in  Wales  struck  me  very  much.  The  typical 
Breton  face  is  very  like  that  of  a  typical  Welshman.  They 
have,  too,  a  language  or  dialect  of  their  owrn — Gallicised  Welsh 
— which  is  called  Breton.  The  very  name  of  the  town,  "  St. 
Brieuc,"  is  merely  the  Gallicised  form  of  the  Welsh  "  St. 
Breoc."  One  of  the  servants  at  the  hotel,  at  my  request, 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  numerals  for  me  in  Breton; 
they  were  very  like  Welsh,  especially  the  numerals,  which 
have  an  almost  identical  sound.  In  their  simple  habits,  too, 
and  their  good-natured,  though  boisterous,  hospitality,  they 
are  in  no  way  behind  their  cousins  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

We  intended  starting  at  six  p.m.,  by  the  mail  train  for 
Paris,  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  kilometres  distant,  and,  with 
this  in  view,  packed  up  our  "  Gladstones,"  paid  our  bills — 
about  sixty-five  francs,  I  think — how  they  do  overcharge 
Englishmen  ! — and  rattled  oft*  to  the  station  in  a  clingy,  wheezy 
old  funeral  coach,  called  by  courtesy  a  voiture  de  remise.  My 
friend  had  assured  me  that  as  Bank  of  England  notes  were 
negotiable  a'l  the  world  over,  there  was  no  need  to  get  any 
changed  into  gold  at  the  hotel.  Accordingly,  I  felt  quite  justi- 
fied in  laying  an  ordinary  five-pound  note  on  the  ledge  of  the 
booking-office  window  as  1  asked,  in  the  best  French  I  could 
possibly  muster,  for  two  second-class  tickets  to  Paris.  The 
clerk  stamped  the  tickets,  and  was  just  about  to  give  them  to 
me  when  he  noticed  the  note,  which  elicited  a  series  of  mono- 
syllabic grunts  intended  to  express  disapproval.  Finding  that 
the  man  could  not  understand  me  in  English,  and  woidd  not 
in  French,  I  suggested  that  the  chef  de  gave  should  be  sum- 
moned ;  this  was  done,  and  the  station-master,  a  short,  podgy, 
peppery,  red-faced  Gaul,  looked  at  the  offending  note,  and 
spluttered  out  a  volley  of  "  Non's." 

"  Mais,  Monsieur,"  I  ventured  mildly  to  expostulate,  "c'erf 
un  h'dlet  de  la  Banque  d'Angleterre." 

"La  Buiujue  d Angleterre !  Bah!"  he  replied,  and  then, 
as  if  a  new  idea  had  suddenly  come  across  his  mind,  he 
screamed  out  in  a  shrill  voice, 

"A  bas  le8  Anglais!  a  has  I'Angleterre  F' 

My  friend,  who  was  standing  near,  understood  little  or  no 

French,  but  he  intuitively  caught  the  meaning  of  the  words, 

and  rushed  to  the  booVLUtg-o&tQ,  and   entered.      I, 
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while,  was  shaking  my  stick  through  the  grated  window 
at  the  chef  de  gave,  who  was  now  jumping  about  wildly,  and 
vociferating  "Sacre  bleu"  "uiille  tonaerres"  and  similar  edify- 
ing expressions. 

My  friend,  a  tall,  powerfully-built  fellow,  in  his  uncere- 
monious haste  to  get  at  the  offender,  knocked  down  the  clerk 
on  his  way  with  a  flourish  of  his  elbow ;  he  then  seized  his 
unfortunate  chief,  carried  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  out 
to  where  I  was  standing,  punched  his  head,  shook  him  as  my 
favourite  terrier  does  a  rat,  and,  with  a  parting  kick — no  matter 
where — desired  him  to  speak  civilly  next  time  he  met  an 
Englishman. 

Though  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  tragedy  farce  just 
-enacted,  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  treatment  we  should 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  crowd  which  the  disturbance  had 
brought  together.  But  Frenchmen,  like  Englishmen,  are  lovers 
•of  fair  play,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  the  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  amusement  which  greeted  us.  We  were 
evidently  not  the  only  individuals  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  insolence  of  the  station-master,  and  station  officials  and 
gamins  (who  simply  infest  railway  stations  and  public  places) 
^rere  no  doubt  glad  to  see  their  old  tyrant  meet  his  match. 

Well,  we  had  lost  our  train,  so  the  best  thing  to  do  under 
■the  circumstances  was  to  get  back  to  our  hotel,  where  we  were 
received  by  "  Madame  "  with  much  inward  glee  and  outward 
•sympathy.  At  6.30  we  dined,  or  rather  tried  to,  for  the  menu 
was  even  less  inviting  than  at  breakfast.  Afterwards  we  visited 
the  Grand  Cafe,  where  a  band  discoursed  sweet  music  while  the 
guests  played  billiards  or  cards  and  sipped  absinthe  and  cognac. 
A  subscription  of  a  franc  apiece  when  the  bandmaster  brought 
round  his  hat  acted  like  a  talisman,  and  we  were  honoured,  as 
j2l  return  for  our  munificence,  by  a  curiously  incorrect  rendering 
•of  the  English  National  Anthem,  followed  by  several  other 
English  airs.  We  tried  a  game  of  billiards,  but  found  it  any- 
tliing  but  interesting.  The  French  tables  are  about  half  the 
.size  of  our  own,  made  without  pockets,  and  their  game  consists 
in  making  as  many  cannons  as  possible  with  huge  balls  and 
thick-tipped  cues.  Frenchmen  play  very  well  and  seem  to 
enjoy  the  game,  but  though  1  have  played  it  many  times  since 
from  sheer  want  of  something  to  do,  my  first  impression  as  to 
its  utter  dulness  still  remains. 

Next  morning,  we  were  up  in  time  for  the  dfijeuup-r  at  ten. 
Our  friend,  M.  Le  Banquier,  was  particularly  amiable,  and 
imagined  that  he  was  pleasing  me,  as  an  Englishman,  by  boring 
me  with  his  views  on  Egypt.  The  old  gentleman  was  rather 
behind-hand  in  his  foreign  politics,  I  am  afraid,  for  I  discovered 
that  he  was  talking  of  the  Egyptian  Question  in  the  days  of 
Ex-Khedive    Ismail,    before    the    bankruptcy   oi   tt\ak  *waN^ 
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monarch  and  his  people,  whereby  M.  Le  Banquier  had  been 
a  heavy  loser.  Accordingly,  an  occasional  "  oui  "  or  "  cer- 
tainement"  was  all  I  could  contribute  to  the  conversation.. 
We  proposed  making  another  attempt  to  leave  St.  Brieuc  for 
Paris  by  the  midday  train,  and  with  this  view  I  had  converted 
several  notes  into  French  gold  to  provide  against  ail  con- 
tingencies. We  arrived  at  the  station  fully  expecting  half  a 
score  of  gendamies  waiting  for  the  turbulent  Englishmen ; 
but  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  little  chef  de 
gave  handed  me  the  tickets  with  a  most  obsequious  bow,  and 
radiant  smile,  or  leer,  though  I  am  sure  the  little  hypocrite 
was  all  the  while  cursing  us  inwardly.  Five  minutes  later,  our 
luggage  had  been  registered,  and  we  had  taken  our  seats  and 
were  en  route  for  Paris. 

Dieppe,  April,  1884.  Llyfr  Coch. 
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Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  Bleep,  the  innocent  sleep  ! 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. — Macbeth.     Act  ii.,  Scene  ii. 

The  Sleep-Walking  Scene  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of 
Macbeth  (Act  v.,  Scene  i.)  has  a  two-fold  interest.  It  is 
marvellously,  though  briefly,  set  forth ;  and  it  is  a  necessary 
episode  introduced  by  the  dramatist  to  express  the  common 
human  sense  of  retribution,  which  is  here  seen  involving  in  its 
meshes  the  too  "  vaulting  ambition  "  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The 
lady  is  hand-in-glove  with  her  husband  at  the  beginning  and  in 
every  stage  of  their  equally  criminal  career.  We  ire  even  made 
to  feel  that,  but  for  his  wife,  Macbeth  had  paused  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  down  which,  held  by  her  to  the  insane  resolve, 
he  at  length  took  the  fatal  plunge.  This  being  so,  Necessity 
imposed  on  the  poet  the  introduction  of  a  scene  in  which 
it  should  appear  that  the  full  partner  of  his  crimes  is  as 
effectually  caught  in  the  toils  as  the  prime  agent  in  carrying 
them  out.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  the  sense  that  Shakspeare  is 
always  concerned  for  what  is  known  as  poetical  justice.  While 
steadily  refusing  to  conjecture  what  may  betide  mankind 
beyond  "  the  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns,"  he  remains 
true  to  human  life  :  he  gives  us  examples  of  Virtue  emerging 
from  protracted  shadow  with  fair  shining  face,  and  standing 
thus  over  Vice  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust,  but  also  of  Goodness 
dying  unvindicated  side  by  side  with  successful  Villainy.  In 
Macbeth  itself  there  is  no  ail-round  poetical  justice — the  good 
Duncan's  life,  for  example,  is  unceremoniously  snuffed  out  by 
Ambition  stalking  to  its  crown  — ;  but,  in  the  like-minded 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  drama,  Shakspeare  wished  to  give,  and 
surely  he  has  given  us,  powerfully-drawn  pictures  of  Justice 
sternly  vindicated  !  The  bulk  of  the  culminating  portion  of 
the  drama  is  taken  up  in  following  the  darkening  fortunes  of 
Macbeth.  Only  incidentally,  apart  from  the  Sleep-Walking 
Scene,  are  we  permitted  a  glimpse  of  the  condition  of  Lady 
Macbeth  amid  the  falling  fortunes  of  her  house.  Just  before 
tile  battle, — in    which   Macbeth  falls  by  the   hand  oi  NJ&fc 

D  D 
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doughty,  honest,  lynx-eyed  Macduff,  whom  the  King  had  deeply 
injured,  and  whom,  of  all  men,  he  feared  and  avoided  most — 
in  the  midst  of  flurried  preparations  for  the  encounter,  we  hear 
these  words : — 

Macb Give  me  mine  armour. — 

How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 
Doct.    Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick -coming  fancies, 

That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 
Macb.     Cure  her  of  that  : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ; 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 

Cleanse  the  stuff*  d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 

Wluch  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

And,  in  what  may  be  styled  the  few  words  of  epilogue  spoken 
by  Malcolm  at  the  close  of  the  play,  we  learn  the  surmise, 
which  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  taken  as  indicating  the  fact, 
that  the  "dead  butcher's  fiend-like  Queen,"  whose  death  had 
already  been  reported  to  Macbeth,  and  who  had  climbed  to  the 
dizzy  height  of  queenship  by  foul  short  paths,  had  in  the  end 
cast  herself  down  into  a  dishonoured  grave. 

The  Sleep-Walking  Scene  itself  is,  as  I  have  said,  short ;  but 
its  brevity  rather  adds  to  than  detracts  anything  from  its 
intensity.  There  is  a  careful  exclusion  of  everything  that 
would  call  attention  away  from  the  central  figure  in  it — Lady 
Macbeth  herself.  Only  a  discreet  lady-in-waiting,  who  yet 
needed  to  share  with  some  one  her  uneasiness  concerning  the 
Queen's  sleep-walking  revelations,  and  who,  for  this  purpose, 
wisely  calls  in  the  physician-in-waiting,  that  he  may  take  note 
of  his  patient's  sleeping  as  well  as  waking  hours. 

A  Room  in  Dum'mam  Cattle. 

Enter  LADY  MACBETH  tvith  a  taper. 

(The  doctor  and  lady-in-waiting  observing). 

Doct.     How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Lady.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by  her  continually  ;  'tie  her 
command. 

Doct.    You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Lady.    Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct Look,  how  she  rubs  her  hands. 

Lady.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem  thus  washing  her  hands , 
I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.    Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct.     Hark,  she  speaks 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say  ! — One  !  Two  ;  Why,  then  'tis  time 
to  do't : — Hell  is  murky  ;— Fy,  my  lord,  fy  !  a  soldier  and  afear'd  ?  What  need 
we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account  V- Yet  who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  :  Where  is  she  now?— -What*  wfil  'thaw  haadf 
ne'er  be  clean  ? — No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that :  yon  will  aiar  •&  with 
this  starting. 
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Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
this  little  hand     Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

.............. 

Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night-gown  ;  look  not  so  pale  : — I  tell  you  yet 
again,  Banquo's  buried  :  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave. 

■ 
To  bed,  to  bed  ;  there's  knocking  at  the  gate.     Come,  come,  come,  come,  give 

me  your  hand  ;  What's  done,  cannot  be  undone  :  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed. 

The  above  passage  contains  every  word  spoken  by  Lady 
Macbeth  in  this  scene,  and  something  more;  there  is  not 
much  of  it ;  but  how  much  in  that  little  !  When  it  has  been 
well  weighed,  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  will  be  seen  to 
make  as  heavy  demands  on  anyone  who  would  impersonate  it 
as  any  Shakspeare  ever  drew.  To  give  it  due  weight,  we  have 
not  only  to  remember  what  is  said  to  be  true  of  the  murderer, 
viz.,  that  he  experiences  a  well-nigh  irresistible  impulse  to 
haunt  the  scene  of  his  crime  (for,  I  presume,  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  lover,  that  he  is  drawn  to  haunt  the  abode,  the  walks,  or, 
it  may  be,  the  grave  of  his  mistress),  but  the  abnormal  condition 
of  heart  and  brain,  resulting  in  somnambulism,  is  well-calcu- 
lated to  make  here  a  deep  impression,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
behaviour  and  speech  of  Lady  Macbeth  when  thus  off  her 
guard.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  the  doctor  says  in  our  scene, 
that  there  have  been  "  those  who  have  walked  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds."  Given  a  certain  nervous 
temperament,  and  the  phenomena  of  sleep-talking,  or  sleep- 
walking and  talking  combined,  may  result  from  so  prosaic  a 
thing  as  indigestion,  or  they  may  be  traced  to  mental  perturba- 
tion ;  but  how  awful  do  they  become  in  our  eyes  where  such 
disturbance  is  known  to  have  its  roots  in  a  distempered  and 
crime-stained  soul.  In  the  latter  case,  let  it  further  be  taken 
into  account,  that  the  snatches  of  talk  that  come  bubbling  to 
the  surface  are  the  mere  froth  of  sustained  inward  experiences 
in  which  the  original  crime  is,  so  to  speak,  committed  afresh  in 
its  every  detail,  and  the  strongest  detestation  of  the  criminal 
notwithstanding,  one's  heart  rills  with  a  strange  pity  for  the 
conscience-outraged,  crime-bound  soul.  And  now,  mark  with 
what  consummate  tact  and  force  the  poet  presents  the  gaping 
signs  of  this  terrible  inward  hell.  Notice  the  suggestive 
"  command "  of  Lady  Macbeth  to  have  light  by  her  continu- 
ally, and  watch  her  rising  to  re-commence  a  vain  rubbing  of 
her  hands  clean  from  imagined  blood-stains  that  will  not  wash 
out.  Observe  the  glance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene — a 
part  of  it  we  have  not  cited — at  an  act  of  the  frequent  somnam- 
bulistic trance  which  is  not  repeated  on  this  occasion,  in  which 
she  rises  to  write,  presumably  to  her  husband,  and  probably  to 
counsel  him  to  more  careful  self-possession  in  the  presence  of 
others  than  he  has  hitherto  shown  since  he  took  the  first  step 
in  his  career  of  crime.     Mark  carefully  the  signiftcaxicfe  oi  \}&» 
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jets  of  speech  as  they  show  her  to  us  tossed  about  from  one 
part  to  another  of  the  dreadful  past.  The  murder  of  Duncan ; 
the  assassination  of  Lady  Macduff;  the  guilty  starting  of 
Macbeth  as  Banquo's  Ghost  appears  at  the  banquet ;  the 
harking  back  to  the  murder  of  Duncan,  which  begins  again  the 
horrid  round.  Behold,  in  a  word,  Shakspeare's  picture  in 
outline  of  the  hell  of  a  tortured  spirit ! 

The  words,  concerning  Macbeth,  of  one  of  the  Scotch 
noblemen  who  figures  in  the  drama : 

"  He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause  within  the  belt  of  rule  " — 

are  equally  applicable,  in  different  ways,  to  him,  and  to  the 
sharer  of  his  guilt.  Lady  Macbeth  has  all  her  wits  about  her 
in  the  glare  of  day ;  she  employs  the  possible  distraction  to  be 
found  in  the  presence  of  friends  and  foes  so  well  as  to  pass  for 
the  cooler  criminal  of  the  two.  And  here  the  poet  is  true  to 
human  nature  as  we  find  it  differentiated  in  man  and  woman. 
Tell-tale  awkwardnesses  of  speech  and  demeanour  can  be  avoided 
by  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  will  in  such  a  situation  to  a 
degree  impossible  almost  to  the  other  sex,  not  because  of  intelli- 
gence and  will-power,  which,  indeed,  may  be  stronger  in  man,  but 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  of  these  qualities  to  guide  and 
control  her  innate  power  and  love  of  finesse.  But,  how  much 
more  pitiful  the  case  of  Lady  Macbeth,  when  the  reins  were 
lifted  off  her  neck  during  her  partly  unconscious  hours !  The 
violence  done  to  her  woman's  soul  cries  the  louder  in  the  night 
for  masterful  repression  during  the  day.  Duncan  was  hardly 
despatched  before  she  showed  some  fear  of  the  still  night  hours. 
The  words  at  the  head  of  this  paper  are  Macbeth's,  just  after 
he  had  done  the  bloody  deed.     They  are  introduced  thus : — 

Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  I 
Lady  M.     What  do  you  mean  t 

Who  was  it  that  thu*  cried  ? 

This  she  was  in  due  time  to  learn.  Sleep  that  was  not  sleep, 
but  only  the  vehicle  of  exquisite  torture,  supplied  the  answer. 
Sleep  no  more  !  What  words  are  these  !  What  wonder  that 
Lady  Macbeth  finds  the  grave  of  the  suicide ! 

J.  Macrae  Simcock. 
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The  Master  Key  of  Social  Reform,  or  the  Gradual  Aboli- 
tion of  Hereditary  Property,  &c.  By  Mine.  Sales,  London; 
Wm.  Beeves,  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

This    is   the  production    of  a    good-natured    political  fanatic, 
who  has  not  yet  learned  the  true  secret  of  natural  or  economic 
laws.     Mr.  Henry  George  in   his   Social  Problems,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  in  his  Land  Nationalisation,  go  quite  far  enough  for 
the  thinker  of  ordinary  breadth,  it  might  have  been  imagined, 
but  Mme.  Sales  rushes  in  where  these  two  fear  to  tread.     Con- 
trary to  them  she  maintains  "  that  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
property  offers  the  only  fair  and  practical  method  of  abolishing 
the  evils  of  private  property  in  land  (and  also  of  that  other 
monstrous  injustice,  our  national  debt)  without  involving  great 
injustice  and  suffering  to  individuals  who  have  invested  their 
earnings  in  either  that  or  in  national  stock."    The  sense  of  this 
is   a  little  clearer  than  the  grammar  of  it,  but  not  much. 
Socialistic  doctrines  would  have  great  opportunities  of  success 
in  another  world  and  another  universe  than  our  own.     Before 
they  stand  the  slightest  chance  of  acceptance  here  the  general 
order  of  nature   must  be   subverted ;    the   principle  of  self- 
preservation  must  be  eliminated  from  man  and  beast,  and  herb 
and  tree,  and  from  everything  endowed  with  any,  even  the  most 
rudimentary,  form  of  life,  and  in  its  stead  must  be  substituted  a 
love  of  the  community  and  a  desire  for  its  preservation  equally 
strong,  a  religion  of  humanity  ten  thousand  times  more  fervid 
and  intense  than  that  which  entered  into  the  mind  of  Oompte. 
To   subsist  on   this  planet  with  so   utterly  different  a  ruling 
passion,   with    the  great   central  law  of  his  being  so  radically 
changed,  man  would  have  to  be  changed  also,  and  be  made  a 
new  creature  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  for  he 
could  by  no  possibility  be  man  any  longer,  but  some  other 
kind  of  animal,  with  functions  of  whichlinfinite  knowledge  alone 
could  comprehend  the  nature  and  the  working.     Social  laws  are 
exactly  like  the  physical — physical  indeed  they  are — in  their 
operation.     It  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  growing  stronger 
of  the  strong,  and  the  weakening  of  the  weak,  until  these  are 
eventually  killed  off,  that  we  constantly    see   taking  place 
around  us.    To  obtain  a  reversal  of   the  existing  £oto&V\qt&s> 
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such  as  Mme.  Sales  appears  anxious  for,  we  must  pre- 
suppose the  ascendency  of  the  weak  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  strong,  an  absolute  impossibility,  whether  in  conception  or 
in  fact.  Socialist  reasoners,  and  Aime.  Sales  amongst  them, 
are  great  upon  the  supersession  of  manual  labour  by  machinery. 
Has  it  ever  struck  them  that  but  for  the  existence  of  wealth — 
a  word  which  we  use  in  its  broadest  sense— which  has  given 
man  leisure  to  study,  he  would  still  be  the  brute  he  originally 
was,  toiling  and  moiling  morning  and  night  for  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, devoid  of  all  those  mechanical  appliances  which  the 
Socialists  are  clamouring  for,  and  which  wealth  has  provided 
him  with,  to  assist  him  in  his  struggle  with  the  hard  Mother 
upon  whose  bosom  he  has  found  himself  thrown  ? 


Historical  Traditions  and  Facts  relating  to  Newport  and 
Caerleon.  By  a  Member  of  the  Caerleon  and  Monmouth- 
shire Antiquarian  Society.     Newport :  W.  N.  Johns. 

If  the  Caerleon  and  Monmouthshire  Antiquarian  Society  had 
done  no  more  than  produce  a  member  who  could  write  a  book 
of  the  nature  indicated  above,  it  would  have  abundantly 
justified  its  existence.  We  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  the  author  declined  to  appear  in  propria  persona 
upon  the  title  page.  His  work  is  one  which  he  has  no  reason 
in  the  world  to  be  ashamed,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
proud  of.  His  object,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  has  "  not  been 
so  much  to  eliminate  the  truth  from  fiction  as  to  bring  into  a 
focus  all  the  information  obtainable  relating  to  Newport, 
Caerleon,  and  district."  Within  this  peculiar  delimitation,  or  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  say,  no  delimitation  at  all,  the  author 
has  carried  out  his  plan  with  the  most  commendable  industry 
and  care.  Dividing  his  work  into  four  distinct  epochs  (Pre- 
historic and  Roman  periods  ;  Saxon  Period ;  Norman  and  Early 
English  Period  ;  and  Edward  III.  to  Mary),  he  has  compressed 
into  each  a  really  amazing  amount  of  fact  and  tradition,  almost 
all,  indeed,  that  is  obtainable.  Of  course  the  higher  antiquity 
belongs  to  Caerleon,  whose  very  name  almost  has  come  to 
be  synonymous  with  whatever  is  old  and  romantic  in  our 
history.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  district  which  has  had 
associated  with  it  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  and 
personages  known  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  "the  very 
earliest  traditions,"  as  the  writer  of  this  work  tells  as, 
"referring  to  the  shores  of  the  Severn  and  the  Usk  as  the 
principal  seats  of  dominion  and  government."  Here  probably 
the  dark  little  Iberian,  or  the  Grwyddel  perhaps,  fortified 
himself  against  the  advance  of  the  victorious  Cymric  Briton; 
here  the  latter  in  his  turn  stood  at  bay  against  the  all-conquer- 
ing Roman ;  here  again  t\\e  ^omm  built  himself  stations  and 
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villas,  which  he  finally  abandoned  to  whoever  might  choose  to 
occupy  them.  Here  Saxon  and  Dane  and  Norman  and  Welsh- 
man fought  each  other  to  the  death  for  possession  of  the  soil. 
Here  Christianity  was  preached  and  the  first  Christian  temple 
erected  of  any  in  these  islands.  Here  Arthur  held  Court, 
Kurrounded  by  his  knights  of  the  table  round  and  their  lovely 
dames  in  brilliant  array.  With  Caerleon  we  connect  old  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  two  of  the  most 
delightful  romancers  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  the  name 
conjures  up  for  us  recollections  of  those  wondrous  stories,  the 
Mabinogion,  translated  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  from  the 
Llyfr  Coch  o  Hergest,  and  put  into  glorious  verse  by  Tennyson, 
in  his  Idylls  of  the  King.  Verily  Caerleon  has  a  history  of  which 
it  may  be  proud  and  traditions  of  which  it  may  be  yet  prouder. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  command  to 
follow  the  author  step  by  step  with  a  detailed  criticism.  Let 
us  instance  his  handling  of  the  theory  that  Monmouth  was 
once  dejure  as  it  is  now  de  facto  apart  of  Wales.  His  quotation 
of  the  principal  clause  in  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  in  which 
"the  county  or  shore  of  Monmouth"  is  expressly  cited  as 
within  the  countiy  or  dominion  of  Wales  would  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  be  conclusive,  but  as  if  anxious  to  pile  an  Ossa 
on  a  Pelion  of  proof  the  author  gives  references  to  Humphrey 
Llwyd,  Churchyard,  Drayton,  Camden,  Enderbie,  the  deed  of 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins's  executors,  Sir  John  Doddridge,  Oldfield, 
and  lastly  Grose,  an  array  of  testimony  which  ought  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  convince  even  the  incorrigible  and  inaccurate 
Dr.  Nicholas.  We  can  heartily  commend  this  work,  before 
closing  our  notice  of  which  we  would  like  to  be  allowed 
to  give  a  distinctive  word  of  praise  to  the  publisher,  who  has 
printed  it  legibly  and  accurately,  and  who  has  brought  it 
out  at  the  remarkably  reasonable  price  of  a  shilling  per  part, 
an  instance  of  bookselling  enterprise  which  we  would  like  to 
see  more  widely  followed,  and  which  we  trust  will  meet  with  its 
due  reward. 


WATERLOO   AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 


Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought, 

Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  we  stood, 

Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought. 

To  mark  how  gentle  nature  still  pursued 

Her  quiet  course,  as  if  she  took  no  care 

For  what  her  noblest  work  had  suffered  there  ? — South  ey. 

How  much  the  very  name  of  Waterloo  recalls  and  speaks 
to  every  British  heart  alike  ;  how  proudly  do  we  all — English, 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch — remember  on  each  succeeding  18th 
of  June,  how  gloriously  that  day  dawned  and  closed  for  our 
arms  just  sixty-nine  years  ago.  And  in  visiting  the  battle- 
field now,  in  these  days,  when  peace  and  plenty  reign  there,  we 
cannot  but  cast  back  our  thoughts  to  the  by-gone  time  when  blood 
was  poured  out  like  water  in  that  war  of  giants,  and  all  Europe 
waited  breathlessly  for  the  result.  But  seeing  it  as  we  see  it 
now,  "  after  many  days,"  when  all  traces  of  the  terrible  struggle 
have  passed  away,  we  can  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of  its 
surroundings.  The  drive  from  Brussels  is  partly  through  the 
beautiful  Forest  of  Soignies,  which  is  nine  miles  in  length. 
And  a  most  lovely,  luxuriant  wood  it  is,  the  fine  old  trees  making 
it  almost  dim  occasionally  by  their  great  size  and  thickness, 
arching  over  and  touching  one  another  as  they  do  in  so  many 
places  that  little  else  save  ferns  and  mosses  thrive  beneath 
their  sombre  shade.  Here  and  there,  however,  where  the  trees 
are  less  crowded,  and  where  the  sunbeams  can  penetrate, 
flowers  spring  up  in  plenty. 

It  was  in  July  that  I  made  my  first  visit.  Being  a  lover  of 
nature,  and  most  especially  of  what  always  seems  to  me  to  be 
God's  loveliest  creation,  flowers,  I  am  always  on  the  look  out 
for  any  fresh  variety.  During  that  drive  from  Brussels  I  did 
make  one  new  acquaintance  among  the  floral  tribes,  a  beauti- 
ful honeysuckle,  with  large  blossoms,  almost  coral  coloured, 
twining  its  graceful  tendrils  in  the  hedgerows  and  on  the  lower 
branches  of  the  firs.  There  were  also  quantities  of  pink  as 
well  as  crimson  poppies,  and  the  dark  and  pale  blue  cornflowers 
growing  side  by  side  in  the  greatest  profusion,  while  stretching 
far  away  into  the  hazy  distance  were  acres  and  acres  of  fcit 
ripening  corn  already  golden  m  V\&  %\H&^t»    Through  this 
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fair  scene  it  was  that  the  allied  troops  made  their  way  to  the 
battle,  described  by  Byron  in  his  well-known  lines — 

And  Ardennes'*  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 

Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pa&j, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 

Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Only  a  few  hours  previously  many  of  those  same  men  had 
been  present  at  the  celebrated  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  in  Brussels,  and  had  there  received  information  of 
Napoleon's  advance.  How  many  of  those  who  hurried  away  at 
dawn  never  again  saw  the  sun  rise  with  mortal  eyes,  but  went  out 
on  that  summer  morning  to  yield  up  their  lives  in  a  foreign  land 
for  their  country  and  king.  What  a  grand  sight  it  must  have 
been,  splendid  yet  terrible,  that  vast  body  of  armed  men 
marching  on  to  meet  their  fate,  under  the  command  of  the 
greatest  general  England,  or  perhaps  the  world,  has  ever  known 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  flower  of  the  French 
army,  headed  by  their  idolised  Napoleon,  the  most  daring, 
ambitious,  and  fortunate  of  soldiers,  the  proudest  despot  that 
ever  held  a  sword,  the  man  who  was  sacrificing  not  France  only, 
but  the  whole  of  Europe  to  his  own  ambition,  leading  the  very 
troops  that  only  a  short  time  before  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him  when  he  landed  from  Elba,  but  who,  here  at  Waterloo, 
Tallied  round  his  standard,  ready  to  die  to  a  man  for  him  and 
for  France.  There  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  they  met  for  the 
-first  and  only  time.  There  it  was  that  he,  our  noble  Wellington, 
our  "Iron  Duke,"  tested  his  skill  against  Napoleon's,  whose 
mighty  military  genius  had  held  all  the  world  spell-bound. 

Before  reaching  the  actual  battle-field  the  little  village  is 
passed,  and  a  quaint  little  paved  place  it  is,  where  visitors 
are  beset  by  vendors  of  so-called  relics,  which  abound  very 
plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  which  are  only  really  to 
be  depended  upon  at  the  Museum,  where  many  most  interest- 
ing things  are  to  be  seen.  Amongst  them  a  pair  of  silver  spurs 
-which  belonged  to  Napoleon,  also  some  of  his  kitchen  utensils, 
all  marked  "N.,"  or  " Tuileries,"  and  "Voyage,"  besides 
numbers  of  military  ornaments,  including  crosses  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  and  Prussian  medals,  swords,  carbines,  pistols, 
stirrups,  &c.  But  I  think  the  relic  likely  to  excite  the  warmest 
interest  is  General  Alexander  Macdonald's  sword,  lost  by  him 
when  he  was  wounded,  and  recognised  by  himself  on  revisiting 
the  place  thirty  years  afterwards.     The  Museum  is  kept  by  a 

*  No  doubt  the  poet  identified  by  a  poetical  licence  Soignka  with  Ax&su&k&. 
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niece  of  the  late  Sergeant-Major  Cotton,  7th  Hussars,  who 
fought  at  Waterloo,  and  who  for  many  years  afterwards  acted 
as  guide  to  visitors. 

The  church,  an  ugly,  dingy  building,  is  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  little  village,  and  contains  a  great  many  monuments  in 
memory  of  English  officers  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  In  the  midst 
of  the  well-kept  enclosure  set  apart  for  them  is  a  marble  life- 
size  bust  of  the  immortal  Wellington,  as  if,  even  in  their  last 
long  sleep,  he  were  loth  to  leave  the  soldiers  he  had  loved  so  welL 
Just  opposite  the  church  is  the  Post  Office,  where  the  Duke 
slept  on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle.  A  few  minutes* 
walk  brings  you  to  the  battle-field  itself;  such  a  lovely, 
undulating,  fertile  plain,  all  glowing  with  ripe  corn  it  was  when 
I  saw  it  first,  and  bright  and  fragrant  with  many  flowers,  the 
very  picture  of  peaceful,  prosperous  beauty,  the  dark  forest 
behind  it,  and  seemingly  in  front  one  great  ocean  of  corn, 
which  grows  darker,  the  peasants  say,  over  the  places  where 
the  dead  lie,  dotted  every  here  and  there  with  little  hamlets  and 
groups  of  trees,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  blue  horizon.  Rising 
immediately  to  the  left  most  conspicuously  is  the  large  mound, 
two  hundred  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  Belgic  Lion,  con- 
taining the  bones  alike  of  friend  and  foe,  and  marking  what 
is  considered  to  be  the  place  where  the  hottest  part  of  the 
fight  took  place,  and  where,  even  now,  the  most  careless  visitor 
could  hardly  fail  to  ponder  awhile  on  the  time,  over  so  long 
ago,  when  all  that  sunny  loveliness  was  trampled  under  foot 
and  steeped  in  blood;  when  homes  and  hearts  were  made 
desolate,  when  young  and  old  were  mown  down  like  grass, 
by  the  cruel,  unrelenting  hand  of  hideous  war.  There  is  so 
much  to  see  at  Waterloo  that  one  visit  is  not  sufficient,  as 
Quatre-Bras,  Ligny,  La  Haye-Sainte,  and  Hougoumont  should 
all  be  inspected. 

Hougoumont  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Museum,  and  was 
formerly  a  chateau  with  walled  gardens,  and  an  orchard  and 
small  wood  adjoining.  The  building  was  originally  the  pro- 
perty of  Arrazola  Deonate,  who  at  one  time  was  Viceroy  of 
Naples.  It  was  occupied  in  1815  by  the  De  Quneville  family, 
and  it  now  belongs  to  Count  Robiano.  The  loopholes  in  its 
garden  walls  point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  built  for  defence. 
They  are  still  quite  perfect,  as  are  those  which  were  made 
roughly  and  hastily  by  our  troops  during  their  occupation  of 
it.  The  battered  state  of  the  outer  walls  testify  to  the  fury 
of  the  repeated  attacks  made  by  the  French  soldiers.  The 
most  interesting  objects  now  at  Hougoumont  are  the  North 
Gateway  with  its  burnt  beams,  by  which  the  enemy  entered, 
and  the  large  hole  made  by  a  cannon  ball  which  went  in  at 
the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  must  have  passed  through 
several  walls  before  ft  came  ouV  *t  iha  east,  or  garden  side* 
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Bullets  have  been  constantly  found  in  the  trees  surrounding 
the  house,  when  they  have  blown  down  and  been  cut  up  for 
sale  or  firewood. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  to  be  seen  the  tiny  chapelr 
standing  now  just  as  it  stood  then  in  1815,  very  small  and  ruder 
with  an  uneven  stone  floor  and  walls  that  once  were  white- 
washed, but  now  all  blackened  with  dirt  and  smoke.  Facing 
the  rough  altar,  above  the  door,  hangs  a  wooden  crucifix,  which, 
when  the  whole  place  was  on  fire,  remained  preserved.  The 
feet,  it  is  true,  are  much  scorched,  but  beyond  them  the  flames 
did  not  rise,  as  if  even  they  dared  not  desecrate  the  sacred 
image.  Here  at*  Hougoumont  it  was  that  Prince  Jerome's 
column  was  again  and  again  repulsed  by  the  British  Guards. 
Finding  the  repeated  attacks  quite  useless  Napoleon  ordered 
the  place  to  be  fired.  The  barn  where  so  many  of  the  wounded 
were  burned  is  still  to  be  seen.  To  Welshmen  and  Welsh- 
women especially  these  mementoes  of  Waterloo  must  have  an 
interest,  when  they  remember  that  amongst  Wellington's 
ablest  generals  were  several  of  old  Cymru's  soldier  sons.  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  was  a  model  of  bravery 
and  endurance ;  who  can  gainsay  that  in  all  probability  during 
the  brief  hours  of  rest  in  that  his  last  campaign  his  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  the  beautiful  mountains  of  his  native  Wales. 
After  his  death  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  badly  wounded 
a  day  or  two  previously — probably  on  the  16th  of  June — when 
leading  his  own  gallant  band,  accompanied  by  the  Brunswickers, 
led  by  their  fated  Duke  (who  went  to  his  last  battle  on  the 
field  of  Quatre-Bras),  he  encountered  Marshal  Ney,  and  though 
doubtless  in  grievous  pain,  never  faltered  until  a  musket  ball 
cut  short  the  valuable  life.  Sir  Thomas  Picton  died  as  he  had 
lived — a  brave  and  brilliant  soldier.  The  last  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter  were,  "  Charge  !  Hurrah  !"  He  spent  his  life 
in  his  country's  service,  fighting  its  battles,  and  adding  to  its 
honours.  And  he  indeed  attained  the  meridian  of  military 
glory.  He  is  one  among  the  many  of  whom  Wales  is  so  justly 
proud.  But  all  this  is  only  an  old,  old  story,  so  often  and  so 
eloquently  described,  that  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part 
to  attempt  more  than  the  briefest  possible  sketch  of  my  own 
visit.  To  those  who  read  this  little  effort  of  mine,  I  can  only 
hope  it  may  be  as  "a  pleasant  memory"  of  the  time  they 
themselves  passed  on  the  field  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Waterloo. 

A  bergavenny.  Gladys 


A  YACHTSMAN'S  YARN. 


[edited  ky  "gwenyxex  gwyxedd.'*] 


**  The  bridegroom  8ea 

Ts  toying  with  the  shore,  his  wedded  bride." 

— Alexander  Smith. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  half  so  pleasant  as  yachting. 
The  sea,  the  sea  is  always  glorious !  To  be  anywhere  near  it,  to 
taste  its  salt  kisses  on  our  lips,  to  feel  its  fresh  breath 
through  our  hair,  to  watch  it,  to  hear  it,  to  bathe  in  its  waters, 
to  walk  by  its  side,  this  is  joy  enough  for  ordinary  mortals. 
But  to  be  on  it  and  with  it,  to  learn  its  face  by  heart,  to  guess 
its  hidden  wonders,  to  feel  the  strong  power  it  brings,  and  the 
strange  yearnings  it  creates,  to  ride  over  its  passions,  or  glide 
through  its  ripples,  with  nothing  but  the  grey-blue  sky  and 
the  green  sea  with  its  purple  depths  above  and  beneath  and 
around  us,  this,  this,  leads  us  straight  into  the  majestically 
visible  presence  of  Him  "  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in 
•the  hollow  of  His  hand." 

Neither  passionate  nor  calm,  however,  was  that  morning  w.e 
first  sailed  to  Crampton  Point.  It  was  just  a  bright  warm  day 
with  a  light  south-westerly  wind  blowing  steadily.  But  the 
breeze  sank  as  the  day  grew  old,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
St.  Osward's  Bay  on  our  homeward  cruise  it  had  disappeared 
altogether,  and  we  remained  motionless. 

"  We're  becalmed,"  said  one  of  our  party,  and  sure  enough 
we  were,  "  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean." 

"Aye,  and  we  shall  get  no  more  wind  until  sundown," 
remarked  Grant,  the  captain,  whose  keen,  intelligent  face 
and  sailor-like  courtesies  had  won  him  golden  opinions,  from 
the  ladies. 

"  No  more  wind  till  the  sun's  down  ?  "  echoed  the  owner 
of  the  yacht,  thinking  of  his  dinner. 

"  I  think  not,  sir,"  replied  Grant.  "  Mat  can  get  some 
tea  for  the  ladies,  and  then  all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  for  a 
breeze." 

"  You  must  tell  us  a  story,  Grant,"  said  I.  "  It  will  help  to 
wile  away  the  time.'' 
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"Aye,  that  I  will,  ladies,  if  you  wish  it.  What  shall  it  be 
about  ? " 

44  A  true  story,"  said  one  of  the  party.  "  No  sailor's  yarn,  you 
know." 

"  Tell  us  about  your  first  going  to  sea,"  interrupted  another. 

Here  Mat,  an  bonnet  rouge,  staggered  on  deck  with  the  tea- 
tray.  Grant  brought  the  yacht  to,  anchored  her,  gave  the 
gentlemen  fishing  lines  to  keep  their  hands  quiet,  and  began 
the  following  story  :— 

There  is  nothing  to  tell  about  my  first  going  to  sea,  because 
I  can  neither  remember  that,  nor  anything  else  in  my  earliest 
years  unconnected  with  my  father's  boat.  I  am  a  Scotchman, 
I  was  born  at  Stonehaven,  in  Kincardineshire,  and  every  year 
my  father  and  I  went  out  to  the  herring  fisheries.  I  can 
remember  still  how  the  grey  ruins  of  old  Dunnothar  Castle 
looked  to  my  delighted  childish  eyes  as  we  sailed  away  from  it 
in  search  of  a  good  haul.  I  used  to  gaze  into  the  blue  depths 
of  the  waves,  which,  whitening  with  foamy  lips  the  base  of  the 
receding  rock,  would  anon  draw  back,  and  fling  their  quicken- 
ing force  around  our  boat,  and  I  wondered  whether  they  had 
heard  or  known  any  secrets  of  the  Covenanters —Alas !  now 
they  hold  a  greater  treasure  still.  Beneath  those  solemn 
waters  lie  the  bodies  of  my  parents. 

It  pleased  God  to  send  us  a  stormy  autumn.  The  September 
days  passed  on,  no  boat  could  venture  out,  and  the  fishermen 
began  to  indulge  in  melancholy  prospects  of  famine.  At  length 
there  came  one  morning  bright  and  calm;  the  angry  sea 
seemed  asleep  at  last,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  whole 
sky.  But  it  was  Friday,  and  no  sailor,  much  more  no  Scotch- 
man, could  venture  out  on  that  day.  So  the  fishermen  shook 
their  heads  and  said  it  was  treacherous  weather.  But  my 
mother  had  been  ailing  lately,  and  my  father  longed  to  procure 
her  a  few  extra  comforts.  If  he  could  but  get  some  fish,  they 
would  sell  for  almost  any  price.  Herrings  had  been  scarce  that 
season.  So  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Friday,  and  pushed  out 
his  boat.  I  jumped  in  after  him  (being  at  that  time  a  lad  of 
thirteen,  strong  and  handy),  and  away  we  sailed.  We  had  a 
good  day,  and  with  glad  and  grateful  hearts  we  set  sail  to  return. 
But  the  sky  had  grown  gloomy ;  the  wind  had  freshened 
,  considerably  since  the  morning,  and  was  now  right  in  our  teeth. 
However,  with  much  tacking  we  neared  home  at  last.  Just  as 
we  were  passing  Dunnothar  Castle  a  sudden  gust  caught  us. 

44  Take  down  the  sail,  Jem,"  cried  my  father. 

Before  I  reached  it  the  boat  had  capsized.  I  can  remember 
nothing  more  until  I  found  myself  in  old  Maggie's  cottage, 
lying  on  her  bed,  wondering  what  had  happened.  The  next 
day  they  told  me  my  father  was  drowned.  I  asked  for  my 
mother.    Maggie  shook  her  head,  but  made  no  tutVXuet  wasNwt* 
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At  last  the  minister  came,  and  told  me  that  grief  for  her 
gudeman  had  so  affected  my  poor  mother's  head  that  he  and 
the  doctor  had  been  obliged  to  remove  her  from  our  own  little 
cottage  on  the  cliff.  Here  he  paused,  but  I  saw  by  his  face 
that  he  had  not  told  me  all. 

"  My  boy,"  said  the  good  minister  tenderly  and  gravely, 
"  your  mother's  love  was  such  that  she  could  not  pass  the  spot 
where  she  believed  her  husband  lay.  She  leapt  from  the 
carriage  in  which  we  were  taking  her  away,  and  threw  herself 
over  Dunnothar  Rock,  and  we  may  hope  that  this  husband  and 
wife  are  now  together  where  no  drowning  shall  part  them  more. 
For  the  sea  is  but  a  symbol  of  earth's  sin  and  sorrow,  whose  end 
is  death.     And  in  heaven  'there  shall  be  no  more  sea.'" 

With  these  words  he  left  me,  but  the  next  day  he  sent 
for  me  and  said,  "  Henceforward  I  wish  you  to  consider  my 
home  as  yours,  for  while  I  can  give  you  help  you  shall  never 
want." 

He  came  of  a  good  family,  that  minister  of  ours,  the 
Reverend  John  Lindsay,  but  like  most  of  his  brethren  he  was 
sadly  poor.  Nevertheless,  he  was  generously  good  to  me,  and  I 
fear  must  afterwards  have  thought  his  kindness  but  ill-requited. 
Though  there  was  no  actual  need  of  my  services,  yet  they  took 
me  in  at  the  Manse,  and  taught  me  to  fit  myself  for  a  higher 
place.  I  was  errand  boy,  gardener,  groom,  something  of  every- 
thing, and  I  certainly  was  not  unhappy.  For  most  days  I 
found  time  to  go  down  to  the  shore  and  warm  myself  with  the 
sight  of  my  old  love,  the  grey-blue  sea. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  that 
the  ministers  two  sons  came  home.  Cfeorge,  the  elder,  for 
whom  the  family  saved  all  they  could  that  he  might  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  Glenalmond ;  and  Colin,  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  who  imagined  he  had  finished  with  school  life  and  hard 
control,  because  he  was  articled  at  Lammas  to  a  counting- 
house  in  Glasgow.  Ah !  Colin,  my  young  master,  I  can  see 
you  still  with  your  fearless  glance,  and  merry  blue  eyes  ;  and 
the  bright  hair  waving  in  tangled  masses  over  your  fair  brow. 
Never  such  a  bonny  boy's  face  have  I  seen  since.  It  was  a  new 
existence  for  me  when  Master  Colin  came  home.  We  became 
friends  at  once,  and  though  he  never  descended  from  the 
mastership,  and  I  was  only  his  loving  faithful  servant,  yet 
somehow  our  souls  seemed  knit  together,  and  I  at  last  came 
to  understand  what  that  love  between  Jonathan  and  David 
must  have  been  like,  that  love  which  was  "  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women."  He  never  went  anywhere  without  me.  I 
taught  him  to  swim,  and  he  taught  me  English,  for  it  was  bat 
a  mongrel  language  I  spoke  until  then.  We  built  a  boat* 
painted  and  fitted  her  up,  and  many  a  supper  of  fish  we  caught 
through  her  means. 
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You  will  never  get  on  without  your  body  servant, "  the 
studious  George  would  say  when  he  saw  his  brother  flitting 
about,  and  myself  like  a  shadow  close  behind  him.  My  young 
master  only  laughed,  he  looked  forward  to  his  life  in  Glasgow 
"with  great  delight,  and  his  last  words  to  me  were  :  "  Cheer  up, 
Jem,  I  shall  find  you  a  place  in  Glasgow  before  long,  and  we 
shall  be  together  again.     Trust  me." 

It  was  a  long  journey  in  those  days  from  Stonehaven  to  the 
City  of  Merchant  Princes,  and  posts  were  very  irregular.  But 
Master  Colin's  first  letter,  which  arrived  about  a  month  after 
his  departure,  contained  an  offer  for  me  of  a  porter's  place  in 
the  house  of  business  in  which  he  then  was.  Mrs.  Lindsay's 
brother,  who  was  the  managing  head  of  the  fifm,  wrote  at  the 
flame  time  to  enquire  whether  a  good  character  could  be  given 
of  me.  If  the  report  was  satisfactory,  I  was  to  set  off  at  once. 
So  the  minister  gave  me  a  homily  on  honesty,  and  his  lady 
filled  my  pockets  with  divers  good  things,  and  I  started  by  the 
next  day's  coach. 

When  I  reached  Glasgow  I  found  Master  Colin  waiting  for 
me  at  the  coach  house.  I  fancied  he  looked  rather  pale  and 
dispirited,  but  he  was  eagerly  glad  to  see  me  and  hear  home 
news.  The  next  day  I  began  my  duties  as  light  porter.  It 
vr&s  rather  a  change  at  first  from  the  fresh  free  life  I  had 
hitherto  led,  having  to  sit  for  hours  in  that  wearisome  hall 
waiting  for  parcels  and  messages  to  carry  through  the  dusty 
dirty  streets.  But  the  evenings  were  delightful  to  me  at  least. 
While  I  was  at  school  I  had  not  cared  much  for  learning,  nor 
had  my  master  any  great  love  for  it,  I  fancy,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  except  to  read  through  these  long  dark  nights 
he  said,  and  so  we  read  to  each  other  and  read  to  ourselves,  till 
there  was  not  a  book  we  could  get  hold  of  but  we  had  become 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
soon  discovered  that  neither  Shakspeare  nor  Scott,  poet, 
historian,  or  novelist,  gave  as  much  pleasure  to  the  master  as  to 
myself.  The  dispirited  look  I  had  noticed  at  first  grew  more 
and  more  melancholy,  and  the  only  thing  that  beguiled  it  away 
■was  a  walk  that  we  frequently  took  down  by  the  wharf. 

So  the  winter  and  spring  passed  by,  but  before  the  summer 
a  real  trouble  had  fallen  upon  us.  A  large  sum  of  money  was 
missed  from  the  counting-house,  and  my  master,  with  three  of 
the  upper  clerks,  were  charged  to  find  it.  A  great  commotion 
was  made,  inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  and  for  a  month  intense 
anxiety  prevailed.  Nothing  was  discovered,  however,  and 
suddenly  the  matter  seemed  to  come  to  an  end.  One  burning 
hot  day  in  August,  the  master  and  I  went  down  to  our 
favourite  walk  beyond  the  town  to  get  a  little  fresh  air  after 
•office  hours.     We  walked  fast,  Master  Colin  urging  me  on. 
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"  We  must,  go  back  now,"  I  remarked,  as  we  reached  our 
usual  turning  point. 

"No,  no,  let  us  get  on.  This  road  leads  to  Edinburgh," 
he  replied,  pulling  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket.  "  Read  that,"  he 
continued,  and  then  he  passed  his  arm  through  mine  and 
dragged  me  forward. 

But  my  horror  on  reading  the  letter  made  me  stop.  I 
could  net  comprehend  it,  though  its  meaning  was  all  too  clear. 
The  letter  was  from  the  minister  accusing  his  son  Colin  of 
having  disgraced  his  family  by  stealing  the  missing  money.  I 
tore  the  paper  into  bits  and  threw  them  into  the  canal ;  then 
running  after  my  master,  I  said  fiercely,  "It  is  not  true,  I  da 
not  believe  it,  master  ! " 

He  stopped  and  said  slowly  and  sadly,  "No,  Jem,  it  is  not  true* 
Yet  but  for  the  sin  of  having  done  so  wicked  a  thing,  it  might 
as  well  be  true,  for  everyone  believes  it,  even  my  dear  good 
father." 

"  (to  back,  and  prove  it  is  false,  master,"  said  I. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  moving  quickly  on,  "  I  cannot  do  that* 
Oh  !  Jem,  you  do  not  know  what  my  life  has  been  since  I  left 
home." 

"  Then  let  us  go  back  home,  master,"  I  urged. 

"  No,  that  cannot  be  either.  The  same  cause  that  has  made 
my  life  miserable  here,  has  poisoned  the  hearts  of  the  dear 
ones  at  home  against  me." 

"And  is  that  cause  your  uncle's  unkindness?"  I  asked. 

"  My  uncle  has  never  loved  me,  Jem  ;  when  I  was  quite  a 
little  lad  I  was  taller  than  my  cousin  Frank,  and  he  disliked 
me  for  that.  Ever  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  grown  in 
favour  with  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  Frank,  by  his  indolence 
and  extravagance,  has  lost  the  little  ground  he  had.  Many  a 
time,  whether  knowingly  or  not,  my  uncle  has  put  down  Frank's 
carelessness  to  me.  Now  I  have  a  pretty  good  notion  that 
Frank  knows  something  of  this  lost  money — but  I  will  not 
betray  cousin.  No,"  he  added  with  a  proud  look,  "  not  even  to 
clear  myself." 

"  But  at  least  let  your  father  and  mother  know  that  you  are 
innocent,"  I  pleaded. 

"  They  would  not  believe  me,  Jem.  My  uncle  has  told  his 
story  and  they  will  hold  to  that.  All  Scotch  people  are 
obstinate,  you  know.  Besides,"  he  continued,  flinging  his  cap 
into  the  air  with  a  boyish  reaction  of  spirits,  "  I  am  free  now,, 
and  I  mean  to  remain  free.  I  have  been  cooped  up  over  there 
till  I  could  neither  move  nor  think.  Another  such  year  would 
kill  me,  and  if  I  went  home,  I  should  just  be  sent  back  to  the 
same,  or  may  be  a  worse  place.  No,  Jem,  you  and  I  will  make 
our  own  fortunes,  and  when  we  are  rich  we  will  go  home,  and. 
all  the  world  will  believe  ws." 
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So  then  and  there  we  made  a  covenant  between  us,  and 
with  brave  hearts  set  out  to  win  our  way  to  fortune.  The 
master  had  premeditated  this  adventure,  and  had  brought  with 
him  the  little  money  he  possessed.  I  had  nothing  ta  bring, 
consequently  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  except  a  few  dearly-beloved 
books.  These  the  master  promised  to  replace  when  we  should 
be  rich  old  men.  We  walked  all  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  and 
were  footsore  and  weary  when  we  reached  that  place.  Fortu- 
nately we  found  in  Leith  harbour  a  collier  bound  for  Sunderland 
in  need  of  two  extra  hands.  We  were  engaged  at  once,  and, 
fearful  of  detection,  for  three  months  we  worked  at  the  colliery, 
carting  coal,  &c,  the  grimy  condition  of  our  hands  and  faces 
l>eing  an  all-sufficient  disguise.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
master  said  :  "  I  am  weary  of  this  dirty  work,  Jem,  let  us  go  to 
sea."  So  we  walked  to  Hartlepool,  found  a  steamer  there 
coasting  as  far  as  London.  Our  small  stock  of  money  was 
exhausted,  but  we  went  on  board  and  worked  our  way  to  the 
great  Metropolis.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  employment  in 
Ijondon.  We  were  engaged  as  cabin  boys  on  board  the 
Crusader,  one  of  the  steamers  that  run  between  London 
and  Boulogne.  Funny  scenes  we  witnassed  at  times,  but  at 
length  the  life  grew  monotonous,  and  we  were  not  sorry 
when  the  captain,  having  been  appointed  to  one  of  the 
Jersey  steamers,  offered  to  take  us  on  with  him.  He  had 
perceived  the  master's  superior  abilities,  and  he  made  him 
engineer's  assistant  at  a  proportionate  salary. 

It  was  a  pleasant  life ;  the  steamer  took  us  a  nine  hours' 
sail  between  Weymouth  and  Jersey,  and  at  each  place  we  spent 
three  days.  Those  spare  days  the  master  and  I  usually 
employed  in  fishing  and  selling  what  we  caught ;  for  we  were 
anxious  to  scrape  together  as  much  as  we  could ;  the  master's 
dearest  wish  being  to  return  to  his  old  home.  One  day  we  had 
hired  a  fishing  smack  from  Weymouth,  and  had  had  tolerably 

good  luck,  when  the  master  proposed  we  should  return  by 
tanington  Bay,  to  see  whether  the  lobster  pots  had  caught 
any  unwary  inmates.  We  rowed  slowly  into  the  bay,  and  did 
not  observe  until  we  came  quite  close  to  them  two  young  girls 
sitting  on  the  beach  sketching. 

"  Oh,  Grace,"  spoke  one  of  them,  "  you  must  really  put  in 
that  little  boat  with  the  two  fishermen.  Their  red  caps  look 
«o  picturesque  reflected  in  the  dark  water."  They  did  not 
know  that  same  dark  water  echoed  their  clear  girlish  voices  to 
the  ears  of  the  very  subjects  of  their  conversation,  who  listened 
greedily. 

u  There,  Frances,"  said  the  other,  in  tones  which  sounded 
soft  and  pathetic  over  the  hurling  waves,  "  will  that  do  ?  I 
wonder  who  those  fishermen  are.  There  is  something  unusual- 
looking  about  them.    That  one  with  the  fait  hair  toa  o^ate  *. 
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refined  face.     But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Frances?"  she  added, 
as  her  companion  rose  from  her  sandy  seat. 

"  I  want  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  White  Nose  Point,  and  1 
shall  see  it  better  from  that  rock,  I  think,"  she  6aid. 

"  Oh !  don't  go  there,  it  is  so  slippery,"  pleaded  the  other. 

u  Oh  no,  it  is  not,"  answered  Frances,  springing  lightly  up 
the  green  slimy  sea-weed.  "You  can  see  a  thousand  times 
better  here,  Grace ;  do  come." 

Grace  hesitated  a  moment,  then  yielding  to  another  urgent 
appeal,  she  rose  and  went.  As  she  moved  we  had  time  to 
observe  the  two  girls  more  closely.  They  were  evidently 
sisters,  and  very  loving  ones  too,  judging  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  twined  together  when  we  came  upon  them. 
Yet  they  were  very  unlike.  The  taller  girl  had  a  dark  pas- 
sionate face,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  suppressed  wildness  in  her 
movements,  reminding  one  of  some  beautiful  untamed  creature. 
And  yet  despite  the  fierce  look  there  was  a  gentle  soul  shining 
out  of  her  eyes,  as  a  light,  just,  generous  and  true.  The  other 
girl  looked  younger.  Her  face  was  full  of  tender  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  her  sweet  blue  eyes  were  rather  sad  and  grave  with 
their  pleading  expression.  She  walked  more  carefully  than  her 
sister,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  spot  where  she  stood,  when 
suddenly  a  treacherous  piece  of  sea-weed  gave  way,  and  the 
young  girl  lost  her  footing  and  fell  on  to  the  jutting-out  rock 
beneath. 

In  an  instant  the  master  threw  down  his  oars,  and  waded  as 
fast  as  the  water  would  let  him  to  shore.  He  climbed  up  the 
rock,  and  calling  to  the  terrified  sister  above,  "  Do  not  attempt 
to  come  down,  I  will  bring  her  up  to  you,"  he  lifted  the 
apparently  lifeless  form  of  the  poor  child.  There  she  lay  in 
his  arms  like  a  sleeping  saint,  her  fair  hands  crossed  on  her 
bosom,  as  she  had  made  an  attempt  to  save  herself;  her  golden 
hair  ail  loose  and  dishevelled  round  her  head  like  a  halo  of 
glory.  The  frightened  sister  ran  forward  with  outstretched 
arms,  and,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  agony,  exclaimed,  "  Ob, 
she  is  dead.  I  have  killed  her,  my  sister,  my  sister I  She 
would  never  have  come  on  that  rock  but  for  me." 

The  master  implored  her  to  be  quiet,  and  show  him  where 
their  home  was.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  lift  her  sister 
from  his  arms,  the  young  lady  pointed  to  a  white  house  on  the 
cliff.  Colin  Lindsay  waited  no  longer,  but  springing  up  the 
roughly  cut  steps,  he  carried  his  light  burden  over  the  smoother 
rocks.  I  followed,  trying  to  soothe  the  passionate  weeping  of 
the  self-reproachful  girl.  As  we  neared  the  house,  however, 
the  girl  rushed  on,  calling  out  wildly,  "  Get  help  for  Grace — 
she's  dying." 

At  this  moment,  as  if  she  heard  her  name  called,  Giaoe 
opened  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  looked  straight  up  into  the  master's 
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face.  His  countenance  changed,  he  almost  shook  under  that 
sweet  bewildered  glance,  and  I  knew  that  love  had  entered  into 
his  soul.     And  lord  and  king  was  that  love  henceforward. 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  father  and  mother  of  these 
young  girls  were  more  angry  with  their  daughters  for  their 
untoward  accident  than  grateful  to  the  master  for  having 
saved  one  of  them  from  a  worse  result.  We  were  dismissed 
with  scant  courtesy,  without  being  offered  any  refreshment, 
or  even  permission  to  dry  our  dripping  garments.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  next  day  the  master  became  ill  and 
feverish.  He  sent  me  up  to  ask  after  the  young  lady.  A 
couple  of  guineas,  and  the  curt  answer  that  she  was  better,  was 
all  the  information  I  obtained.  My  master  made  me  return  the 
money,  though  I  wished  to  keep  it,  as  I  saw  the  fever  on  him 
ran  higher,  and  I  feared  a  severe  illness.  My  fears  were  not 
exaggerated  ;  brain  fever,  followed  by  extreme  prostration,  kept 
me  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  about  my  master  for  more  than  a 
month.  His  only  pleasure  seemed  to  be  sending  me  out  to 
learn  how  Miss  Grace  was  progressing.  I  never  went  up  to 
the  house  again,  but  made  inquiries  at  the  lodge,  and  of  course 
in  this  way  I  found  out  a  good  deal  about  the  family. 

The  Hiltons  were  wealthy  people  ;  this  house  was  their 
summer  residence.  Mr.  Hilton  cared  for  only  two  things  in 
life ;  hunting  and  the  London  season  ;  Lady  Isabella,  his  wife, 
for  the  latter  alone,  but  then  she  gave  her  whole  heart  and 
mind  to  it.  She  was  a  hard,  selfish,  narrow-minded  sort  of 
woman,  without  an  atom  of  motherly  feeling  about  her.  It 
was  strange  that  her  daughters  should  have  grown  up  so  unlike 
her,  but  the  generous  heart  of  Frances,  and  the  strong  sym- 
pathy of  Grace,  had  as  yet  prevented  either  character  from 
degenerating.  Of  course  in  a  few  more  years  such  a  continued 
evil  influence  must  have  brought  deterioration  somehow.  But 
Lady  Isabella  had  no  intention  of  keeping  her  daughter?  about 
her  a  moment  longer  than  necessary.  Though  they  were  as  yet 
but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  mother  was  already  on 
the  look  out  for  aristocratic  and  wealthy  sons-in-law.  Marry 
well  they  must ;  whether  happily  or  not,  what  did  it  signify  ? 
And  so  in  this  unloving  atmosphere  the  girls  grew  up,  absorbed 
in  the  only  love  they  could  find  or  create  between  each  other. 

One  day  while  I  was  out,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
Miss  Hilton  riding  with  her  father.  She  stopped  her  little 
white  pony  when  she  saw  me,  and  said  with  gentle  dignity : 
"  My  sister  Grace  is  better,  and  we  are  all  going  away  to- 
morrow, as  mamma  says  the  London  doctors  will  cure  her.  She 
has  often  spoken  of  your  brother's  kindness  in  carrying  her 
home,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you  to  tell  you  how 
grateful  we  both  are.  Will  you  repeat  this  to  your  brother  for 
us." 
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"  Not  my  brother,"  I  stammered,  "  he  is  my  master — a  gen- 
tleman. Indeed,  sir  !"  I  added  in  reply  to  a  scornful  look  on 
Mr.  Hilton's  face,  "he  is  a  gentleman,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Lindsay,  minister  of  Stonehaven." 

"  Pshaw,  a  Scotch  parson  !"  muttered  the  squire.  "  Come  on,. 
Frances." 

Frances  held  out  her  little  hand,  saying,  "  Good-bye,  and 
thank  you  once  more  for  your  kindness." 

When  I  told  the  master  of  the  Hiltons  projected  departure,  he 
insisted,  as  I  expected,  on  going  to  the  road  to  see  them  pass. 
He  had  not  been  out  before  for  weeks,  and  I  rather  feared  the 
consequences.  But  I  need  not  have  done  so ;  the  sight  of  that 
fair  young  form  drawn  along  in  a  full-length  chair  seemed  to 
give  him  fresh  life.  He  rose  and  went  towards  her.  Grace 
stretched  her  hands  out  eagerly,  but  Lady  Isabella  interfered* 
"  I  cannot  have  my  daughter's  chair  stopped.  She  will  catch 
cold,  and  we  have  had  accidents  enough  already  since  we  have 
been  here." 

The  wan  face  of  the  daughter  flushed.  She  tried  to  smile 
as  she  said,  "  Good-bye,  do  not  think  me  ungrateful." 

Lady  Isabella  entered  a  protest  against  even  these  words, 
and  though  the  girl  sank  back  too  weary  to  listen,  we  could 
hear  her  loud  angry  tones  far  down  the  road.  Thus  we  lost 
sight  of  the  Hiltons. 

Of  course  by  this  illness  of  his,  the  master  and  I  had  lost 
our  situations  on  board  the  Jersey  packet,  and  we  were  now 
obliged  to  look  out  for  something  else.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  master  wished  to  get  employment  near  Weymouth, 
also  that  at  this  time  he  took  to  his  books  again.  Sailor  work, 
however,  was  hard  to  get  that  winter,  but  by  fishing  whenever 
the  weather  was  favourable,  and  doing  sundry  other  odd  jobs, 
we  managed  to  eke  out  a  tolerably  happy  existence.  Every 
day  we  walked  along  the  road  leading  to  the  white  house,  and 
occasionally  got  up  sufficient  courage  to  ask  for  tidings  at  the 
lodge.  At  length  in  the  spring  the  news  came  that  the  great 
London  doctors  declared  that  Miss  Grace  had  injured  her  spine, 
and  that  her  only  chance  of  recovery  was  being  kept  perfectly 
still  for  three  years.  Lady  Isabella,  however,  would  not 
believe  this  verdict,  and,  notwithstanding  Grace's  earnest 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  had  determined  to  take  her  to  some 
Paris  surgeon.  So  orders  were  given  to  prepare  the  white 
house  for  letting. 

"We  will  also  go  abroad,"  the  master  said  to  me  as  we 
turned  out  of  the  lodge  gate.  "Those  foreigners  like  an 
English  sailor  to  show  them  how  to  manage  things  on  board 
ship  as  well  as  they  like  an  English  groom,  and  I  flatter  myself 
you  and  I,  Jem,  know  as  much  of  nautical  matters  as  many  a 
fellow  in  Her  Majesty's  ^sav^T 
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So  we  went  abroad,  and  got  situations  on  board  a  French 
sloop.  Our  pay  was  good,  our  expenses  few  ;  the  consequence 
was  that  after  three  years'  service,  we  were  enabled  to  spend 
■our  leave  in  Paris.  I  could  see  by  the  restless  look  in  the 
master's  eyes,  and  the  disappointed  one  that  grew  into  them 
when  we  left  Paris,  that  he  had  been  setting  his  heart  on  the 
unlikely  probability  of  our  meeting  the  Hiltons  there.  We 
returned  to  Toulon,  and  there  spent  three  years  more  of  service. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  our  sloop  was  ordered  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  the  captain  having  been  promoted,  the  first 
lieutenant  was  offered  the  command.  He,  however,  refused  it, 
as  his  wife  and  family  lived  at  Toulon,  and  he  was  rich  enough 
to  discard  the  additional  pay.  Most  unexpectedly  the  com- 
mand was  then  offered  to  my  master.  He  did  not  accept  it  at 
once,  though  I  urged  him  to  do  so,  but  asked  for  leave  of  absence 
to  consider  the  matter.  After  a  short  delay  a  month  was  granted 
to  each  of  us,  and  off  we  set. 

"Are  we  going  back  to  Scotland?"  I  asked,  as  the  train 
whirled  us  into  Paris,  "  I  follow  you  so  blindly,  master." 

u  Ah,  Jem,"  he  replied,  clasping  my  hand,  u  you  are  the 
truest  friend  a  man  ever  had,  and  yet  you  do  not  guess  whither 
I  am  going.  I  know  it  is  madness,  but  I  feel  I  must  see,  or  at 
least  hear  something  about  Grace  Hilton.  You  cannot  under- 
stand, Jem — and  yet  things  are  different  to  what  they  were 
seven  years  ago." 

I  did  understand,  I  think,  for  1  thought  of  the  Hebrew  whose 
seven  years  of  service  for  a  woman's  love  "  seemed  unto  him 
but  a  few  days,"  and  I  felt  that  my  master  too  would  work  and 
wait,  even  till  "  seven  times  seven,"  and  count  it  nought,  "  for 
the  love  he  had  "  toward  his  Rachel. 

So  we  went  back  to  Osmington  Bay,  and  down  the  dusty 
road  to  the  white  house  on  the  cliff.  Everything  looked  pretty 
much  as  it  had  done  seven  years  ago ;  even  the  fat  friendly 
lodge-keeper  who  answered  our  impatient  knocking.  But  after 
she  had  expended  her  ejaculations  of  surprise  and  pleasure  at 
our  unexpected  appearance,  she  poured  forth  a  strange  story 
into  our  anxious  ears ;  the  only  part  of  which  we  understood 
clearly  being  that  the  Misses  Hilton  had  disappeared  ! 

"  Disappeared  !  but  how  ?  Had  they  gone  into  a  convent  ?" 
I  asked,  full  of  foreign  ideas. 

a  Nothing  was  known,"  continued  the  asthmatic  old  lady, 
utterly  disregarding  my  suggestion  like  a  staunch  Protestant 
as  she  was.  "Nothing  was  known,  except  that  one  night 
when  my  lady  and  the  squire  were  out  at  dinner,  Miss  Hilton 
and  Miss  Grace  started  for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  and  never 
returned.  Whether  they  ever  went  to  the  woods  at  all  is 
doubtful,  for  the  foresters  were  about  all  night,  and  saw 
nothing  of  the  young  ladies.     But  where  i\ife>j  N*ettk  hq  q\» 
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could  tell.  Jt  was  all  Miss  Frances'  doing,  I'll  be  bound.  She 
was  never  happy  at  home,  and  certainly  my  lady's  temper  had 
not  improved  of  late.  And  the  prospect  of  having  a  deformed 
daughter  always  with  her,  for  Miss  Grace " 

"Aye,  Miss  Grace,"  murmured  the  master. 

"Well,  but  they  do  say,  in  spite  of  all,  she  has  the  sweetest 
face  and  kindest  heart  that  was  ever  born,"  answered  the  old 
woman  enthusiastically. 

"  And  is  there  no  clue  to  their  whereabouts  ?"  I  asked. 

"  None  whatever.  When  first  it  took  place,  which  is  going 
on  for  about  two  years  now,  both  the  squire  and  my  lady 
offered  the  police  large  rewards  if  they  could  discover  the 
young  ladies,  but  nothing  was  ever  more  mysterious.  They 
must  be  either  gone  abroad  or  dead." 

"  No,  not  dead,"  repeated  the  master,  turning  to  me.  "  Jem, 
they  are  not  dead.     We  shall  find  them." 

The  next  day  we  reached  London,  and  having  three  hours 
to  spare  before  starting  for  Folkestone  (for  we  had  agreed  to 
seek  the  ladies  abroad),  the  master  said,  "  Let  us  go  and  see 
the  Koyal  Academy,  Jem.  It  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  have 
seen  any  pictures." 

Accordingly  we  wended  our  steps  to  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
entered  the  old  home  of  our  earlier  masters*  productions.  The 
crowd  and  dust  somewhat  annoved  us  at  first,  but  we  were 
soon  absorbed  in  the  glories  of  the  room.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
was  then  in  his  prime.  The  names  of  David  Boberts,  Stanfield, 
Phillips,  Millais  throng  my  memory,  but  I  cannot  recall  their 
works.  One  picture  attracted  our  attention  and  admiration  beyond 
all  else.  It  was  called  "  Luff,  boys,"  and  the  artist's  name  was 
Hook.  I  can  still  remember  how  we  stood  before  it,  wondering 
at  its  marvellous  truth  and  beauty,  even  in  the  colour  of  the 
tossing  waves,  and  the  motion  of  the  waters.  Some  little 
time  afterwards  the  master  gave  me  a  description  of  this 
picture  written  by  Ruskin  to  read.  Therein  he  likened  the 
bare-footed  boy  to  some  Grecian  hero,  and  the  dashing  and 
the  splashing  waters  to  the  sea  god's  horses.  I  could  not 
follow  my  remembrance  of  the  picture  through  his  words,  till 
I  came  to  the  last  sentence,  where,  speaking  of  "  the  quiet 
steersman,  with  his  young  brow  knit,  to  whom  father  and  brother 
are  trusted,"  he  adds,  "would  that  we  too  had  such  faithful  arms, 
however  feeble,  at  all  helms."  Such  was  my  feeling,  but  I 
could  not  have  expressed  it  thus,  and  not  having  read  Buskin 
then,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  picture  so  fully 
as  my  master  did. 

Leaving  him  then  in  loving  worship  before  "  Luff,  boys,19 1 

wandered  off  in  search  of  something  else.    Suddenly  my  eye 

caught  sight  of  another  sea-piece ;  a  calm,  quiet  English  scene, 

long   bine  waves  stealing  ge&VYj  w«t  'Oca  -ysliow    *ands,  ■ 
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fisherman  with  a  red  cap  dragging  up  his  boat  for  the  night,  a 
grey  rock  in  the  foreground,  a  golden  sky  for  the  background, 
the  whole  softened  by  that  misty  light  which  hangs  round  the 
earth  in  summer,  in  that  sweet  moment  between  sunset  and 
twilight.  The  picture  appeared  to  me  as  the  face  of  an  old  friend. 

"  Yes  it  is — it  must  be  Osmington  Bay !" 

I  rushed  back  to  the  master,  and  dragged  him  like  one 
possessed  to  my  discovery.  He  recognised  it  at  once,  and  said, 
"  It  must  be  by  her  hand."' 

"  By  none  else,"  I  replied.  "  And  see  that  fisherman  in  the 
front  is  yourself." 

The  master  made  no  answer,  but  continued  to  look  steadfastly 
at  the  picture.  At  length  he  said  in  a  troubled  voice,  "  Can  we 
not  find  her  out  by  means  of  the  picture  ?"  We  had  not  provided 
ourselves  with  catalogues,  but  I  borrowed  one  from  a  bystander 
and  eagerly  searched  for  No.  42.5.  It  was  entitled,  u  A  Kerne m- 
brance,"  by  G.  and  F.  Notlih.  The  masters  face  fell,  and 
the  owner  of  the  catalogue  noticing  his  disappointed  look, 
remarked,  "  Probably  a  German  name,  but  you  will  find  the 
address  at  the  end  of  the  book."  We  turned  the  leaves  hastily, 
and  read,  "G.  and  F.  Notlih,  42,  Kidon  Street."  We  looked 
into  each  other's  faces,  then  returning  the  catalogue  to  its  law- 
ful possessor,  we  left  the  gallery. 

a  Let  us  get  to  Eldon  Street,"  said  the  master,  as  we  went 
down  the  steps.  "  We  may  hear  something  of  Miss  Hilton 
there.     That  picture  is  by  her  hand." 

So  on  we  went,  and  after  many  wrong  turnings,  and  fre- 
quently asking  our  way,  we  reached  Kldon  Street.  It  is -a  long 
atreet,  and  we  had  entered  the  wrong  end  for  No.  42.  As  we 
walked  quickly  down,  a  tall  figure  in  a  dark  heavy  cloak  came 
out  of  a  shop  and  went  on  before  us.  Some  one  has  written  an 
essay  on  ■  u  shaking  hands."  Why  not  write  one  on  "  stirring 
feet  ?"  For  what  truer  expression  of  character  can  be  found 
than  in  movement  ?  The  motions  of  the  body  represent  truly 
the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Thus,  before  the  figure  stopped  at 
No.  42,  the  master  and  I  had  both  felt  that  this  was  Frances 
Hilton.  We  went  up  to  her;  she  turned  and  knew  us.  She 
held  out  a  hand  to  each  of  us,  and  her  first  words  were,  "  Grace 
will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.     Come  in  with  me." 

We  followed  her  upstairs  to  a  large  room,  scant  of  furniture, 
but  airy,  and  probably  light  in  the  day  time.  But  now  it 
lay  in  shadow,  except  at  the  further  end,  where  the  sun- 
set, streaming  in  its  golden  glory  through  the  west  window, 
fastened  itself,  as  if  for  sympathy,  on  the  only  bright  thing 
there.  This  was  Grace,  sitting  on  a  high  chair,  absorbed  in 
painting  a  small  picture  on  the  easel  in  front  of  her,  the  blue 
draperies,  the  calm,  fair  face,  and  pale  hair  reminding  us  of 
one  of  Perugino's  "Madonnas." 
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When  she  saw  us  she  leapt  from  her  chair  and  came  forward 
to  greet  us.  Then  we  perceived  what  we  had  not  noticed 
before,  a  slight  deformity  about  the  shoulders.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  the  master  and  <  J  race  were  sitting  side  by  side 
talking  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives,  while  I 
spoke  respectfully  to  the  elder  sister. 

"  You  must  not  think  me  rude,"  she  began,  "  but  we  know 
your  friend's  name,  and  we  do  not  know  yours." 

"  The  master  is  indeed  the  best  of  friends  to  me,"  I  answered, 
"  but  I  am  only  his  servant,"  and  then  I  told  her  the  whole 
story,  as  I  have  told  it  to  you  to-day,  ladies.  She  seemed  much 
interested,  and  when  I  had  ended  she  said,  "Strange,  is  it  not, 
that  we  too  have  run  away  from  home  as  you  have  done.  It  is 
but  fair  that  I  should  tell  you  our  history.  My  mother,  you  see, 
was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  effects  of  Grace's  accident,  and  as  a 
means  of  getting  her  out  of  her  sight  wished  her  to  marry  a 
man  we  both  despised  and  hated.  Poor  darling,  she  resisted  as 
long  as  she  could,  but  she  was  forced  at  last  to  promise  com- 
pliance. The  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  immediately. 
In  the  meantime  Grace  grew  more  and  more  miserable  in  the 
constant  presence  of  the  man  she  hated.  One  evening  I  found 
her  on  her  knees  in  an  agony  of  prayer,  asking  only  that  she 
might  die  before  her  wedding  day.  By  degrees  I  drew  the 
confession  from  her,  that  she  not  onlv  hated  the  ruffian  to 
whom  she  was  engaged,  but  that  she  cared  for  some  one  else. 
My  heart  burst  with  indignation,  I  vowed  I  would  save  her 
from  so  dreadful  a  fate.  No  one  could  help  her  but  myself;  we 
both  felt  that  appeal  to  either  parent  was  in  vain.  The  next 
night  my  father  and  mother  went  out  to  dinner,  and  Grace  and 
I  came  up  to  l^ondon  by  the  mail  train. 

"Here  we  have  been  ever  since,  living  with  our  names  reversed, 
and  by  the  kind  help  of  our  landlady  we  have  sold  most  of  our 
pictures,  which  are  our  sole  support.  It  was  an  unexpected 
pleasure,  our  joint  production  being  admitted  into  the  Academy, 
though  we  were  rather  afraid  of  detection  at  first.  But  if  it 
only  brings  us  you  and  your  friend  we  shall  be  glad  indeed. 
Already  Grace  looks  better,  I  think,"  she  added,  looking  at  her 
sister's  pale  face.  "That  has  been  the  only  thing  that  has 
troubled  me,  Grace  implored  so  to  go  home ;  saying  that  with 
the  troubles  God  sent,  He  also  sent  the  strength  to  Dear  them, 
and  our  duty  was  with  our  parents.  But  I  heeded  her  not, 
thinking  that  away  from  such  constant  worries  and  vexations, 
she  would  grow  better  in  health.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  my  care,  she  gets  thinner  and  paler,  and  I  sometimes  think 
she  will  never  again  look  as  bright  as  once  she  did." 

I  thought  so  too  as  I  watched  the  strange  flushes  of  pale 
light  flitting  across  the  girl's  face,  like  moonbeams  flung  on 
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a  troubled  ocean,  and  then  fading  away  in  the  tremulous 
movements  of  her  wan  hands.  Miss  Hilton's  voice  had  ended 
in  a  sigh,  and  there  ensued  a  pause  between  us. 

"Forgive  my  presumption,"  I  said  at  length,  struggling  for 
my  friend's  sake.  "  But  who — but  will  your  sister  soon  be 
married  to  this  man  who  has  gained  her  affections  ?" 

Miss  Hilton  looked  up  quickly  and  replied  with  dignity. 
•"You  do  not  understand  the  perfect  confidence  that  exists 
between  sisters.  Grace  never  told  me,  and  I  never  asked 
her  the  name  of  the  man  she  cared  for.  Once  she  said 
that  her  love  was  in  vain,  for  she  never  expected  to  see  him 
Again  ?" 

It  grew  late,  we  took  our  departure,  but  instead  of  seeking 
lodgings,  the  master  and  I  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  long 
dark  street. 

"  Jem,"  he  said  at  length,  "  to-morrow  I  go  back  to  Scotland. 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

What !  had  Grace  in  one  little  hour  prevailed  on  the  master 
to  do  that  for  which  I  had  striven  for  years  ?  Verily  love  is 
•omnipotent,  though  it  seemed  to  me  rather  hard  at  that  moment, 
that  but  one  sort  of  love  should  be  accounted  so.  However, 
I  soon  quelled  my  heart's  rebellion,  and  the  next  day  Grace,  by 
dome  mysterious  power,  having  persuaded  her  sister  also  to 
make  one  trial  and  to  return  home,  we  saw  them  off  at  the 
<xreat  Western  Station,  and  started  ourselves  for  our  northern 
home.  But  alas !  for  every  wrong-doing  there  shall  be  a 
punishment  sooner  or  later.  We  found  another  minister  at 
the  Manse,  and  two  green  mounds  in  kirk-yard  marked  the 
only  spot  earth  could  recognise  of  the  master's  father  and 
mother.  As  for  George,  his  contemplative  studies  had  led  him 
to  believe  that  truth  and  salvation  could  only  be  found  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  he  had  become  a  monk  in  some 
place  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  of  Stone- 
haven to  pronounce  intelligibly,  or  for  us  to  discover.  Well! 
the  brothers  had  never  cared  for  each  other  as  they  should  have 
done. 

But  the  sisters  had  a  still  greater  trial  to  undergo :  a  living 
father  and  mother  who  cast  off  their  children.  I  never  heard 
■exactly  what  passed,  but  I  gathered  from  Miss  Hilton's  words, 
that  both  the  squire  and  Lady  Isabella  had  been  furious  at 
their  venturing  to  return  home  after  all  the  annoyance  there 
had  been  about  them.  They  had  not  only  disgraced  the  family 
by  running  away,  but  they  joined  the  low  rank  of  painters,  and 
•opened  their  doors  to  vagrants.  Henceforward  the  doors  of  the 
paternal  mansion  were  closed  to  them,  and  its  purse-strings 
drawn  tight.  So  the  Misses  Hilton  returned  to  London,  where 
we  rejoined  them,  and  I  suppose  the  master  discovered  the 
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name  of  the  man  Grace  loved,  for  soon  he  obtained  from  her 
a  promise  that  she  would  be  his  wife.  He  wrote  and  accepted 
the  command  of  the  French  sloop,  at  the  same  time  asking  for 
an  extension  of  leave.  And  the  gallant  French  authorities,  on 
such  an  occasion  as  marriage,  readily  granted  six  weeks'  absence,, 
with  orders  to  rejoin  the  ship  at  Naples,  instead  of  Toulon. 
What  a  six  weeks  that  was  !  it  seemed  to  us  all  as  if  a  little  bit 
of  heaven  had  dropped  down  to  earth  for  our  special  use  and 
happiness. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage  we  all  went  abroad,  for  Grace 
would  not  be  separated  from  her  sister.  We  travelled  third 
class,  and  went  to  the  cheapest  inns,  and  yet  everything  was 
perfect.  Such  bliss  can  only  come  to  a  few  in  a  century.  The 
earth  was  greener  to  us  than  to  others,  the  Sun  was  brighter, 
the  skies  bluer,  and  if  there  was  any  speck  upon  them,  why  it 
was  but  a  little  one,  and  would  soon  vanish.  But  alas !  that 
speck  increased  and  soon  became  a  cloud  drifting  slowly  but 
surely  towards  us.  For  Grace,  our  own  Grace,  faded  more  and 
more  daily,  and  though  in  Paris,  we  said  she  will  be  better  at 
Florence,  and  in  Florence  at  Bome,  and  in  Rome  at  Naples,  still 
we  saw  that  she  was  slipping  from  us.  The  master  saw  it 
last  of  all,  and  yet  he  often  said  he  felt  as  if  a  breath  from  to<> 
rough  a  wind  would  break  his  bliss. 

We  took  lodgings  at  Naples,  for  the  Tonnere,  our  ship,  was 
stationed  oft'  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  master  and  I  always 
managed  to  be  ashore  alternately  with  the  ladies.  One  evening 
when  I  had  been  ashore  for  the  usual  term  of  three  days,  I 
became  anxious  for  the  master's  arrival,  the  more  so  as  I  saw 
my  beloved  young  mistress  was  eagerly  restless  for  the  same. 
At  length  his  quick  step  sounded  on  the  marble  stairs,  and  he 
came  in,  his  face  all  aglow  with  sea  air,  his  hands  full  of 
Sicilian  flowers.  In  an  instant  he  saw  the  change  those  three 
days  had  made  in  that  well-loved  face.  Death  had  already  laid 
his  sharp  cruel  hand  there. 

"  Grace,  my  beloved,"  he  said  in  his  tender  voice  as  he  bent 
over  her,  "  see,  I  have  brought  you  some  stephanotis.  But  oh  I 
my  darling,"  he  added  with  despair  in  his  voice,  tt  your  face  is 
purer,  aye,  and  whiter  too  I  fear  than  any  of  it." 

"  Ah,  Colin, "  she  said,  clinging  to  him, "  you  can  never  know 
how  happy  you  have  made  me,  or  guess  the  joy,  the  love,  and 
life  you  have  given  me.  Only,  my  darling,  I  know  it  cannot  last* 
It  must  not — it  dare  not ;  else  I  for  one  would  learn  to  lean  too 
much  on  this  poor  earth.  And,  may  be,  God  sees  fit  to  punish 
us  thus  for  our  wrong-doing.  Jacob,  who  deceived  his  father, 
was  himself  deceived  by  his  mother's  brother.  And  we,  who* 
have  sinned  by  forsaking  our  homes  and  kindred,  we  who  were 
so  wonderfully  brought  together,  and  united  in  this  perfect  love. 
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must  now  forsake  each  other.  Yet  it  is  not  forsaking/'  she 
added,  looking  upward  with  clasped  hands  and  rapt  eyes,  "  we 
cannot  be  parted.  This  thin  air  divides  not  spirits  whose  love 
is  strong  as  death. 

"  Oh  !  Colin,"  she  added,  as  a  sudden  spasm  of  pain  shook  her 
slight  frame,  u  let  me  lay  my  head  thus  on  your  breast.  I 
know  I  feel  now  what  the  love,  the  peace,  the  joy  cf  heaven 
will  be  like." 

The  master's  face  grew  wan  with  this  realisation  of  his  worst 
fears.  He  lifted  up  his  dying  wife,  and  carried  her  in  his 
strong  arms  to  a  couch  nearer  the  window.  Thinking  they 
would  like  best  to  be  alone,  I  proposed  to  Miss  Hilton  that  we 
should  walk  in  the  garden,  whence  they  could  call  us  if  they 
needed  our  presence.  She  looked  so  weary  and  sick  with  her 
agony  of  anxiety  I  could  not  bear  to  urge  her  to  leave  her  sister 
for  long.  But  she  roused  herself  with  a  strange  energy.  "  We 
will  go  to  Santa  Lucia  for  some  oysters,"  she  said,  "  Colin  like** 
them,  and  they  will  do  Grace  good." 

The  husband  and  wife  smiled  their  thanks,  and  off  we  started^ 
It  was  a  good  way  to  Santa  Lucia,  so  it  was  nearly  dark  when 
we  returned  with  empty  hands,  for  our  errand  had  been 
fruitless.  But  that  did  not  signify  now.  As  we  ascended  the 
marble  stairs,  a  cold  desolate  feeling  came  over  us,  and  Frances 
shivered.  We  pushed  on  through  the  ante-room ;  all  was  dark 
and  still,  but  it  was  darker  and  stiller,  silent  and  solemn  as  the 
grave  in  the  sitting  room. 

u  Grace  !"  uttered  Frances,  with  a  piercing  cry,  as  though  she 
would  wake  the  very  dead.  The  master  stood  up,  gaunt  and' 
grey  in  the  twilight. 

"Hush,  Frances,  my  sister,  she  is  gone !" 

"  Gone,"  shrieked  Frances,  "  and  I  never  gave  her  a  last  kiss,* 
or  wished  her  good-bye." 

"  She  told  me,  dear,  to  say  to  you,  how  she  loved  and  thanked 
you  for  your  life-long  devotion  to  her,  and  how — "  but  here 
the  trembling  voice  broke  down,  and  the  strong  man  reeled  and 
fell  beside  his  dead  wife's  couch. 

I  lifted  him  up,  and  carried  him  to  the  next  room.  On- 
regaining  consciousness  he  begged  to  be  left  alone.  I  returned) 
to  the  sitting-room.  Frances  was  gone,  and  I  was  alone  with 
the  dead.  Dead !  ah,  not  dead !  that  pure  pale  brow,  and 
tender  loving  mouth  live  for  ever  in  my  heart.  With  a 
reverent  touch  I  smoothed  down  the  fair  hair,  and  crossed  the 
wan  hands  over  the  breast.  Then  I  strewed  the  stephanoti* 
over  her,  and  sat  down  to  watch.  In  the  grey  dawn  the  master 
came  in  with  faint  and  trembling  steps.  The  smile  that  strove 
to  thank  me  bade  me  also  depart.  Kneeling  down  once  more 
before  Grace^my  sweet  young  mistress,  the  only  woman  I  have 
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ever  loved,  I  pressed  my  lips  on  her  cold  face  and  bade  her  a 
long  farewell. 

That  night  at  sunset  we  buried  her.  When  all  was  over,  the 
master  said,  "  Jem,  get  me  a  boat,  J  cannot  go  back  to  the 
house."  It  had  been  a  soft  calm  day,  one  of  those  heavenly 
days  when  one  fancies  one  hears  the  flutter  of  angels'  wings  in 
the  air,  and  the  murmur  of  their  harps  mid  the  stirring  of  the 
grass,  when  each  insect  hums  a  message  divine,  and  each  human 
heart,  however  large  it  be  with  sorrow,  should  leap  with  the 
thought  that  heaven's  gates  are  open  and  that  the  sunshine 
streaming  through  to  fling  its  unbroken  reflection  on  earth,  is 
but  a  sign  and  token  of  our  constant  communion  with  the 
-unseen  beings  of  the  world  beyond.  At  least  some  such 
thoughts  passed  through  my  soul  during  that  sad  solemn  day. 
But  at  night  a  storm  arose :  the  sea  trembled,  and  the  winds 
howled  and  roared  as  if  all  the  evil  spirits  were  abroad  and 
fighting  for  supremacy.  They  conquer  not,  but  their  toil  and 
fury  devastates  the  earth.  "God  help  all  sailors,"  murmured 
the  Neapolitans,  as  they  threw  their  hooded  cloaks  about  them 
to  protect  them  from  the  biting  mistral. 

**  God  bless  one  special  seaman,"  prayed  Frances  and  I  from 
the  bottom  of  our  desolated,  selfish  hearts.  We  wanted  him 
for  ourselves,  but  the  great  God  in  His  love's  wisdom  knew 
better.  The  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  clasped  him  in 
their  strong  embrace,  and  the  waters  of  death,  which  quench 
not  love,  washed  his  thirsty  soul  ashore  to  that  heavenly  land 
where  the  God  of  Mercy  restored  him  to  his  short-while  parted 
write. 

After  a  time,  therefore,  though  I  cease  not  to  mourn  with  a 
sorrow  as  intense,  with  a  love  like  unto  David's  when  he 
mourned  for  Jonathan,  I  learned  to  be  thankful  in  the  thought 
that  those  who  "were  pleasant  in  their  lives  and  in  death  were 
not  divided,"  had  tasted  less  of  earth's  weariness  than  others, 
had  been  soiled  less  by  earth's  sins,  and  absorbed  less  by  earth's 
joys,  and  are  now  fulfilling  together  the  perfection  of  that  bliss 
of  which  their  life  here  was  but  a  type  ! 

As  the  captain  ceased  speaking,  the  sun  dipped  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  a  slight  breeze  fanned  our  faces. 

"  Take  a  reef  in,  Mat,"  cried  Grant,  u  we  shall  go  before  the 
wind,  and  get  in  in  no  time." 

The  yacht  cut  through  the  blue  waters  and  we  were  silent. 
Then  someone  spoke,  "  Your  story  is  not  ended,  Grant ;  what 
became  of  Frances  ?" 

"  Miss  Hilton  returned  to  Rome,  and  some  yean  afterwards 
married  a  rising  young  English  artist.  They  iiave  promised, 
whenever  they  are  rich,  to  keep  a  yacht,  and  that  I  shall  be 
their  captain.    So  I  just  take  any  odd  jobs  in  the_  meantime  to 
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keep  my  hand  in.  Besides  the  sea  is  mine,  and  all  I  most  love 
lies  beneath  its  waters.  Its  waves  keep  my  treasures  safely  for 
me  ;  its  waves  shall  rock  me  to  sleep  till  that  morning  dawns 
when  i  there  shall  be  no  more  sea.' " 

The  keel  of  our  yacht  grated  on  the  beach,  we  had  reached 
the  quaint  landing-place,  and  Grant  jumped  ashore  to  help  us 
land.  We  looked  at  him  as  he  stood  bare-headed,  his  stern 
dark  face  softened  by  tender  recollections ;  and  recalling  the 
devotion  he  had  felt,  the  love  he  had  seen  an  I  known,  we 
wondered  no  more  at  the  half  poetical,  wholly  pathetic  manner 
in  which  this  weather-beaten  sailor,  this  self-educated  Scotch- 
man, this  most  faithful  of  servants,  most  true  of  friends,  most 
noble  of  lovers,  had  told  us 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FLANNELS  AND  TWEEDS. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  making  haste  to  be  rich  men  of 
capital  in  Wales  do  not  turn  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  expression,  may  be  termed  local 
industries.  Minerals  and  mineral  shipment  are  never-tiring 
sources  of  interest  to  them,  and  they  are  not  deterred  from 
spending  their  substance  by  the  depression  which  not 
unfrequently  hovers  like  a  grim  shadow  over  these  well-known 
branches  of  commerce.  There  are  towns  in  Wales  where 
business  men  are  to  be  found  willing  to  exhaust  their  banking 
accounts  and  their  energies  at  the  same  time  in  fostering  local 
manufactures,  but  with  few  exceptions  such  places  are  little 
known  beyond  their  own  borders.  One  of  the  exceptional  cases 
is  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire.  There  for  many  years  a 
thriving  trade  has  been  done  in  the  manufacture  of  Welsh 
flannels  and  woollen  goods,  and  so  celebrated  has  become  the 
make  that  their  fame  has  reached  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Wrho  has  not  heard  of  the  fineness  of  the  texture  and 
the  durability  of  Welsh  flannels  ?  And  now  the  cloth  which  is 
being  largely  turned  out  in  the  same  locality  is  attaining  a 
reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  other  production  of  the 
looms.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  the  information  I  have 
gathered  by  a  visit  to  several  of  the  most  important  establish- 
ments in  the  quaint  old-time  Montgomeryshire  borough,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  those  who  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  there,  as  to  point  out  that  if  one  Welsh  town  can  thrive 
on  its  inherent  productions,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
others  should  not  do  the  same.  I  think  too  much  time  and 
thought  and  money  are  devoted  to  the  mineral  traffic  which 
has  been  so  largely  developed  in  the  Principality.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  aptness  and  force  of  the  advice  not  to  keep 
all  one's  eggs  in  a  single  basket,  and  if  the  Welsh  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  are  wise  in  their  generation  they  will  see  the 
necessity  of  developing  every  available  source  of  prosperity 
they  find  in  their  way. 

The  journey  from  Cardiff  to  Newtown  is  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able one  for  those  who  \ia\e  e^ea  iot  "«\u&  i&  striking  in  nature* 
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From  Merthyr  right  into  the  heart  of  Mid  Wales  and  beyond 
it  a  succession  of  glorious  panoramas  is  encountered ;  and  I 
have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that,  even  viewed  from  the 
windows  of  a  tearing,,  rattling  railway  coach,  the  journey  is 
worth  the  taking  for  its  rare  picturesqueness  and  variety.  At 
■every  turn  as  one  is  borne  up  the  lovely  valley  there  is  some 
thing  to  attract  and  enthral.  This  was  especially  the  case 
when  I  went  the  route  in  the  splendid  second  summer  which 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  experience  in  the  month  of 
September,  when  we  usually  expect  to  find  around  us  ample 
signs  of  the  coming  dreariness.  It  is  true  I  saw  among  the 
still  luxuriant  foliage  great  splots  of  amber  amid  the  green, 
which  speak  to  us  as  plainly  of  the  closing  year  as  the  streaks 
of  grey  in  the  beards  of  those  who  are  advancing  towards  "the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  a  change  we  may  affect  to  view  lightly, 
but  the  contemplation  of  which  in  our  serious  moments  stirs 
the  very  depths  of  our  nature.  In  the  county  of  Brecon  there 
is  plenty  to  give  us  pause.  On  one  side,  towering  far  above 
the  thickly  wooded  and  well  watered  plain,  loom  the  famous 
Black  Mountains,  while  on  the  other  are  piled,  "  Pelion  on 
Ossa"  like,  the  hundred  summits  of  the  Brecon  Beacons, 
green-sided  and  swarthy,  and  in  this  fall-time  displaying  around 
their  heads  a  lovely  aureole,  in  colour  like  the  bloom  of  a 
ripened  plum.  But  what  came  I  out  for  to  see  ?  Not  to 
describe  the  beautiful  picture  that  nature  presents  to  the 
fortunate  dwellers  in  these  parts,  but  to  tell  of  the  progress  of 
man's  industry,  especially  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
flannel  and  cloth. 

Before  I  proceed  to  do  so,  give  me  brief  space  to  say  a  few 
words  of  "  The  busy  Leeds  of  Wales,"  as  Newtown  has  been 
dubbed.  There  is,  if  I  may  judge  by  what  is  recorded  of  the 
thriving  little  town,  which  nestles  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  lofty 
-eminences,  little  of  historic  interest  in  its  past.  It  has  always 
been  noted  as  a  place  in  which  the  community  emulate  the 
practice  of  the  bill-sticker  of  old,  who  was  wont  to  inform  the 
world  that  he  "  sticks  to  business  like  a  brick,  'cause  business 
sticks  to  me,  sir."  There  is  the  hall  which  was  once  the  seat 
of  the  Pryses,  and  the  author  of  the  Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales 
quotes  a  curious  story  of  Sir  John  Pryse,  the  last  possessor  of 
that  name,  which  is  worth  repeating  here.  He  had  been 
married  twice,  and  twice  became  a  widower.  When  the  third 
spouse  was  brought  to  the  bridal  chamber,  she  perceived  the 
•embalmed  bodies  of  her  predecessors  in  the  worthy  baronet's 
affections,  but  she  refused  to  supply  their  places  before  they 
^rere  decently  buried.  If  the  incident  is  true,  I,  for  one,  am 
not  surprised  at  the  aversion  Lady  Pryse  Number  Three 
•displayed  to  sharing  her  room  with  the  inanimate  bodies  of  tax 
husband's  former  wives.    Indeed,  I  quite  admire  \iet  ta&te\ 
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One  of  the  most  notable  buildings  in  the  town  is  the  New 
Church,  a  sketch  of  which  is  given  below,  as  is  also  another  of 
the  Old  Church,  which  is  now  a  hoary  ruin,  etanding  on  the 
banks   of  the  Severn. 


Centuries  ago  the  head-quarters  of  the  flannel  trade  was 
Shrewsbury,  but  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
the  commodity  into  Wales,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
roads  and   the   dangers    from    highwaymen,   that    Welshmen 


determined  to  try  their  own  hands  at  manufacturing  an  article  so 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  body.  I  believe  Oswestry  was 
the  first  to  start  the  trade  in  flannels  and  friezes.  In  1565  the 
Shrewsbury  drapers  sought  to  compel  all  dealers  to  come  to 
their  market,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  purpose,  but  the  monopoly  does  not  seem  to 
have  attained  the  end  desired.  Air.  Pryce  Jones — a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  a  power  at  "SenVnni— te\\»  na  that  (    ■"*"-- 
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does  not  point  to  any  very  large  amount  of  honesty  on  the  part 
of  the  Shrewsbury  dealer,  or  penetration  on  that  of  the  Welsh 
wearer,  for  the  fact  has  been  handed  down  to  us  that  "  a  drum, 
revolving  on  an  axle,  was  used  for  measuring  the  flannels.  This 
drum,  exactly  a  yard  in  circumference,  was  turned  by  a  handle, 
and  each  revolution  of  the  handle  was  counted  as  a  yard,  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  gradual  increase  in  the  diameter 
of  the  drum  by  the  successive  folds  of  the  article  measured 
thereon."  The  trade  died  out  of  Shrewsbury  with  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  and  the  dealers  commenced  going  to 
Welshpool  every  alternate  Monday  to  buy  goods,  eight  hundred 
thousand  yards  of  flannel  per  annum  being  thus  purchased. 
In  1818  the  Pool  market  day  was  changed  from  Monday  to 
Thursday,  but  by  this  time  improved  communication  afforded 
Newtown  an  opportunity  for  securing  within  its  border  a  good 
slice,  if  not  a  monopoly,  of  the  trade.  Hark  to  what  the  local 
laureate  sings : — 


To  Newtown  mart  the  fleece  is  brought  to  sale, 

And  dow  begins  the  burden  of  my  tale  : 

The  htnp  bad  slept  when  commerce  bless'd  the'vsles, 

And  Newtown  rose  the  busy  Leeds  of  Wales. 

Where  cattle  fed,  and  meadows  once  were  green. 

Wide  street"  are  form'd  and  sworma  of  people  »j.-ii, 

Industrious  artists,  seeming  all  to  thrive, 

All  useful  bees  in  the  commercial  hive  ; 

Each  in  h  is  station  useful  as  the  great, 

Who  troubl'd  guide  the  gilded  wheels  of  state. 

Oft  with  their  wares  the  freighted  vessel  sails, 

And  brings  Columbia's  wealth  to  peaceful  Wales. 

So  much  for  Newtown,  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  in  which 
(Broad  Street)  a  representation  is  here  given. 


Let  me  now  say  something  of  its  flannel  mills,  of  which 
there  are  a  large  number.  The  majority  of  them,  to  be  sure, 
ate  small  ones,  in  which  hand  loom  weavers  work  on  their 
own  account ;  but  there  are  others  in  which  tte  \wM.t  n»w3Eta.«r] 
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devised  by  mechanical  skill  is  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  power  looms  and  steam  engines  were 
unknown  in  the  place;  now  their  busy  throbbing  and  whirling 
can  be  heard  within  its  precincts  from  "  morn  till  dewy  eve.'' 
A  great  impetus  in  this  direction  was  given  to  the  staple  trade 
by  the  late  Air.  J.  H.  Jones  (Jones,  Evans,  and  Co.),  who  may 
be  said  to  be  the  father  of  power  loom  weaving  in  this  particu- 
lar neighbourhood.  He  introduced  a  make  of  tweeds,  shawls, 
and  shirtings  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  have  a  world- 
wide reputation.  I  can  illustrate  this  by  the  declaration  that  the 
mill  of  which  he  was  the  founder  cannot  make  these  product  * 
fast  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  retail  dealers,  to  whom  they 
are  alone  supplied.  Various  kinds  of  wool  are  used  in  the  factory, 
but  the  specialty  is  the  Welsh  mountain  wool,  which  is  les* 
shrinkable,  and  therefore  more  valuable  for  wearing  purposes, 
than  any  which  can  be  procured  elsewhere. 

As  all  the  larger  mills  are  engaged  in  producing  flannels  and 
tweeds  in  much  the  same  fashion,  I  propose  to  select  one  for 
a  visit,  and  I   shall  do  my  best  to   make  the  geueral   readt-r 


understand  the  procr ss  by  which  the  fleece  from  a  sheep's  back 
is  converted  into  the  flannel  singlet  he  wears  next  his  skin, 
and  the  garment  which  covers  his  outer  man.  The  typical 
mill,  then,  shall  be  that  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Evans,  and  Co^  one  of 
the  oldest,  largest,  and  best  equipped  in  Newtown.  It  is  known 
as  the  Kimric  Mills,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  . 
of  the  Severn. 
The  above  illustration  TtiW  gv\-e  some  notion  of  the  extent 
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of  the  establishment,  and  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  manufactories  which  flourish  hereabouts,  and  which 
provide  the  means  of  sustaining  nature,  with,  I  trust,  now  and 
then,  a  80up$on  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  for  thousands 
of  its  people.     By  your  leave,  then,  we  will  enter  first  of  all 
into  the  office,  en  route  for  the  works.     And  let  us,  if  you 
please,  begin  at  the  beginning.     I  pray  you  hold  your  noses 
if  they  are  at  all  sensitive,  for  sheep  skins  in  preparation  for 
commercial  purposes  are  not  as  savoury  as   violets  or  sweet- 
briar.     This  large  apartment  is  the  wool  sorting  warehouse. 
Here  in  high  piles  are  to    be    encountered   wools   of   every 
description.     There  is  the  wiry  and  durable  Welsh  article,  the 
article  as  it  is  produced  in  England,  especially  in  Leicestershire, 
and    the    finer    sort  of  thing    from    Port   Phillip,  Australia. 
Led  by  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  the  genial  Mr.  D. 
Emlyn  Evans,  one  of  the  firm,  whose  name  is  as  familiar  in  the 
mouth  as  a  household  word  throughout  the  Principality,  I  am 
now  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of    wool-washing.      This  is 
done  by  a  machine  which  consists  of  a  series  of  rakes  revolving  in 
a  tank  of  water  or  some  more  potent  liquid.     As  the  wool  is 
washed  it  is  passed  out  of  the  tank  through  a  series  of  rollers, 
and  emerges  cleansed,  but  I  hardly  like  to  say,  oh  I  Emlyn 
Evans,  purified,  and  permeated  with  a  refreshing  aroma.     Thus 
prepared,  the  raw  material  is  taken  to  the  dye-house  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribulation  of  the  vats,  from  which  it  comes  out 
in  various  shades  according  to  the  requirements    of  the  estab  • 
lishment. 

The  drying-room,  which  is  next  reached,  is  not,  as  one  might 
be  led  to  imagine,  a  place  in  which  heat  is  generated.  The 
drying  is  done  by  blasts  of  cold  air  which  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  material,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
moisture  from  it,  but  also  to  exterminate  any  dirt  or  grit  which 
may  be  remaining.  The  wool  is  now  ready  for  the  rough 
carding-room,  and  there  it  is  taken.  The  object  here  is  to 
break  up  the  cleansed  and  dyed  locks  by  aid  of  what  is  termed 
u  the  devil."  I  do  not  introduce  the  term  to  give  a  dash  of 
profanity  to  this  article,  but  because  it  is  used  to  describe 
the  apparatus  which  rends  the  wool  to  pieces,  and  prepares  it 
for  the  carding,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  vat  lined 
with  spikes  which  meet  at  every  turn  of  the  machine,  and 
effectually  separate  the  wool  into  rough  threads.  In  this  pro- 
cess you  begin  to  discover  that  the  sheep's  covering  is  getting 
on  its  way  towards  the  material  for  clothing  the  lords,  and 
ladies  too,  of  creation.  It  now  looks  like  the  long  shreds 
of  that  worsted  with  which  the  careful  housewife  does  such 
wonders  in  her  treatment  of  old  stockings. 

We  come  now  to  the  spinning-room,  where  the  rough 
threads  are  converted  into  yarn  by  means  o?  %\favt&&^  tdS&»* 
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and  from  hence  we  reach  the  looms,  where  the  yarn  is  meta- 
morphosed into  flannels  and  tweeds.  What  a  noise  and 
splutter  these  mules  make  to  be  sure,  and  yet  how  close  and 
neat  and  deftly  they  weave  the  fine  threads  together,  and 
make  the  knitted  material  which  is  stretched  out  at  the  other 
end  of  the  machine  in  the  finest  cloth  and  flannel.  There 
are  hand  looms  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Each 
one  of  these  requires  the  attention  of  a  weaver ;  whereas 
several  power  looms,  propelled  by  steam,  can  be  overlooked  by 
a  single  hand.  The  employes  are  mostly  girls,  and  I  note  with 
satisfaction  that  the  calling  in  which  they  are  engaged  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  their  constitutions, 
for,  old  and  young,  they  are  as  plump  and  comely  as  any  you 
could  wish  to  see.  It  was  not,  I  presume,  for  this  reason  that 
my  conductor  hurried  me  out  of  the  apartment.  I  put  it  down 
to  his  own  nerves,  for  he  is,  as  most  of  us  know,  very  sensitive 
of  ear,  and  his  brain,  capacious  as  it  is,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the 
babel  of  sounds  produced  by  the  impetuous  clicking  and 
strivings  of  sixty  power  looms  in  full  swing.  In  order  to 
indicate  the  march  of  improvement  in  this  kind  of  manufac- 
ture, I  will  here  remark  that  one  of  these  power-looms  is 
capable  of  producing  three  times  as  much  tweed  or  flannel  as 
can  be  turned  out  by  the  old-fashioned,  but  not  yet  superseded, 
hand-loom,  which,  bless  it,  has  fulfilled  such  a  useful  mission 
in  its  day  and  generation.  The  material  which  has  been 
turned  out  by  the  always  busy  looms  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  a  marketable  article  yet.  It  has  yet  to  be  submitted  to  a 
course  of  Fuller's  earth  and  soap  to  get  rid  of  the  grease 
which  has  been  used  upon  the  wool  preparatory  to  its  going  to 
the — I  mean  to  say,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  —No !  this  will  never  do !  So  I  will  say  before  it  is  put 
into  "  the  devil."    That's  better. 

The  drying-room  is  now  reached,  where  the  cloth  and  flannel 
are  pressed  and  dried  by  means  of  steam  plates,  from  which 
comes  out  the  finished  commercial  article,  as  the  public 
know  it,  ready  to  go  into  stock.  I  should  mention,  before 
leaving  this  department,  that  a  special  manufacture  at  this  as  at 
other  mills  in  Newtown  are  wool  shawls,  which  I  warrant  me 
are  grateful  to  many  shoulders  when  the  weather  has  rendered 
their  use  a  necessity.  They  are,  to  adopt  a  common  expression, 
as  "  thick  as  boards,"  and  their  wear,  I  am  assured,  is  "  ever- 
lasting." The  stuff  is  now  taken  to  the  packing-room,  where 
it  is  neatly  packed  up  ready  to  be  sent  away  to  &U  parts  of  the 
world.  I  now  bid  adieu-  this  is  figurative,  mind  you,  for  did  I 
not  spend  an  evening  with  him,  when  there  was  an  abundance 
of  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  and  something 
else — to  my  friend  who  represents  the  firm  of  Evans  and 
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Company,  having  seen  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  enterprise 
of  Welsh  people,  and  the  success  which  follows  a  resolute 
putting  of  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said  before,  other  manufactories  in  the 
place,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  that  of  the  Cambrian, 
which  is  here  sketched. 


There  is  also  an  establishment  situated  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Railway  Station,  about  which  I  must  offer  a  word,  because 
it  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  is  unlike,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of 
its  business  is  concerned,  any  other  I  remember  to  have  seen 
previously.  It  is  the  Royal  Welsh  Warehouse,  which  has  grown 
up  under  the  thoughtful  and  energetic  hands  of  its  founder  and 
proprietor,  Mr.  Pryce  Jones,  who  is,  I  should  report,  also 
engaged  in  the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  By  the  courtesy  of 
this  gentleman  I  had  a  rapid  "  run  through  "  the  building  and 
was  surprised  at  everything  I  saw.  This  establishment  was 
opened  at  the  latter  end  of  1 879,  and  I  would  add  that  its  style 
is  Italian,  that  it  is  of  red  brick,  that  the  cornices,  strings,  sills, 
architraves,  and  all  other  moulded  work  are  polished  Mi  n  era 
stone,  and  that  the  columns  supporting  the  entablature  of  .the 
entrance  portico  are  of  polished  red  granite— a  very  handsome 
building  altogether.  There  are  four  storeys,  the  area  of  the 
floors  being  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty-three  feet  wide,  and 
each  having  a  height  of  seventeen  feet. 

The  basement  is  used  for  [jacking  and  unpacking  all  goods 
outwards  and  inwards,  and  storing  a  specialty  in  horse 
cloths,  fancy  cloths,  &c.,  while  on  the  first  floor  will  be  found 
the  offices,  which  are  replete  with  comfort  and  rich  in  their 
furniture  and  fittings.  The  great  portion  of  the  space,  however,  is 
devoted  to  the  storing  of  flannels,  tweeds,  &c,  which  are  piled 
almost  to  the  ceiling  in  regular  order,  and  give  one  the  impres- 
sion that  much  capital  is  needed  to  keep  a  stock  like  this. 
The  second  floor  is  full  of  shawls,  dress  pieces,  and  muslin 
curtains,  made  from  patterns  prepared  upon  the  premises ; 
while  on  the  second  floor  are  a  large  assortment  of  Welsh.  «osi 
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other  tweed*,  linens,  bed-ticks,  &e.  The  fourth  floor  is 
stocked  with  nn  abundance  of  ready-made  clothing,  and  the 
attic  is  set  apart  as  u  pat  tern  -room.  Everything  is  in  the  most 
costly  style,  and  us  I  contemplate  the  substantial  block  and  its 
varied   contents,  I   am  constrained   to  wonder  where  the  trade 


comes  from  to  keep  such  a  gigantic  place  going.  The  above 
picture  represents  the  elevation  of  this  compact  building.  The 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Pryee  Jones's  business  is  this :  it  is  done 
principally  by  a  system  of  sample  parcels.  Samples  of  every 
material  are  done  up  in  an  envelope,  and  posted  to  private 
individuals  all  over  the  country.  The  price  is  attached  to  each 
article,  and  an  order  is  solicited.  In  this  way  Mr.  Jones  may 
be  said  to  number  his  customers  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  He  receives,  I  am  credibly  informed,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  orders  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

AP   trlVILYM. 


LITERARY  AND  ART  NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH,  *«.. 


Professor  John  Rhys,  writing  the  Academy  of  September 
13th,  states  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Allen,  Vicar  of 
Shirburn,  he  and  Mr.  Phillimore,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  went  one  day  last  month 
to  have  a  look  at  the  Macclesfield  library  at  Shirburn  Castle. 
They  spent  most  of  the  day  examining  the  collection  of  Welsh 
MSS.  there,  which  is  a  most  important  one  ;  but  they  were  also 
shown  some  Basque  volumes,  the  existence  of  which  is  not 
generally  known  to  Basque  scholars.  While  his  friend  went  on 
making  notes  of  the  Welsh  treasures,  Professor  Rhys  made 
some  hurried  ones  of  the  Basque  books,  and  communicated  them 
afterwards  to  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte.  ''According  to  the 
notes  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  Catalogue,"  the  writer  observes 
in  conclusion,  "  some  of  these  Basque  MSS.  were  lent  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Greatheed  in  1807,  who  published  some  remarks  on 
them  in  the  Arckceologui,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  consult.  Mr.  Edwards  tries  to  trace  the  Basque 
treasures  to  the  possession  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Mr. 
W.  Jones  (the  father  of  Sir  William  Jones),  Dr.  Edward  Browne, 
Kd.  Llwyd,  and  Moses  Williams,  the  collector  of  the  Welsh  MSS. 
at  Shirburn,  who  died  in  1742.  A  propos  of  the  last-mentioned 
Welshman,  I  may  add  that  the  small  leaves  containing  Welsh 
things  apparently  in  his  handwriting  will  be  found  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  volume  of  the  dictionary." 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  a  monument  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams,  known  as  "  Williams  of  Wern,"  was  performed  on 
Tuesday,  September  16th,  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  late  of  King's 
Mills,  Wrexham.  The  monument,  which  is  of  granite,  cost 
one  hundred  and  seven  pounds  three  shillings  and  threepence, 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Owen,  Wrexham. 

CornhiU  for  October  contains  an  entertaining  article  entitled 
"  A  Glimpse  of  Wales  a  Hundred  Years  Ago."  The  writer  has 
l>een  fortunate  enough  to  drop  across  a  manuscript  journal, 
which  he  states  to  have  been  compiled  by  a  certain  English 
gentlewoman  who  in  1770  lived  near  Dolgelley,  and  who  after- 
wards became  housekeeper  to  the  Vaughans  of  Hengwrt  and 
Nannau.  The  copious  extracts  contained  in  the  article  give 
a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  Merionethshire  at  that  period.  Duns, 
debts,  and  sheriff's  officers  occupy  by  far  thfe  mo&  cmsvtetsS&fe 
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portion  of  the  foreground,  and  the  melancholy  picture  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  wonder  how  the  old  Welsh  squires 
managed  to  get  rid  of  their  estates.  It  is  delightful,  however, 
to  find  that  in  this  particular  case  Providence  and  a  clever 
barrister  took  greater  care  of  Mr.  Vaughan  than  he  did  of 
himself,  and  the  old  housekeeper's  diary  closes  amidst  bonfires 
and  the  pealing  of  bells  at  the  "  old  squire's "  return  to  his 
own. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilkins's  Histoiy  of  the  Literature  of  Wales 
from  the  year  1300  to  the  year  1650  has  just  been  issued  to 
the  subscribers.  It  is  a  large,  handsomely  printed  volume  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  on  toned  paper,  and  has  received 
very  high  praise  in  the  daily  press  from  no  less  competent  a 
critic  than  the  Rector  of  Merthyr.  The  demand  for  the  work 
has  been  so  large  that  the  author  is  busy  preparing  a  second 
edition.  He  is  to  be  very  heartily  congratulated  on  his 
success. 

Some  months  ago  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  North,  F.S.A.,  sent 
to  the  press  an  interesting  communication  about  a  Roman 
stone  that  had  been  discovered  near  Llanfairfechan,  on  the  estate 
of  Major  Piatt.  In  the  current  number  of  Montgomeryshire 
Collections  a  representation  of  this  stone  is  given,  and  a  pro- 
test concerning  it.  The  owner  of  the  property,  it  seems,  has 
handed  it  over  to  the  British  Museum,  where,  very  justly  say 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Powys-land  Club,  u  It  will  be  con- 
signed to  the  Catacombs !"  The  suggestion  is  that  it  should 
rather  find  its  place  in  the  Museum  of  the  new  University  at 
Bangor,  and  that  "an  urgent  appeal  should  be  made  to 
Government"  to  restore  it  "to  the  district"  where  it  has 
existed  for  sixteen  centuries. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  asks  why  there  should  not  be  an 
Irish  Eisteddfod,  and  makes  an  ill-natured  comparison  between 
Wales  and  Ireland  which  looks  as  if  prompted  by  something 
like  jealousy.  "  Wales  is  not  much  bigger  than  an  Irish 
province  ;  the  language  of  Wrales  is  confessedly  only  an  inferior 
Irish ;  the  native  literature  of  Wales  is  scantier  and  poorer 
than  that  of  Ireland."  As  the  Oswestry  Advertiser  perti- 
nently remarks,  "  There  is,  at  any  rate,  this  difference,  that  the 
people  of  Wales  fondly  cherish  their  native  tongue,  while  the 
Erse  language  appears  to  be  fast  dying  out." 

At  a  musical  festival  for  the  district  of  Aberavon  recently 
held  at  Duffryn  Chapel,  Taibach,  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  Mus.  Bac,  who 
conducted,  referring  to  what  he  called  the  humiliating  defeats 
sustained  by  South  Wales  choirs  at  the  recent  contest,  said : 
Were  they  inferior  in  musical  talent  to  their  countxymen  in  the 
North  ?  He  ventured  to  think  such  was  not  the  case.  He  attri- 
buted the  absolute  want  of  progress  in  South  Wales  choral  singing 
for  a  number  .of  years  past  m  &  gre&t  measure  to  tine 
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in  which  petty  eisteddfodau  were  originated  in  public-houses 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals.  The  system  was  rotten, 
and  unworthy  of  their  support.  The  subjects  of  competition 
•were  chosen  from  a  stock-in-trade  of  about  half-a-dozen 
•choruses,  which  had  been  sung  at  almost  every  eisteddfod  for 
the  past  ten  years.  Like  a  merry-go-round,  these  eisteddfodau 
kept  going  round,  year  after  year,  in  the  same  well-worn  groove, 
■until,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
df  anyone  wished  to  hear  a  new  anthem  sung,  they  must 
.attend,  not  an  eisteddfod,  but  a  musical  festival  such  as  they 
were  holding  that  day.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  quite 
unworthy  of  their  musical  abilities,  and  he  earnestly  appealed 
to  them  to  use  every  endeavour  to  raise  the  status  of  choral 
singing  in  South  Wales. 

Mrs.  Symes,  of  Gorphwysfa,  Bangor,  who  lately  presented 
Bangor  Cathedral  with  a  reredos  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
the  late  Colonel  Holt,  has  offered  to  erect  a  screen  in  the 
chancel  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Edwards,  a  biographical 
sketch  of  whom  appears  in  another  part  of  the  present  number 
of  the  National  Magazine.  The  screen  is  to  be  from  designs 
made  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  when  the  cathedral  was  restored  a 
few  years  ago. 


w 


>    • 
t 


fiottti  an)  Queried. 
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Iolo  Mor<;a\w<;  axi»  the  Battle  of  St.  Kazan's. — The  publication  in  the 
Western  Mail  of  our  Monmouth  contributor  "(2.  's  "  "Note"  (vi. — 186),  on  Iolo's- 
statement  with  reference  to  the  battle  aljove  named,  has  elicited  Home  interesting. 
corre»(>ondence  which  it  would  t>e  a  pity  for  the  readers  of  the  National  Magazine 
to  lose  Lord  Abeitlarc,  who  was  the  first  t(»  take  up  the  subject,  wrote  as- 
followH  : — 

"  The  verification  of  old  traditions  in  always  interesting,  sometimes  important, 
Such  in  the  queHtion  discussed  in  your  pa(>er  of  yesterday,  whether  Edward 
Williams  ('  Iolo  Morganwg  ')  had  stated,  and  truly  stated,  that  he  had  converged 
with  several  pei-Hons  living  in  1764  who  remembered  the  Battle  of  St.  Pagan** 
(fought  on  May  8th,  164S).  That  he  made  some  such  assertion  I  have  no  doubt. 
My  father  has  often  told  me  that  in  his  youth  he  frequently  met  Edward 
Williams  rambling  about  the  country,  leaning  on  a  long  staff  as  hi^h  as  himself,, 
and  that  on  one  of  these  occasions  '  lolo '  told  him  that  he  had  talked  with  an 
old  woman  who,  from  the  Hill  of  Caerau,  had  seen  Cromwell's  troojw  (under 
Colonel  Horton)  marching  to  St.  Fagan's  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  He  said 
nothing  about  the  *  Ely  running  red  with  blood,'  nor  about  the  battle  having 
l»een  witnessed  'by  several  other  persons'  with  whom  he  had  conversed.  My  father  V 
recollection  of  the  story  is,  therefore,  the  less  incredible  of  the  two.  But  will 
it  bear  the  test  of  critical  examination?  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  accurate 
record  of  the  date  of  the  conversation,  and  mu*t  proceed  upon  probable  assump- 
tions. My  father  wax  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  this  conversation — say  eighteen 
yearn  of  age — which  would  fix  its  date  at  1802.  Edward  Williams  was  then  an 
old  man — say  seventy-five— which  would  make  the  year  of  his  birth  1727.  (This- 
date  can,  1  suppose,  lx*  verified.)  Supposing  him  to  have  been  eighteen  years- 
old  when  the  old  woman  told  him  the  story,  this  would  have  been  in  1745,  or 
ninety-seven  years  after  the  battle.  But,  in  order  to  remember  the  event, 
we  must  credit  the  woman  with  being  five  years  of  age  when  she  saw  the 
memorable  march.  If  so,  she  must  have  been  one  hundred  and  two  years  old 
when  she  talked  with  '  Iolo/  This,  although  improbable,  is  not  impossible. 
Again,  supposing  her  story  to  have  been  told  to  '  Iolo '  when  he  was  fifteen,  and 
hi*  to  my  father  when  my  father  was  fifteen,  that  would  reduce  her  age  to  ninety- 
six,  and  bo  further  lessen  the  improbability  of  tho  communication.  There  is  a 
curious,  and  apparently  well-attested,  story  told  by  Sir  W.  Temple  (Eaaif  on  Health 
ami  bong  Life,  vol.  hi.,  p.  276  of  Work*),  on  the  authority  of  the  Karl  of 
Leicester,  of  an  old  woman  who,  some  weeks  after  the  death  of  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales  (1612),  said  that  she  remembered  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur  (1502). 
Lord  Leicester  seems  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  troth  of  her 
story,  of  which  he  was  satisfied.  This  would  have  made  hia  informant  at  least 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  of  age." 

To  this,  a  correspondent  signing  himself  "  Black  Letter  Folio,"  immediately 
sent  the  following  reply  : — 

"  I  was  extremely  pleased  with  Lord  Aberdare's  interesting  letter  on  the  above- 
subject  in  your  issue  of  Friday.    If  his  lordship  remembers,  the  dispute  with 
regard  to  *  Iolo's '  memory  arose  from  a  passage  in  one  of  '  lob's '  own  writings, 
reproduced  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Red  Dragon.    To  *  Iolo's  *  Aidnm  to  ttr 
Inhabitant*  of  Waltt,  wherein  tnete  \»  *  vara*  ut  Vwo  vdasJng  to  the  Battle  of  8t» 
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Fagan's,  fought,  as  Lord  Aberdare  says,  on  May  8th,  1648,  there  is  a  note,  of 
which  it  is  most  important  you  should  reproduce  all  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
point  now  at  issue.     Here  it  is  : — 

'There  was  living  in  Glamorgan,  about  thirty  years  ago,  several  old 
1  people  that  remembered  the  Battle  of  St.  Pagans.  One  of  them  assured  me 
'  that  the  River  Ely  was  actually  reddened  by  human  blood.' 

"  'IoloV  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Pastoral,  in  which  this  note  appears,  were  published 
in  1794,  so  that  the  author's  'thirty  years  ago  '  would  take  us  back  to  1764.  The 
question  then  comes  to  this  :-— Could  there  be  anyone  alive  in  1764  who  remem- 
bered the  Battle  of  St.  Fagan's  fought  in  1648,  or  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
previously  ?  Putting  down  the  age  of  one  of  the  •  old  people '  referred  to  at  no 
more  than  five  years  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  he  or  she  would  have  been  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  years  old  when  the  conversation  took  place  with  '  Iolo." 
Kven  discarding  the  notions  of  Mr.  Thorns  with  regard  to  centenarians, 
it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  this  is  altogether  an  impossible  age  to  have  been 
attained,  and  especially  by  '  several '  people,  as  '  Iolo '  would  have  us  believe. 
What  is  more  probable  is  that '  Iolo '  spoke  to  someone  who  had  spoken  to  some- 
one else,  who,  as  Lord  Aberdare  puts  it,  '  had  seen  Cromwell's  troops,  under 
Colonel  Horton,  marching  to  St.  Fagan's  on  the  da}*  of  battle,'  and  that  in 
afterwards  narrating  the  incident  he  left  out  one  of  the  connecting  links. 

■*'  One  other  point  in  Lord  Aberdare's  letter  I  should  like  you  to  permit  me  to 
make  reference  to,  and  that  is  the  bard's  own  age.  Lord  Aberdare  gives  the  year 
of  '  Iolo's  '  birth  as  1727.  Williams,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Welshmen,  gives  it  as  1745,  but  according  to  the  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  at 
Flemingstone,  transcribed  by  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  of  Merthyr,  in  a 
biographical  notice  of  him  appearing  in  the  Red  Dragon,  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  '  the  stone 
mason,  bard,  and  antiquary/  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  '  born  at  Peron,  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Lancarvan,  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  a.d.  1746/  which 
is  more  circumstantial,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  more  correct." 

His  Lordship  deeming  this  conclusive  of  the  point  at  issue,  then  wrote  : — 

"  The  lotter  of  your  correspondent,  '  Black  Letter  Folio/  has,  by  giving  the  date 
of  Edward  Williams's  birth,  conclusively  demolished  the  value  of  his  traditionary 
evidence  about  the  Battle  of  St.  Fagan's.  That  battle  was  fought  in  1648. 
Edward  Williams,  it  appears,  was  born  either  in  1745  or  1746  ;  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old  when  he  received,  in  1764,  the  alleged* 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  battle,  while  his  informant  must  have  been,  as  your 
correspondent  shows,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years — between  1764  and 
1794 — '  Iolo'  had  forgotten  the  exact  terms  of  the  story  told  him,  which,  doubt- 
less, were  that  his  informant  had  heard  from  eye-witnesses  the  facts  which  he 
attributes  to  their  personal  observations,  thus  skipping  over  a  generation.  Such 
stories,  like  most  of  those  bordering  on  the  region  of  the  marvellous,  are  far  too 
readily  accepted,  and  need  that  careful  sifting  which  has  disposed  of  this  long- 
accepted  tradition  of  the  Battle  of  St.  Fagan's.  The  critical  faculty  is  much 
more  on  the  alert  now  than  in  the  last  century,  although  picturesque  myths  have 
still  a  wonderful  vitality,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  recent  resurrection  of  the 
fable  of  the  '  Massacre  of  the  Bards  '  by  Edward  I.,  which  Stephens  had  demon- 
strated, thirty-five  years  ago,  to  have  no  better  foundation  than  a  loose  statement 
in  a  History  of  Wales  written  in  the  timo  of  James  II.,  exactly  four  hundred 
veara  after  the  alleged  event,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  never,  in 
Welsh  history,  had  bards  been  more  numerous  nor  more  productive  than  in  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  their  annihilation.  A  good  history  of  Wales,  written 
by  one  having  imagination  to  realise  the  past,  but  courage  and  discernment  in 
discarding  fictions,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature." 

Cardiff.  Collaboratkuk. 

*  # 
* 

Edward  I.  and  His  Supposed  Massacre  ok  the  Welsh  Bards. — I'nder 
this  heading  Mr.  W.  T.  Lynn  contributes  to  Notts  and  Queries  some  remarks 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  own 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  sifting  of  questions  of  Welsh  history  and 
tradition.     Mr.  Lynn  writes  : — 

"It  being  this  year  just  six  centuries  since  the    &m\fcxa\\oTi  oi  \*ti\«&  Vj 
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Edward  I.,  perhaps  a  few  words  may  be  interesting  on  the  fable  which  so  Ion*; 
obtained  currency  through   its  adoption  by  Carte  and  Hume,   viz.,  the  supposed 
massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards,  on  which  (tray  founded  his  beautiful  and  well- 
.  known  lyric  commencing — 

'  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king  !' 

Doubtless,  as  Sharon  Turner  well  remarks,  'vindictive  tradition  '  was  the  original 
source  of  the  story;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  put  into  writing 
until  it  appeared  in  the  History  of  the  (hrydir  Family,  by  Sir  John  Wynn  (the  fir-t 
baronet  of  that  name,  who  was  lx>rn  in  1553),  which  is  given  both  by  Carte  and 
Hume  as  their  sole  authority.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  little  value  of  a  tradition 
three  centuries  old ;  but  the  additional  circumstances  alleged  by  Wynn  render 
the  story  still  more  incredible.  After  quoting  a  song  made  by  one  Rhys  Goch 
in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  he  says  : — 

'This  is  the  most  ancient  song  I  can  find  extant  which  is  addressed  t«» 

4  any  of  my  ancestors  since  the  raigne  of  Edward  L,  who  caused  our  bard* 

'all  to  be  hanged   by  martial   law,  as  stirrers  of  the  people   to  sedition, 

'  whose  example  being  followed   by  governours  of  Wales,  untill  Henry  IV. 

1  his  time,  was  the  utter  destruction  of  that  sort  of  men.' 

Well  may  Mr.  Pearson  (History  of  England  During  the  Early  and  Middle  Agtt, 

vol.  ii.,  p.  330,  note)  remark  :  *  He  gives  no  authority  for  this  statement  [about 

this  supposed  massacre],  and  apj>ear*  to  have    deduced  it  from  the  fact  that  he 

could  find  no  songs  addressed  to  his  ancestors  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  «»f 

Henry*  V.' 

"  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  Daines  Barrington,  when  incorporating  Wynn'* 
history  into  his  Miscellanies  (published  in  1781),  suggested  that  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  the  story.  He  seems  to  have  been  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  (iray'« 
poem  into  thinking  that  he  may  have  had  access  to  some  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  tradition  to  which  he  refers.  A  question  (as  some  of  your  readers  may  remem- 
ber) was  asked  on  the  subject  by  '  H.  T.  H.'  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  first  serif* 
of  y.  and  Q.  ;  but  the  story  has  long  since  liad  its  coup  de  grace.  Poets  are 
accustomed  to  deal  more  in  imagination  than  in  fact,  and,  as  '  H.  T.  H.'  justly 
remarks,  '  to  weave  a  web  out  of  airy  nothings  ;'  but  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  so  fine  a  poem  as  <  J  ray's  should  have  contributed  to  keep  up  in  many  a 
belief  in  what  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  accepting  as  an  historic  fact." 

GniHff.  COLLABOBATEl'B. 


QUERIES. 

The  Dark -eyed  Welshmen.— In  that  horribly  inaccurate  little  book  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Bonwick,  F.R.U.8.,  entitled  Who  are  the  Welsh  f  I  find  it  stated  (p.  47):— 

'•  As  to  the  dark  eyes  of  the  Welsh,  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  some  fifty  year* 

"  ago  or  more,  Mettled  it  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  this  feature  arose  from 

"  the  practice  of  using  coal  fires." 

Is  this  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  author  of  Hanes  Cymru,  and  if  so,  can  any  reader  of  the 

Red  Dmyon  enable  me  to  test  Mr.  Berwick's  statement  by  a  reference,  either  to 

the  Hanes  or  the  Remains  of  the  well-known  "  Cornhuanawc  ?" 

Gloucester.  Investigator 

Pronunciation  ok  " Celt.'— Will  anyone  tell  me  the  true  pronunciation  of 
"  Celt "?  In  an  address  to  the  students  of  Lampeter  College  a  few  years  back,  1 
heard  Professor  Rhys,  of  Oxford,  say  "Selt";  but  I  am  told  by  almost  every 
ind'ujenous  Welsh  scholar  of  my  acquaintance  that  the  true  pronunciation  fcs  "Kelt ' 
Cannot  the  matter  be  definitely  settled  by  a  correspondence  in  the  NUes  and 
Queries  department  of  the  National  Magazine  ? 

London,  y.  A  Pkbplkxed  Saxon. 

Sir  Richard  Owen.— I  have  heard  that  the  celebrated  anatomical  profeeaor  is 
of  Welsh  descent.     Is  this  the  case  and  how  ? 

Lander e. 
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"Father  Ignatius." — Of  what  nationality  is  the  monk  of  Llanthony  ;  what  is 
las  proper  name,  and  of  what  order  of  priest  or  monkhood  is  he  ? 

Hay.  Jabberwock. 

The  Rebecca  Rioters.— Has  any  history  of  this  movement  been  written  yet  ? 
If  not,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  a  good  paper  on  the  subject  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  National  Magazine,  some  of  whom  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  answer  ray  further  question,  Why  did  the  rioters  assume  the 
name  Rebecca  ? 

Bristol  Delta. 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  Charles  Williams. — I  believe  this  veteran  physician,  described  by  Dr. 
Quain  as  "  the  principal  founder  of  our  modern  school  of  pathology,"  and  the 
author  of  a  recently  published  book  entitled  Memoirs  of  Life  and  Work,  to  be  a 
Welshman.  Can  any  reader  of  the  National  Magazine  furnish  me  with  particulars 
of  his  parentage  and  birth  ?    I  have  not  seen  the  book  myself. 

Clifton,  Celtiberian. 

#  # 

* 

"Y  Nod  Cyfrin." — In  his  Introduction  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  held  at  Cardiff  in  1883,  the  editor,  Mr.  Tudor 
Evans,  says  of  Iolo  Morgan wg  that  "  he  also  (sic)  was  the  author  of  the  Nod 
Qf/Wn — a  triangular  figure  often  used  in  connection  with  Eisteddfod  literature." 
What  authority  is  there  for  this  statement,  and  what  for  the  contrary  one,  that 
the  mark  (which  Mr.  Evans  calls  a  figure)  was  in  existence  before  the  time  of 
"  Iolo."  Brief  and  pointed  answers,  with  careful  references  to  the  sources  of 
information,  would  prove  of  great  interest,  I  think,  to  other  readers  of  the 
National  Magazine  besides  yours,  &c. 

Bangor.  Olet  Lucernam. 

# 
The  Sin  Eater. — In  the  Red  Drajotij  vol.  Hi.,  p.  450,  appears  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Askew  Roberts,  J.P.,  Oswestry,  on  "  The  Sin  Eater,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
"John  Aubrey,  who  flourished  between  1626  and  1700,  is  the  man  to  whom  all 
later  '  historians  '  are  indebted  for  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  "  [Sin  Eating  J. 
Can  anyone  give  me  a  reference  to  that  part  of  Aubrey  wherein  this  custom 
is  dealt  with  ?  Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  quotes  Aubrey,  or  professes  to 
quote  him  in  substance,  but  does  not  (at  least  not  in  my  copy)  give  a  reference. 
I  possess  a  first  edition  of  the  Miscellanies  ("collected  by  J.  Aubrey,  Esq.; 
London,  printed  for  Edward  Castle,  next  Scotland  Yard  Gate,  by  Whitehall, 
1696  "),  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  word  in  them  relative  to  the 
custom  in  question. 

Cardiff.  Black-letter  Folio. 

•  * 
# 

Vaughan,  the  Silurlst. — In  Notes  and  Queries  of  September  27  a  correspon- 
dent, "CM. J.,"  writing  from  Heacham  Hall,  Norfolk,  calls  attention  to  the 
following  parallel  in  Shakspeare  and  Vaughan,  the  Silurist : — 

What's  yet  in  this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths  :  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even 

Measure  for  Measure,  iii.,  i. 
"  Death  should  not  be  feared,  because  it  is  simply,  or  of  itself,  a  great  good. 
It  frees  us  from  the  malignancie  and  malice  of  life,  from  the  sad  necessities  and 
dangerous  errors  we  are  subject  to  in  the  body."     Which  of  the  two  is  the  older 
writer — Vaughan  or  Shakspeare  ? 

Chepstow.  Ignoramus. 

*  • 

* 

M  Evan  Llwtd,  of  Hafod." — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Canibro-Americaa 
Drych,  I  read  that  "one  day  in  the  time  of  Olivet  CtouwsW,  ftrarc&Yfe^  \*> 
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tradition,  a  troop  of  Parliamentary  soldiers  came  past  Hafod,  where  dwelt  the 
brave  and  sturdy  man  above  named.  He  happened  not  to  be  at  home  at  the 
time.  On  his  return  he  found  the  soldiers  merrily  helping  themselves  to  food, 
their  arms  and  accoutrements  laid  on  one  Hide.  Evan  looked  on  coolly  enough, 
although  boiling  internally  with  rage.  He  then  took  up  some  of  their  arms— as 
if  to  examine  them  apparently — carried  them  out  and  threw  them  over  an 
embankment  near  the  house.  Returning  to  the  house,  he  pitched  into  the 
intruders  most  mercilessly  with  his  fists.  They  were  glad  to  leave  much  more 
.quickly  than  they  came,  each  feeling  thankful  that  he  had  been  able  to  save  his 
life.*'     Is  the  story  authentic,  and  where  did  it  first  appeur  ? 

Ouiitun.  Critic. 

*  * 

* 

Thk  Family  ok  Lord  Ormathwaitk. — Will  any  reader  of  the  Red  Dragon 
oblige  me  with  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children  of  the  present  Lord  Ormath- 
wuite,  late  M.l\  for  Radnorshire. 

Toh/hnut.  Bimbo. 


REPLIES. 

Owen's  Kphjrams  (vi. — 284,  .'58*2.) — "  R.  D.  B.,"  Swansea,  will  find  reference 
•to  this  once  well-known  work  in  Warton's  History  of  Enylisli  Poetry  (Sect,  lix.) 
amd  Ilullam's  Libra  tit  re  of  Europe.  My  edition  of  the  latter  is  the  recent  one 
of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  and  is  so  wretchedly  indexed  that  I  have  no 
means  of  supplying  your  correspondent  with  page  or  chapter. 

LiccrpotA.  Alawn. 

#  * 

# 

Thk  Iolo  MSS.  (\i. — 37?'.)-  -A  selection  of  ancient  Welsh  manusctipts 
in  prose  and  verse  froin  the  collection  made  by  the  late  Edward  Williams  (Iolo 
Morganwg)  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  continuation  of  theMyfyrian  Archaeology, 
with  English  translation  and  notes  by  his  son,  the  late  Taliesin  Williams  (ab  Iolo), 
of  Merthvr  Tydfil.  Published  for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society.  LUudovery:  W. 
Rees,  1848.     712  pages. 

Carlton  Club,  London.  Ahaphen>I8. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Edward  Williams,  the 
bard,  tatter  known  as  Iolo  Morganwg,  formed  a  collection  of  MSS.,  with 
the  intention  of  continuing  the  Myfyrian  Archeology,  and  subsequently  proposed 
it  as  material  for  a  History  of  Wales.  On  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1827,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  his  MSS.  collection  became  the  property 
of  his  s<in,  Taliesin  Williams  (Ab  Iolo),  who,  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Welsh 
MSS.  Society,  undertook  to  make  a  selection  from  the  manuscripts,  and  to  con- 
duct it  through  the  press,  with  English  translations,  and  explanatory  notes.  But 
his  additional  labours  were  stopped  by  illness,  which  terminated  in  his  death  on 
February  10th,  1M7,  at  the  age  of  fifty -nine.  In  consequence  of  this  lamented 
event,  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society  found  it  necessary  to  engage  other  hands,  in  order 
to  complete  the  publication.  This  was  done,  and  in  1848  the  "  Iolo  Manuscripts  "* 
were  printed  and  published  by  William  Rees,  Llandovery,  and  sold  also  by  Long- 
man and  Co.,  London  ;  D.  Williams  and  D.  Hughes,  London  ;  and  Morgan  and 
Rees  and  Son,  Alwrgavenny — from  some  of  whom  the  work  can  probably  still  be 
obtained. 

Wrtxkam.  GWKMTirSN  GWTOKDD. 

•  * 

* 

Member  ok  Miskin  (vi.--28J,  381.)— This  probably  means  tome  sub-diviooa 

or  detached  portion  of  the  Hundred.    The  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is* 

in  his  patent,  styled  "  Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports**  (Hastings,  Hythe,  Bonne*, 

Dover  and  Sandwich),  "  the  two  ancient  towns"  (Rye  and  Wincmlsea),  "and  ** 

member*."     The  members  ol  Do\ex  ^era  fat&,  "gsJOwatooa,  FaTeraham, 
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Margate  St.  John's ;  to  which  were  afterward*  added  Goresend,  Birchington, 
Wood,  alia*  Woodchurch,  and  St.  Peter's,  all  in  Thanet,  Kingsdowne  and 
Ringwold.     Halsted's  Kent,  1799,  vol.  iv.,  p.  76-7. 

Carlton  Club,  London.  Asaph  ensis. 

*  * 

* 

The  Mathkw  Family  (vi. — 378.)— The  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Mathew,  Earls 
of  Llandaff,  will  be  found  in  Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peei'ages.  London  : 
Harrison,  59,  Pall  Mall,  1866,  p.  360. 

Carlton  Club,  Lomlon.  Asaph  ensis. 

*  * 

* 

Lcct  Walters  (vi.—  379.)— Burke's  Peerage,  under  "  Buccleuch,"  says  Lucy 
Walters  ww  daughter  of  Richard  Walters,  Esq.,  of  Haverfordwest,  County 
Pembroke. 

Carlton  Club,  London.  Asaphensis. 

*  • 

* 

Dowager  Countess  ov  Devon  (vi.— 379.) — The  Dowager  Countess  of  Devon  is 
Elizabeth  Ruth,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Middleton  Scott,  by  Lady  Arabella 
Barbara  Brabazon,  daughter  of  Anthony,  eighth  Earl  of  Meath.  She  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  Jan.  30th,  1849,  William,  eleventh  Earl  of  Devon,  and  father  (by  his 
first  wife,  Lady  Harriett  Leslie)  of  the  present  peer.  The  Brabazon  family,  that 
-of  the  Dowager  Countess  on  her  mother's  side,  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The 
.ancestor  of  the  family,  Jacques  le  Brabazon,  called  the  "  The  Great  Warrior," 
.appears  on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  In  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  John  le 
Brabazon  was  a  great  commander,  and  a  general  under  the  Black  Prince.  In 
1534  Sir  William  Brabazon,  Knight,  was  appointed  Vice-Treasurer  and  General- 
Receiver  of  Ireland,  and  remained  in  office  till  his  death.  In  1616  Sir  Edward 
Brabazon,  Knight,  M.P.  for  Co.  Wicklow,  was  elevated  to  the  Peerage  as  Baron 
Brabazon,  of  Ardee,  and  in  1627.  his  son  William,  second  Baron,  was  further  en- 
nobled, and  created  Earl  of  Meath. 

WresJkam.  Gwenynen  Gwtnedo. 

[*'  Bimbo "'  (Talybont)  is  thanked  for  a  reply  to  the  same  effect] 

*  • 

* 

Evan  of  Walks  (vi. — 379.)—  "Cymro"  will  find  a  brief  notice  of  this  extra - 
■ordinary  man  in  FroissarVs  Chronicles.  After  describing  his  assassination  before 
"the  walls  of  Mortain,  in  1381,  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Richard,  not  Edward,  as 
your  correspondent  supposes,  the  Chronicles  add  : — 

"After  all  the  enquiries  I  have  made  I  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying 
11  Evan  of  Wales  with  any  known  character  in  the  old  Welsh  books." 

Talybont.  Bimbo. 

The  fullest  account  «>f  "  Evan  of  Wales "  known  to  me  is  in  Wales  Past  and 
Present.     There  is  also  an  account  in  Welsh  SM'hes,  both  by  Wilkius,  Merthyr. 

Stcansea.  Dynas. 

*  * 

* 

Eormino  a  Welsh  Library  (vi. — 379.)— C.  T.  Jeffries,  of  Bristol,  will  supply 
any  Welsh  work  your  correspondent  "  Saxo-Grammaticus "  may  require.  The 
plan  I  have  adopted  is  to  pick  up  Welsh  books  as  they  come  to  view  in  second- 
hand catalogues.  The  following  should  be  obtained  as  a  first  instalment : — 
Cambro- Briton,  (3  vols.);  Cambrian  Register,  (4  vols.)^  Cambrian  Journal,  (11 
vols.);  Stephens's  Literature  of  the  Kymry ;  Wilkins's  Continuation;  Iolo  MSS.; 
Cumbrian  PlutarcJt ;  Mabinoyion;  Jones's  Brccomhire ;  Meyrick's  Cardiganshire; 
Williams's  Monmouthshire;  Fen  ton's  Pembrokeshire.  These  are  all  standard 
works,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  interesting  material.  To  them  I  would  add 
Giraidus  Gambrensis  (Bohn);  the  Arclupoloyia  Camltrensis ;  Yorke's  Royal  Tribes  of 
Wales;  Rees's  Welsh  Saints;  a  set  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society's  publications; 
the  works  of  Goronwy  Owen  (by  Rev.  R.  Jones) ;  Dafydd  ap  Gwylim's  works  ; 
Lewis  Glyn  Cothy's  works  ;  and  Welsh  Sketches  (3  vols.,  Livet^ooV^ 

Carmarthen.  ^ibu&wulsu 


DRACONIGENiE. 


A  good  story  reaches  us  from  Abergavenny.     At  one  of  the 
pleasant  spots  on  the  river  an  eccentric  gentleman  of   good 
position  in  life  took  up  his  quarters  this  season,  and  fished  away 
persistently  alone,  indulging  in  his  solitary  vice,  as  Johnson 
called  it.     One  day  he  was  in  mid-stream,  just  hooking  a  fine 
trout,  when  a  disagreeable  apparition  came  in  sight.     It  was- 
a  swell  angler,  in  new  waders,  with  a  new  basket,  and  a  new  rod. 
"  Hey !"  said  the  intruder,  "  have  you  caught  any  fish  ?"     "  It 
is  a  very  fine  day,"  answered  Jones.     "  I  didn't  ask  if  it  was  a 
fine  day ;  I  asked  you  if  you  had  caught  any  fish  ?"    "  Yes," 
said  Jones,  "  the  water  is  in  very  good  condition."     "  I  didn?t 
ask  you  what  condition  the  water  was  in ;  I  asked  you  if  you  had 
caught  any  fish  ?"     Jones,  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear  as  if 
deaf,  beckoned  the  questioner  to  come  to  him,  which  he  did 
gingerly,  and  as  the  river  was  deeper  than  he  had  calculated 
upon,   the   new  waders   were   soon   full,  to    Jones's    delight. 
Coming  up  close  to  Jones,  he  bellowed  in  his  ear, "  I  didn't 
ank  you  whether  the  day  was  fine,  or  what  condition  the  river 
was   in  ;   I   asked   you   had   you    caught   any   fish."      "  Oh !" 
exclaimed  Jones,  "  yes,  two,  and  partially  hooked  another,  but 
he  got  off,  and  is  gone  up  to  Abergavenny."     "  How  do  you 
know  he  went  to  Abergavenny?"     "Because  he  slapped  his 
face  as  if  in  pain,  and  turned  and  went  off  at  a  good  pace.** 
"  But  how  do  you  know  he  went  to  Abergavenny  ?"    "  Because- 
I  hooked  another  and  he  told  me  that  he  met  him  on  his  way, 
and  he  said  he  was  going  to  a  dentist  there  to  look  after  his 
tooth  !"     Swell  eyes  Jones  a  minute,  and  walks  off,  the  eccen- 
tric  one   hearing  the  swish  swash  of  the  boots  with  immense- 
satisfaction.     Next  day,  at  the  railway  station,  Jones  saw  his 
tormentor  along  with  one  of  his  own  friends.     "  Ha  !*  said  the 
swell,  "  there's  the  lunatic ;  there  is  the  fellow  who  told  me- 
the  fish  was  going  to  a  dentist's  in  Abergavenny."    The  friend 
laughed  outright,  and,  coming  up  to  Jones,  asked  him  why  the 

dickens  he   had  feigned    deafness    and   hocussed  Col. 

"Serve  him  right,"  growled  Jones,  "shouldn't  interfere  with 
a  man  when  he  is  fishing."    And  that  is  the  moral  of  the  story.. 


NEW    BOOKS 

AT    ALL    LIBRARIES. 


THE   RUSSIANS   AT  MERV  AXD  SARAKHS. 

Mr.  Marvin's  New  Book,  "  Reconnoitring  Central  Asia,"  is  ready 

this  day  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  16s. 

RECONNOITRING  CENTRAL  ASIA.  Adven- 
tures of  English  and  Russian  Explorers,  Secret  Agents,  and 
Special  Correspondents  in  the  Region  between  the  Caspian 
and  India,  from  1863  to  18*4.     By  Charles  Marvin. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

ADVENTURES  IN   SERVIA:    Experiences  of 

a  Medical  Free  Lance  among  the  Bashi-Bazouks.  By  Dr. 
Alfred  Wright.  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Dr.  E.  Ber- 
nard.    8vo,  cloth. 

Rev.  J.  I.  HILLOCKS'S  WORK  AMONG  THE  POOR. 
BARD  BATTUES  FOR  LIFE  AND  USEFUL- 
NESS.    By  Rev.  J.  Inches  Hillocks.    With  Introduction 
by  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Olrig 
Grange."    Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


NEW    NOVELS    AT    ALL    LIBRARIES. 

1.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of  MISS  WALLI8'8 

"IN  TROUBLED  TIMES."    Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  E.  J.  Irving.    3  vols. 

2.  TWO  IFS.   By  E.  M.  Abdy- Williams.    3  vols. 

"The  character*  are  well  drawn,  there  are  excellent  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
there  is  an  intricate  plot,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  reveal.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  well- written  story." — Vanity  Fair. 

"A  thoroughly  wholesome  and  readable  novel." — Scotsman. 

3.  KIRBY  IN  THE  DALE.    By  John  Rye,  M.A. 

3  vols. 
"  A  novel  far  above  the  average.    .    .    .  The  writing  is  vigorous,  fresh,  and  con- 
scientious."—  WhitdiaU  Review. 

4.  SORROWFUL,  TET  LUCKY.    By  Adrian  de 

Valvkdue.    3  vols. 

"The  author's  style  is  very  pure,  and  the  morale  is  good." — Whitehall  Review. 

5.  FROM   CONVENT   TO   ALTAR.     By   Mrs. 

Churchill.    2  vols. 

"  A  remarkably  pretty  love-story,  humorously  and  cleverly  told.  .  .  .  We  caa 
recommend  it  to  all  novel-readers  as  a  bright,  pleasant  story." — John  Bull. 

6.  COtJLEUR  DE  ROSE.    By  Uliok  J.  Burke. 

2  vols. 

1  "  Likely  to  enjoy  a  lasting  popularity.     Every  line  is  worth  reading." — Court 
Journal.  _• 

W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  Co., 


CORNS!  CORNS ! 

POSITIVELY   AXl>   yVU'KI.Y  -» 

CURED    WITHOUT    PAIN. 


MUNDAY'S 
"VIRIDINE1 


An  entirely  nrw  preparation,  free  from  Caustic,  or 

anything  irritating  to  the  skin. 

Thi*   in fi.llil.lt-   n-iiiwly,  ininduivil    i.y  J.  Ml'XPAY,  has  obtained  • 

world  wide  reputation*     The  cllicary  i.f  "Villi  1)1  XE"  may  !«■  judsml 

by   iw  hiivinfr  cnrwl  iwriw  of  over    I»  years'   sumliiijr,   whicli  1 


-isled 

//  ntrfMiin  irhi-re  nil  l'ht*U 


\V!T    1 


nliis 
«rf  Vavtlk*  hurt  failed 


In  removing  both  Hard  or  Soft  Corns  and  Wans. 

In  Bottles,  price  Is.,  by  Post  la.  2d, 
PROM    MDLLE.    MARIE    MULLER. 


Wll*.  MARIK  MILLER. 


TESTIMONIAL    FROM    MESSRS.    WILCOX    ft    Oo., 

En  J]  Hi  i,  French,  and  Odimaa  Cbsmliti. 

ni ■,!■(■  -iti'I  ..  in Mli it  .uiiiiii    .    vmi  ■■  Viti.Iiiio.-1     "l   Illlll  111,11  It  kim  .  f ..il:  .luri..iniiJ 

hivr"-.i!llvii'i!i,.r  j  I'ar*  t'-inri  Lidmrh"  ■,t»tp   rhM  i.incr  uwiti:  UlSrir  U-n  'tuYMn't'rinlr  .milr  rira-- 
inrMblr.     We  baTr  :it«>  I.miirt  it  funnily  in  L'tHcwimi.  [1,1  tbi  riinot.il  i>I  Willi.       WILL'ilX  f  10. 

CAUTION. — As  there  are  several  imitations  of  this  prepa ration,  the 
public  are  request..!  to  ask  fur  "MITXIUY'S  VIItlDINE,"'  and  m  rtaf 
mi/  Hi/nature  is  mi  the  end  of  each  Package.  By  ordering  "Com  Care" 
you  may  twi  re  cuic  (if  the  many  so-called  "  remedies  "  which  only  give 
some  relief,  or  some  worthless  imitation  of  "Yiridine." 
■Sulk    Prop&iktoh  ;— 

J.  MUNDAY,  OPERATIVE  CHEMIST, 

1,  DUKE  STREET,  Corner  of  Higk  Street,  CARDIFF, 

(UOLTH      WALKS.) 

AGENTS. -i.mrf.rn,  Wilcox  *  Co.,  Cheniixts  j:m,  Uiford  Streat  (W.)  LirvrpxJ, 
Stum  ft  Co.,  Chemirta,  SB,  Bold  Street.  Dublin,  FLina  Jr.  Co.,  12, 
limfton  Street.  Petri.,  Pharmacin  Bent],  14,  line  de  U  P»i*. 
J  nMterrfawv,  Pnan  fcCo.,WT,TS.»A'««*r»»/L  [Ml 
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PRICE    SIXPENCE 


1.— Notable  Min  c 


(JTontrnts 

r  Wiua—Wiih  Portrait     

Admiral  Thorns*  Mnthiw.    ll>  Morr.-th  Hither  da 

«.— OtnmuL  PottBT         

8. — Mt  Kmoagkwent.     By  Unsigned         

4.-Wauib  ah  Cahltle  saw  it  Fqbty  Ykaks  Aqo.     Bj  Ju.  Hutii 

B.— A  Visit  to  the  Hot  gramas  or  Los  Hebhanos.     Bj  Irvonwy  Jone. 

6. — A  Chaptsb  or  EABLT  Welsh  Histobt.     By  En  sen  guests 

7. — Pax:  A  Christmas  Stout.     By  Gladys  Gwyn        

S.-1*  Novelist  at  Home.    By  Schoolmaster  Mark 

B. — LimiEi  abti  Abt  Nora  or  the  Month,  Ac.      

10.— Notes  amd  Qcebtcb       

11. — DBAOOHIOENSt      


CARDIFF  :   DANIEL  OWEN  A  Co.,  Limited,  WESTERN  MAIL   BUILDINGS. 
LONDON:   W.  KENT  A  Co,  PATfcBKOSTm  1tfy«  . 


FOB 

PUDDINGS,  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INVALIDS  DIET, 

AND  ALL   TBI   T78BS   OF   ARROWROOT, 

Brown  and  Polson 

Corn   Flour 

HAS  A  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATIO] 

AND   IS   DISTINGUISHED   FOR 

UNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALIT\ 


NOTE.— Purchasers  should  insist  on  being  supplied  with  BROWN 
POLSONS  CORN  FLOUR.  Inferior  qualities,  asserting  fictitious  cL 
are  being  offered  for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 


DANIEL  OWEN   AND   COMPAN 


} 


^rinttvg,  $ublt£f&er*,  litfiograp&cr*, 

BOOKBINDERS,    ACCOUNT    BOOK    MANUFACTURES 

WHOLESALE    STATIONERY. 


'«•  V    ^"**   mm  m*   +^~ta*  +.     >m^mm 


WESTERN    MAIL   BUILDING 

OAKDIFF. 


RED   DRAGON   ADVERTISER.  1. 


DIARIES  M  885    DIARIES ! 

Daniel  Owen  &  Co.,  Limited, 

HAVE  NOW   READY  THEIR  WELL  KNOWN 

OFFICE     AND     OTHER      DIARIES. 


Their  l/-3  1/6,  &  3/6  Foolsoap  Series  Interleaved 

Blotting,  for  Commercial  and  General  use, 

are  UNSURPASSED  in  value. 

A  large  stock  of  T.  J.  Smith's,  Letts',  and 
other  makers,  in  various  sizes. 

JTOCajS  WflRD'JS  7ip  DK  W  WV$  SPECIAL 
REFILLS  FOR  POCKET  B68KJ3. 

Blotting  Fads  and  Diaries  combined. 


The  "  Legal,"  "Commercial,"  &c,  as  manufactured  by 
De  la  Rue,  Causton,  Hudson  and  Kearns,  &c., 

from.  2/-  upwards. 


lock  ®&ltn&m  and  WMtt  <Bmm. 


Marcus  Ward's  1/-  Shakespeare  Block  Calendar,  splendidly  printed 
in  Gold  and  Colours.    T.  J.  Smith's  Commercial  ditto. 

.  Note. — A  Reduction  in  terms  for  quantity  off  all  the  above. 

DANIEL  OWEH I  CO  MP  AS  I,  Limited, 

Western  Mail  Buildings, 
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LLANGAM  MARCH    WELLS, 


«• 


On  the  Central  Wales  Section  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway. 


0     *      *;*■.+     *     *      *      +    *  s*    *     #"    •     m    .  r 


Within  the  last  year  the  Saline  Water  of  these  Wells  has  been  subjected  to  a 
searching  analysis  by  Dr.  Dupre,  F.T.C.,  F.R.S.,  of  London,  and  has  been  found 
to  contain,  amongst  other  constituents,  an  appreciative  quantity  of  Chloride  of 
Barium.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kreuznach  Spring  in  Germany,  Baric 
Chloride  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  other  known  Mineral  Waters. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  Barium  ranks  high  in  cases  of  Strumous  Disease  in  it* 
protean  forms,  Glandular  Enlargements,  Scrofula,  Chronic  Rheumatism,  and 
Epilepsy.     It  is  also  useful  in  other  diseases,  such  as  Liver  Derangements,  &c. 

The  complete  analysis  of  the  Water*  by  Dr.  Duprf,  referred  to  above,  is  ax 
follows :-  - 

The  Water  is  clear,  of  very  slight  saline  taste,  and    hold*  but  little 
carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  contains  per  gallon — 


Chloride  of  Sodium 

...   189f»*i  -rain*. 

,,         „  Calcium 

...     84 '56       ., 

,,         .,  Magnesium   ... 

...     -24-31       „ 

>»       i>  Barium 

...       62tf       ., 

Carbonate  of  Calcium     ... 

...       2-80       „ 

Silica 

...       1*40      „ 

Total  Saline  constituents  per  gallon     ...  308*89       „ 

The  churacterixtic  feature  of  the  Water  is  the  presence  of  a  notable 
quantity  of  Chloride  Of  Barium,  and  a  consequent  total  absence  of 
Sulphates.     Barium  is  a  rare  constituent  of  Mineral  Water.  , 

F.    DUPRE. 

Westminster  Hospital,  August  23rtl,  1883* 

Visitors  wishing  to  derive  benefit  from  the  Water  can  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated either  at  the  Cammarch  Hotel,  or  in  the  numerous  private  lodcrings,  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  good ;  the  air  bracing  and 
invigorating,  the  altitude  being  about  700  feet  above  sea  level ;  whilst  the 
immediately  contiguous  Epynt  range,  easily  accessible,  would  give  an  additional 
1,000  feet  altitude,  with  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  walks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  varied  and  interesting,  and  cfcnnot  fail  to  be 
attractive  to  visitors.  The  district  is  peculiarly  rich  in  wild  flowers  and  ferns  of 
various  and  rare  species.  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing  can  be  obtained  in  the  River 
Irfon  and  other  streams.  The  Pump  room  is  refitted,  and  furnished  with  even- 
convenience.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  and  other  amusements.  Tourist  Tickets 
for  one  month  are  issued  from  the  whole  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
system. 

Any  enquiries  respecting  the  Waters,  &c,  should  be  addressed  to 

-WTT*TjTJ±2s&     SMITH, 
Epynt  House,  L\ai\g*mmaTvfti  ^*\\&,  U&0.%%wwwMhhmi        44 
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:fxj.a.^x:n-g-    oaeds. 


SEASON    1884-5. 


DANIEL  OWEN  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Have  now  a  large  stock  of  the  newest  patterns  of 

DE  LA  RUE  AND  OTHER  MAKERS. 

Sliders,  Figured  Dexters,  Amerioan  Squeezers, 
and  Japanese  Lacquered  always  on  sale. 

1/-   DEXTER  THIRD    HARRYS,  with  Patent  Index 

Pips   and  Rounded  Corners,  light  and  dark 

backs.    A  splendid  Card  for  the  money. 

CLUBS  AID  HOTELS  SUPPLIED  01  ADYAITAGEOUS  TERMS. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  CARDS. 

D.  O.  &  Oo.  do  not  buy  job  lots  of  trashy  and  inferior  stock  of 
previous  year's  patterns  as  sold  by  Drapers  and  others,  but  have  now 
on  sale  a  choice  collection  of  THIS  YEAR'S  OARDS  ONLY,  selected 
with  great  care  from  the  pattern  books  of  the  best  makers.  Early 
purchases  are  invited  while  the  variety  to  choose  from  is  the  largest. 
Our  prices  are  unusually  low. 

A  CAREFULLY    SELECTED    STOCK  OF 

USEFUL  v  JlfU)  :  F^JSICY  *  ^TOLEg 

For  PRESENTS.    Purses,  Pencil  Cases,  Pocket  Books, 

Card  Cases,  Cigar  Cases,  Inkstands,  and  other 

Goods.    The  latest  Specialites  in 

IFHIOTO.     ALBUMS, 

A  large  assortment  from  10s.  6d.  upwards. 

Daniel  Owen  and  Company \  Limited 

fss^wjOi  pp  fancy  gjpflJFiepHJS, 
Western  Mail  Buildings,  St.  Mary  Street, 

CARDIE. 
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ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK    BANK. — Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other 
Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances 
when  not  drawn  below  £50.     No  commission  charged  for  keeping 
Accounts,  excepting  under  special  circumstances. 

The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three  per  cent. 
Interest,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  customers,  free  of  charge,  the  custody 
of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables ;  the  collection 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons ;  aud  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Annuities. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 
March  31tf,  1884.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  Annual  Receipts  exceed  Five  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER 
MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  and  no  Rent  to   pay. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILr 
LINGS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate  Possession,  either  for 
Building  or  Gardening  purposes.  Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birk- 
beck Freehold  Land  Society. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  [45 

W.  E.  WALKER, 

NORTH  STREET,  CARDIFF, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

HAY,  CORN  &  SEED 

MERCHANT. 


Dealer  in  Bran,  Sharps,  Meals,  and 
all  kinds  of  Poultry  FoodL 


^ 
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OAUIEL  OWEN  ADO  COMPANY, 

IjI:m:it:e}id, 

St.  Mary  Street,  CARDIFF, 

C-all  attention  to  their  Large  Assortment  of 

Office,  General  and  Fancy  Stationery, 

OF  WHICH  THEY  SOLICIT  AI IN8PECTM. 

Speoial  value  in  Account  Books  (own  make). 

COPYING    PRESSES 

AT    MANUFACTURERS'    PRICES. 

LITTIB  BOOKS,  SVAIOS,  &&, 

OAK  AND  WALNUT  STATIONERY  CABINETS, 

ALSO 

Invoice  and  Letter  Backs  and  Envelope  Boxes. 


"\      %  s'\>  0     S '  -  f\^  V*  •*    •      •      •      •      • 


CASH  BOXES  &   SAFES 

(CHUBB'S    AND    MORDAN'S). 

All  the  Leading   STEEL    FUNS,    including 
Gillott's,  Tumor's,  Heath's,  Brandauer's,  &c. 


INKS. 

A   Large  Stock  on   hand   of  Autoine's,  Stephens',  Hyde's,  Field's, 
Mordan's  and  Lyons'.    Any  others  procured. 


.   •         -v  •    i.   ,    \   i    ■         ■-.  •   x    •"-     -        *        y 


ALL    THE    LEADING   MAKES   IN 

]SI0VE  v  PflPER  v  ^]S[D  v  E]WEL8PES, 

Both  for  General  and  Commercial  use ;  Pirie's,  Towgood's,  .loynson's, 
Polton,  Turkey  Mill  and  other  Papers  kept. 

^,  -4  J    ^   ^_.'N  .'*■"  '  */  *  .  "        .*      *  *  y    *    *     X   •  y    X  #     X  »    /     *.y  '    .     •      *y      *     '  /  ,    X    .»,.,'  * 


The  finest  Quality  (Slade's  celebrated   Prizs  VtefaY^   v\vrefc\*  \\snbl 

the  Mill. 
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ESTABLISHED   1860. 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY,  PRICE  HALF-A-CROWN. 

Copiously  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 


THE    KELIQUAEY, 

QUARTERLY  AEteK£@M*GlCAL 

JOURNAL    AND    REVIEW, 


EDITED     BY 


LLEWELLYXX   JEWITT,  F.S.A.,  &c,  &c. 


The  "  Reliquary  "  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  depository  for  precious  relics,  and 
whatever  subjects  can  in  any  way  tend  to  elucidate  or  illustrate  the  history  of 
postages;  and  the  habits,  customs,  pursuits,  arts,  and  manners,  sentiments,  and 
surroundings  of  our  forefathers  find  a  resting  place  in  its  pages.  Among  the 
main  features  of  the  "  Reliquary  "  are : — 

ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATED   ARTICLES   BY    THE    MOST    EMINKNT 

WRITERS, 

ox 

Topographical,    Antiquarian,    Historical,    Biographical,    and    Kindred 

Subjects  ;    Paper*  on  Genealogy,  Heraldry,  and  Family  History  : 

Campanology,  Folk  Lore,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Costume; 
Transcripts  of  Original  and  Curious  Documents  and  Ancient  MSS. 

Extracts  from  Parish  Registers  and  other  Records. 
Records  of  Antiquarian  Discoveries,  and  Scientific  Research  ; 

and  Articles  on  Ceramics,  Numismatics,  and  Kindred  Subjects. 


Quarterly  Papers  on  Improvements  in  Art  Manufactures  of  every  kind, 

SPECIALLY  WBITTKN,  APPKAR  REOrLA&LT. 

Notes,  Queries,  and  Gleanings,  ox  an  ksducm  yauktt  or  bvbjkct*  aek  also 

OIVKX  IX  EACH  XVMBEK. 

REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS,  MUSIC,  ENGRAVINGS,  &  OTHER  WORKS  OF  ART, 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  contents  of  each  number,  and  are  profusely 
illustrated.  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  all  books,  etc.,  sent  for  review,  and 
the  notices,  carefully  written  by  the  most  expert  critics,  have  early  insertion. 


LONDOX  :    BEMROSE  k  SO^S, »,  0\a>  feisuK vaxd  Dbuy  ; 

AND  J.  R.SMITO,*ft,^TO^»M. 


RED   DRAGON    ADVERTISER.  Vll. 


Buy  POLTON  VELLUM  NOTE. 


Buy  MEDIEVAL  PARCHMENT  NOTE. 

These  Papers  are  the  Best. 

These  Papers  are  the  Cheapest. 

They  are  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  Writer. 

They  are  adapted  to  all  hands. 

They  are  very  tough  and  durable. 

POLTON  VELLUM   NOTE, 

Two  Sizes,  5/6  and  6/6  per  Ream,  and  1/6  and  1/9  Five  Quires. 

POLTON  VELLUM  ENVELOPES, 

Two  Sizes,  1<>/-  per  1000,  1/2  per  100. 

MEDIEVAL  PARCHMENT  NOTE, 

Two  Sizes,  3/6  and  5/6  per  Ream,  1/-  and  1/6  Five  Quires. 

Medieval  Parchment  Envelopes, 

Two  Sizes,  10/-  and  7/6  per  HKM),  -/li)  and  1/2  per  10<>. 


DANIEL  OWEN  AND  COMPANY,  United, 


V'j: 


trttmt  iHail  2&utttJmfl#, 
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DEMsT  AND     SON'S     LIST. 

Corrected  to  two  months  later  date  than  any  other  similar  Works. 
0  ^  ^  j\       Hat  0V6r  M  PaS»M  more  matter  than  last  year.        a  e  ^ «» 


SS  DEBttETT'S  fiS 

PEERAGE,     BARONETAGE,     KNIOHTAOIi, 
And  Companionate  for  1884. 

It  is  the  only  Volume  that  gives  the  Biographies  and  Addressee  of  Companions  of 
the  various  Orders  and  of  the  Collateral  Branches  of  Peers  and  Baronets,  also 
Predecessors  of  Petri  and  other  interesting  Historical  Data. 

Royal    Edition    of    Debrett's    Peerage,    Baronetage, 

Companionage,  and  Knightage,  Titles  of  Courtesy,  with  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Nobility.  Price  30s. ,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges ;  or  calf,  35s.  6d. ; 
or  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  15s.  6d.  each. 

DEBRETT'S  HOUSE  OfToMMOHS  AHD  THE  JUDICIAL  BEICH, 

With  Armorial  Engravings  of  M.P\s,  Judges,  and  Parliamentary  Boroughs. 
Price  7s.;  half -calf,  12s. 

VICTORIA  CROSS:  WITH  THE  GALLAUT  DEEDS  WHICH  WON  IT. 

Full  of  Illustrations.  See  Victoria  Cross  in  Zululand,  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges,  and 
Victoria  Cross  in  Afghanistan,  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges.  Ditto  in  the  Crimea— in  India 
— in  Abyssinia,  Is.  each,  or  1b.  6d.  cloth  gilt  By  Lieut -Col.  Knollys  and  Major 
Elliott.  Gallant  Deeds  of  Sepoys  and  Sowars,  Is.;  or  Is.  6d.  cloth,  fully 
illustrated.     Post  free,  2d.  extra. 

DOg,  OUT  Friend  the.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  CM.,  M.D.,  R.X.. 
Author  of  ••  Ladies'  Dogs,"  •'  Cassell's  Book  of  the  Dog,"  &c.,  &c,  &c.  No  pains 
nor  money  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  the  Dog  Book  of  the  Day.  The 
numerous  illustrations  <iro  of  a  large  size  and  from  the  life,  and  represent 
celebrated  living  champions  and  other  famous  prize-takers.  Information  down 
to  the  day  of  publication  on  Points  and  Pi'Ofierties,  with  rules  of  all  the  m»  Clubs, 
a  complete  synopsis  of  Chief  Ailments  with  Remedies,  the  Breeding  of  Dogs 
for  plea  Hiiro  and  profit,  and  the  successful  Rearing  of  Puppies,  &c.,  &c. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  6s. _   _ 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Actors  and  Home  Performance. 

Ten  LITTLE  BLUEBELL,  by  Amce,  Is.  9  The  PRINCE  and  WITCH,  by 
Myra  Craeg,  Is.  Others  in  Series  are — 7  Miller's  Maid,  Is.  6  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  Is.  5  Mother  Goose,  Is.  4  Puss  in  Boots,  Is.  3  Cinderella,  Is.  2 
Whittington,  Is.  I  Beauty  and  Beast,  Is.  8  King  Richard,  Is.  By  Miss 
Corner.  Each  Is.,  gilt  edges.  Post  free,  Is.  Id.  PARLOUR  PLAYS,  with 
directions  for  arrangement  at  small  expense,  edited  by  Clkmkht  Scott,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CHESS  PLATER'S  OHRONXCXB^ 

A  Journal  of  In-door  and  Out-door  Amusement     Published  Weekly,  price  3d. 

Terms  of  Subscription: — 
__Three  Months,  3s.  3d.;  Six  Months,  0s.  3d.;  Twelve  Months,  12a. 

Just  Published,  wUh  452  various  and  very  Useful  Receipts, — Six  Shillings, 

aUNTER'S  MODERN  CONFECTIONER  AND  BISCUIT  BAKER. 

With  Designs  for  Preparing  and  Laying  Out  Dessert    Fifth  Edition.    A  Practical 

Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Latest  and  Most  Improved  Methods  of  Making 
the  various  kinds  of  Confectionery,  including  Ices. 

Adventures  Ac  Histories  of  Remarkable  Men.  By  m.  s.  Cocxatkr.  Twelve 

pages  of  illustrat  ions  print e<l  i  >n  toned  paper.   Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

Alone ;  or,  Two~fhousand~Pbnnds  Seward.    A  well-told  tale,  by  Mrs. 

Melvillk.   Illustrated  with  frontispiece  in  prototype  by  Manssll.    2s.  6d. 
•*  A  tale  replete  with  interest  and  entertainment " — Globe.    

Every-Day  Wants.   A- Book  of  Evei7-Day~Needi.  Containing  graphic 

information  and  explicit  receipts  on  everything  wanting  to  be  known.    By 
Hknry  Charles  Walton.    Cloth  boards,  Is.       

6ther~Folks  at  Home,  or  a  Trip  through  Europe. 

Little  Folks  will  see  in  these  pictures,  postage  stamp,  national  flag,  outline 
map,  sports,  customs,  costumes,  &c.v  of  each  jnation,  executed  in  highest  style 
of  Chromo-lithography,  and  bound  in  picture  boards,  2s, 

LONDON:  DEAN  fc  Wffl.^YtoA^^^  [019 


RKI)    DRAGON    ADVERTISER.  IX. 

VALUABLE    FAMILY    MEDICINE. 

ESTABLISHED   183f». 

WHELPTOO  VEGETABLE  PURIFYING  PILLS, 

Are  ouc  of  those  rare  Mod  kin  im  which,  fur  their  extraordinary  pro- 
i>ertieM,  have  wined  an  almost  UNIVERSAL  REPUTATION.  Num. 
bora  are  coiibtautly  U*;iriiiir  u^tiiiu'iiv  to  their  ^reutvalou  in  (iisorders 
of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver/ami  Kidneys :  also  in  Rheuma- 
tism, as  may  he  seen  from  the  T«>tiiu<>iiwila  published  fr«»m  time  to 
time.    By  the  timely  use  of  such  a  remedy  many  of  the  scriouslx 

afflicting  disorders  which  result  from  proper  means,  bein^  neglected  iini;ht  b«*  a\<»iJcd  and  much 

suffering  saved,  for  *•  Prkvi-.n'tion  is  kkttbr  than  Curb. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  price  7».d.,  Is.  1 4«1.,  and  Js.  WL,  by  G.  WHELPTON  &  SON,  3,  Crane  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  and  by  Chemists  aud  Medicine  Vendors  at  Homo  and  Abroad.  Sent 
free  by  post  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  t»,  14,  or  33  stamps.  [47 

Just  published,  Crown  8vo.,  360  pp.     Price  la. ;  Postage  3d. 

CYFANSODDIAD  DYN 

Yu  cael  ei  ystyried  yn  ei  Berthyuas  a  Gwrthddrychuu  Allanol.  Gun 
GEOllGE  COMBE;  being  a  Welsh  Translation  of  G.  Combe's  well- 
known  work,  u  The  Constitution  of  Man.1' 

Published  by  DANIEL  OWEN  &  CO.,   Limited,  Cardiff. 


Now  ready,  Crown  Svo.,  170  pp.      Price  Is.  ;  postage  ltd. 

Y  FERCH   0  GEM  YDFA. 

Gau  CKAIGFUYN. 
Published  by  DANIEL  OWEN  &  CO.,  Limited,  Cardiff. 


HANDBOOK  ON  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES 

A  Prize  Essay,  with  additional  Notes  and  Observations  upon  the 
Establishment  of  a  Superannuation'  Fund,  Valuations  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  Explanatory  Abstracts  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies.  By  D.  EDMUNDS,  Esq.  Price  Is. ; 
Postage  2d. 

DANIEL   OWEN   it   CO.,    Limited,  Cardiff. 


THE  MONARCHS  OF  ENGLAND 

In  Vera.'.     I'ricc  Id  ;  jiosta^  W.. 
DANIEL  OWEN    &  CO.,  Uvt\ta\,  viwriMi. 
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DEAN     AND     SON'S     LIST. 

Corrected  to  two  months  later  date  than  any  other  similar  Works. 
Has  over  60  Pages  more  matter  than  last  year. 

%£.  DEBUETT'S  fi£ 

PEERAQE,     BARONETAGE,     KNIGHTAGE, 
And  Oompanionage  for  1884. 

It  is  the  oiily  Volume  that  given  the  Biographies  and  Addressee  of  Companions  of 
the  various  Orders  and  of  the  Collateral  Branches  of  Peers  and  Baronets,  also 
Predecessors  of  Peers  and  other  interesting  Historical  Data. 

Royal    Edition    of    Debrett's    Peerage,    Baronetage, 

Oompanionage,  and  Knightage,  Titles  of  Courtesy,  with  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Nobility.  ~  Price  80s. ,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges ;  or  calf,  36s.  6d.  ; 
or  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  15s.  6d.  each. 

DEBRETT'S  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AID  THE  JUDICIAL  BEHCH, 

With  Armorial  Engravings  of  M.P'.s,  Judges,  and  Parliamentary  Boroughs. 

Price  7b.;  half -calf,  12s. 

vicTomlcRoss:  with  the  gallahYdeeds  WfflCH  woi  n. 

Full  of  Illustrations.  See  Victoria  Cross  in  Zululand,  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges,  and 
Victoria  Cross  in  Afghanistan,  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges.  Ditto  in  the  Crimea— in  India 
— in  Abyssinia,  Is.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth  gilt.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Knollyb  and  Major 
Elliott.  Gallant  Deeds  of  Sepoys  and  Sowars,  Is.;  or  Is.  6d.  cloth,  fully 
illustrated.     Post  free,  2d.  extra.  

DOg,  OUT  Friend  the.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  CM.,  M.D.,  R.N., 
Author  of  "  Ladies'  Dogs,"  •'  CasselTs  Book  of  the  Dog,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  No  pains 
nor  money  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  the  Dog  Book  of  the  Day.  The 
numerous  illustrations  iro  <»f  a  large  size  and  from  the  life,  and  represent 
celebrated  living  champions  and  other  famous  prize-takers.  Information  Jown 
to  the  day  of  publication  on  Points  and  Projterties,  with  rules  of  all  the  new  Clubs, 
a  complete  synopsis  of  Chief  Ailments  with  Remedies,  the  Breeding  of  Dogs 
for  pleasure  and  profit,  and  the  successful  Rearing  of  Puppies,  &c.,  &c. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
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Ten  LITTLE  BLUEBELL,  by  Amce,  Is.  9  The  PRINCE  and  WITCH,  by 
Myra  Craeg,  Is.  Others  in  Series  are — 7  Miller's  Maid,  Is.  6  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  Is.  5  Mother  Goose,  Is.  4  Puss  in  Boots,  Is.  3  Cinderella,  Is.  2 
Whittington,  Is.  1  Beauty  and  Beast,  Is.  8  King  Richard,  Is.  By  Miss 
Corner.  Each  Is.,  gilt  edges.  Post  free,  Is.  Id.  PARLOUR  PLAYS,  with 
directions  for  arrangement  at  small  expense,  edited  by  Clkmint  Scott,  2s.  6& 

~    THE  CHESS  PLAYER'S  CHRONICLE, 

A  Journal  of  In-door  and  Out-door  Amusement     Published  Weekly,  price  3d. 

Tertns  of  Subscription: — 
_Three  Months,  3s.  3d.;  Six  Months,  tte.  3d.;  Twelve  Months,  lis. 

Just  Published,  witJi  453  various  and  very  Useful  Receipts, — Six  Shillings, 

GUNTER'S  MODERN  CONFECTIONER  AND  BISCUIT  BAKER. 

With  Designs  for  Preparing  and  Laying  Out  Dessert    Fifth  Edition.    A  Practical 

Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Latest  and  Most  Improved  Methods  of  Making 
the  various  kinds  of  Confectionery,  including  Ices. 

Adventures  &  Histories  of  Remarkable  Men.  By  m.  s.  Coceatnb.  Twelve 

pages  of  illustrations  printed  on  toned  paper.   Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

AloneT  or,  Two  Thousand- Pounds  Reward.    A  well-told  tale,  by  Mrs. 

Melville.    Illustrated  with  frontispiece  in  prototype  by  Mansbll.    2s.  6d. 
•*  A  tale  replete  with  interest  and  entertainment" — Globe.   

Every-Day  "Wants.   AT  Book  of  Every-Day  Need*  Containing  graphic 

information  and  explicit  receipts  on  everything  wanting  to  be  known.  By 
Hknry  Charles  Walton.    Cloth  boards,  Is. 

Other :Tolks~at~Home7  or  a  Trip  through  Europe^ 

Little  Folks  will  see  in  these  pictures,  postage  stamp,  nations!  flag,  outline 
map,  sports,  customs,  costumes,  &c.,  of  each  [nation,  UAUiusud  in  MflKpsj  style 
of  Chromo-lithography,  and  bound  in  picture  boards,  2s. 
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VALUABLE    FAMILY    MEDICINE. 

ESTABLISHED   18:3"». 

WHELPTOO  VEGETABLE  PURIFYING  PILLS, 

Arc  one  of  those  rare  Medicines  which.  f'T  their  extraordinary  pro- 
iiertioM,  have  gained  an  almost  UNIVERSAL  REPUTATION.  Num- 
bers* aii'  constantly  Immimi;;  U-*Uiu«>iiv  to  th«'ir  jjreat  value  in  (Jisorders 
of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys:  also  in  Rheuma- 
5ta  tlsm,  tm  may  be  scon  from  the  Tc»tui:uuiuls  published  ir«»in  time  to 
^-"  time.  By  the  timel\  ii*c  »»f  such  a  iciucdy  man>  of  the  scriousI> 
afflicting  disorders  which  rcaiilt  from  proper  means  bcin^  neglected  nn'-lit  h''a\uidcd  and  much 
buffering  saved,  for  '*  Prkvkntion  is  kkitsk  tiiah  Cuke. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  price  74d.,  Is.  lid.,  and  2s.  Hd.,  by  G.  WHELPTON  &  SON,  3,  Crane  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  at  Uomo  and  Abroad.  Sent 
free  by  post  In  the  United  Kingdom  for  f,  14,  or  33  stamps.  [47 

Just  published,  Crown  Svo.,  300  pp.     Price  Is. ;   Postage  3d. 

CYFANSODDIAD  DYN 

Yn  cael  ei  ystyriod  yn  ei  Berthynas  a  Gwrlhddrychuu  Allanol.  Gan 
GEORGE  COMBE;  being  a  Welsh  Translation  of  G.  Combe's  well- 
known  work,  "The  Constitution  of  Man." 

Published  by  DANIEL  OWEN  &  CO.,   Limited,  Cardiff. 


Now  ready,  Crown  Svo.,  170  pp.      Price  Is.  ;  postage  lid. 

Y  FERCH   0  GEM  YDFA. 

Gan  CUAIGFUYN. 
Published  by  DANIEL  OWEN  &  CO.,   Limited,  Cardilf. 


HANDBOOK  ON  FHIKNDLY  SOCIETIES 

A  Prize  Essay,  with  additional  Notes  and  Observations  upon  the 
Establishment  of  a  Superannuation'  Fund,  Valuations  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  Explanatory  Abstracts  of  vaiious  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies.  l>y  D.  EDMl'NDS,  Esq.  Price  Is. ; 
Postage  2d. 

DANIEL   OWEN   *fc   CO.,    Limited,  Cardiff. 


THE  MONARCH'S  OF  ENGLAND 

lu  Verse.     Price  Id  •,  ^ostagp  V\. 


X.  RED  DRAGON  ADVERTISER. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

PUBLISHED  IN  WALES. 


RED    DRAGON 

Is  a  high-class  publication  which  enjoys  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  circulation  amongst  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry 
of  the  Principality.  It  is  regularly  taken  by  members  of 
Parliament,  landowners,  and  bankers  ;  barristers,  lawyers,  and 
magistrates ;  physicians  and  surgeons ;  ironmasters,  colliery 
owners  and  managers ;  railway  directors  and  managers ;  ship 
owners,  brokers,  and  merchants  ;  civil  and  mining  engineers ; 
auctioneers  and  accountants ;  and  is  thus  pre-eminently  a 
means  of  communication   with   the   influential    and    affluent 

classes. 

The  following  noblemen  are  included  in  the  list  of  annual 
subscribers : — 

Thb  Marquess  of  Bute  Loud  Tredegar. 

Thb  Earl  of  Powis  Lord  Aberdare. 

Thb  Earl  or  Jersey  Lord  Cawdor. 
Lord  Windsor. 

fg°  Unlike  the  ordinary  advertising  media,  which  are 
tlirown  away  after  a  glance  and  then  forgotten,  the  Magazine  is 
read  and  re-read,  the  numbers  being,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
preserved  for  future  reference.  The  Red  Dragon  finds  ad- 
mission into  almost  every  household  of  intelligence  and 
respectability  in  Wales,  and  has  also  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies.  Its  present 
circulation  exceeds  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  London 
Magazines,  while  its  terms  to  Advertisers  are  considerably  lower. 
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NOTABLE   MEN   OF   WALES. 


ADMIRAL  THOMAS  MATHEW.* 


Admiral  Mathew  being  a  Welshman  by  birth  and  long 
descent,  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  what 
is  designated  by  an  English  journal  as  "  a  really  splendid 
pedigree  of  the  blood  Royal  of  Wales,  minutely  traced  through 
Elvorach,  Lord  of  Torkelyn."  It  needs  no  very  discriminating 
Welsh  genealogist  to  decide  that  the  word  "  Elvorach  "  should 
be  written  Ivor  bach,  not  indeed  the  Ivor  bach  renowned 
in  Welsh  history  as  the  warrior  who  stormed  Cardiff  Castle 
and  carried  off  its  Count;  but  his  uncle,  "Ivor,"  also  small 
of  stature,  son  of  Cadivor,  Lord  of  Caerphilly,  who  had 
married  Myfanwy,  daughter  of  Gwrgan,  Prince  of  Glamorgan. 
Cadivor,  when  over  ninety  years  of  age — eager  to  strike  a  last 
blow  for  the  freedom  of  his  country — with  his  two  sons, 
Ivor  and  Griffith,  and  the  remnant  of  his  father  Cedrich's 
contingent,  lay  in  ambush  in  the  pass  of  Aberlech,  and  cut 
off  and  almost  annihilated  the  already  routed  Norman  horse- 
men. This  was  at  the  Battle  of  Gelligaer,  fought  in  1194. 
One  of  Ivor's  sons  was  Aeddan  or  Arthenus,  who  took  the  cross 
at  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  and  whose  marriage  with 
Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Russell,  one  of  the  great 
barons  of  the  period,  whose  name  is  on  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey 
as  having  held  the  "Honour  of  Russell,"  was  doubtless  the 
means  of  confirming  to  the  Mathew  Clan  the  large  estates  of 
which  they  were  for  centuries  the  possessors. 

The  marriage  of  the  first  Mathew,  viz.,  Mathew  ap  Evan, 
to  Janet  Fleming,  who  was  what  we  presume  would  now  be 
styled  a  "  lady  in  her  own  right,"  being  the  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  one  of  the  great  Feudal  Barons  of  Glamorgan,  gave 
the  status  of  Barons  of  Glamorgan  to  the  eldest  line  of  the 
Mathew  Clan  for  four  generations.  Jenkin  Fleming  at  the 
time  of  his  daughter's  marriage  seems  to  have  resided  in 
Llandaff,  and  her  husband,  Mathew  ap  Evan,  was  probably  the 

*  The  excellent  portrait  forming  the  frontispiece  of  our  present  number  ia  from 
ft  valuable  old  engraving  of  the  gallant  admiral  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant 
of  the  Castell  y-Mynach  branch,  the  Rev.  W.  Mathew  Thomaa,^TVTM^wj»^\s'3 
whom  it  was  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  \n  tY»^\Asmi\^s^a&n»« 
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first  of  his  family  who  really  dwelt  within  the  little  city,  from 
which  the  ancient  family  seat  of  Castell-y-Mynach  was  the 
miles  distant. 

An  effigy  of  alabaster  in  Llandaff  Cathedral,  bearing  date  A.i>. 
1480  (or  1490,  the  broken  numerals  make  it  difficult  to  say), 
measuring  six  feet  seven  inches,  is  said  to  represent  the   exact 
life-size  of  Sir  David  Mathew,  reputed  as  a  man  of  splendid 
build  and  stature,  using  the  two  handed  sword  with  amazing 
power.*     He  was  one  of  the  ten  great  Barons  of  Glamorgan  ;  n 
Marcher  Lord,  and  therefore  bound  to  receive  his  summons  to 
arms  only  from  the  king  and  not   from  any  Welsh  potentate. 
He  was  an  eminent  Yorkist  leader,  and  it  is  said  changed  his 
armorial    bearing   of  the    old    sable  lion  of  Gwaithvoed  to   ;\ 
silver  or  white  lion,  in  honour  of  the  White  Rose.     Whether  it 
was  in  recognition  of  their  services  in  the  Yorkist  cause  we 
cannot  say/ but   in    1459    Sir   David   Mathew   and  Sir   John 
Nevillef  received  conjointly  the  grant  of  the  Crown  Manors  ot 
Glaspool  and  Pet  erst  on-on-Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.    It 
is  also  said  that  Sir  David  received  a  gift  of  lands  from    King 
Edward   IV.,  whose  life  he  had  saved  on  the   battle  field  of 
Towton,but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  Royal  Charter 
conferring  such  gift.     Other  gifts  of  land  he,  however,  received, 
some  of  which   were  settled  first  on  the  line  of  his  third  sou 
Thomas,   and   failing   him,    on    Reynbourn — founder   of    the 
Llandaff  branch  of  the  Mathew  family,  who  ranked  as  eldest, 
son  of  Sir  David.     John,  the  eldest,  having  been  slain  at  that 
same  battle  of  Towton,  fought  on  Palm   Sunday,  1461,  leaving 
an  only  daughter,  an  infant,  we  here  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
this  bestowal  of  lands,  or  a  similar  circumstance,  gave  occasion 
for  the  motto  adopted,  but  not  invariably  used,  by  the  Llandaff 
branch,  "  Not  a  gift,  but  an  inheritance;  an  inheritance  is  better 
than  a  gift.,JJ     This  motto  was  often  used  by  the  Admiral,  and 
the  impression  from  his  seal  containing  it,  is  sharp  and  clear  on 
some  of  the  old  deeds.     We  need  not  continue  to  trace  the 
house  of  Llandaff.     A  full  pedigree  from  Gwaithvoed,  1055, 
to  the  second  Reynbourn,  A.D.  1615,  may  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  Harleian  MSS.,  Press  Number  2283,  p.   68.     Four 

*  An  arched  or  groined  alabaster  tomb,  with  two  finely-wrought  figure*  lying 
a  little  to  the  right  an  you  stand  at  the  head  of  Sir  David,  represents  the  eldest 
bon  of  Reynbourn,  Sir  ChriHtopher  Mathew,  with  liis  lady. 

t  A  curious  old  Yorkist  ballad  makes  reference  to  the  banners  of  Neville  and 
Mathew  thus  : — 

"  The  way  into  the  North  Countrie, 

The  Rctee  full  fast  he  sought, 
With  him  went  the  Ragged  Staff -{Neville] 

Which  many  men  dere  bought, 
So  then  did  the  White  Lyon  [Mathew],  full  worthily  lie  wrought, 
Almighty  Jesu  bless  his  soul  that  through  armes  ought" 

t  The  Welsh  form  of  the  motto  was  the  one  almost  invariably  used,  which 
nada,  I  think,  "Nid  Rhrid  ond  Rkydd ;  y  mo*  Eh***  gwILwa  MmfaL" 
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generations  of  this  line  took  rank  as  Barons  of  (xlain  organ.  But 
the  old  feudal  baronages  at  length  gave  way  to  a  new  order  of 
things;  the  Lords  Llandaff  were  no  longer  summoned  to  bring 
"horse  and  arms."  Titles  by  writ  of  summons  were  not  an 
heritage,  and  so  Miles  Mathew,  the  fifth  Lord  Llandaff,  when 
serving  as  High  Sheriff  of  Glamorgan,  appears  only  as  Miles 
Mathew,  Esq. 

If  there  had  ever  been  a  little  rift  between  the  family  of 
Llandaff  and  Kadyr,as  the  motto  seems  to  imply,  it  was  bridged 
over  about  1560  by  the  marriage  of  the  second  Reynbourn  to 
Mary,  one  of  the  six  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  William 
Mathew,  of  Kadyr,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  to  Sir  (feorge 
Herbert,  of  Swansea,  and  sister  to  William  Herbert,  of  Cogan 
Vach,  near  Cardiff.  From  Miles  three  more  generations  of 
quiet  country  gentlemen,  dwelling  in  Llandaff  Court,  bring  us 
to  David,  who  was  "  of  the  age  of  nine  years,  seven  months  and 
twenty  days,"  says  the  Escheat  at  the  decease  of  his  father, 
March  9,  1636.  David  reached  his  majority  when  the  waves  of 
civil  war  were  surging  over  loyal  South  Wales,  and  young  as  he 
was,  his  name  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  esquires  and  other 
gentlemen  of  quality  taken  prisoners  at  the  surrender  of  Raglan 
Castle,  28th  August,  1646,*  and  permitted  to  pass  free  on  his 
parole  of  honour.  David,  unlike  his  more  martial  cousins  of 
Radyr,  pursued  the  even  tenourof  his  way  after  this,  and  courted, 
and  wooed,  and  won  fair  Mistress  Joan  Stradling,  his  cousin,  of 
St.  Donat's  Castle.  King  Charles  in  his  Diaiy  sets  down  the 
income  of  David  Mathew,  then  residing  at  Llandaff,  at  £600 
per  annum. 

To  avoid  Llandaff,  with  its  plottings  and  plannings,  David  and 
his  wife  betook  themselves  to  the  seclusion  of  St.  Donat's,  "  the 
lonely  castle  by  the  sea."  A  year  later  an  old  Black  Letter 
Biblef,  published  in  1633,  was  brought  into  requisition,  and  on 
its  first  page  inscribed  the  interesting  record — "  Edward,  the 
sonne  of  David  Mathew,  of  Llandaf,  by  Joan  Stradling  his  wife, 
was  baptised  att  St.Donat's,  onn  the  22  day  of  Januarie,  1648." 
Three  other  entries  follow  iu  due  course,  but  Edward,  the  babe, 
born  amid  the  foreshadowings  of  war,  was  to  be  the  father  of 
the  future  Admiral.  Of  the  other  children  we  may  mention 
"  William,  who  married  a  Virginian  lady  and  died  issueless ; 
John,  married  to  a  daughter  of  W.  Powel,  Esq.,  Usk,  and  whose 
line  ended  in  the  third  generation,  and  Alice,  who  married  M., 
of  Cardiff."  These  are  the  only  names  recorded  on  the  Bible, 
but  there  were,  it  is  said,  two  other  children,  Edmond,  who 
died  young,  and  Dorothy,  of  whom  we  make  special  note, 
because  although  there  were,  and  are  several  families  of  the 
"  second  house "  of  the  Admiral's  own  blood  still  living,  the 

*  "Civil  War  in  Wales  and  the  Marches,"  p.  223. 
f  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  ftavorcxa^ltaQfe. 
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estates  were,  about  thirty  years  ago,  said  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  great  great  grandchildren  of  Dorothy's  husband's  sister. 
But  to  return  to  Edward,  who  very  early  chose  an  active  life, 
became  colonel  and  then  brigadier-general,  and  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  firm  friendship  of  the  gallant   Sir 
Thomas   Armstrong,  ultimately  married  his  gifted  and  high- 
spirited  daughter  Jane.     Sir  Thomas  evinced  a  warm,  unchang- 
ing affection  for  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  and  when  their 
eldest   son   was   born   at  Llandaff  Court,  October,  1676,  and 
named  after  him  "  Thomas,"  his  satisfaction  was  unbounded. 
One  other  son  followed,  but  died  in  infancy.     Young  Thomas 
was  sent  to  the  best  school  that  Cowbridge  could  furnish,  even 
before  he  arrived  at  the  distinction  of  knickerbockers,  and  the 
sturdy  little  fellow  elbowed  his  way  through  the  school,  and  to 
the  head  of  the  classes,  right  manfully.    Holidays  in  those  times 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  his  mother  must  have  inherited 
something  of  a  Spartan  resolution  to  keep  her  eldest  boy  so 
steadily  at  his  studies,  even  when  his  little  brother  drooped  and 
died.     But  the  lad's  spirit  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his 
mother,  and  went   well  with  the  dauntless  love  of  adventure 
inherited  from  his  father.     His  brief  holidays  were  chiefly  spent 
in  trips  upon  the  water  with  his  ever-indulgent  grandsire,  Sir 
Thomas,  one  especial  Bristol  boat  claiming  his  chief  interest, 
because  of  the  thrilling  tales  of  smugglers  told  him  by  the 
captain.     After  each  return  he  would  explore   every  rift  and 
cranny  of  his  native  coast  in  the  hope  of  finding  traces  of  these 
men  or  their  contraband. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Thomas  Mathew  united  to  his  bold, 
intrepid  spirit  a  rapid  perception  of  positions  or  manoeuvre 
unusual  in  one  so  young.  The  ambitious  schoolboy  speedily 
merged  into  an  adroit,  bright-eyed  middy,  who,  before  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  had  seen  some  service  in  the  Albemarle 
with  the  Channel  Fleet.  He  gained  a  further  experience  in 
the  Mussel,  off  La  Hogue,  two  or  three  years  later*.  On  attain- 
ing his  majority,  in  1697,  he  spent  a  few  months  at  his  home 
at  Llandaff  Court,  where  he  rigged  a  flag  staff  which  weathered 
many  a  storm,  and  was  long  a  familiar  sight  in  the  quiet  little 
city.    He  returned  to  sea  again  as  lieutenant. 

In  1701  his  mother,  "  Dame  Jane  Mathew  of  Llandaff 
Court,"  is  a  widow,  and  her  "  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Mathew,. 
being  about  to  make  a  voyage  beyond  sea,"  authorises  her  to 
grant  and  renew  leases,  &c.  In  1703  he  was  appointed  captain 
of  the  Yarmouth,  and  soon  after  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  cruising  frigate.  This  gave  scope  to  his  adventurous  spirit, 
and  traditions  still  linger  of  his  activity  against  the  bands  of 
smugglers  that  haunted  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn. 
Many  were  the  tales  of  wild  daring  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
irom  the  intrepid  Mathew  to\&  Y*j  >fc&  o\&  vtU*  vn  those  later 
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days,  when  the  exploits  of  the  gallant  Welsh  Admiral  rang 
through  his  native  land.  In  1703-4-5  we  have  lease  after  lease 
granted  by  "  Dame  Jane  Mathew  of  Llandaff  Court."  She  is 
empowered  by  her  son  and  heir,  and  she  uses  her  power  freely, 
with  many  a  far-sighted  plan,  or  convenient  arrangement 
introduced.  Edward  Thomas,  the  Turker,#  needs  more  land 
than  his  father  Howel  had,  and  Dame  Jane,  in  granting  it, 
stipulates  "  that  he  shall  send  men  to  help  to  clean  out  the 
mill  pond  of  Llandaff  Mill  for  two  or  three  days,  or  as  long 
as  may  be  required  when  such  clearance  is  being  carried  on." 
Again  she  gives  instructions  "  that  twenty-five  acres  below  the 
mansion  house,  running  towards  the  river  Taff,  and  called  the 
*  Orles,'  shall  be  ploughed,  ditched,  enclosed,  and  set  with 
quicksets." 

In  1708  Captain  Mathew  took  command  of  the  Chester ',  a 
new  ship  of  fifty  guns,  under  orders  to  cruise  in  the  Channel, 
with  seven  others,  all  two  deckers,  under  the  chief  command 
of  Lord  Dursley.  Here  an  incident  occurred  which  unmis- 
takably stamped  the  metal  of  the  future  admiral.  Jx>rd 
Dursley  had  just  left  the  Lisbon  fleet  in  a  safe  latitude. 
Returning  home  he  fell  in  with  two  of  the  enemy's  ships,  the 
Achilles  and  the  Glorieux,  the  latter  a  vessel  of  forty-four 
guns,  having  in  tow  a  third,  the  Bristol,  which  they  had  just 
captured  from  the  English.  His  lordship  at  once  gave  chase, 
and  engaged  the  Achillea,  retaking  the  Bristol.  The  Glorieux 
scurried  away  with  all  speed,  but  Mathew  shot  ahead  of  her, 
and  after  a  short  but  spirited  action  captured  her  single- 
handed.  Lord  Dursley,  unable  to  leave  the  Bristol,  which 
during  its  recapture  had  received  "a  shot  which  caused  her  to 
fill  rapidly,  watched  with  keen  interest  and  satisfaction  the 
intrepid  action  of  Mathew,  and  thenceforth  they  were  warm 
friends.  Mathew  was  not  only  employed  in  every  service  where 
courage  and  ability  were  required,  but  also,  it  is  said,  was 
frequently  consulted  by  the  admiral,  whose  command  was  at 
that  time  an  extremely  difficult  one. 

In  the  spring  of  1710  Mathew  was  ordered  to  America, 
where  he  acted  as  surrogate  in  the  courts.  Next  year  he 
received  orders  to  join  Captain  George  Martin,  of  the  Dragon, 
who  had  been  sent  out  with  three  fifty-gun  ships  to  Port 
Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  His  part  in  the  expedition  Mathew 
promptly  executed,  the  rebels  being  quickly  reduced  to  order. 
He  was  thus  constantly  and  actively  employed  until  1711,  when 
he  returned  to  Llandaff  Court,  where  he  had  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  magistrate  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  his  own 
native  city. 

The  pages  of  this  journal  are  perhaps  not  suited  to  the 
details  of  sea  fights,  however  renowned,  but  as  the  incidents 

*  The  Turking  or  manufacture  of  flannel  'waa  cam%&oYv\\sNt\^JNo&s5&.. 
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that  led  to  the  cashiering  of  the  gallant  Admiral  Mathew  are 
not  so  well  understood  in  (Hamorgan shire  as  they  might  be, 
we  are  tempted  to  give  a  brief  recapitulation  of  his  last 
intrepid  action — a  truly  "  Nelsonian  movement,"  said  one 
writer  of  authority,  which  if  followed  by  a  dashing  melee 
would  have  engaged  the  whole  fleet,  and  brought  swift  victory. 

Not  very  long  after  Mathew's  capture  of  the  Glorieux  the 
treaties  between  the  nations  were  concluded,  and  many  officers 
returned  home,  where  they  enjoyed  seven  years  of  quiet  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families.  Among  them  was  Captain  Thomas 
Mathew,  who  had  before  this,  viz.,  in  1705,  married  Henrietta 
Burgess,  daughter  of  S.  Burgess,  Esq.,  Antigua,  a  lady  whose 
kindness  and  other  good  qualities  were  long  remembered. 
Llandaff  Court,  for  more  than  three  centuries  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  was  his  home.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  a  capable 
farmer,  and  a  clear-sighted  magistrate,  while  in  domestic 
life  he  was  singularly  unlike  what  his  prompt — perhaps  at 
times  almost  brusque,  but  always  gentlemanly — manners  might 
lead  one  to  suppose.  He  wars  a  most  considerate  husband, 
warmly  attached  to  his  wife  and  to  her  family,  as  is  evinced  by 
a  single  sentence  in  his  will,  "  To  my  good  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Hester  Fuller,  one  thousand  pounds,  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
for  her  constant  love  and  friendship  for  me  and  mine/'  Between 
him  and  his  only  son  there  was  unrestrained  sympathy  and 
affection.  And  later,  when  three  little  grand-daughters  smiled 
upon  him,  he  treated  the  "little  things"  with  a  curiously  pathetic 
tenderness.  In  1718  he  resumed  duty  as  commander  of  the 
Kent,  seventy  guns.  His  impetuosity,  combined  with  clear 
thought  in  the  midst  of  an  engagement,  at  this  time  seemed 
to  carry  all  before  it.  In  a  hot  encounter  with  the  Spanish  off 
Messina  he  was  successful  in  capturing  the  Carlos,  of  sixty 
guns,  and  then,  adroitly  bearing  down  upon  their  admiral's 
ship,  placed  her  in  such  a  position  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  escape.  A  little  later  he  captured  a  frigate  off  the 
same  coast,  and  ran  ashore  one  of  the  enemy's  model  vessels, 
the  Sa7ita  Rosalie. 

In  1721  one  of  the  finest  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company  was  taken  by  a  band  of  pirates,  led  by  one  Taylor, 
a  notoriously  daring  fellow.  Mathew  was  selected  for  the 
somewhat  hazardous  command  of  a  small  squadron  destined  to 
clear  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  step  gave  him  the  rank  of 
commodore,  and  he  used  his  squadron  to  such  advantage  that 
Taylor,  whose  uncertain  movements  had  procured  for  him  the 
name  of"  Comet,'9  found  his  old  prowling  ground  made  too  hot  for 
him,  and  Mathew  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that 
the  "Comet  had  changed  its  orbit."  In  1724  Commodore 
Mathew  returned  for  a  time  to  Llandaff,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  venerable  old   mrosiou,  w>   op^Uy  described  by 
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Iceland,  should  be  transformed  into  a  modern  edifice.      The 
trees,  thickly   planted  in   the  beginning,  were    now   of   large 
growth,  and  so  overshadowed  parts  of  the  old  building  that 
they  had  become  moss  grown.     The  beautiful  park  then  con- 
tained many  acres,  and  extended  to  the  ancient  castle.     Its 
woods  stretched  away  to  the  river  Taff,  a  stream  of  water  rippled 
through  it,  and  a  substantial  home  farm  guarded  its  borders. 
Various  circumstances  combined  to  cause  delay  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebuilding,  but  the  decision  doubtless  made 
the  commodore  draw  his  purse  strings  tighter  than  otherwise, 
for  it  was  during  the   present  home  stay,  that  the  Kev.  T. 
Davies   wrote  his  well-known  letter  in  reference  to   LlandafF 
Cathedral  in  which  occurs  the  paragraph  relating  to  Mat  hew :  — 

Last  Thursday,  as  our  sexton  was  tolling  the  first  time  for  evening  prayers, 
our  great  bell  cracked,  soe  that  wv  have  now  no  whole  bell  (but  a  little  one). 
The  loss  thereof  is  much  lamented  by  the  neighbourhood,  because  it  was  a  bell 
of  a  fine  note  and  was  heard  at  a  great  distance.  I  can't  tell  what  our  neigh- 
l>our,  Commodore  Mathew.  may  do  in  time  ;  but  at  present  he  does  nnt  favour 
«mr  endeavours  for  repairing  this  church,  where  so  many  of  his  ancestors  lye 
hurried.  Both  gentlemen  and  clergy  are  very  cold  in  the  matter,  because  the 
small  prebends  in  this  church  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  given  to  strangers  and 
foreigners,  who  have  no  true  affection  for  the  place,  and  in  the  hands  of  such 
this  Church  and  its  revenue  have  been  for  soe  manv  years  that  'twtis  become  au 
heap  of  ruins  by  their  neglect,  taking  away  all  the  revenues  and  leaving  little  for 
the  fabric. 

In  two  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter  (1736)  Mathew 
received  his  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's 
Navy  in  Chatham,  where  he  forthwith  went  to  reside. 

During  his  six  years  of  duty  there  his  son  Thomas  entered 
the  army  and  obtained  a  captaincy  in  a  regiment  of  foot, 
"  commanded  by  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Colonel  Daniel 
Houghton,"  &c.  It  was,  we  believe,  during  the  days  of  the 
admiral's  quiet  stay  at  Chatham  that  the  life-like  portrait  was 
taken,  which  now  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
In  1741  Mathew  was  returned  as  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  county,  Glamorgan.  He  served  in 
Parliament  from  1741  to  1744. 

Perplexities  were  thickening  round  the  country,  and,  irritated 
at  what  #was  considered  the  inactivity  of  the  navy,  the 
authorities  in  1742  suddenly  changed  every  member  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  Mathew  was  the  first  new  officer 
selected  for  active  service.*  On  the  12th  of  March  he  was  once 
more  afloat,  this  time  as  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Ked.  Twelve 
days  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  new  ship,  the  Namur,  ninety 
guns,  was  one  of  the  fancy  ships  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
Although  not  what  would  now  be  considered  a  model ;  she  had 
points  of  beauty,  and  there  was  a  certain  symmetry  about  her, 

*  He  was  first  reinstated  in  his  old  position,  then  promoted  to  be  Vice- Admiral 
of  the  Red,  and  in  twelve  day*  passed  the  flag  &g*m&.TYdVttras&&  K&0&E&. 
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which  caused  her  to  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  Admiral 
Mathew,  who  long  preserved  a  well-finished  model  of  his 
favourite  in  a  large  glass  case.  Possibly  it  may  still  be  in  existence 
at  Fonmon,  for  it  passed  at  his  death  to  his  cousin  and  executor, 
Charles  Jones.  At  this  point  of  Mathew's  public  service,  when 
the  Namur,  attended  by  three  other  ships  of  eighty  guns  each, 
had  undertaken  the  convoy  of  the  lie  van  t  and  Portugal  traders, 
when  vigilance  was  of  paramount  importance,  and  any  hour 
might  bring  the  irregulars  of  the  enemy  upon  the  traders, 
commenced  the  feud  between  Mat  hew  and  Lestock  which 
ended  so  disastrously  for  Mat  hew.  During  one  such  voyage  of 
convoy  Vice-Admiral  Lestock  remained  behind  to  await  certain 
"despatches,"  under  orders,  "When  they  came  to  hand,  to 
send  a  frigate  to  Gibraltar  to  await  Mat  hew  on  his  return  !v 
On  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  however,  neither  despatches 
nor  frigate  could  be  found,  and  Mathew  had  to  go  right  back 
to  his  u  Vice-Admiral,"  who,  with  dilatory  negligence,  was  then 
about  to  send  out  the  frigate.  From  that  hour  Mathew,  who 
was  himself  the  soul  of  punctuality,  lost  confidence  in  his 
procrastinating  "  vice.*'  The  latter,  on  his  part,  did  not  try  to 
regain  his  chiefs  good  opinion,  but  being  of  a  vindictive  dis- 
position, rather  pleased  himself  by  provoking  Mathew's  hasty 
temper  and  infringing  his  strict  ideas  of  order.  Their  want  of 
concord  soon  became  apparent  to  all,  and  upon  two  occasions 
Mathew  went  so  far  as  openly  to  rebuke  l^estock  for  his  lack 
of  promptitude.  Henceforth  all  co-operation  between  them 
was  at  an  end. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1742  Mathew  was  appointed  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  States  of  Italy.  He 
was  also  promoted  simultaneously  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  which  is  the  highest  distinction  next  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral.  Mathew's  residence  when  on  shore  was  now  at  Villa 
Franca,  two  miles  from  the  ancient  city  of  Nice.  On  his  rocky 
'vantage  ground  at  this  place  Mathew  remained  some  time, 
keeping  in  check  with  consummate  skill  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  So  well  did  he  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia  treated  him  in  all  respects  as  a  personal 
friend.  A  Sea  Officers  Narmtive,  published  in  1744,  says  of  the 
gallant  admiral  at  this  period  that  "  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  late  at  night  he  was  for  ever  employed  in  dis- 
patching, receiving  and  executing,  according  to  the  different 
intelligence,  the  wisest  measures  to  be  taken  thereon.  All  his 
time  being  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.* 

This  continuous  work,  however,  was  not  half  so  trying  to  his 

temperament  as  the  inaction  that  followed  after  he  had  taken 

up  his  position  with  his  squadron  in  Heires Koadstead.   A  letter 

from  Mathew  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  the  Namur,  dated 

Heires,  22nd  May,  174$,  com\Aa.vttfc  that  he  is  in  very  ill  health. 
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that  the  anxiety  and  "  thirty  weeks'  confinement "  [on  board 
the  Namur,  we  presume]  has  not  only  increased  his  disorder, 
but  has  caused  his  legs  to  swell.  He  must  go  to  some  place 
where  he  can  take  "  strong  exercise."  In  another  letter,  on 
June  4th,  he  speaks  of  being  worse,  and  refers  to  the  havoc 
want  of  exercise  and  thirty-two  weeks'  close  confinement  is 
making  upon  his  health.  He  asks  for  leave  to  return  to 
England,  but  leave  does  not  come,  although  some  change  of 
position  is  permitted.  In  October  the  Xancuv  is  in  the  harbour 
of  Villa  Franca,  and  Mathew  is  doubtless  able  to  go  on  shore 
And  take  daily  exercise.  Still,  however,  the  incessant  worry  and 
fault-finding  continue,  direction  and  redirection  taking  place 
with  every  changing  wave  of  party  doubts  and  fears.  Mathew's 
high  spirit  could  ill  brook  this,  and  every  line  of  his  letters 
ahow  how  pride  and  indignation  were  struggling  with  the 
decorous  expressions  which  his  sense  of  discipline  and  sub- 
mission to  4fc  the  powers  that  be  "  required  of  him,  such  at  least 
is  the  impression  made  on  our  minds  by  his  letter  of  October 
1 1  th.  But  we  pass  to  that  of  October  30th  as  being  of  wider 
interest : — 

To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Niimur,  in  Villa  Franca  Harlmur,  :J0th  October,  1743. 
I  received  by  His  Majesty's  ship  N<m-*urh  a  letter  from  Mr.  Corbett,  dated  the 
1st  August,  wherein  their  Lordships  are  pleased  to  treat  me  in  a  manner  I  dare 
affirm  unknown  in  any  former  time,  and  that  grounded  not  only  upon  false  facts, 
but  also  for  want  of  knowing  His  Majesty's  commands,  signified  to  me  by  your 
grace.  If  my  lord  Winchilsea  had  read  the  letter  I  flatter  myself  it  had  never 
been  sent,  such  gross  expressions,  though  they  do  not  directly  call  me  coward,  they 
border  so  close  on  its  heels  that  I  confess  it  is  past  my  understanding  to  separate 
them,  for  fear  is  cousin  german,  if  not  nearer  kin,  to  cowardice,*  and  I  humbly 
conceive  their  letter  will  not  l)ear  any  other  interpretation  ;  such  treatment  to  one 
-who  has  made  it  his  only  study  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  His  Majesty'* 
•commands,  and  whose  sole  ambition  has  been  to  pot  them  in  execution,  is  very 
shocking.  .  .  .  The  many  slights  and  indignities  with  which  I  have  been 
treated  ever  since  almost  my  first  taking  upon  me  the  command  of  the  squadron, 
particularly  Mr.  Corl>ett\s  letter  of  the  1st  of  August,  has,  in  conjunction  with  my 
ill  state  of  health,  quite  cut  me  down.  And  I  must  take  leave  to  add  that  no 
n Kin  who  has  the  least  regard  to  his  honour  and  reputation- can  continue  in  His 
Majesty's  service  till  he  has  justice  done  him,  and  that  at  a  public  court-martial. 
.  .  .  .  I  thank  (J<»d  my  time  of  oppression  and  servitude  draws  to  a  con- 
clusion . 

The  nation  had  called  Mathew  to  this  prominent  position, 
but  either  the  nation  did  not  respond  when  he  represented  the 
sorry  condition  of  its  fleet,  or  the  funds  which  should  have 
made  it  all-powerful  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
uselessly  melted  them  away.  Many  of  the  ships  had  not  been 
docked  or  careened  for  over  three  years.  Mathew  urged  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  order  out  some  great  sliips  to  relieve 
these ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  deaf  to  the  noise  of  the 
Spaniards  sharpening  their  tools,  blind  to  the  constant  work- 
ing of  carpenters  and    caulkers   "  Making  the    Frenchers  all 

*  This  sentence  has  the  same  ring  about  it  as  his  ancestor,  Gwaithvoed^  «a^fa% 
— "  Fear  him  who  fear*  not  death." 
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taut,"  says  one,  "  while  our  own  ships  were  rotting  for  want  of 
the  necessary  overhauling."  Mathew  grew  more  and  more 
earnest  and  irascible  in  his  remonstrances,  but  with  little 
result,  other  than  that  of  eliciting  a  crop  of  letters  promising- 
to  consider,  &c.  At  length  he  sent  a  stinging  despatch  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  the  effect  that  he  "  should  endeavour 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  during  the  little  time  he  hoped  to 
continue  in  His  Majesty's  favour  to  execute  all  his  commands. 
He  wished  for  the  sake  of  his  country  that  he  had  been  better 
supported,  to  have  carried  on  the  service  agreeably  to  his  own 
inclination  and  ambition ;  but  that  had  not  been  his  good 
fortune." 

Mathew    was    wearing    then    the    splendid    diamond    ring 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  grandfather,  »Sir   Thomas  Armstrong, 
who  had  requested  that  it  "  might  never  go  out  of  the  family, 
but  be  kept  in  memory  of  the  donor,  King  William    ILL,  of 
ever  glorious  memory."     Where  is  it  now  ?     We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  in  the  admiral's  case  a  talisman 
to  fortune  or  to  favour.     The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  annoyed, 
and  his  subsequent  patronage  of  Lestock  certainly  looks  as  if 
this  and  other  plain    speeches   had  not   been    forgotten.     At 
length    the   slumbering   British    Admiralty   was   roused    by  a 
sudden  order  to  the  French  fleet  to  "  put  to  sea  and  support 
the  Spaniards  to  the  utmost."     By  this  time  the  ships  of  both 
the  allies  were    well   and   fully   manned,  and   large  drafts  of 
registered  seamen  were  embarked  to  fill  possible  deficiencies. 
Their  ships  had  been,  without  exception,  carefully  cleaned  and 
fitted,  and  were  in  prime  condition.     When  M.  Le  Court  raised 
the  commander's  flag  on  board  the  Terribly  of  seventy-four 
guns,  the  combined  fleets  were   ready  for  action.     They  were 
heartily  tired  of  having  their  ports  blockaded,  and  rejoicing 
and  saluting  were  the  order  of  the  day !     There  had  as  yet. 
however,  been    no   declaration  of  war  between  England   and 
France,  matters  seemed  to  be  only  drifting  on  in  the  same  way 
as  they  had  been  doing  for  months  previously. 

Mathew's  health  had  somewhat  improved  during  the  winter^ 
and  he  held  himself  ready  for  action,  but  he  resolved  it  should  be 
his  last  period  of  active  service  at  sea.  Never  again  would  he 
be  hampered  with  rotten  boats  and  starvation  provisions  for  hi» 
men.  He  had,  in  fact,  written  home,  giving  his  son  permis- 
sion to  rebudd  the  dear  old  family  mansion ;  any  hour  might 
bring  a  fresh  attack  of  his  disorder,  and  he  would  like  to  end 
his  days  in  his  old  home.  So  on  the  2nd  January,  1744,  the 
work  of  rebuilding  was  begun  in  earnest.  What  a  busy  scene 
for  those  days  LlandafT  Road  presented,  "  Ten  oxen  being  shoed 
at  Roger's,  the  smith's,  ten  tons  of  stone  set  down  near  the* 
great  gate,  ten  thousand  bricks  from  Thos.  Jones,  of  Cardiff, 
pails,  pickaxes  and  basket*,  owe  \\u\i<k*d  cteaokes  of  lime, 
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timber,  and  poles,  and  c  quiles '  of  rope  for  the  scaffolding !" 
So  the  davs  of  that  week  went  on  amid  what  seemed  in  that 
quiet  place  excitement  and  turmoil.  No  telegraph  wires 
carried  to  the  captain  the  intelligence  of  that  greater 
turmoil  which  even  then  engrossed  his  father,  roar  of 
cannon  and  crashing  of  old  England's  wooden  walls.  A  month 
later  and  he  had  learned  all ;  the  work  was  stopped  and  the 
roads  had  resumed  their  quiet.  When  the  news  of  the  con- 
junction of  the  fleets  was  flashed  to  the  admiral  by  signal  he 
was  at  Turin  in  conference  with  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Not 
a  moment  was  lost.  He  hastened  afloat  with  his  little  com- 
pany, and  with  wonderful  alacrity  made  the  best  possible 
disposition  of  his  ships  to  receive  or  pursue  the  jubilant  foe^ 
But  what  a  sorry  show  his  fleet  presented.  Just  twenty  saif 
of  the  line,  many  in  bad  repair,  some  mounting  only  fifty 
guns.  On  the  11th,  however,  the  admiral  gathered  strength 
by  the  addition  of  four  more  ships,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
six  more  appeared  upon  the  scene,  all  these  giving  him  a  slight 
advantange  over  the  enemy  as  to  number,  but  being  greatly 
inferior  in  other  respects.  Thirteen  of  them  were  three 
deckers,  abominable  tubs!  No  wonder  the  old  admiral 
expressed  his  dislike  to  the  underground  offices  of  his  new 
mansion  by  calling  it  a  "three  decker."  "There  were  besides," 
says  one  narrator,  "  four  which  if  any  builder  in  France  or 
England  were  to  build  in  these  days,  instead  of  being  knighted 
he  might  be  hanged!"  These  were  defects  which  all 
Mathew's  ability  and  zeal  could  not  remedy. 

On  the  9th  of  February  the  combined  fleet  was  sighted  in 
the  road  of  Toulon,  in  regular  line.  Mathew  instantly  gave 
orders  for  his  ships  to  unmoor,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
mist  cleared,  gave  the  signal  to  weigh,  a  signal  obeyed  with 
joyful  alacrity.  Through  the  whole  of  that  day,  however,  and 
half  of  the  next,  the  opposing  fleets  simply  coquetted  with 
each  other,  the  enemy  lying  to,  as  if  to  receive  an  attack,  and 
then  upon  a  sign  of  movement  in  the  British  fleet  clapping  on 
canvas,  and  hurrying  away,  seemingly  to  lure  our  ships  farther 
out.  Mathew,  however,  decided  not  to  be  drawn  from  his 
position,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  he  made  the  signal  to  his 
vessels  to  form  in  line  of  battle.  The  enemy  also  manoeuvred 
into  position,  and  so  the  hours  went  on.  The  night  was  clear 
and  crisp.  The  signal  was  run  up  to  lie  to,  and  Lestock, 
instead  of  falling  into  the  wake  of  his  superior  officer,  brought 
to  at  once,  fully  three  leagues  off  to  windward.  When  day 
dawned  the  enemy  repeated  their  tactics  of  decoy.  Mathew 
then  ordered  his  fleet  into  action.  The  French  and  Spanish 
fleet  hoisted  their  flags  jointly;  but  continued  their  course 
southward.  Here  was  a  perplexity !  Should  he  let  them 
escape  ?    He  paced  the  stern  galtety  oi  \.\\fc  "N  wnwvv  \«s<Jw»% 
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his  plans.  Lestock,  he  knew  well,  would  not  second  him.  The 
heroic  Captain  Cornwall  in  the  Marlborough,  which  was  lying 
very  close  to  the  Xamur,  saluted  him,  "  How  do  you  do,  sir." 
"  Do  ?  I  can  do  nothing,'*  replied  the  admiral,  "  i/ook  at  the 
vice-admiral."  "  1  have  looked  at  him  with  concern,''  was 
•Cornwall's  rejoinder,  on  which  Mathew  exclaimed,  "  By  God, 
every  one  of  those  ships  will  get  away  from  me."  "  I  think  if 
you  attack  those  Spanish  ships  to  leeward,"  Cornwall  observed, 
"you  may  stop  them !  and  bring  on  a  general  melee."  "  Will  you 
second  me,"  said  Mat-hew  eagerly,  and  Cornwall  instantly 
answered,  "  1  will !"  The  two  ships  then  bore  gallantly  down 
until  within  pistol  shot  of  the  Real  FMpe,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  guns,  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  men,  one  of 
the  largest  ships  of  the  day.  Could  they  have  imagined  that 
their  company,  instead  of  following  and  supporting  their 
action,  would  have  looked  on  in  bewildered  amazement;  or 
that  Lestock  would  feel  more  pleasure  in  the  technical  tripping 
of  his  superior  than  in  upholding  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag,  such  a  bold  movement  might  never  have  been  made. 
Mathew  opened  action  in  the  Xamwr  with  his  usual  intre- 
pidity, and  was  grandly  supported  by  Captain  Cornwall  in  the 
M a rl borough ,  and  Captain  Forbes  in  the  Norfolk.  But  not 
until  it  was  quite  too  late  to  be  of  any  real  value  did  three 
ships  astern  of  the  Marlborough  open  fire.  A  fourth  dropped 
in  at  the  close.  Only  seven  engaged  at  all.  The  commanders 
of  the  others  simply  looked  on  in  a  sort  of  stupid  bewilder- 
ment. The  duty  of  the  vice-admiral  was  to  have  given  the 
signal  to  advance,  or  himself  to  set  the  example.  "  A  dashing 
melee  would  have  brought  swift  victory !"  Lestock,  however, 
stood  coldly  aloof,  afterwards  alleging  in  his  defence,  "  That 
he  could  not  have  done  otherwise  without  breaking  the  line, 
which  he  was  not  authorised  to  do."  Would  one  hesitate  to 
enter  a  house  on  fire  to  rescue  its  inmates  because  one  was  not 
specially  authorised  to  cross  its  threshold  ? 

It  was  a  terrible  combat,  poor  gallant  Captain  Cornwall,  with 
both  his  legs  shot  off,  groaning  out  in  his  agony  that  his  suffer- 
ing was  too  great  for  him  to  bear ;  and  then  the  sudden  crash 
of  masts  and  cordage,  the  din  and  smoke,  and  flying  splinters, 
and  beneath  the  frightful  debris  the  crushed  corpse  of  the 
noble  captain.  The  Marlborough,  quite  disabled  and  shattered, 
at  this  moment  rolled  over  upon  the  Namur,  already  crippled 
in  masts  and  rigging.  A  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  but  Mathew, 
•cool  and  collected  as  ever,  instantly  rallied  his  men  to  meet  the 
Spanish  admiral's  ship  the  Poder.  A  terrific  onslaught  followed. 
The  admiral  himself  was  wounded,  but  the  Poder,  a  sixty  gun- 
ship,  was  completely  disabled.  The  Real  Filipe  was  already 
lying  a  blackened  and  broken  hull  upon  the  water,  with  her 
•captain  killed  and  five  hundred  dead  or  dying  men  on  board. 
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In  the  French  centre  were  many  terrible  casualties,  but  their 
new  and  amply  manned  ships  rode  well.     The  eight  ships  of 
the  conjoined  fleet,  although  not  mounting  more  guns  than  the 
six  of  the  British  fleet  which  actually  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ment, were  yet  in  every  respect  greatly  superior  to  those  under 
Mathew.     The  character  of  the  conflict  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that,  with  all  their  advantages,  there  were  over  one  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded  in  the  three  foremost  ships  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  entire  loss  on  the  British  side  was  ninety-two 
men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  wounded.     The 
winter  afternoon  was  rapidly  closing  in,  and  as  one  of  De  Court's 
vessels  staggered  free  from  the  grappling-irons  that  had  been 
almost  hurled  past  her  in  the  darkness,  both  admirals  felt  that 
night  had  put  an  end  to  the  contest.     The  Namur's  captain 
(Russell)  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  ship  so  disabled  that 
Admiral  Mathew  shifted  his  flag  into  the  Rupert,  of  sixty  guns. 
The  allied  fleet  speedily  quitted  the  scene  of  the  encounter  for 
its  own  waters.     The   British  fleet  kept  the  sea  a  few  days 
longer  and  then  put  into  port.     Mathew,  deeming  Lestock's 
conduct  inexcusable,  suspended  him,  and  ordered  him  to  return 
to  England  upon  a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty.    This  was  perhaps 
a  fatal   mistake,  as   it  gave    Lestock  ample  time   for  "  wire- 
pulling," under  which  process  his  petty  charges  grew  in  number 
till   they  reached    sixteen.     Mathew   was   again    soon  afloat, 
vigilant  as  ever,  but  his  health,  which  had  long  been  failing,, 
suffered   terribly   from   the    close    confinement   and    inaction 
during  the  blockade.     It  was  often  now  a  struggle  with  him  to 
get  through  even  his  ordinary  duties.     Meanwhile  his  friends 
at  home  observed  how  enmities  against  him  were  being  stirred 
up  amongst  the  Tories.     The  admiral  was  a  Whig,  and  party 
spirit  was  perhaps  more  unscrupulous  in  the  old  days  than  in 
the  present.     The  admiral's  political  foes  made  the  most  of  the- 
charges  launched  by  Lestock.     They  had  by  no  means  forgiven 
Mathew  for  opposing  one  of  their  faction  (Mansel)  in  Glamor- 
ganshire.    Indignant  that  such  a  miserable  party  spirit  should 
be  the  governing  motive,  his  son,  Captain  Mathew,  half  resolved 
at  once  to  leave  the  country  and  serve  in  India  or  elsewhere. 

A  brief  series  of  letters,  for  copies  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich,  are  full  of  interest  at  this  point.  The 
first  is  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  admiral,  and  is 
evidently  in  reply  to  one  from  Mathew.  It  is  dated  17th  Julyr 
1744,  and  states  : — 

The  king  wttl  be  sorry  if  you  [Mathew]  have  to  quit  this  command,  but  if  you 
feel  that  you  must  do  so,  you  have  the  king's  leave,  and  are  to  turn  over  your 
command  to  Vice-Admiral  Rowley.  The  king  has  that  confidence  in  your  zeal 
for  his  services,  that  His  Majesty  is  persuaded  nothing  less  than  an  absolute 
necessity  will  induce  yon  at  this  time  to  resign  your  command. 
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The  admiral's  reply  was  written  at  once,  or  what  seems  more 
likely,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  of  the  same  date,  it  was  written 
before  the  dispatch  was  sent  off.  Mathew's  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  of  17th  July,  1744,  contains  the  following 
passage : — 

It  gives  me  the  utmost  concern  to  find  that  I  inunt  at  lant  lie  obliged  to  risk  niv 
return  to  Knglund  by  land.  ...  J  Khali  lose  no  time  in  getting  home  to  pay 
my  duty  to  His  Majesty,  but  travel  as  fa#t  as  my  present  great  disorder  will 
permit  me,  and  my  surgeon  >\in\\  advise. 

On  the  25th  July,  while  still  with  the  fleet,  he  sets  himself 
the  painful  duty  of  writing  to  inform  Mr.  Corbet t  hrs  decision 
to  return  to  England. 

On  this  date  we  find  him,  after  mention  of  his  ill-health, 
saying:  — 

I  find  the  more  1  struggle  the  less  capable  I  am  of  doing  the  duty  Hw  Majesty's 
command*  require.  [Had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  remedy  he  had  resorted  to 
•every  day,  he  must  have  retired  before  that  time.]  But  by  taking  it  so  constantly, 
and  for  want  of  proper  exercise,  it  has  for  some  days  past  lost  its  usual  effect,  so 
that  my  pains  are  returned.  I  shall  therefore  make  use  of  His  Majesty's  leave  to 
.come  home. 

►Still  the  sick  and  weary  officer  is  held  to  his  post  by  un- 
locked for  delays,  and  it  is  not  until  the  17th  of  August  that 
he  writes  to  Vice-Admiral  Rowley,  directing  him  to  make 
dispositions  of  the  fleet,  &c.  **  So  soon  as  you  shall  acquaint 
me  that  the  squadron  is  ready  for  sea,  I  shall  put  the  fleet 
under  your  command  and  go  on  shore." 

But  this  break  ing-up  of  his  old  life  did  not  really  occur  until 
.the  8th  of  September,  1744,  when  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
officers,  and  hastened  with  what  speed  he  could  to  his  house  in 
Bloom sbury,  where  the  best  medical  skill,  combined  with  the 
home  comfort  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  stranger,  after  a 
few  months  restored  him  to  a  measure  of  health. 

His  first  wife,  Henrietta  Burgess,  had  been  dead  about  five 
years,  and  we  think  it  was  during  this  interval  of  renewed 
health  that  he  married  his  second  wife,  Millicent  Powell, 
daughter  of  Kawdon  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Glamorganshire.  While 
the  admiral  was  on  his  homeward  journey,  sick  in  mind  and 
body,  Captain  Thomas  Mat-hew,  his  son,  fearing  the  worst,  had 
stopped  the  building  and  paid  off  the  workmen  at  Llandaff 
Court,  and  had  hastened  with  his  wife  and  family  to  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  to  be  ready  to  welcome  his  father's  arrival. 
And  there  they  spent  the  winter  together  in  great  comfort. 
The  voices  of  his  grandchildren  seemed  to  cheer  the  brave  but 
sore  heart.  He  was  proud  of  the  noble-looking  boy  whom  he 
hoped  would  some  day  maintain  the  honour  of  his  name ;  and 
to  the  little  granddaughters  he  was  tenderly  attached.  No  one 
can  read  the  passages  in  his  will,  which  refer  to  them, 
without  perceiving  what  silken  bands  of  tenderness  had  been 
-woven  round  this  strong  man's  soul.    When  April  drew  near 
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there  came  upon  him  a  longing  to  see  his  old  haunts  in  their 
spring  beauty.  Yes !  he  must  return  to  Llandaff.  It  would 
be  a  relief  to  watch  carpenters  and  builders  at  work.  Hours 
might  be  whiled  away  on  the  marge  of  the  capacious  saw-  pit.  So 
he  went  down  to  Cardiff,  put  up  at  the  Cardiff  Arms,  and  the 
next  morning  some  interest  was  excited  in  the  thriving  little 
town  by  seeing  a  splendid  pair  of  greys  in  the  old  carriage, 
which  had  not  stood  there  before  for  many  months.  The 
admiral,  his  head  silvered  with  white,  but  his  firm  decided  air 
unchanged,  received  a  pleasant  ovation  of  murmured  welcomes 
from  the  little  crowd  as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage.  A  short 
-drive  brought  him  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  builder's 
scaffolding  and  mud  banks  from  the  excavations  were  as  yet  the 
most  striking  objects.  After  a  glance  of  satisfaction  at  the 
large  new  saw-pit  a  little  off  the  pathway,  he  turned  to  the 
building,  and  seeing  the  excavations  for  underground  offices, 
exclaimed  testily,  "  What  haven't  I  land  enough  in  Llandaff  to 
build  a  mansion  all  above  ground  ?  A  regular  three-decker 
f  his  will  be.  Turn  round  the  horses  and  drive  back,"  with  a 
further  half-uttered  remark,  in  which  the  words  "jade"  and 
"  sea  room  "  had  no  connecting  link. 

After  a  while,  however,  he  took  solace  in  the  completion  of 
the  building,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Llandaff  Court. 
The  building  account  is  to  us  a  very  interesting  record  as  we 
follow  it  through  progressive  stages  to  the  last  loads  of  elm 
and  oak  from  Hensol  and  Fonmon.  The  arrival  of  the  great  iron 
gates  from  Bristol,  then  the  "Account  rendered  October,  1746, 
t'1766  12s.  9d.;"  and  the  endorsement  in  the  bold  handwriting 
of  the  brave  old  admiral  himself,  "  Errors  excepted,  I  think 
this  account  just. — Thomas  Mathews."* 

The  checking  and  endorsing  of  this  building  account  was 
perhaps  his  last  act  in  Llandaff  at  this  time,  for  in  the  same 
month  (October),  1746,  he  was  summoned  to  Parliament,  there 
to  meet  the  charges  brought  against  him.  With  all  deference 
he  appeared  in  his  place  in  answer  to  the  summons,  but  he 
treated  the  charges  with  a  lofty  scorn  which  he  was  too  proud 
to  disguise.  "  The  facts  would  speak  for  themselves,"  he  said ; 
but  his  bearing  doubtless  irritated  those  who  had  issued 
instructions  they  themselves  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
follow.  These  "  fighting  instructions,"  says  one,  "  were  the 
great  Juggernaut  of  the  day,"  and  on  every  point  of  these 
impractical  instructions  he  was  assailed.  Beside  Lestock's 
sixteen  petty  charges,  another  graver  charge  was  that  he  had 
placed  certain  (Whig)  captains  into  positions  which  certain 
other  captains  of  their  own  party  were  suited  to  fill.     To  which 


*  It  seems  singular,  that  while  his  family  name  was  assuredly  Mathew,  and 
written  in  that  form  by  his  grandparents,  the  admiral  himself,  and  also  his  son 
the  major,  almost  always  added  the  s. 
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Mat  hew  replied  with  spirit,  that  "  his  office  was  a  public  trust, 
and  it  was  therefore  his  duty  to  select  from  those  who  might 
be  *  suited  '  for  the  positions  those  who  were  most  fitted  for  the 
post  they  would  have  to  fill,  irrespective  of  any  other  con- 
sideration whatever."  When  the  whole  of  the  charges  had 
been  punctiliously  gone  through,  the  gallant  old  admiral  was- 
found  guilty  of  "misconduct,"  and  cashiered.  The  Tories  voted 
against  him  almost  to  a  man.  The  Whigs  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  amazed  at  the  turn  the  trial  had  taken.  Men  saw 
the  gallant  chief  who  had  bravely  encountered  the  most  power- 
ful ship  afloat  disgraced,  while  the  one  who  did  not  venture 
within  gunshot  of  the  enemy  was  not  even  censured.  And 
they  asked  each  other,  "  Is  this  a  court-martial  ?"  The 
solemn  farce  was  over,  but  the  sentence  was  like  a  sharp  sword 
thrust  through  the  admiral's  proud  heart.  Pride  in  the  heroic 
deeds  which  had  distinguished  his  ancestors ;  pride  in  his  own 
gallant  upholding  of  their  noble  name  had  been  "  life  of  his  life/* 
But  these  men  could  not  quite  filch  from  him  his  good  name  ; 
so  he  had  scarcely  settled  again  in  Llandaff  before  he  was 
nominated  and  returned  as  member  for  Carmarthen  Borough, 
whose  interests  he  served  till  his  death.  There  remained  various 
improvements  to  make  in  the  house  and  in  the  grounds  of 
Llandaff  Court,  besides  certain  alterations  he  desired  to  carry 
out  in  Pencoed  Castle — a  recent  purchase—  and  he  retained  the 
best  workmen  for  that  purpose,  sometimes  employing  them  at 
the  Court  and  sometimes  at  the  Castle.  But  after  a  year  or 
two  of  quiet  country  life  spent  thus  with  his  beloved  second 
wife,  Millicent,  his  old  disorder  took  a  new  form.  He  perceived 
a  change  in  himself  unobserved  by  others,  and  with  a  prompt- 
ness inherent  to  his  nature  he  at  once  began  the  settlement  of 
his  affairs.  The  first  week  of  the  year  1749  was  devoted  to 
drawing  up  and  completing  his  will.  Then  he  arranged  with 
his  son,  who  was  now  again  in  the  army  as  major,  that  he 
should  forthwith  come  to  reside  with  his  family  at  Llandaff 
Court,  while  the  ex-admiral  returned  to  Bloomsbury  Square, 
so  as  to  be  nearer  his  medical  adviser.  There  he  waited 
patiently,  even  cheerfully,  for  the  end  he  knew  was  approach- 
ing. He  expired  rather  suddenly  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1751, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  was  buried  at  St.  George's,. 
Bloomsbury.  His  will  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  Busby  (quire 
288),  leaves  in  trust  for  five  hundred  years,  manors,  castles, 
lordships,  and  hereditaments — the  bulk  of  his  large  estates 
being  settled  on  his  only  grandson,  Thomas,  then  a  lad  of  ten. 
years  old. 

Swansea.  Mokveth  Mathew  de  Radyr* 
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SEA   FANCIES. 

Hark  !  the  beating  of  the  surges, 

In  the  caves  beneath  the  hill. 
How  they  chant  the  mournful  dirges, 

Low  and  deep,  and  deeper  still. 
Till  the  heart  within  us  seizes, 

All  the  meaning,  all  the  dread  ; 
Accents  weird,  and  tones  that  freeze  us, 

Lamentations  of  the  dead. 

And  the  winds  for  ever  roaming, 

Shore  to  shore,  and  land  to  land, 
Seem  to  echo  back  their  moaning, 

Moaning  on  a  quiet  strand. 
Like  the  sound  of  hidden  legions, 

Far  below  in  twilight  dim, 
Passing  through  the  ghostly  regions, 

Marching  to  an  ancient  hymn. 

Gathered  through  remotest  ages, 

Long  forgotten  voyageurs, 
Blotted  out  of  mem'ries  pages, 

Crowded  on  the. unknown  shores. 
Tribute  to  the  mighty  ocean, 

Offerings  in  human  mould, 
Spoil  of  wind  and  waves'  commotion, 

Arms  invisible  enfold. 

Distant  barque  on  far  horizon, 

'Lumined  by  the  setting  ray 
Of  a  ruby  sun,  that  shines  on 

Dancing  wavelet's  golden  spray : 
On  the  ocean  solitary, 

Thou,  alone  o'er  trackless  deep, 
Trusting  wave  and  winds  to  bear  thee, 

Trusting  stars  thy  path  to  keep. 

Tiny  vessel,  onward  sailing, 

Sailing  with  the  sun  gone  down, 

Fear'st  not  storms  nor  heed'st  their  wailing, 
When  the  tempests  rage  around. 
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Though  to  me  are  tones  repeating, 
{Solemn  secrets  of  the  waves, 

As  I  listen  to  the  beating, 
Of  the  surges  in  the  eaves ; 

Still  to  thee  is  ocean  speaking, 

In  the  silent  hour  of  night, 
With  the  quiet  ripples  breaking, 

Into  wreaths  of  silver  light. 
And  thou  teachest  me  this  lesson, 

Tiny  waif  on  ocean's  breast, 
As  thy  certain  way  thou  press  on, 

To  t  he  haven  of  thy  rest : 

In  the  hand  of  God  the  sea  is, 
In  His  hand  thyself  and  me, 

Guardian  of  our  passage  He  is, 
Pilot  of  myself  and  thee. 


Cardiff. 


C.S. 


Penarth. 


ONLY! 

Only  an  aching  heart ; 

Only  a  word  and  a  tear  ; 
Then  for  ever  to  part ; 

And  is  that  aught  to  fear  ? 

Only  a  bitter  smile  ; 

Only  a  glance  of  the  eye ; 
Only  a  pain  for  a  while  ; 

And  then  a  proud  "  Good-bye !" 

Only  a  whilom  grief; 

Only  a  passing  woe ; 
Only  the  fall  of  a  leaf; 

And  then  a  winter's  snow. 

Only  a  heart-string  broken ! 

And  "  0,  for  an  early  grave  !" 
Only  a  word  that  is  spoken  ! 

Only  a  passing  wave  ! 


Hakry  Davtes. 


WINTER. 

Stern  winter  hurries  on  with  blustering  storms. 
And  howling  winds  rush  madly  o'er  the  deep, 

The  changeful  waves  assume  their  wildest  forms, 
And  'mid  the  hollow  caves  their  revels  keep ! 
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The  sailors,  storm-tossed  on  the  raging  tide, 

Without  one  guiding  star  to  light  their  way, 
Like  "  Paul,"  when  darkness  closed  on  ev'ry  side, 

"  Cast  out  their  anchors  all,  and  wish  for  day." 
How  oft  that  artless  tale  of  storm  and  wreck 

Must  be  recalled  to  mind  by  passing  scenes, 
As  in  some  night  watch  on  the  lonely  deck 

The  sailor  of  home's  lessons  fondly  dreams ! 
Fancies  he  sees  that  lowly  village  church, 

Where  as  a  boy  so  often  he  has  knelt, 
And  once  more  gravely  walks  beneath  its  porch, 

And  feels  again  the  awe  which  once  he  felt ! 
Hears  the  good  pastor's  voice  as  raised  in  prayer, 

And  in  his  final  blessing  has  a  share. 
Then  sees  the  well-known  faces  beam  around, 

Bids  one  "Good  day,"  and  wakens  at  the  sound ! 
Then  with  a  sigh  returns  to  present  scenes, 

And  bids  "  adieu  to  fancy  and  such  dreams." 
But  the  strong  current  of  his  thoughts  thus  turned, 

Remembers  all  the  Scriptures  once  he  learned ; 
And  that  one  dream  of  his  old  pastor's  face 

May  chance  to  have  a  soul-awakening  grace. 
Paul's  voyage — shipwreck — and  the  wreck-saved  crew, 

Are  thus  recalled,  and  felt  to  be  all  true ; 
The  sailor  thinks  of  One  whose  word  can  still 

The  raging  seas,  and  turn  them  as  He  will ; 
The  stormy  tempest  His  command  obeys, 

And  now — He  listens,  while  the  sailor  prays. 

Tenby.  F.P.G. 


THE    SPOILS. 

We  bore  them  back  with  pride, 

Marauders  gay  and  bold, 
Our  spoils  with  purple  dyed, 

And  of  red,  barbaric  gold, 
That  late  the  woodland  trees  had  laden- 

We  bore  them  to  the  radiant  maiden, 

There  were  bramble  sprays  ablaze, 
And  some  with  sable  berries ; 

Ferns,  fall'n  on  evil  days, 

And  bryony  fruit  like  cherries, 

Hanging  in  clusters,  crimson-bright, 
And  elderberries  dark  as  night. 
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Flowers,  stragglers  from  the  host ; 

A  weakly  foxglove  pale, 
Glad  marguerites,  our  boast, 

Scabious  and  knapweed  hale ; 
One  violet,  a  foolish  thing, 

That  took  November  for  the  spring- 
To  the  radiant  child  we  came, 

And  her  eyes  were  glistening  clear ; 
But  I  blushed  with  sudden  shame, 

As  I  drew  with  my  burden  near ; 
For  then  I  thought,  "  How  ill  to  bring, 

These  Winter  spoils  to  pleasure  Spring." 

Cardiff.  E.  J.  Newell,  M.A_ 
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CHAPTER   I. 

"  The  simple  truth  is,  Fred,  that  you  are  not  to  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  unless  I  get  you  married  properly 
out  of  hand,  you  will  be  involving  yourself  in  some  awful 
scrape  one  of  these  days." 

"  Matrimony,  my  dear  cousin,"  I  ventured  to  reply,  "  being 
the  last  and  most  awful  scrape  that  a  man  can  possibly  get 
into,  don't  you  think  I  had  better  be  left  to  take  my  chance, 
and  not  anticipate  fate." 

"  Oh !"  said  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Scott,  with  a  vigorous  tap  of  the 
foot,  "  I  have  no  patience  with  you.  Here  you  are  getting  on 
for  forty — " 

"  Six-and-thirty,"  I  interposed  parenthetically. 

u  Well,  sir,  that  is  getting  on,  well  off,  good  looking — " 

"Oh!  thanks." 

"  Of  course  you  know  that.  I  never  knew  a  man  yet  who 
did  not ;  just  the  sort  of  man  to  make  an  excellent  husband 
and  father." 

"  A  humdrum,  characterless  sort  of  respectability,  I  suppose," 
I  growled. 

"And  you  are  settling  down  into  confirmed  old  bachelor 
habits,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  encouraging  a  ridiculous 
easy  going  weakness  of  good  nature  that  makes  you  a  victim 
to  any  designing  woman  who  wants  to  get  anything  out  of  you, 
and  will  end  in  your  being  married  against  your  will  by  some 
more  than  usually  ambitious  cook  or  laundress.  What  is  this 
last  scrape  of  yours  ?" 

"  I  am  in  no  scrape  as  you  call  it,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

44  Oh !  Tom  told  me  something  about  it ;  *  Another  of  Fred's 
Quixotisms,'  he  called  it." 

"  Much  obliged  to  him ;  the  matter  is  entirely  simple :  the 
housekeeper  at  my  chambers  marries  a  widow  with  money, 
children,  and  furniture,  gets  drunk  on  the  money,  turns  out 
the  children,  and  threatens  to  sell  the  furniture,  so  she  came 
and  metaphorically  wept  upon  my  sympathetic  bosom  and  told 
me  all  about  it." 
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"  Why  ?  why  on  earth  select  you  out  of  thirty  or  forty  other 
men  to  dry  her  tears  and  remedy  her  wrongs  ?" 

44  Why  ?  God  knows.  Why  do  women  come  and  tell  me 
their  confounded  troubles,  and  expect  me  to  see  them  through 
them,  but  because,  as  you  say,  I  must  look  an  easy,  good- 
natured,  soft-hearted  fool,  I  suppose.  I  sent  this  woman  with 
a  note  to  your  husband,  and  asked  him  to  take  legal  measures 
to  protect  her  belongings." 

"  Lucky  that  you  did,  for  I  hear  her  husband  is  saying  all 
sort  of  things  about  the  interest  you  take  in  the  affair/' 

"  All  sort  of  things,"  I  shouted,  "  why  the  woman  is  fifty-five 
if  she  be  a  day,  and  wears  a  stubbly  grey  moustache." 

"That  goes  for  nothing;  if  people  want  to  impute  bad 
motives,  it  is  not  a  reputation  for  taste  that  will  save  a  charac- 
ter for  propriety ;  but  in  truth,  Fred,  your  well-meant  efforts  are 
always  exposing  you  to  misconceptions,  and  that  is  why  I  wish 
you  would  get  out  of  your  surroundings,  go  more  into  society, 
and  take  a  fancy  to  some  really  nice  girl." 

44  'Nice  '  girls  are  such  fools,"  I  remarked. 

44  How  do  you  know  ?  Do  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  talk 
to  them  ?  There  was  Dora  Smyth e  to  whom  I  introduced  you, 
last  year,  three-and-twenty,  very  pretty,  with  a  comfortable 
little  fortune  of  her  own.     What  more  could  you  want  ?" 

44  Dora  Smythe,  was  not  that  the  young  lady  who  found 
John  Inglesant 4  sweet/  and  Dante's  Dream  4  very  pretty  ?' " 

44  Suppose  that  she  did,  a  woman  does  not  make  the  worse  wife 
or  mother  for  a  failure  to  appreciate  Rossetti's  high  imaginative 
flights,  or  for  a  want  of  sympathy  with  morbid  religiosity." 

44  Perhaps  not,  but  a  woman  might  possess  some  little  artistic 
sensibility  with  advantage." 

44  And  yet  you  could  not  get  on  with  Miss  Levison,  who  is 
nothing  if  not  4  cultured.' " 

44  A  detestable  specimen  of  a  detestable  type ;  a  bundle  of 
ignorance  and  affectation ;  one  of  a  clique  of  silly  women  who 
call  themselves  4  ^Esthetic,'  not  knowing  what  it  means,  whose 
perverted  sense  of  beauty  leads  them  to  a  slavish  and  vicious 
4  culture '  of  all  the  false  and  unattractive  features  of  Mediaeval 
art,4  who  cultivate  hatchety  outlines,  and  melted  butter  com- 
plexions, dress  their  hair  with  a  hay  rake,  and  put  on  their 
clothes  with  a  pitch-fork,  and  expose  their  presumption  and 
ignorance  by  talking  with  an  hysterical  gush  about  subjects  of 
which  they  know  nothing." 

44  Perhaps  I  agree  with  you,  but  there  are  shrewd  and  sensible 
women,  Laura  Danvers,  for  instance." 

"  Aggressively  shrewd  and  sensible !  I  hate  female  logicians ; 

a  woman  should  feel,  not  reason ;  I  do  not  care  for  crowing 

hens.    No,  Bessie,  it  is  no  use  going  over  the  old  subject  again 

And  again.    I  shall  never  marry  tow.   \wsH«t  wdsL marry  a 
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woman  unless  I  loved  her  with  that  idealizing  passion  that  I 
never  yet  felt,  and  that  I  never  could  be  inspired  with,  save 
by  a  combination  of  good  qualities  and  attractions  that  no  one 
woman  has  ever  yet  presented  to  me.  Short  of  a  passion  of 
that  sort  I  should  get  tired  of  any  woman's  society  in  a  fort- 
night, except  yours,  perhaps.  What  a  pity  that  you  were  not 
a  few  years  younger,  or  I  a  few  years  older,  or  that  you  had 
not  married  Tom  Scott  when  I  was  a  schoolboy." 

"  In  short,  if  I  were  not  nearly  fifty,  with  a  grown-up  family, 
and  had  not  nursed  you  in  long  clothes,  you  would  have  tried  to 
cultivate  a  sentiment — what  do  you  call  it,  'an  idealizing 
passion '  for  my  benefit,"  and  portly  handsome  Mrs.  Scott 
laughed  merrily  at  the  idea,  adding  the  next  moment  with  a 
sigh,  "  I  only  wish  you  and  Ethel  Vaughan  could  have  taken 
a  liking  to  each  other,  but  that  is  too  late  now  to  be  talked 
about." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I,  with  a  feeling  of  something 
like  annoyance  ;  "  whatever  my  possible  wife  might  have  been, 
however  she  might  have  fallen  short  in  reality  of  my  high 
ideal,  it  is  impossible  that  she  could  ever  have  been  a  shallow, 
vain,  fickle  flirt,  like  Ethel  Vaughan.  If  there  be  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  makes  a  man  despise  a  woman,  it  is 
that  restless,  selfish  vanity  that  is  never  satisfied  unless  she 
be  attracting  some  new  man  to  her ;  the  frailty  that  is  born 
of  love  is  more  worthy  of  respect  and  honour  than  the  little- 
ness of  mind  and  heart  that  makes  girls  such  contemptible 
things  as  these." 

"  You  are  hard  upon  my  friend,  and  you  have  judged  her 
superficially  and  without  allowance ;  but  she  is  at  least  not 
likely  to  otfend  even  your  fastidious  taste  again ;  her  future 
husband  already  exercises  an  authority  so  harsh  that  she  dare 
hardly  speak  to  another  man.  I  am  told  that  she  lives  in 
perfect  dread  of  him,  and  would  break  off  her  engagement 
to-morrow  but  for  sheer  fear.  I  am  terribly  concerned  when  I 
think  of  that  poor  girl's  future." 

So  was  I,  when  I  came  to  think  about  it  afterwards.  The 
conversation  between  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Scott,  and  myself,  just 
reported,  was  simply  one  of  a  similar  series  that  had  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  Left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age, 
I  was  thrown  very  much  into  my  cousin's  society,  she  being 
my  only  near  relative  left  surviving.  It  was  at  her  husband's 
house  that  I  spent  my  holidays ;  all  through  youth  up  to 
middle  age  her  affectionate  interest  had  been  my  only  substi- 
tute for  nearer  family  ties ;  her  husband  was  my  warm  friend 
and  constant  companion  when  his  professional  ties  relaxed  a 
little;  their  house  in  Duchess  Street  my  home  whenever  I 
wearied  of  the  solitariness  of  my  bachelor  chambers,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  I  continued  to  \ewl  xxv^  Y\te  x^Xa^C^fc 
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perilously  near  neighbourhood  of  "  forty  year"  were  so  far  entirely 
to  my  satisfaction.  They  were,  however,  not  at  all  pleasing  to 
Mrs.  Scott;  from  some  desperate  match-making  instinct  she 
had  long  ago  resolved  that  I  must  be  married  ;  had  she  had  a 
daughter  or  sister,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  should  have  been 
booked  already ;  her  family,  however,  was  limited  to  two  boys. 
As  it  was,  I  managed  easily  to  avoid  the  young  lady  sirens  that 
she  systematically  threw  in  my  way,  and  by  a  passive  resistance, 
relieved  by  an  occasional  open  discussion  as  above  reported,  I 
had  hitherto  managed  to  keep  myself  free  and  disengaged. 
The  truth  is  I  had  no  vocation  for  matrimony.  I  never  was 
that  objectionable  male  animal,  "  a  lady's  man,"  even  in  my 
younger  days ;  then,  when  I  was  taught  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  cultivate  society,  to  go  to  balls,  and  dance,  a  form  of  exercise 
that  I  had  always  held  in  liveliest  detestation,  I  was  horribly 
bored  myself,  and,  I  fear,  a  cause  of  boredom  in  others.  I  never 
knew  what  to  say  to  girls  ;  society  small  talk  was  an  accomplish- 
ment utterly  beyond  my  reach,  and  because  I  never  could  or  would 
talk  nonsense  to  women,  it  happened  after  a  while  that  they  either 
dropped  me  conversationally  altogether,  or  took  me  seriously, 
and  in  taking  me  seriously  made  me  the  confidant  of  their 
hopes,  fears,  troubles,  sometimes  even  of  their  sins,  and 
by  an  appeal  to  a  sympathy  of  a  keenly  sensitive  nature 
engaged  me  from  time  to  time  in  affairs  with  which  I  had 
no  concern,  that  were  always  a  source  of  trouble,  sometimes  of 
almost  grave  unpleasantness ;  but  of  all  the  complications  that 
my  confounded  (Quixotism  ever  led  me  into,  none  has  ever  been 
comparable  to  that  which  is  associated  with  Ethel  Yaughan, 
and  that  I  may  reckon  as  having  had  its  commencement  from 
the  date  of  mv  conversation  with  Mrs.  Scott. 

During  the  previous  year  I  had  from  time  to  time  seen 
a  good  deal  of  Miss  Yaughan.  She  was  a  handsome  girl, 
clever,  brilliant,  and  would  have  been  extremely  attractive, 
save  for  her  undisguised  thirst  for  admiration  and  the  bad  taste 
of  her  frequent  flirtations.  A  slight  effort  had  been  made  to 
parade  me  among  the  captives  to  her  attractions,  but  the  r&le 
was  not  to  my  taste,  and  I  rather  resented  the  attempt  than 
felt  flattered  by  any  compliment  it  might  have  implied.  It  is 
-possible  that  I  had  judged  the  girl  rather  severely,  making  too 
little  allowance  for  her  temptations  and  for  her  want  of  proper 
guidance ;  old  Yaughan  had  been  dead  some  years,  and  the 
mother,  still  a  comparatively  young  woman,  was  too  utterly 
worldly  and  selfish  a  character  to  do  much  towards  wisely 
guiding  her  daughter  in  the  right  conduct  of  life.  After  my 
conversation  with  Bessie  I  could  not  help  thinking  a  good  deal 
of  these  things,  and  there  seemed  to  me,  the  more  thought  I 
gave  the  subject,  something  nearly  approaching  the  traffic  in 
the  contemplated  sacrifice  of  this  girl's  life,  supposing  things 
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to  be  as  bad  as  they  were  represented.  I  had  met  the  intended 
husband,  and  such  impression  as  I  had  formed  of  him  did  much 
to  strengthen  my  feeling  on  the  subject.  He  was  emphatically 
an  ill-conditioned,  ill-tempered  looking  brute,  decidedly  hand- 
some, undoubtedly  possessed  of  considerable  strength  of  will, 
clever,  perhaps,  in  his  profession,  out  of  it  by  no  means  intel- 
ligent, and  apt  to  cloak  his  ignorance  in  society  by  a  surly 
reserve  that  became  part  of  his  very  nature.  In  the  medical 
profession  this  sort  of  thing  inspires  confidence  sometimes,  so 
as  Dr.  Weston  really  knew  his  business  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  was  regarded  as  a  rising  man  and  a  safe  man,  and  that  his 
future  wife  was  by  way  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  very  lucky 
girl. 

A  casual  reference  to  the  subject  with  Scott,  some  weeks 
after,  elicited  the  remark  that  Miss  Vaughan  was  spending  the 
«<lay  at  Duchess  Street,  and  that  Weston  was  coming  to  dinner. 

"In  that  case, Tom,"  I  said,  "  I'll  come  to  dinner  too." 

44  Better  not,"  said  Tom.  "  The  beggar  did  not  reckon  upon 
another  man  being  there,  and  he  will  sit  and  glare  at  you  and 
the  girl  all  the  evening,  and  make  things  deuced  unpleasant." 

44  1  want  to  see  him  do  it,  so  I  shall  come  this  time,"  said  I, 
and  I  did. 

The  doctor  had  not  arrived  when  I  sauntered,  an  unexpected 
guest,  into  Mrs.  Scott's  drawing-room.  Bessie  slightly  lifted  her 
eyebrows  at  seeing  me,  but  my  reception  was  none  the  less 
cordial,  nor  was  it  an  unfriendly  one  from  Miss  Vaughan.  The 
girl  looked  ill  and  altered,  in  some  way  improved;  women's 
souls  come  to  them  through  suffering,  and  there  was  an  earnest- 
ness now  in  the  delicate  features  and  deep  dark  eyes  that  I  had 
never  seen  there  before.  Her  manner  was  perfect  too,  and  we 
chatted  gaily  together  until  a  knock  at  the  street  door,  and  the 
immediate  appearance  of  Dr.  Weston,  froze  her  into  silent 
reserve.  I  was  piqued  and  annoyed.  Who  was  this  insensible 
surly  fool  that  he  should  lay  himself  out  to  make  the  girl's  life  a 
burden  to  her  with  causeless  jealousy,  and,  moreover,  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  a  friend's  dinner  table?  I  determined  to  punish  him, 
and  I  did.  I  started  subjects  of  conversation  miles  above  his  head, 
dragged  Scott  into  discussion,  incidentally  brought  in  Mrs.  Scott 
and  Sliss  Vaughan,  and  finally  insisted  upon  his  opinion.  I  had 
no  real  idea  that  the  man  was  so  ignorant.  Medicine  bounded 
his  knowledge ;  of  all  kindred  science  he  was  densely,  crassly 
ignorant.  Art  and  literature,  politics  and  religion  were  all 
sealed  subjects  to  him.  For  me,  I  had  never  talked  so  brilliantly 
or  so  well ;  I  had  a  good  foil,  and  otherwise  an  appreciative 
audience,  for  Ethel  threw  off  her  nervousness  at  last  and  joined 
intelligently  in  the  conversation,  and  I  walked  home  that  night 
with  the  pleasant  feeling  of  self-complacency  that  a  man  always 
■experiences  when  he  is  conscious  of  having,  without  erc^x  \xaxu»>- 
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greasing  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  perfect  good  breeding, 
irritated  another  man  whom  lie  does  not  like  to  the  point  of 
almost  murderous  thoughts.  If  there  were  a  drawback  to  my 
satisfaction  it  lay  in  the  unwelcome  reflection  I  had  intensified 
the  bitterness  of  a  weak  and  sensitive  girl's  position.  Mrs. 
Scott's  last  whispered  words  as  I  took  leave — "You  have 
behaved  very  badly,"— gave  me  some  unpleasant  food  for 
reflection  upon  this  last  point. 

I  was  not  by  way  of  fancying  myself  inspired  with  a  hopeless 
lover's  interest  in  Miss  Vaughan's  engagement,  but  the  more 
its  misery  and  the  future  tragic  possibilities  of  her  lot  impressed 
themselves  upon  me,  the  more  troubled  and  anxious  did  I  feel 
in  my  mind.  I  unburdened  myself  on  the  subject  to  my  cousin 
a  few  days  later,  with,  I  fancy,  some  eloquence  and  much  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  my  deliverances 
were  received  in  a  very  unindulgent  spirit.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
pleased  to  say,  rather  snappishly,  that  if  I  had  cared  to  woo 
Miss  Vaughan,  it  might  have  been  open  to  me  to  win  her ;  that 
not  having  done  so,  it  was  no  business  of  mine  what  she  had 
done  with  her  life,  and  that  my  interest  or  interference  could 
but  be  regarded  as  an  officious  impertinence.  On  serious  con- 
sideration I  was  compelled  to  admit  the  justice  of  this  opinion, 
and  I  promptly  resolved  to  remove  myself  from  all  temptation 
of  coming  across  the  ill-assorted  engaged  couple  again,  and 
determined  (it  was  now  early  in  September)  to  run  down  to 
Brighton  for  a  week  or  two  and  get  into  new  associations  for 
awhile. 

Mark,  though,  how  vainly  man  strives  to  avoid  his  destiny. 
I  went  down  to  Victoria  the  next  day  in  good  time  for  the 
Brighton  express.  The  smoking  carriage  to  which  I  made  my 
way  was  occupied  by  two  loudly-dressed,  loudly-speaking  youths 
of  offensive  style,  and  sulkily  I  threw  myself  into  the  further 
corner  of  an  unoccupied  carriage,  resolved  as  soon  as  we  were  clear 
of  the  station  to  convert  it  into  a  smoking  compartment  for  my 
own  benefit  for  the  time  being,  meanwhile  ensconcing  myself 
behind  the  double  sheet  of  the  Times.  Of  course,  no  sooner 
was  I  settled  than  enters  an  old  lady  with  a  score  of  wraps  and 
packages,  who,  with  much  fuss  and  commotion,  settled  herself 
in  the  opposite  corner.  I  was  debating  upon  the  advisability 
of  making  a  fresh  start  when  a  high-pitched  male  voice,  thai 
I  instantly  recognised,  remarked — 

"You  had  better  get  in  here,  there  is  a  lady  travelling  in  this 
carriage." 

"  Thanks,  that  will  do  very  well,"  replied  a  woman's  voice. 

I  was  always  an  admirer  of  a  charming  speaking  voice  in 
women,  and  Ethel  Vaughan's  was  music  itself.    I  crouched 
behind  my  paper  waiting  for  what  should  come  next. 
"  Was  he  coming  witn  \iet  ot  iwrtiY* 
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The  next  words  resolved  the  doubt. 

"  You  need  not  wait,"  she  said.  "  I  have  all  I  want,  and  the 
train  will  be  starting  in  five  minutes." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  sure,"  said  he  hesitatingly,  "  I  have  a 
professional  engagement  the  other  side  of  town." 

"  Well,  pray  go  then." 

A  hurried  farewell,  injunctions  about  writing  soon,  &c.,  and  off 
went  the  doctor  simultaneously  with  the  approach  of  the  guard, 
with  a  request  for  tickets. 

"  Here,  mum,  Norwood  Junction,  this  is  the  Brighton  express, 
train  behind,  please,  look  sharp,  train's  just  off,"  and  with  much 
expedition  and  little  ceremony  out  went  the  old  lady  and  her 
parcels.  In  the  confusion  I  trusted  that  the  obvious  insincerity  of 
my  surprise  at  finding  myself  a  fellow  traveller  with  Miss  Vaughan 
might  pass  unnoticed,  but  there  was  a  decided  restraint  and 
embarrassment  about  our  meeting,  that  the  first  quarter  hour's 
tete-a~tete  about  the  weather,  the  train,  &c.,  did  not  seem 
materially  to  relieve.  We  were  both  on  dangerous  ground,  and 
I  think  some  unacknowledged  sense  of  sympathy  made  us  both 
aware  of  it.  Women  have  usually  the  best  of  such  a  position 
but  in  this  case  it  was  the  lady  who  made  the  first  false  step. 

"  It  is  very  strange  we  should  have  met  like  this,  Mr, 
Eversleigh,  it  was  only  late  last  night  that  it  was  decided  for 
me  to  come  down  to  Brighton." 

"So  much  the  better,"  thought  I,  "  she  cannot  suspect  me  of 
having  heard  of  her  journey  and  trying  to  intercept  her." 

"  I  have  an  old  aunt,"  she  continued,  "  my  father's  sister,  who 
has  written  very  pressingly  for  me  to  go  and  stay  a  few  weeks 
with  her  before — before — " 

"  Before  your  marriage ;"  I  supplied  the  conclusion  coolly  r 
u  Very  natural,  but  I  suppose  Dr.  Weston  did  not  like  the 
idea  much." 

"  Well,  no,  but  why  should  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Why,  because,  of  course,  he  would  not  care  to  be  separated- 
from  you  now  for  many  reasons.  Your  aunt,  for  instance,  might 
object  to  part  with  you  so  soon  as  October.  I  believe  that  is 
about  the  time  when  we  shall  have  to  offer  our  congratulations  ?" 

"  It  is  too  late  now  for  anybody  to  offer  objections." 

The  words  were  simple,  and  might  have  been  equally  well 
uttered  by  the  proudest  and  happiest  of  brides,  but  there  was 
such  a  tone  of  hopeless  despondency  in  the  girl's  voice,  such  a 
passing  look  of  bitterness  on  her  face,  that,  "  impertinent "  as 
Mrs.  Scott  would  have  justly  termed  my  interference,  my  next 
words  burst  from  me  almost  in  spite  of  myself. 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  remedy  a  wrong.  Never  too  late  to- 
avoid  the  consequences  of  such  a  fatal  error." 

"  Mr.  Eversleigh  !"  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  an  assumption 
of  dignity  in  expression,  that  if  it  h.a&  ou\y  fovm&  ^ot^^^w^A, 
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have  effectually  shut  me  up  once  for  all,  and  have  made  uie  wish 
myself  anywhere,  even  in  the  smoking  carriage,  but  I  had  taken 
the  plunge,  and  although  I  shivered  at  the  first  dip  I  was  bound 
to  strike  out  boldly. 

"  Forgive  my  presumption,  but  I  can  see,  everybody  can  see, 
the  feelings  with  which  this  marriage  inspires  you.  I  know 
much  about  this  man,  know  that  he  is  utterly  mean  and  base, 
unworthy  of  you  or  of  any  pure-minded  young  girl ;  you  know 
it  too,  and  some  influence  is  being  unfairly  used  to  drive  yon 
into  this  match  that  you  regard  in  your  heart  with  simple 
detestation.  I  know  this  is  an  impertinence.  I  know  that  I 
have  no  right  to  say  all  this,  but  you  are  a  very  young  girl, 
without  father  or  brother  to  advise  you,  and  I,  well,  I  am  getting 
into  old  fogeydom,  and  am  a  privileged  taker  of  liberties,  and  as 
you  and  I  have  never  been  anything  but  mere  friends,  I  have 
ventured  upon  this  one.  Let  me  beg  you  to  consult  your  aunt, 
let  my  experience  of  the  world  and  its  ways  help  you,  if  you 
need  help  from  a  man,  but  believe  me  I  do  not  wish  to  force 
myself  into  your  confidence/' 

The  surprise  and  pained  annoyance  with  which  my  first  words 
were  received  had  vanished  long  before  I  had  finished,  and  Miss 
Vaughan's  face  was  buried  in  her  handkerchief,  while  a  slight 
convulsive  movement  of  the  shoulders  alone  gave  evidence  of 
emotion,  which  I  thought  was  suppressed  sobbing,  but  it  might 
be  suppressed  laughter  equally  well.  It  was  a  deuvedly 
awkward  position.  She  would  not  speak,  would  not  look  up. 
Horrible  forebodings  came  into  my  mind.  Had  I  made  an 
egregious  ass  of  myself  after  all  ?  Was  I  only  a  victim  to  a 
vain  woman's  last  new  dodge  in  coquetry,  and  was  my 
chivalrous  proposition  only  destined  to  supply  food  for  amuse- 
ment to  a  select  coterie  of  "  dearest  v  young  Lidy  friends. 

"  Miss  Vaughan  Ethel  —you  will  forgive  me,"  I  said  patheti- 
cally ;  no  good.  An  experienced  friend  of  mine  once  laid  down 
as  a  principle  that  the  best  restorative  for  a  young  woman  under 
any  violent  emotion  was  kissing,  and  I  l)elieve  he  tried  it  once 
with  signal  advantage  in  an  omnibus  full  of  Spanish  girls, 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  body  of  Carlist  skirmishers.  I 
began  seriously  to  think  of  doing  something  of  the  kind,  when 
Miss  Vaughan  at  last  looked  up  with  a  face  so  sad  and  tear- 
stained  that  all  my  unworthy  doubts  at  once  took  flight. 

"1  do  forgive  you  and  thank  you  very  much.  More  than 
that,  I  will  trust  you,  for  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Eversleigh,  and  I  will  take  your  help  if  it  be  needed,  but  I  will 
do  nothing  else,  underhand.  1  will  speak  to  my  aunt  first 
about  all  this,  and  if  you  will  come  round  this  evening  and  be 
introduced  to  her,  you  shall  advise  her  and  me.  Is  not  that 
the  best  proof  that  I  am  grateful  ?"  And  she  gave  me  a  rather 
pitiful  little  smile. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Miss  Vaughan  the  elder  turned  out  to  be  a  delightful 
specimen  of  the  old  maid  genus,  who  lived  in  a  charming  little 
house  away  from  the  sea  on  the  London  road. 

The  old  lady's  male  visitors  were  generally  few,  and  my  call 
was  of  itself  so  entirely  novel  and  startling  in  its  object  that  it 
is  excusable  if  her  reception  of  me  was  a  very  flurried  and 
nervous  one.  It  was  naturally  entirely  opposed  to  all  notions 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  as  conceived  in  the  spinster 
mind  that  one  man  should  come  and  consult  with  her  and  her 
niece  as  to  how  effectually  to  break  off  the  latter's  engagement 
to  another  man.  There  was  but  one  hypothesis  that  she  could 
reasonably  set  up,  and  that  was  that  our  meeting  was  a  planned 
one,  that  we  fully  understood  each  other  before,  and  that  we 
had  deliberately  taken  advantage  of  her  invitation  to  Ethel  to- 
plan  a  treachery  against  the  unsuspecting  lover  in  his  absence. 
I  thought  over  all  this  as  I  made  my  way  from  my  hotel,  and 
speculated  philosophically  as  to  the  marvellously  different  light 
in  which  our  actions  may  reasonably  be  viewed  by  other  people 
to  that  in  which  they  appear  to  ourselves.  I  could  only  depend 
upon  Ethel  Vaughan's  tact  and  upon  my  own  straightforward- 
ness to  overcome  any  ill-will  upon  the  elder  lady's  part. 

Fortunately  she  had  once  met  Weston,  and  had,  it  appears,, 
conceived  for  him  probably  the  most  violent  antipathy  that  had 
ever  disturbed  her  placid  spinster  mind,  added  to  which  the 
confidences  her  niece  had  imparted  to  her  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  had  raised  her  indignation  against  him  to  boiling 
point,  so  that  although  she  undoubtedly  fully  believed  that  she 
was  being  led  into  a  conspiracy  of  malice  prepense,  the  end 
seemed  to  her  to  justify  the  means,  especially  as  I  contrived  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  upon  her. 

"  Much  better  style  of  man  than  the  other,  my  dear !"  I 
distinctly  heard  her  whisper  after  I  had  been  in  the  room  five 
minutes. 

The  interview  was  on  all  sides  a  delicate  and  difficult 
one,  but  poor  Ethel  had  made  her  confession  before  my  arrival,, 
and  the  old  lady  in  few  words  put  me  in  possession  of  the  simple 
facts,  concluding  with  fine  old-fashioned  gentle  womanly 
dignity, 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Eversleigh,  we  are  only  women  and  know 
little  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  so  we  place  confidence  in  you 
as  a  gentleman,  and  ask  you  to  give  us  your  best  advice." 

The  story  was  a  very  simple  one  after  all ;  a  record  of  a  silly 
flirtation  between  a  vain  girl  and  a  good-looking  young  fellow^ 
Earnest  perhaps  on  his  side,  never  very  &enov\&  ovi  \\s«>,>  \^fc 
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episode  of  a  daring  frolic  of  twenty  minutes  ride  with  him  in  a 
railway  carriage  from  a  remote  country  village  to  a  junction 
whence  he  was  to  go  on  to  London,  she  to  return  before  she 
could  be  missed.  A  mistake  in  the  trains,  long  hours  spent  in  a 
road-side  station  waiting-room,  and  a  final  return  home  at  nearly 
midnight  in  a  carriage  full  of  rough  bucolics  returning  from  some 
local  fair ;  then,  disgusted  and  ashamed  at  the  whole  episode, 
the  mistaken  desire  on  her  part  to  conceal  it,  earnest  entreaties 
to  him  to  be  discreet,  so,  the  establishment  of  a  stronger  under- 
standing, the  tightening  of  a  tie  daily  becoming  more  irksome  ; 
finally  on  her  part  an  appeal  for  liberty ;  on  his,  a  furious  out- 
burst of  passion,  threats  that  as  her  reputation  was  in  his 
hands,  she  must  marry  him  or  he  would  ruin  it,  and  the  result 
xi  tame  submission  through  simple  womanly  weakness  to  the 
promise  of  a  marriage  with  a  man  despised  for  his  mean  un- 
manliness  as  much  as  feared  for  his  violence. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  little  story,  but  I  heard  enough  to 
enable  me  to  acquit  the  girl  of  anything  but  a  very  trivial  and 
•childish  piece  of  folly  in  the  first  instance ;  the  consequences, 
however,  had  been  serious  enough  to  give  ample  point  to  my 
-diatribes  on  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  flirtations.  The 
only  question  that  remained  now  was,  "  What  was  to  be  done  ?" 
I  suggested  that  Dr.  Weston  should  be  sent  for  to  Brighton  to 
her  aunt's  house,  and  there  defied  and  dismissed.  The  mother's 
interference  was  hopeless :  she  had  heard  enough  of  the  story, 
a  garbled  version  from  Weston  himself,  to  induce  her  to  say 
that  her  daughter  "  must  marry  him  right  or  wrong,  she  was 
not  going  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  scandal ;  he  was  a  very  violent, 
ill-tempered  man,  and  Ethel  would  have  to  manage  him  better 
when  they  were  married."  So  much  for  maternal  solicitude. 
My  proposal  was  not  received  with  favour.  Miss  Vaughan 
would  not  have  the  man  "  going  on  "  in  her  house ;  Ethel  was 
unaffectedly  physically  afraid  of  him.  "  You  are  the  proper 
person,  I  venture  to  think,  Mr.  Eversleigh,  to  deal  with  this 
gentleinan" said  the  old  lady  stiffly. 

"  Aunt !"  said  Ethel,  "  it  is  only  Mr.  Eversleigh's  good  feeling 
and  our  friendship  through  Mrs.  Scott  that  induces  him  to 
help  me.     He  offered  me  his  assistance  on  that  ground." 

"  And  of  course  I  will  give  it,"  I  interrupted.  "  I  am  only 
thinking  how.  I  fear  I  must  place  you  in  a  somewhat  false 
position.  I  have  no  right  to  appear  in  what  concerns  yon, 
as  I  am  no  brother  or  cousin  even  of  yours,  but  I  cannot  go  to 
Dr.  Weston  as  a  stranger.  You  must  imply  a  special  interest 
between  us  to  him  as  my  authority  for  demanding  the  return 
of  your  letters,  an  explicit  cancelment  of  the  engagement  on 
his  part,  and  an  apology  for  his  unmanly  behaviour,  other- 
wise he  could  not  listen  to  me.  Of  course  this  need  only  be 
implied  to  him,  not  to  the  world  at  large." 
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"  It  is  best  to  be  off  with "  began  the  old  lady. 

M  Aunt  !w  said  Ethel,  blushing  vividly. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  anything  of  the  kind,  madam  J"  I 
broke  in  rather  impatiently.  "Miss  Ethel  will  do  full  justice  to 
my  intentions  and  believe  that  in  reality  I  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  or  intention  to  involve  her  in  any  entanglement. 
We  are  friends  simply.  Only,  if  I  am  to  go  to  Dr.  Weston,  I 
must  have  some  locus  standi,  and  the  only  one  I  fancy  that  I 
can  have  is  a  sort  of  provisional  engagement  which  must  be 
used  as  a  means  to  break  off  that  with  him,  after  which,  I,  on 
my  part,  will  give  Miss  Ethel  her  liberty  again,  and  society 
generally  need  be  none  the  wiser  about  the  temporary  arrange- 
ment." 

Miss  Yaughan  looked  unaffectedly  astonished  at  my  speech, 
although  I  fancy  she  still  suspected  me  of  humbugging  her, 
and  the  fair  Ethel,  I  am  bound  to  say,  seemed  hardly  pleased  at 
it.  It  was  a  novel  experience  for  a  young  lady  who  had  played 
with  hearts  so  long,  to  find  a  man  who  did  not  want  to  enjoy  the 
prestige  of  even  a  temporary  engagement  with  her  :  "  perhaps," 
I  thought,  "  there  may  still  be  a  lesson  for  you  to  come  out  of 
all  this,  young  lady." 

Fortified  with  a  letter  from  Ethel  Vaughan  I  started  next 
morning  for  London.  The  Scotts  had  fortunately  left  town  for 
a  month  ;  fortunately,  for  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  keep 
away  from  Duchess  Street,  and  I  should  have  dreaded  facing 
Bessie  while  engaged  on  the  errand  I  was  now  upon.  It  was 
hardly  a  pleasant  one,  considering  how  entirely  I  felt  myself  to 
be  sailing  nnder  false  colours.  Two  calls  I  made  before  I 
succeeded  in  finding  Weston  in ;  eventually,  when  we  did  meet, 
and  I  did  deliver  my  credentials,  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
followed.  Miss  Vaughan's  letter,  the  terms  of  which  I  had 
dictated,  simply  stated  that,  having  long  been  convinced,  as  she 
had  told  him,  that  a  union  between  them  could  be  productive 
of  nothing  but  unhappiness,  she  must  decide  upon  definitely 
breaking  off  the  engagement,  that  she  had  placed  herself 
entirely  in  Mr.  Eversleigh's  hands,  to  whom  she  requested  he 
would  return  her  letters,  and  that  Mr.  Eversleigh  would  hand 
back  those  that  she  had  received  from  him,  together  with  his 
presents,  which,  to  do  the  man  justice,  were  numerous  and 
costly. 

Weston  turned  very  pale  when  he  read  this  business-like 
effusion  (however  he  may  have  elected  to  show  his  affection, 
there  was  little  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to 
the  girl),  and  then  turning  to  me,  he  remarked  sarcastically : 

"I  presume  you  are  aware  of  the  contents  of  this  letter." 

"Perfectly,"  I  said. 
I  presume  also  that  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  Miss 
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Vaughan  has  transferred  her  very  facile  affections,  and  that  you 
are  the  happy  man  who  stands  in  the  position  that  I  am 
expected  to  vacate  ?*' 

To  that  I  gave  no  other  answer  than  a  bow. 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  possession  of  the  young  lady. 
A  woman  whose  reputation  is  blown  upon  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable  as  a  wife  to  very  few  men.  It  must  be  an  enviable 
easiness  of  disposition  that  makes  a  man  satisfied  with  such  a 
bargain/' 

I  had  determined  to  keep  my  temper  as  long  as  possible,  so. 
bitterly  insulting  as  was  the  tone  of  this  last  remark,  I  simply 
answered — 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  Miss  Vaughan's  reputation  is  blown 
upon." 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  savagely,  "  Ethel  Vaughan  knows 
perfectly  well  the  conditions  upon  which  she  will  break  her 
engagement  with  me.  She  has  committed  herself  with  me  in 
a  wav  that  no  modest  woman  would  save  with  the  man  she 
intended  to  make  her  husband.  If  she  became  my  wife  her 
reputation  was  safe.  If  she  throws  me  over,  by  God,  I  will  let 
everybody  know  the  very  worst  I  can  about  her,  and  she  shall 
never  be  able  to  show  her  face  among  decent  women  after- 
wards." 

"Look  here.  Dr.  Weston,"  I  replied,  "you  have  got  a  man 
to  deal  with  now,  not  a  woman  whom  you  can  bully-  with 
impunity.  Suppose,  as  a  mere  matter  of  argument,  that  things 
were  as  bad  as  your  villainy  would  like  to  make  out,  who  would 
damage  most  by  the  story  ?  Ethel  Vaughan  would  have  a 
husband  to  protect  her  and  to  shield  her  reputation.  Would 
you,  the  rising  young  doctor,  who  goes  in  for  respectable  family 
practice,  advantage  your  reputation  by  the  revelation  ?  would 
any  i  decent  woman*  admit  you  to  her  confidence,  any  man 
with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  let  alone  a  gentleman,  let  your  foul 
footsteps  cross  his  threshold,  and  add  to  that,  that  I,  Ethel 
Vaughan's  husband  if  you  like,  told  the  world  that  you  had 
betrayed  an  innocent  girl  into  a  false  position,  that  you  had 
traded  upon  it,  had  wrought  upon  her  by  cowaidly  threats, 
terrified  her  by  unmanly  violence,  that  you  were  a  liar,, 
and  a  coward,  and  a  scoundrel,  that  I  had  rescued,  starving, 
off  the  London  streets  a  miserable  girl  and  her  wretched 
baby,  whom  you  had  left  to  go  to  the  devil  in  your  selfish  un- 
feeling villainy,  and  that  I  took  acquittance  in  full  for  all  my 
obligations  to  you  by  giving  you  the  most  infernal  thrashing 
that  ever  man  received  and  lived,  what  respectable  society 
would  you  show  your  scoundrelly  face  in  for  the  rest  of  your 
days  ?  You  hound,"  I  cried,  having  worked  myself  up  to  a 
pitch  of  almost  ungovernable  passion,  "you  shall  have  the 
thrashing  now,  and  the  rest  ah&VY  follow  in.  good  time,"  and  I 
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seized  the  fellow  by  the  collar,  and,  shortening  niy  grasp  of  a 
tolerably  stout  oak  walking-stick,  prepared  to  carry  out  my 
programme.  There  is  an  advantage  sometimes  in  losing  one's 
temper,  whatever  philosophers  may  say  to  the  contrary.  Had  I 
gone  on  arguing,  Weston's  malice  might  have  defied  me. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  man  was  so  thoroughly  stung  by  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  rejection,  that  he  would  have  risked  his 
professional  ruin  rather  than  have  foregone  his  promised  revenge. 
Fortunately  for  our  side  the  man  was  a  coward,  and  the  first 
blow  of  my  stick  had  hardly  fallen  across  his  shoulders  when 
he  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  bundle  of  Ethel  Vaughan's 
letters  was  returned,  and  in  a  trembling  hand,  at  my  dictation, 
a  brief  note  was  indited,  formally  releasing  her  from  her 
engagement,  "  according  to  her  request,"  acknowledging  that 
he  had  no  grounds  for  imputations  upon  her  character,  and 
apologising  humbly  for  the  threats  he  had  used  against  her. 
After  which  his  courage  came  back  to  him  in  a  degree. 

"  Now  you  have  got  what  you  want,  damn  you,  go !  but  I 
will  pay  you  and  your  wife  too  one  day." 

"  Dare  to  use  one  threat  more  and  by  heaven  you  shall  find 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word,"  I  rejoined,  carefully  sealing  up  the 
parcel  in  the  meanwhile,  as  I  would  not  lead  Ethel  to  suppose 
that  I  had  read  a  line  of  what  she  had  written  to  the  fellow. 

"  Be  wise,  Dr.  Weston,  I  have  won,  you  have  lost.  Nothing 
you  can  say  will  be  believed.  You  have  no  proof  of  anything 
now :  the  malice  of  a  disappointed  suitor  will  account  for  all 
in  the  world's  eye.  Miss  Yaughan  has  broken  off  her  engage- 
ment herself,  as  you  admit,  and  she  has  done  so  because  of 
the  revelation  of  your  rascally  private  life,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  to  her  family  and  to  which  I  will  give  still 
further  publicity,  unless  you  behave  reasonably." 

With  this  parting  shot  I  left,  and  I  may  as  well  say  here 
that  neither  P-thel  Yaughan  nor  myself  have  had  any  further 
annoyance  from  Dr.  Weston.  Two  hours  later  I  was  in 
Brighton,  and  drove  straight  to  the  London  Road,  where  I 
delivered  the  precious  packet  into  the  fair  Ethel's  hands, 
reserving,  however,  any  specific  mention  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  obtained.  The  gratitude  both  of  aunt  and 
niece  was  very  pleasant,  although  that  of  the  former  was  tinged 
with  an  obvious  sense  of  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  what  my 
position  was  going  to  be  in  the  family  circle.  Meantime  a 
letter  was  written  to  the  mother  stating  that  the  engagement 
with  Weston  was  definitely  broken  off,  and  that  through  Mr. 
Eversleigh's  interference  his  threats  of  mischief  had  been 
rendered  of  no  avail.  I  did  not  know  until  long  afterwards 
what  reply  Mrs.  Yaughan  made  to  this  letter.  From  my  after 
knowledge  of  the  woman,  I  can  only  pronounce  it  to  have  been 
in   every  way  worthy  of  her.     She  de\Aoral  \i«t  fa&3gcta£% 
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fickleness,    presumed    that    she    was    now    engaged     to    Mr. 
Eversleigh,  and  only  hoped  that  in   the   suddenness    of   her 
relations  with  him,  she  had  not  paved  the  way  for  more  pain- 
ful scandals  in  the  future.     No  wonder  poor  Ethel's  eyes  were 
red  and  her  manner  with  me  shamefaced  after  the  receipt  of 
this  precious  epistle.     It  was  on  that  day,  that  on  the  occasion  of 
my  usual  call,  for  somehow   I   kept  lingering  on  in  Brighton ; 
town  was  dull  and   empty,  I   had  nothing  to  do,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  both  aunt  and  niece  was  very  pleasant   to  a  man 
who  indulged  but  little  in  ladies'  society,  it  was  on    that  day, 
I  say,  that  when  we  were  alone  for  a  few  moments,  Ethel  said 
to  me : 

"  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  you." 

ult  is  conceded  at  once,"  I  said. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth  about  myself,  but  I  know  that 
you  must  have  been  told  that  my  letters  were  very  compro- 
mising to  me,  and  that  I  was  more  to  blame  than  I  said.  I 
have  them  all  here.  I  want  you  to  take  them  home  and  read 
them.  Don't  say  no.  Believe  me  I  value  your  good  opinion 
more  than  that  of  anybody  in  the  world,  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  have  it ;  and  I  do,  do  want  you  to  look  through 
these  wretched  scriwls.  Don't  deceive  me  and  say  you  have 
read  them.  I  shall  know  that.  Will  you  grant  me  this  one 
favour  more  ?" 

"  If  you  put  it  in  that  way,  Ethel,  I  can  hardly  refuse,"  I 
said,  "  but  I  hate  to  do  it." 

"Do  violence  to  your  likes,  for  once,"  said  she  smiling,  "you 
have  been  so  good  to  me,  so  true  and  honourable  a  friend,  and 
I  know  I  have  been  very  weak,  and  vain,  and  foolish,  but  I 
don't  want  you  to  believe  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve,  and  in 
the  future,  whatever  the  future  may  bring,  I  don't  want  you  to 
think,  4  perhaps  I  was  deceived  after  all,  perhaps  I  wasted  my 
sympathy  and  help,  and  that  girl  fooled  me  with  lies,  and  was 
far  worse  than  she  led  me  believe.' " 

She  broke  down  suddenly  at  the  last  word  with  a  sob,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  I  went  back  very  thoughtfully 
to  my  hotel  and  locked  up  the  bundle  until  the  evening,  when, 
in  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  I  glanced  through  its  contents. 
Nothing  is  more  uninteresting  to  me,  having  nothing  of  Paul 
Pry  in  my  composition,  than  reading  letters  addressed  by  any- 
body, else  to  a  third  party.  In  this  case  I  had  some  slight 
interest,  after  I  had  once  got  over  the  unpleasant  feeling  of 
committing  a  meanness  in  reading  a  correspondence  not  my 
own,  as  I  looked  to  these  letters  for  some  evidence  of  the 
writer's  character.  There  was  in  truth  but  very  little.  The 
earlier  ones  were  very  frivolous  compositions,  the  later  ones 
constrained  and  formal ;  not  one  was  inspired  with  the  abandon 
of  feeling  that  a  woman,  ttnom  vato  \iet  wrrea\Kmdenoe  with 
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the  man  she  loves.  As  to  the  portion  of  the  correspondence 
that  related  to  the  unfortunate  railway  station  contretemps,  it 
seemed  fully  to  bear  out  Ethel's  account  of  the  affair,  and  only 
the  excessive  ignorance  of  an  inexperienced  girl  could  have 
supposed  that  such  letters  by  any  process  of  distortion  could 
have  been  rendered  compromising,  even  were  they  published 
in  the  morning  papers. 

After  I  had  finished  my  reading  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  spell 
of  serious  thought.  How  was  all  this  going  to  end  ?  I  was  not 
in  love  with  Ethel  Vaughan.  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  asking  her  to  be  my  wife.  Yet  our  relations  on  the  present 
footing  were  compromising  to  her  and  were  putting  me  in  a 
very  false  position.  "  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  my  friend, 
go !"  said  I  to  myself,  yet  things  were  very  pleasant  down  here. 
Ethel  was  a  charming  companion,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  her.  I 
never  knew  before  how  bright,  and  clever,  and  sympathetic 
she  was.  Humorous  too,  a  rare  quality  in  woman.  I  had 
never  been  able  to  talk  to  any  woman  before  as  I  talked  to  her, 
hardly  even  to  Bessie  Scott,  because  she  is  used  to  call  me  to 
account  for  my  shortcomings,  snub  me  at  times,  I  dare  say  to 
my  ultimate  benefit ;  but  Ethel  seems  rather  to  believe  in  me, 
to  show  an  interest  in  my  thoughts,  and  a  respect  for  my 
opinions  to  which  hitherto  I  have  been  strange.  There  is  a 
subtle  flattery  in  this  attitude  of  a  woman  towards  a  man. 
How  possible  it  is  for  any  woman  to  influence  any  man,  to 
excite  his  interest,  charm  his  imagination,  and  engage  his 
constant  thought,  if  she  do  but  use  the  legitimate  weapon  of  her 
sex,  not  argument — for  nature  has  not  made  her  logical — not 
coldness  nor  reserve,  which  repel,  not  temper,  nor  jealousy, 
which  weary  and  disgust,  but  the  irresistible  arm  with  which 
Dame  Nature  has  endowed  her  sex,  before  which  male  youth 
and  age,  wisdom  and  folly  are  alike  powerless,  sweet,  seductive, 
delicate  feminine  humbug.  Yes!  it  had  all  been  very  nice, 
but  all  nice  things  must  have  an  end,  and  to-morrow  shall  see 
the  conclusion  of  this  agreeable  episode,  and  with  this  doughty 
resolution  I  went  to  bed. 

My  prudent  resolve  remained  in  force  the  next  morning, 
and  I  determined  to  let  the  inevitable  leave-taking  be  as  brief 
as  possible,  so,  having  packed  my  traps  and  fixed  my  departure 
for  an  early  train,  I  went  round  to  "  Aunt  Anne's  w  to  say  good- 
bye. Aunt  Anne  was  engaged  on  her  household  duties  (it  was 
about  eleven),  Miss  Ethel  was  in  the  drawing-room  engaged 
in  some  inscrutable  feminine  occupation  dignified  by  the 
name  of  "  work."  Never,  I  thought,  had  she  looked  so  pretty 
and  charming,  but  this  was,  perhaps,  the  natural  feeling  with 
which  one  contemplates  for  the  last  time  what  has  henceforth 
to  go  out  of  one's  life.  After  some  few  words  of  grefct,ve^V3&fe 
letters  were  produced  and  returned. 
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"  You  have  read  them  ?"  she  said,  interrogatively. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,"!  have  done  as  you  wished,  although  I 
must  say  I  felt  very  guilty  at  reading  what,  when  it  was 
written,  was  never  intended  for  my  eye,  still  I  am  not  sorry  1 
have  done  so.  I  had  no  doubts  to  resolve,  I  had  formed  my 
opinion,  and  it  would  not  lightly  have  been  shaken;  but  reading 
what  you  had  written  throughout  your  connection  witli  Dr. 
Weston  gives  me  the  right  to  say  that  you  never  have  penned 
one  word  that  the  most  persistent  malignity  could  misrepresent 
to  your  disadvantage,  or  twist  into  an  implied  confirmation  of 
the  slander  he  would  have  uttered  against  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eversleigh,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  vou  say 
that." 

"I  am  glad  to  say  it,  Ethel,  especially  now  as  I  am  going 
away  and  we  may  not  meet  again  for  some  time,  and  when  we 
do,  this  painful  subject  will  be  dead  and  buried  beyond  fear  of 
resurrection." 

There  was  a  slight  perceptible  pause,  and  she  bent  a  little 
more  closely  over  her  work.  "  Going  away,  what,  from 
Brighton?"  said  she  steadily  at  last;  "that  is  rather  sudden, 
is  it  not  ?  We  shall  miss  you  very  much,  aunt  especially,  for 
she  rarely  admits  gentlemen  visitors.  I  thought  you  were  a 
fixture  here  for  some  weeks  yet." 

"  1  have  a  shooting  engagement,"  said  I,  feeling  unaccount- 
ably piqued  at  her  indifference,  "  which  will  take  me  into  the 
Midlands  for  a  month,  after  which  I  think  I  shall  go  abroad,  so  I 
suppose  I  am  hardly  likely  to  see  you  again  before  the  spring. 
I  think  too,"  I  added,  rather  more  feelingly,  "  that  I  should  see 
your  mother  soon,  and  take  upon  me  to  explain  to  her  the 
reasons  of  my  interference  in  your  affairs,  and  certain  facts 
about  Dr.  Weston,  which  I  am  sure  would  not  have  rendered 
him  a  desirable  connection  in  her  eyes." 

"  Mamma  has  not  been  kind  to  me  all  this  time,  Mr. 
Eversleigh,  and  I  care  very  little  what  explanations  are  given 
to  her.  Indeed  I  don't  know  that  any  are  due  to  her.  It  will 
be  an  indefinite  time  before  she  and  I  meet  again,  for  aunt  has 
asked  me  to  make  a  very  long  stay  here,  and  I  mean  to  d  i  so." 

"  Will  you  not  find  it  a  very  dull  life  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  should  have  done  so  once,  perhaps,"  she  said,  "  but  how- 
ever little  you  may  believe  it,  I  am  greatly  changed  since 
those  days." 

There  was  rather  a  challenge  to  discussion  in  these  wordsy 
but  I  resisted  it.  Time  was  getting  on  and  I  got  up  to  go. 
"  My  train,  unfortunately,  will  not  wait,  so  I  must  say  *  good* 
bye,'  Miss  Ethel ;  any  commands  for  London  ?" 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Eversleigh,  thank  you  for  all  yonr  goodness, 
and  believe  that  I  am  always  grateful." 
Her  voice  was  clear  and  stead},  wad  VXi*  \uwxd  «he  gave  me 
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was  cold  and  firm,  but  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  window, 
with  face  so  downcast  that  I  could  barely  see  it.  I  had  my 
chance  and  should  have  gone,  but  men  are  always  fools  in  such 
a  position,  and  an  intolerable  longing  took  possession  of  me  to 
look  straight  into  her  eyes  again. 

"  Good-bye,  Ethel,  will  you  not  look  at  me  again  ?" 

Then  for  one  minute  the  dainty  little  head  was  raised,  and 
I  saw  a  white  face,  a  pair  of  quivering  lips,  of  brown  eyes 
lustrous  with  unshed  tears,  and,  as  they  met  mine,  with  a  light 
that  no  woman's  eyes  had  ever  yet  shown  to  my  view,  a  light 
strange  to  me,  but  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  warmed  my  heart 
and  sent  the  blood  coursing  madly  through  my  veins.  What 
answering  gleam  she  saw  in  mine  I  know  not,  but  a  half 
whispered  sentence  came  to  my  ears — 

"  Must  you  go  ?  not  to-day." 

"  If  not  to-day,  Ethel,  never." 

And  then,  somehow,  her  head  was  on  my  shoulder,  my  arms 
round  her  yielding  form,  and  as  I  rained  kisses  on  her  lovely 
face,  dyed  "  the  very  red  of  the  rose,"  a  broken  voice  echoed — 

u  Never,  darling,  never." 

80  this  time  I  was  finally  and  irrevocably  engaged.  Matters 
were  explained  to  Aunt  Anne,  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  inas- 
much as  she  approved  the  engagement,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  that  she  had  been  right  all  along.  It  is  needless  to  say  to 
anybody  who  has  any  practical  experience  of  the  intolerable 
obstinacy  of  old  women  that  no  amount  of  explanation  or 
argument  has  ever  been  of  the  slightest  avail  to  convince  her 
that  Ethel  and  I  were  not  secretly  engaged  before  we  came 
down  to  Brighton,  and  that  we  had  made  a  catspaw  of  her  all 
through.  However,  as  she  likes  us  both,  and  does  not  resent 
it,  it  is  very  immaterial  after  all. 

The  next  day  I  did  go  up  to  town,  tormented  with  doubts 
and  fears  all  the  while.  What  was  this  that  I  had  done? 
Had  I  "the  signs  of  love  upon  me?"  Did  I  really  love, 
honour,  and  trust  this  girl  as  a  man  should  the  woman  to 
whom  his  life's  happiness  was  to  be  entrusted,  who  was  to  be 
the  companion  and  friend  of  all  his  future  days,  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  the  mother  of  his  unborn  children  ?  The  problem 
dinned  itself  into  my  mind  in  all  the  rattle  of  the  hurrying 
train,  worried  me  as  I  passed  through  the  noisy  London  streets, 
and  yet  no  answer  came  to  my  unquiet  conscience.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Vaughan,  and  my  visit  was  fairly  satisfactory,  so  far  as 
essentials  were  concerned.  It  seemed  clear  that  so  long  as 
Ethel  married  a  man  who  could  support  her,  it  was  very 
immaterial  to  the  mother  who  or  what  the  man  might  be.  The 
main  object  was  evidently  relief  from  the  presence  of  an  incon- 
veniently grown-up  daughter,  and  a  fair  field  for  the  unrivalled 
exercise  of  her  own  vanity  and  imagined  poweta  oi  fa&^\aa&\ssfcL% 
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Disgusted  and  still  perplexed,  still  with  the  torturing  doubt 
haunting  my  weary  mind,  1  dined  without  appetite,  smoked 
my  cigar  without  enjoyment,  and  betook  myself  to  my  familiar 
chambers,  vacated  only  ten  days  ago.     Ten  days  !  what  a  life- 
time of  experience  seemed  to  have  been  compressed  into  that 
time.     There,  at  last,  the  answer  came  to  my  soul-questionings. 
The   old   life    had    passed    from    me    at    once  and   for   ever. 
Curiously  dull  and  empty  seemed  my  old  familiar  rooms.     No 
memory  of  old  content  hung  about  them,  only  the  haunting- 
sense  of  want  of  an  unseen  presence.     My  favourite  books  had 
no  charm  to  beguile   my   unrest.      Ghostly   touches    of    soft 
clinging  fingers  pressed  mine  as  I  turned  their  leaves,  soft  mur- 
murs from  far-off  loving  lips  breathed  to  me  in  the  sweet  verse 
of  old  familiar  poems  ;  the  pictured  faces  on  my  walls  served 
but  imperfectly  to  recall  the  dear,  dear  eyes,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  I  had  read  the  secret  of  a  loving  woman's  heart,  and 
I   knew  at  last  that  I  loved  Ethel  Vaughan  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul,  as  a  man  only  loves  once,  and  loves  best  and 
most  faithfully  and  fondly  when  he  loves  late,  and  so  I  hurried 
back,  once  more  to  sun  myself  in  the  light  that,  if  God  please, 
will  never  more  set  in  my  life — the  vivifying  sunlight  of  a  pure 
woman's  love. 

My  doubts  are  resolved  now.  I  am  happy  and  confident  of 
the  future.  For  Ethel,  the  sweet  content  in  her  face,  is  evidence 
enough  of  the  mind  at  last  at  ease,  while  as  for  Mrs.  Scott,  that 
unreasonable  woman's  absurd  self-complacency  over  an  arrange- 
ment that,  in  reality,  she  did  nothing  towards  carrying  out, 
is  so  outrageously  effusive  that  one  would  think  her  to  be  the 
person  most  immediately  interested  in  the  issue  of  my  engage- 
ment. 

Unsigned. 


WALES  AS  CARLYLE  SAW  IT  FORTY  YEARS  AGO." 


Readers  of  the  Red  Dragon  will  doubtless  remember  the 
pleasant  and  interesting  papers  entitled  "  Carlyle's  Holidays  in 
Wales,"  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Howells,  of  St. 
Athan,  to  its  pages,  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June 
last,  a  series  which  I  myself  had  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure 
of  supplementing  shortly  afterwards,  from  material  which  had 
been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  a  correspondent  residing 
at  Brighouse,  near  Leeds.  The  letters  published  by  Mr. 
Howells  and  myself  had  the  merit  of  novelty,  if  I  may  use  the 
word  in  such  a  connection,  for  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  volumes  Mr.  Froude  has  given,  or,  now  that  he  has  dealt 
with  the  last  portion  of  his  hero's  life,  is  likely  to  give  to 
the  world.  Indeed,  the  Redwood  correspondence  never  having 
left  the  possession  of  the  Redwood  family,  and  never,  so  far  as  1 
know,  having  been  duplicated,  as  was  Carlyle's  wont,  the  national 
magazine  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  being  the  first  and  only 
vehicle  by  which  they  were  brought  into  public  notice.  To 
make  complete  the  chain  of  reminiscences  of  Carlyle's  visit  to 
Wales,  I  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  draw  pretty  largely 
upon  the  later  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude,  but  I  shall  also  take 
the  opportunity,  before  dismissing  my  subject  finally,  to  correct 
an  important  error  or  two  of  the  historian's  in  a  statement 
fact  he  has  made  concerning  a  member  of  the  Redwood  family. 

I  find  Mr.  Froude  prefacing  his  account  of  the  coming  of  Carlyle 
into  Wales  by  the  somewhat  meagre  statement — meagre,  that 
is  to  say,  to  us  who  have  read  Mr.  Howell's  paj>er — that  "  an 
admirer — a  Mr.  Redwood,  a  solicitor — living  at  Llandough, 
a  few  miles  from  Cardiff,  had  long  humbly  desired  that  Carlyle 
would  pay  him  a  visit.  An  invitation  coming  at  the  same 
time  from  Bishop  Thirlwall,  at  St.  David's,  which  could  be 
fitted  in  with  the  other,  he  decided  to  lay  his  work  by  for  the 
present,  and  make  acquaintance  with  new  friends  and  a  new 
part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Redwood,  who  had  no  literary  pre- 
tensions, engaged  that  he  should  not  be  made  a  show  of, 
promised  perfect  quiet,  sea  bathing,  a  horse  if  he  wished  to 
ride,  and  the  absence  of  all  society,  except  of  himself  and  his  old 
mother.  These  temptations  were  sufficient.  On  July  3rd  he 
left  London  by  train  from  Paddington  to  Bristol.  A  day  or 
two  were  to  be  given  to  acquaintances  a,t  CV\^Wcl^wA^«^s» 
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he  was  to  proceed  by  a  Cardiff  steamer.  All  was  strange  to 
him.  He  had  never  before  been  in  the  South  or  West  of 
England  ;  and  his  impressions,  coming  fresh,  formed  them- 
selves into  pictures,  which  he  threw  down  in  his  letters  to  his 
wife/' 

Here   is  the  first  of  them,  wherein  we  get  a  passing  glimpse 
of  a  well-known  border  town  :— 

Chepstow  is  lxMiitiful.  The  rucks  of  tin-  Avon  at  Clifton  on  the  road  thither 
by  steam  exeel  all  things-  I  have  H't-.n.  Kveii  I,  the  ui«»st  determined  anti- 
view -hunter,  find  them  worthy  of  a  word.  1  have  passed  the  day,  ]K?rhaj*s  not 
ill,  though  in  laborious  idleness.  Who  knows?  Yesternight  we  had  a  *»ir/<  at 
Mr.  Hare's  ;  one  or  two  intelligent  persons.  Dr.  SymoiiN  a  hectic  clergyman  :  a 
Mr.  Trips  (I  think)  \crv  deep  in  bu-incs>  :  all  decided  Carl yleans.  Ark  (itttt .' 
There  wa*  also  a  tremendous  artist,  fiddler,  and  piano  player,  and  certain  piettv 
young  women  sate  speechless.  1  will  to  sleep,  I  will  to  .sleep  !  The  i»c*i>uudrrl 
umbrella  vendor!  He  is  the  first  below  Darwin'*  entry,  on  the  *ame  >id».-. 
Send  the  Stimabile  in  his  brougham  to  thunder  ei^ht-ninths  of  the  wretched 
tailor  life  out  of  him.  Adieu,  and  a  thousand  good  nights. — Ever  your  affec- 
tionate, 

T.    C-AKI.YLK. 

This  l)it  of  thunder-rumbling  over,  we  come  uj>on  a  letter 
dated  Llandough,  Cowbridge,  Thursday,  July  7th,  1843,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  get  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
sojourn  thither;  of  the  Kedwood  house,  family,  &v. : — 

I  got  down  in  gi»od  time  to  my  Cardiff  steamer  :  a  brisk  breezy  moniiii::. 
promising  well  ;  and  again,  after  nidless  ringing  of  tails  and  loading  of  hampers, 
and  hulls  ing  and  jumbling,  we  got  oil"  <b>\\  n  the  muddy  Avon  once  more.  On 
the  Somersetshire  shore  we  pn>»«.d  a  bathing  t  stablishmciit — hapless  mothers 
of  families  sitting  on  foldinu  >t«»ols  bv  tin-  1  tench  of  muddv  tide  stream^  It  i«« 
a  solitary  sea,  the  Severn  one.  We  p;i*sed  near  only  one  ?hip.  ami  in  that  there 
lay  a  cabin -l>oy  sound  asleep  amidst  ropes,  and  a  black -\  imaged  sailor  had  raided 
his  shock  head,  only  half  awake,  through  the  hatches,  to  see  what  we  were. 
The\  lay  there  waiting  for  «  wind.  1  sinoked  two  cigar*  and  a  half.  I  huiiiuud 
all  manner  of  tunes,  sang  even  portions  of  lValm«  in  a  humming  tunc  for  my 
own  behoof,  reclining  on  mv  elbow  ;  and  so  the  dav  wore  on.  ami  at  three  o'clock 
we  got  into  Cardiff  Dock,  and  1.  sharp  on  the  look-out,  descried  the  good  Red- 
wood waiting  there*.  He  had  a  tub  gig  ;  a  most  indescribable,  thin -bodied, 
semi -articulate,  but  altogether  helpful  kind  of  a  factotum  man-servant,  who 
stepped  on  taard  for  my  lu^-age  ;  and  so,  in  few  minutes  after,  gi\ing  a  glance 
at  Cardiff  C.isth.  and  buying  a  few  cigars,  we  got  eagerly  to  the  road,  and  not 
long  after  five  had  done  our  twelve  miles  and  were  safe  home.  It  was  the  lieauti- 
fullcht  day  :  a  green  pleasant  country,  full  of  shrubby  knolls  and  white,  thatched 
cottages  ;  altogether  a  very  reasonable  drive.  I'nexpectedly,  in  a  totally  solitary 
spot.  I  was  bidden  dismount  :  and,  looking  to  the  right,  saw  close  by  the 
Redwood  mansion,  a  house  aU»ut  the  capacity  of  Craigenputtock,  though  in 
Welsh  stvle,  all  thin  shaven,  covered  with  roses,  hedged  otf  fiom  the  parish  road 
by  invisible  fences  and  a  patch  of  very  pretty  lawn.  The  old  lady,  an  innocent 
native  old  <  Quakeress,  received  me  with  much  simplicity,  asked  for  yon,  Ac 
Our  dinner,  which  she  had  carefully  cooked  and  kept  hot  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
consisted  of  veal.  Nay,  1  heard  of  a  veal  pie  for  future  use.  I  suppose  they 
have  killed  a  fatted  calf  for  me,  knowing  my  tastes  !  There  was  good  Lam  and 
a  dish  of  good  boiled  peas,  and  a  pudding.  I  did  very  well,  and  we  have  been 
to  walk  since,  and  the  place,  on  the  whole,  is  the  loneliest  and  the  moat  silent 
in  all  the  earth,  and  1  think  I  shall  learn  to  do  very  well 

Carlyle  was  the  moat  indefatigable  of  letter  writers,  and  so, 
for  that  matter,  appears  to  have  been  his  wife,  especially  when 
they  were  apart,  eorTeay>oTuiv&g   v*\V\v   each  other  with  the 
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frequency   and   ardour   of  young   lovers.     At   half-past    seven 
o'clock  next  morning  he  is  writing  again,  remarking  that : — 

All  is  still  here  art  in  a  hermitage  of  La  Trapj>e.  But  one  dirty  little  yelp  of  a 
dog  was  sufficient  to  awaken  me  a  while  ago.  A  Me&sin  is  as  good  an  a  lion  ! 
My  Bishop  is  some  sixty  miles  inland.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  to  him, 
nor,  indeed,  what  my  capabilities  yet  are. 

This  letter  concludes  with  a  strange,  but  characteristic  enough, 
mixture  of  anathemas  on  his  umbrella-mender  and  blessings  on 
his  wife.  Mr.  Froude  winds  up  his  account  of  the  visit  as 
follows : — "  Almost  a  fortnight  was  given  to  Llandough.  His 
friends  were  all  kindness  and  attention,  and  their  efforts  were 
gratefully  appreciated ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told— Carlyle 
required  more  than  simple  quiet  people  had  to  give  him.  He 
was  bored.  He  reproached  himself,  but  he  could  not  help  it. 
Mr.  Redwood  was  engaged  all  day  in  his  office,  at  Cowbridge. 
His  guest  was  left  mainly  to  himself,  to  ride  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  bathe,  to  lie  under  the  trees  on  the  lawn  and 
smoke,  precisely  what  he  had  fancied  that  he  had  desired.  '  All 
was  totally  somnolent,  not  ill  fitted  for  a  man  that  had  come 
out  of  London  to  see  if  he  could  sleep.  He  amused  himself 
tolerably  with  his  wife's  letters  aud  with  Tieck's  Vittoria 
Accorotithoaa,  which  she  had  provided  him  with  and  had  begged 
him  to  read.  He  could  not  approve,  however,  of  this  singular 
book,  'a  dreadful  piece  of  work  on  Tieck's  part/  he  called  it. 
But  occasionally  his  poor  host,  to  show  his  respect,  absented 
himself  from  his  own  work  to  do  the  honours  of  the  count rv, 
and  Carlyle  required  all  his  self-command  not  to  be  uncivil." 

The  fact  is  Carlyle,  for  a  philosopher,  was  one  of  the  most 
discontented  of  mortals.  In  the  rush  and  hurry  of  a  London 
life  he  was  perpetually  puling  to  get  away  into  quiet.  Here  at 
Llandough,  where  the  very  boon  he  seemed  craving  for  was  well 
within  grasp,  he  was  as  anxious  to  get  back  again  into  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  his  old  surroundings  as  he  had  before  been  to  get 
out  of  them.  Of  how  he  spent  his  quiet  time  we  get  some  sort 
of  a  notion  in  his  letter  of  July  12th,  wherein  he  says: — 

I  have  been  at  St.  Donat's.  I  have  just  got  home  through  rain  and  precipitous, 
rough  roads,  at  a  gallop  which  ban  jumbled  me  all  to  piece*.  Devil  take  all 
•'  day*  "  of  that  Bort.  I  went  happy,  I  returned  Mec~turmltlc— fly  up  into  my  sooty 
*tudy,  to  be  at  least  alone  for  a  while.  How  happy  I  wan  over  the  Quarterly  Review, 
peace,  silence,  and  my  (Joody's  letter.  Yesterday,  with  a  rational  exertion  of  ill 
nature,  1  briefly  declined  going  for  an  Arcadian  ramble  to  the  coast  all  day  ;  or, 
indeed,  going  anywhither,  indicating  that  I  preferred  the  green  grass,  sunshine, 
and  Holitude  among  the  trees  and  winds.  The  good  H.  in  an  instant  cheerfully 
surrendered,  cheerfully  went  off  to  his  attorney's  office,  and  left  me  totally  alone 
till  dinner.  I  have  not  for  long  had  so  peaceful  a  day.  The  old  black  cob- web 
•coat  was  warm  enough  for  the  temperature.  I  lay  ui>on  the  grass  on  the  brae- 
Hide,  uuder  shadow,  if  I  liked,  smoked  my  pipe  and  looked  out  upon  the  waving 
woods,  and  felt  their  great  deep  melancholy  sough  a  real  blessing  to  me. 

Omitting  here  some  criticism  of  Vittoria  Accorombona^ 
intended  chiefly  for  the  wife,  and  certainly  rcvovfc  \\A&YC\^^V» 
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her  than  to  the  general  public,  I  find  him  saying  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  letter  of  the  following  day  : — 

I  have  written  to  Thirl  wall  that  I  leave  thin  on  Monday.    A  coach  goes  through 
Cowbridge  about  noon.     Some  sixty  mile*,  I  believe  it  in,  to  Carmarthen.     How 
long  I  may  stay  with  Thirl  wall  is  not  perfectly  clear.     Two  days   was  the  time  I 
talked  of,  but  if  all  prosj>ered  exceedingly,  it  might  extend  to  three.     I  Khali  get 
no  rest  in  any  of  these  place*,  and  it  may  as  well  be  in  a  plenum  as  in  a  vacuum 
.     .     .     .     In  Llandough,  clone  at  hand  here,  over  the  knoll  top,  I  saw  certain  of 
the  population  in  the  street  as  I  passed  along  :  little  flabby  figures,  brown  a>  a 
berry,  fat,  squat,  wide-flowing  ;  their  clothes,   of   almost  no  colour  (such  is  tlu- 
prevalence  of  time  and  poverty.',   hung  round  them  as   if  *' thrown  on  with  a 
pitchfork,"  very  noteworthy  little  fellows  (of  both  sexes)    indeed.     They  saluted 
kindly  as  I  passed.     An  old  Squire  something  lives  in  Llandough  Castle  ch*se  at 
hand,  a  little  Whind  the  village.     Pm>r  fellow  !  The  grave  of  his  old  wife  is  the 
newest  in  Llandough  churchyard,  and  he  sits   solitary,  It.  says,  and  "  scold*  his 
servants,  being  a  proud  man." 

The  description  of  the  aborigines  in  the  foregoing  letter  i> 
not  very  flattering,  but  I  could  hardly  have  omitted  it  on  that 
account.  Who  the  old,  solitary-sitting  "  Squire  something,"  of 
Llandough  Castle,  was  one  and  forty  years  ago  I  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire.  Numbers  of  my  readers  will  probably 
know.  Should  there  be  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  there  is  a 
"Notes  and  (iueries''  section  of  the  Magazine  wherein  it  may 
easily  be  gratified.  "Squire  something "  could  hardly  have 
desired  immortality  or  he  would  have  cultivated  the  acquain- 
tance of  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  Perhaps  it  were  only  fair, 
therefore,  to  let  Squire  something  sleep  on  undisturbed  in  his 
self-chosen  oblivion.  Two  days  subsequent  to  the  last  quoted 
letter  Carlyle  is  found  writing :  — 

Yesterday  passed  as  the  brightest,  beautifullest  day  in  the  whole  year  might 
do  in  these  circumstances.  I  had  an  excellent  solitary  gallop  to  the  sea  shore,  a 
dip  in  the  eternal  element  there,  and  galloped  back  again.  The  world  was  all 
bright  as  a  jewel  set  in  ]>olished  silver  and  sunshine,  the  sky  so  purified  by  the 
past  day's  thunder.  The  little  hamlet  of  Aberddaw,  a  poor  grey  cttirknn,  crouched 
under  the  shelter  of  a  kind  of  knoll,  the  half  of  which  was  eaten  sheer  off  by  the 
sea.  "  Poor  Aberddaw  !"  I  said  to  myself,  "thou  sittest  there  ill  enough  bested 
— God  help  thee  !"'  The  bits  of  Welsh  women,  with  their  cuddies,  lugging  small 
merchandise  about,  a  very  scrubby  kind  of  figures,  seemed  highly  praiseworthy, 
humanly  pitiable  to  me.  The  wood  is  so  beautiful  when  you  see  it  from  the  knoll  - 
tops,  soft,  green,  yet  shaggy  and  bushy,  and  sunshine  kisses  all  things ;  and  the 
upper  moors  themselves,  dull,  blunt,  hilly  regions,  look  sapphire  in  the  distance* 
At  my  return  to  dinner  Redwood  produced,  instead  of  port,  a  bottle  of  excellent 
claret,  and  said  we  must  drink  Mrs.  Carlyle's  health,  as  it  was  her  birthday  !  This 
fact  he  had  gathered  from  seeing  me  purchase  the  bit  of  riband  for  a  liand  for  the 
said  Mrs.  C.  Well,  the  feat  accordingly  was  done,  and  even  the  ancient  (Quaker- 
mother  had  her  glass  filled  and  wished  "  many  happy  years  to  Jane  Carlyle,"  for 
which  I  duly  returned  thanks.  The  day  had  no  other  pnblic  event  in  it.  R, 
made  me  sit  with  him  till  wc  finished  the  bottle,  and  the  affair  did  me  no  harm  at 
all,  rather  good. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  personal  to  the  Carlyle  household 
chiefly,  and  therefore  left  out.  The  bits  of  natural  description 
and  the  sunny  humour  of  this  production  are  its  most  remark- 
able and  agreeable  features.  Next  day  comes  the  valedictory 
communication  following: — 

'•    .    .    I  have  had  as  usual  a  divine  forenoon,  lying  under  shady  tree*  in  the 
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most  exquisite  summer  atmosphere,  and  then  a  most  laborious  afternoon — bathing, 
galloping,  dining,  talking,  till  now.  .  .  .  To-morrow  at  noon  I  shall  have  to 
be  on  the  roof  of  the  mail  at  Cowbridge  :  a  day  of  hot  travel.  I  shall  certainly 
not  again  be  lodged  so  quietly  anywhere.  There  will  be  rapid  conversation  iiv 
the  Bishop'*,  and  uo  green  tree,  with  book  and  tobacco,  to  lodge  under." 

The  letter  winds  up  with  some  references  to  the  Redwood 
household  which  have  no  more  than  a  passing  personal  interest. 
We  next  hear  from  the  sage  at  Abergwili,  whence  he  writes- 
July  18th,  1843,  to  his  wife  as  thus:  — 

I  have  been  in  many  "  new  positions,''  but  this  of  finding  myself  in  a  bishop's 
palace,  so  called,  and  close  by  the  chapel  founded  by  old  scarecrow  Laud,  of 
infamous  memory,  is  one  of  the  newest 

It  is  a  common  thing,  it  seems,  for  the  Bishop  and  him  to  ride 
four  hours  and  a  half  on  an  average,  "  through  the  wildest 
scenery  of  the  country,  that  it  may  not  suffer  through  the- 
tempestuous  nature  of  the  elements." 

The  journey  from  Cowbridge  is  described  with  the  usual 
graph  icity:  - 

Yesterday  at  noon  I  got  handsomely  away  from  Llandough.  The  good  old1 
dame  desired  me  :  "  Thou  please  to  give  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Carlyle."  I  was  taken* 
in  the  "  tub  "  to  Cowbridge  and  then  the  mail  came  up,  full  all  but  one  inside 
seat.  I  had  to  take  that  seat,  such  as  it  was,  the  rather  as  it  turned  out  there  was 
to  be  a  vacancy  on  the  roof  in  some  seventeen  miles  further.  It  was  very  hot 
and  disagreeable  inside  ;  a  huge  grazier  fast  asleep,  a  detestable-looking  parson 
with  yellow  skin  and  jet-black  tattery  wig,  and  an  old  burgher  of  the  town  of 
Neath,  very  talkative,  very  innocent.  To  this  latter  I  chiefly  attached  myself. 
Neath  at  last  came,  the  end  of  the  seventeen  miles,  and  I  got  out  and  had  a  cigar 
and  saw  undeniably  clear  around  me  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth— an  earth  very 
tolerable,  sandstone  coal  country,  green  sharp  hills  with  wood  enough,  green 
fields  ill  ploughed  and  cultivated,  houses  plastered  with  whitewash,  ridiculous- 
Welsh  bodies,  all  the  women  of  them  now  with  men's  hats,  a  great  proportion  of 
them  looking  very  hungry  and  ragged. 

Ecce  Neath  of  one  and  forty  years  ago,  with  its  through- 
running  Cowbridge  mail  ;  its  whitewashed  houses,  once  the 
poet's  wonder,  now  the  prophet's  scorn  ;  its  "  women  with  men's 
hats,"  not  so  ungainly  either,  methinks.  Better,  at  any  rate, 
than  the  no-hat-at-all  of  Carlyle's  own  countrywomen.  Let  us, 
however,  go  on  with  the  coach  again.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of 
Swansea,  which, 

enveloped  in  thick  poisonous  copper  fumes  and  stretching  out  in  winged  desolation 
(for  the  copper  forges  are  of  the  last  degree  of  squalor  ;  low  huts,  with  forests 
of  chimneys,  and  great  mountains  of  red  dross  which  never  changes  into  soil), 
is  a  very  strange  and  very  ugly  place. 

It  must  have  been  the  worst  end  of  Swansea  that  the  sage 
saw  in  transit.  He  could  hardly  have  had  as  much  as  a  glimpse 
of  its  splendid  bay  and  beach.  Mumbles,  with  its  clear  waters 
and  sharp  rocks,  breasting  the  in-roll  of  great  waves  white  with  a 
deadly  anger,  must  have  lain  far  beyond  his  ken  ;  for  of  these, 
or  of  the  associations  of  the  town — birth-place  of  Beau  Nash,, 
and  long  the  residence  of  Savage,  the  poet ;  of  Carlyle's  own 
acquaintance,  Landor ;  of  Coombe,  the  author  of  Doctor  Srvrtv^x,, 
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we  have  absolutely  nothing.  Carlyle  was  possibly  too  intent 
upon  his  dinner  here  to  think  of  such  things.  Having  allowed 
him  due  time  for  his  meal,  let  us  follow  our  visitor  as  he 

bowled  along  into  the  hills  of  the  interior — no  great  shakes  of  JiWs ;  but  as  the 
road  goes  over  the  top  of  them  all,  it  inakeH  them  somewhat  impressive.  About 
seven  in  the  evening  we  plunged  down  by  a  steep  winding  way  into  the  "  Valley 
of  the  Towy,"  a  dim  enough  looking  valley  ;  for  there  was  a  windy  Scotch  mi«*t 
by  that  time,  with  a  river  of  some  breadth  and  of  a  muddy  colour  running  through 
it  ;  and  a  little  farther  up,  a  stiauge  bleared  mountain  city*  hanging  in  a  dis- 
consolate manner  on  the  farther  bank  and  steep  declivity.  Carmarthen  at 
last ! 

Not  a  word  of  description,  however,  but  on  without  a  pause 
to  Abergwili,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  Carlyle  being  conveyed 
by  "  gig  and  flunkey,"  which  cost  him  six  and  sixpence,  and  a 
good  Scotch  grumble.     Abergwili  he  paints  as 

a  village  of  pitiful  dimensions,  all  daubed  as  usual  with  whitewash  and  yellow 
ochre.  It  is  built,  however,  like  a  common  village,  on  lxith  sides  of  the  public 
road.  At  the  farther  end  of  it  you  come  to  solemn,  large,  cloned  gates  of  wo««l  : 
on  youi  shout  they  open  and  you  enter  upon  a  considerable  glebe-land  /ifauui  *"> 
with  the  usual  tret.s,  turf  walks,  peacocks,  &c,  and  see  at  fifty  yards  distance  a 
l«mg,  irregular,  perhaps  <voit#-shaped,  edifice,  the  porch  of  it  surmounted  by  ai*t*»ne 
mitre.    Arh  (i<*(t  .' 

Those  who  have  read  Sartor,  and  the  life  of  its  writer,  as 
self-narrated  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Fronde,  will  understand 
this  outburst  of  disgust  at  the  crows-shaped  edifice  and  stone 
mitre-headed  porch.  The  denouncer  of  the  clothes  philosophy, 
the  man  who  wanted  a  thought-exodus  from  Houndsditch  and 
all  its  Hebrew  rags,  hated  these  things,  or  professed  to  hate 
them,  as  the  devil  does  holy  water.  At  Abergwili  the  Bishop 
put  him  up  snug  and  comfortable,  or  as  much  so  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  Bishop  to  do.  On  July  18th  his  wife  hears 
from  him  of  chapel  duties,  flunkey  attentions,  and  what  not, 
and  of  a  long  ride  on  horseback  with  his  host  through  or  past 

valleys,  scrubby  or  woody  hills,  old  churches  and  ragged  Welsh  character*  in 
torn  hats— all  very  good. 

Of  the  palace  and  the  Bishop  he  asks  his  wife  to  just 

think  of  a  wretched  scarecrow  face  of  Laud  looking  down  on  us  in  Laud's 
•own  house,  that  once  was,  as  we  sit  at  meat.  .  .  .  With  the  Bishop  lihnself 
I,  keeping  strict  guard  on  my  mode  of  utterance,  not  mode  of  thinking,  got  on 
extremely  well.  I  find  him  a  right  solid,  simple-hearted,  robust  man,  very 
strongly  umithut ;  on  the  whole,  right  good  company. 

The  italicised  expression  has  a  great  significance.  I  know 
of  no  English  writer  into  whose  composition  (a  word  you  may 
accept  in  its  double  sense  if  you  like)  the  tailor  entered  so 
largely  as  into  Carlyle's.  With  him  the  world,  like  the  fashion- 
able lady's  riding  habit,  was  tailor-made.  His  favourite,  most 
withering  expression  of  scorn  was  "miserable  fraction  of  a 
man ;  not  the  ninth-part  of  a  tailor  even,"  and  the  like.  And 
Thirlwall  swathed;  the  robust  thinker  with  his  head  in  ban- 
dages, his  thoughts  swathed,  his  bishopric,  an  eternal  tie  upon 
him,  only  granted  after  Lord  Melbourne  had  sworn  at  him 
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as  unorthodox  "in  that  preface  to  Schleiermacher^  and  the 
Minister  and  Charles  Bnller  had  spent  a  morning  over  the 
Fathers  seaching  for  precedents  for  his  opinions.  The  man 
long  under  a  cloud  as  suspect  of  heresy,  by  nature  "  a  most 
sarcastic,  sceptical,  but  strong-hearted,  strong-headed  man," 
elevated  now  to  a  bishopric !  It  was  no  wonder  that  his  words 
and  demeanour  should  have  presented  themselves  to  his  friend, 
still  sceptical,  as  swathed. 

In  forecasting  his  route  from  Abergwili,  when  his  visit  is 
over,  Carlyle  thinks  the  north-eastward  will  be  by  far  the 
best : — 

Through    Brecknockshire    and    Monmouthshire     to     Gloucester,    Worcester, 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool.     A  coach  passes  here  to  Gloucester  in  one  day. 

The  rest  of  it  is  railway Spending  the  night  at  Gloucester,  I  shall 

view  the  city  in  the  moruing  ;  a  Cromwellian  place  that  I  wanted  this  long  while 
to  see.  Then  Worcester  in  like  manner,  till  the  railway  train  comes  that  will 
take  me  to  Birmingham  and  Liverpool. 

Talk  of  the  other  guests  of  the  Bishop  ensues,  some  of  them 
being  described  in  language  not  at  all  complimentary.  On  the 
day  following  his  lordship  gives  a  dinner  at  which  a  certain 

N u  played  first  fiddle,"  a  man  whom  Carlyle  had  seen  at 

the  Stanleys',  "  playing  fourth  or  fifth  fiddle."  "  One  of  them, 
named  Vaughan,  pleased  me  not  a  little,  &c." 

The  visit  ended,  and  without  very  much  further  ado  we  find 
Carlyle  in  North  Wales.  The  account  of  his  tour  is  like  the 
tour  itself,  brief;  so  brief  that  we  can  hardly  condense  Mr. 
Froude  on  the  subject.  Let  us,  therefore,  copy  him.  "  The 
brothers  [Thomas  and  John]  went  in  a  steamer  from  Liverpool 
to  Bangor,"  he  tells  us, "  and  thence  to  Llanberis,  again  in  a  tub- 
gig  or  Welsh  car.  They  travelled  light,  for  Carlyle  took  no 
baggage  with  him  except  a  razor,  a  shaving  brush,  a  shirt,  and 
a  pocket-comb ;  *  tooth-brush '  not  mentioned,  but  we  may 
hope  forgotten  in  the  inventory.  They  slept  at  Llanberis,  and 
the  next  day  went  up  Snowdon.  The  summit  was  thick  in 
mist.  They  met  two  other  parties  there  coming  up  from  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  i  like  ghosts  of  parties  escorted  by 
their  Charons.'  They  descended  to  Bedd  Cfelert,  and  thence 
drove  down  to  Tremadoc,  where  they  were  entertained  by  a 
London  friend,  one  of  the  Chorleys,  who  had  a  house  at  that 
place.  Carlyle  began  to  feel  already  that  he  had  had  enough 
of  it,  to  tire  of  his  4  tossings  and  tumblings,'  and  to  find  that 
he  did  not  'at  the  bottom  care  twopence  for  all  the  picturesque- 
ness  in  the  world.'  One  night  sufficed  for  Tremadoc.  They 
returned  then  straight  to  Liverpool,  and  were  again  in  Mary- 
land Street  on  August  1  st."  Of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Snowdon  district  you  must  not  expect  from  Carlyle,  with  his 
"  anti-view  hunting  "  notions,  the  least  word. 

One  other  and  a  last  visit  to  Kedwood  occurred  in  the  middle 
of  1850.     Although  dreadfully  bored  at  his  W^lak  ftveuK*^ 
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Mr.  Froude  is  to  be  trusted,  "  he  was  affected,  too,  by  Redwood's 
loyal  attachment."     On  hia  way  from  London  Carlyle   spent  a 
night  at  Bath  with  Walter  Savage  Landor,  whom  he  pictured 
.as    "  a    proud,    irascible,   trenchant,   yet    generous    and   very 
dignified  old  man ;  quite  a  ducal  or  royal  man  in  the  temper  of 
him  ;  reminded  me  somewhat  of  old  Sterling,  except  that  for 
Irish  blarney  you  must  substitute  a  fund  of  Welsh  choler." 
With  Welsh  choler  I  am  afraid  Carlyle  had  no  more  than  a 
book  or  other  second-hand  acquaintance.     Redwood  certainly 
possessed  none  of  it,  for  I  find  his  guest  mentioning  divers 
u  angry  growlings  "  and  "  spurts  of  tierce  impatience  "  of  his 
own  which  the  former  bore  with   "more  like  an  angel  than 
.a  Welshman.     Perfection  of  temper !"  he  exclaims  admiringly. 
Even  the  little  Welsh  pony  was  u  good  "  as  well  as  swift,  and 
the  household  was  "  hospitably  furnished,  and  all  that   he  has 
is  at  my  disposal." 

Redwood  took  his  guest  to  Merthyr  Tydfil,  of  which  place  he 
writes : — 

In  17">.">  Merthyr  Tydfil  was  a  mountain  hamlet  of  the  or  Mix  hounds,  gtagnant  and 
silent  jiH  it  had  been  ever  wince  Tydfil,  the  king's  or  laird'*  daughter,  was  martyred 
hero,  say  1800  years  before.  About  that  time  a  certain  Mr.  Bacon,  a  cunning 
Yorkrthiretnun,  passing  that  way,  discovered  that  there  was  iron  in  the  ground 
-  -iron  and  coal.  He  took  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease,  and,  in  brief,  there  are  now 
alxmt  fifty  thousand  grimy  mortals,  black  and  clammy  with  soot  and  sweat, 
screwing  out  a  livelihood  for  themselves  in  that  sjmt  of  the  Taff  Valley.  Such 
a  set  of  unguided,  hardworked,  fierce,  and  miserable  looking  sons  of  Adam  I 
never  saw  before.  Ah  me  !  It  is  like  a  vision  of  Hell,  and  will  never  leave 
me,  though  these  poor  creatures  broiling,  all  in  sweat  and  dirtt  amid  their 
furnaces,  pits  and  rolling  mills.  For  here,  there  is  absolutely  M  no  "  aristocracy  or 
guiding  class  ;  nothing  but  one  or  two  huge  iron-masters,  and  the  rest  are 
operative*,  petty  shopkeepers,  Scotch  hawkers,  &c,  &c.  The  town  might  be 
and  well  ho  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  world.  It  w  one  of  the  sootiest, 
squalidest,  and  ugliest.  Their  very  greens  they  bring  from  Bristol,  though  the 
ground  is  excellent  all  round.  Nobody  thinks  of  gardening  in  such  a  locality — 
all  devoted  to  metallic  gardening. 

A  tolerably  long  and  close  acquaintance  with  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
its  institutions  and  its  people,  enables  me  to  say  that  most  of 
this  description  is  perfectly  true ;  although  some  of  it  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  be  applicable.  The  "vision  of  hell"  is  not 
quite  so  fuliginous  and  lurid  now  as  then ;  the  fire  has  gone 
out  to  a  most  heartrending  extent  from  this  particular  Tophet, 
and  a  desolation  as  of  Balciutha  hangs  over  its  furnaces. 
Carlyle's  mention  of  "  Scotch  hawkers  "  reminds  me  that  until 
within  a  very  few  years  back  there  was  living  at  Merthyr  Tydfil 
a  worthy  and  well-respected  citizen  engaged  in  this  very  trade, 
who  was  own  cousin  to  Carlyle  himself. 

In  respect  of  the  Redwood  visit,  two  other  brief  letters,  or 
-extracts  from  them,  are  given  in  these  volumes,  bat  they  con- 
tain nothing  to  interest  the  Welsh,  or  indeed  any  other  reader 
much.  Mr.  Froude  brings  his  account  of  the  sojourn  to  an 
-end  with  the  words, "  He  atejed  three  ^eeks  at  Boverton  and 
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then  gratefully  took  leave.  '  The  good  Redwood,'  as  he  called 
his  host,  died  the  year  following,  and  he  never  saw  him  again." 
This  is  not  correct.  The  good  Redwood  lived  nearly  four  years 
longer,  as  a  reference  to  the  Red  Dragon  for  June  this  year 
will  abundantly  prove.  There  you  will  find  printed  several 
interesting  letters  from  Carlyle  to  Redwood,  bearing  dates 
long  subsequent  to  the  one  Mr.  Froude  has  fixed  as  that  of 
Redwood's  death.  The  last  of  them  was  written  5th  August, 
1853,  and  contains  a  reference  to  "  Frederick,"  which  Mr. 
Froude,  I  think,  would  like  to  have  seen.  Indeed  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  had  it  caught  Mr.  Froude's  eye  before  he 
turned  his  last  volumes  out  of  hand,  the  Carlyle  correspondence 
in  the  National  Magazine  would  have  afforded  him  valuable 
material  wherewith  he  might  have  co-ordinated  his  own  to  the 
decided  improvement  of  the  latter. 

The  truth  of  this  will  be  at  once  seen  when  we  compare  Mr. 
Froude's  description  of  Carlyle's  host  at  Llandough,  as  a  man 
"  who  had  no  literary  pretensions,"  with  the  actual  fact  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Howells,  that  "  Mr.  Charles  Redwood  himself  dabbled  in 
literature,  having  anonymously  published,  with  a  purposely 
misleading  preface  to  it,  a  volume  now  become  scarce,  entitled 
The  Vale  of  Glamorgan ;  Scenes  and  Tales  among  the  Welsh; 
Saunders  and  Otley,  1839;  containing  a  good  deal  of  very 
interesting  c  Folk  Lore,'  and  descriptions  of  old  customs  and 
beliefs  then  rapidly  dying  out  in  the  Glamorgan  dales."  In 
tine  it  was  a  case  of  literary  friendship  between  the  two  men 
from  the  very  beginning.  "  Mr.  Redwood  and  Carlyle,"  I  find 
Mr.  Howells  saying,  "  seem  to  have  become  acquainted  through 
their  having  taken  the  same  subject  in  hand  for  study  about 
the  same  period.  That  subject  was  <  Chartism,'  then  a  burning 
one,  very  troublesome  to  the  Government  of  the  day ;  the 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  six  points  into  which  it  was  divided 
having  grown  into  vast  and  even  dangerous  limits.  Carlyle,  in 
1839,  published  his  'Essay  on  Chartism,'  with  the  old  proverb, 
*  It  never  smokes  but  there  is  fire,'  as  its  motto.  Mr.  Redwood 
having  written  on  the  same  subject,  had  despatched  his  paper 
to  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  newspaper,  then  a  very  intel- 
lectual and  influential  journal.  The  editor  does  not  seem  to 
have  responded  readily  to  Mr.  Redwood's  desire  for  publication, 
but  retained  the  MS. ;  meanwhile  Mr.  Redwood  obtained  Carlyle's 
consent  to  peruse  and  judge  of  its  merits."  That  Mr.  Froude 
did  not  know  of  these  things  is,  for  his  readers'  sake  and  that 
of  Mr.  Redwood's  memory,  a  pity. 

Cardiff.  Jas,  Harris* 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOT  SL'RINGS  OF  LOS 
HERMANOS,  NORTHERN  MEXICO. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July,  1883,  I  was  rudely 
awakened  from  sleep  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  Winchester  rifle, 
and  jumping  up   and  tossing  blankets   aside,  saw  my   friend 

R holding  by  the  tail,  a  little  distance  from  the  camp,  a 

fine  specimen  of  the  Mexican  wolf  or  coyote,  which  had  been 
caught  by  him  in  the  act  of  pilfering  from  our  provision  box. 
We  were  camped  on  a  vast  plain  or  prairie,  which  stretched 
towards  the  north-west  to  the  Sierra  Santa  Kosa,  whose  rough 
rock  pinnacles  were  now  glowing  in  the  splendours  of  the 
morning  sun.  Round  about  us  the  land  was  thickly  covered  with 
mesquit  trees,  with  here  and  there  various  varieties  of  the 
cactus  tribe,  the  prickly  pear,  Spanish  dagger,  &c.,  and  dotted 
with  the  maguey  plants  or  aloes,  whose  straight  stalks,  some 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  their  crowns  of  splendid  yellow 
blossoms,  added  much  to  the  beauty  and  strangeness  of  the 
landscape.  The  morning  was  cold,  but  the  dry  air  and  blue 
sky  affected  one's  spirits  as  a  glass  of  Mumm's  Extra  Dry,  which 
to  us  poor  wanderers  on  a  foreign  soil  shines  in  the  far  vista  of 
civilised  lunches  and  well-served  dinners  as  "a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  for  ever."  Now  to  breakfast,  which  our  greaser  has 
languidly  prepared.  It  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  boiled  dried 
meat,  beans  and  coffee.  We  have  no  bread,  as  our  flour  supply 
failed  three  days  agone.  The  meat  is  stringy  and  tough,  but 
hunger  is  a  great  conqueror,  and  we  succeed  in  demolishing  a 
considerable  quantity.  Breakfast  over,  we  saddle  up  and  ride 
on  together  towards  the  far-off  range  of  the  I^os  Herman 09, 
whose  bluish  outlines  are  visible  some  fifty  miles  distant. 
Behind  us  rides  the  Mexican  greaser,  smoking,  of  course,  a 
cigarette  of  maize  leaf.  A  word  here  of  the  latter,  who  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  the  most  solemn  and  stupid  of  men.  He 
never  smiles.  During  an  acquaintance  of  five  weeks  I  did  not 
see  a  gleam  of  mirth  illumine  the  sombre  desert  of  his  face. 
On  his  brow  there  is  ever  a  thoughtful  expression,  as  though  he 
were  struggling  with  some  mighty  problem  involving  the  fate 
of  nations.  He  eats  more  than  any  mortal  I  have  ever  known, 
and  all  things  in  the  shape  of  food  are  palatable  to  him.  He 
seems,  in  fact,  to  believe  that  all  foods  are  good,  though  some 
may  be  better  than  others.    It  is  amusing,  too,  to  watch 
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order  in  which  he  devours  the  comestibles.  First  he  will  eat, 
say  a  piece  of  water  melon,  then  a  bit  of  bacon,  then  some 
stewed  apples,  following  this  with  cheese,  beans,  rice,  meat,  in 
a  blend  of  confusion  calculated,  one  would  imagine,  to  upset 
the  digestion  of  any  son  of  Adam.  At  early  morn  he  is  to  be 
seen  with  a  cigarette  between  his  lips,  and  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  Mexican  day  a  cigarette  is  his  ceaseless  companion, 
and  at  night,  when  we  are  rolled  up  in  our  blankets,  the  faint 
red  glow  of  his  cigarette  is  to  be  seen  through  the  darkness. 
Us  he  treats  with  the  lofty  condescension  becoming  the  des- 
cendant of  Pizarro.  He  regards  (though  he  is  paid  five  shillings 
per  day  for  his  services)  the  fact  that  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  act  as  our  servant  and  guide  as  one  for  which  we 
can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  In  answering  a  question  he 
always  retains  his  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  as  it  is  unnecessary 
to  take  it  out  to  give  his  usual  answer  of  "Quien  sabe," — "I 
don't  know." 

The  day  goes  slowly  by,  unmarked  by  any  exciting  incident. 
Here  and  there  along  the  trail  we  come  across  the  dead  carcases 
of  horses  or  cattle,  which  cause  our  own  horses  to  snort  with 
fear.  Clearer  and  clearer  grow  the  outlines  of  the  Los  Hermanos, 
and  by  sundown  we  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  hacienda 
which  nestles  at  their  base.  Night  creeps  slowly  over  the 
lonely  sierras,  and  falls  upon  the  prairies,  not  the  black  sombre 
night  of  the  North,  for  overhead  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  cloud- 
less sky  hang  the  big  brilliant  Mexican  stars,  shedding  their 
wonderful  vibrating  radiance  through  space,  a  vivid  contrast  to 
the  ultramarine  blue  of  an  English  sky,  with  its  star-dots  of 
white  paint.  Presently  one  hears  the  awaking  sob  of  the  wind. 
It  hurries  onward,  breathing  around  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
and  aromatic  scents  of  sweet  grasses.  Black  and  grim  against 
the  horizon  towers  the  now  unshadowed  wall  of  Los  Hermanos. 

Behind  it  the  horizon  is  growing  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
all  suddenly  the  rim  of  a  great  yellow  moon  rolls  up  over  the 
distant  crest,  changing  and  changing,  rising  and  rising,  until  it 
queens  the  night — a  miracle  of  pure  repose,  flooding  the  plain 
with  its  splendour  and  throwing  immense  shadows  along  the 
scarped  cliffs  of  the  mountains.  From  the  long  grass  the 
whip-poor-will  repeats  his  melancholy  cry,  blending  with  the 
incessant  whirring  chirp  of  the  myriad  locust  tribe,  and  save 
for  this  all  nature  is  asleep  and  content. 

The  night  passes,  cool,  calm,  and  delicious,  and  just  before 
sunrise  a  mocking  bird  from  the  bough  of  an  adjacent  mesquit 
tree  breaks  out  into  wonderful  trills.  Another  bird  answers  its 
song,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  harmony.  The  horizon  is  once 
more  veiled  with  crimson  mist,  and  the  sierras  crowned  with 
rosy  crowns,  and  the  sun  arises  serene  and  glorious,  pouring 
everywhere  splendid  day. 
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Three  hours  after  sunrise  we  reach  the  hacienda  of  Ix>s 
Hermanos.  The  main  building,  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor, 
is  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  is  much  dilapidated, 
as  well  it  may  be,  having  so  long  withstood  wind  and  weather, 
and  the  attacks  of  Indians  and  desperadoes.  It  is  built  of 
adobe  or  large  bricks,  in  size  about  eighteen  inches  by  twelve 
inches  square,  and  composed  of  mud  and  hay  compressed  and 
then  sun-dried.  It  is  a  large  plain  oblong  construction,  and 
very  suggestive  of  discomfort  and  imprisonment.  Round  it 
runs  an  adobe  wall  about  ten  feet  high.  Inside  the  wall  and 
surrounding  the  hacienda  or  farm  house  is  a  veritable  village 
of  adobe  huts,  inhabited  by  the  peons  or  workers  on  the  estate. 
The  peons,  I  may  explain  here,  though  not  exactly  slaves,  aie 
still  under  the  complete  control  of  the  owner  of  the  hacienda. 
Being  his  debtors,  they  are  legally  bound  to  serve  him  at  a 
wage  of  not  less  than  one  "  real,"  or  about  sixpence  per  day. 
The  debts  may  have  been  contracted  by  a  father,  in  which  case 
the  whole  family  become  "  peoned  "  until  the  money  is  paid  off 
(which  seldom  occurs)  by  work.  As  a  rule,  the  debts  are  con- 
tracted for  provisions  and  whisky,  or  "  mescal,"  a  species  of  spirit 
manufactured  from  the  root  of  the  aloe  or  maguey  plant,  and 
supplied  to  them  from  the  warehouse  or  store  of  the  hacienda. 

While  we  (or  rather  R ,  for  my  knowledge  of  Mexican 

Spanish  is  but  slight)  are  conversing  with  one  of  the  peons  at 
the  door  of  his  hut,  we  are  surprised  to  hear  down  the  road 
the  rough  unmelodious  beatings  of  drums  and  a  discordant 
untrained  chant  of  human  voices.  A  drum  does  not,  according 
to  our  civilised  ideas,  form  a  particularly  good  accompaniment 
to  a  chorus.  Presently  a  singular  procession  came  in  sight — 
a  procession  unlike  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  in  all  save  buffoonery 
and  gaudiness.  It  consisted  firstly  of  eight  women  walking 
two  abreast.  Behind  these  a  woman — a  harmony  in  red  and 
blue.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  white  peaked  cotton  cap. 
This,  we  were  informed,  was  a  bride.  She  looked  as  happy  as 
a  Mexican  can  look — which  is  not  very  happy — as  they  have 
ever  a  gloomy  countenance,  rarely  crossed  by  a  dismal  smile. 
However,  she  grinned  occasionally  and  showed  a  fine  set  of  white 
teeth,  white  strong  teeth  being  a  characteristic  of  the  Indian  and 
the  Mexican.  Then  followed  two  swarthy  and  lithe-limbed 
Mexicans,  who  were  beating  vigorously  and  irregularly  on  a 
large  drum  which  they  carried  suspended  between  them.  After 
them  came  the  bridegroom,  and  a  number  of  peons.  The 
bridegroom  had  a  pensive  and  miserable  look  on  his  face,  as 
well  he  might,  poor  man,  thinking,  as  he  doubtless  was,  of  the 
uncertainties  of  connubial  bliss,  and  the  varied  trials  of  married 
life.  A  description  of  his  dress  may  be  interesting.  On  his 
head  he  wore  a  sombrero,  a  large,  wide-brimmed  and  high* 
crowned  grey  felt  hat,  embroidered  lavishly  with  silver  braid* 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  a  Mexican  peon  could  afford  such  a 
gorgeous  and  expensive  head-gear;  but  though  the  average 
price  of  these  hats  is  from  three  to  five  pounds  apiece,  they 
are  very  lasting  structures,  and  are  bequeathed  from  father  to 
son — often,  of  course,  undergoing  repairs  and  rebraiding. 
Indeed  it  is  said  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  same 
hat  to  be  worn  by  three  generations.  His  shirt  was  cotton, 
and  of  a  brilliant  vermilion.  The  coat  blue,  and,  like  the  hat, 
laced  with  silver  braid.  Round  his  waist  a  broad  leather 
cartridge  belt,  well  stocked,  and  in  it  a  revolver  and  bowie  knife, 
or  a  "  navaja."  He  wore  large  top  boots  of  red  and  green  and 
black  leather,  and  attached  to  these  spurs  of  appalling  dimen- 
sions. Altogether  he  looked  like  the  villain  of  an  English 
melodrama,  the  sort  of  man  who  pursues  the  innocent  village 
maiden  of  the  piece,  and  who,  just  as  he  is  about  to  lay  hands 
on  the  shrieking  fair  one,  is  laid  out  weltering  in  his  gore  by 
her  virtuous  lover.  At  the  end  of  the  cortege  came  a  miscel- 
laneous crowd  of  men  and  women,  and  naked  urchins  of  both 
sexes — the  drum  beating  all  the  while,  making  the  air  hideous 
with  noise,  and  the  whole  procession,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  singing,  or  rather  squalling  to  their 
hearts  content.  It  has  been  said  "  Music  has  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast."  However  that  may  be,  Mexican  music 
has  certainly  charms  to  make  the  civilised  breast  savage. 
What  the  tune  was  I  cannot  say.  I  was  informed  by  an 
educated  European  that  the  Mexicans  have  only  one  tune,  and 
that  it  is  a  cross  between  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  "  Our 
Grandfather's  Clock."  This  tune,  however,  reminded  one 
greatly  of  the  nocturnal  wailings  of  a  sentimental  torn  cat  on 
the  roof-top  of  an  English  home. 

Soon  we  arrived  at  an  "  arroyo  "  or  creek,  in  which  there  was 
a  small  pool  some  three  feet  deep.  Into  this  the  bride  and 
her  damsels  jumped,  dipped  themselves,  and  then  emerged 
like  Aphrodite  from  the  sea  foam  in  the  days  of  old.  Why 
they  got  into  the  pool  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  to  wash 
themselves,  which  Mexicans  only  do  on  rare  festive  occasions. 
Perhaps  the  act  had  a  religious  significance,  and  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  rites  of  the  Mexican  Church,  a  baptism 
before  marriage  to  cleanse  the  body  from  earthly  stains,  and  the 
soul  through  the  influence  of  such  a  solemn  ceremony  from 
all  earthly  thoughts.  The  procession  reformed  and  prepared  to* 
return  to  the  nacienda.  We  did  not  follow  them  further. 
We  were  anxious  to  get  to  the  Hot  Springs  as  soon  as  possible 
and  have  a  comfortable  camp  by  nightfall.  It  was  now  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  heat  was  intense,  marking  one  hundred 

and  seven  degrees  by  R 's  thermometer.     But  where  was 

our  greaser  ?  We  searched  for  him  a  little  while  and  found  him 
at  last  under  the  shade  of  a  banana  fast  &&\£&£  mWi  *.\cft*afe~ 
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leaf  cigarette  still  between  his  lips.  We  shook  him  roughly 
and  quickly.  He  awoke  languidly  and  slowly,  and  for  some 
time  regarded  us  with  uninterested  and  listless  eyes.  Then 
he  calmly  informed  us  he  was  home  sick,  and  had  determined 
to  return  home.  He  wanted  to  see  his  wife,  he  said.  We  were 
not  sorry  for  this,  and  having  paid  him  off,  wished  the  worthy 
Senor  u  good  day  "  and  departed.  The  springs  were  now  only 
three  miles  distant,  and  the  road  track  flat  and  easy  riding. 
The  only  interesting  sight  we  came  across  was  (if  it  may  be 
called  so)  a  tomb.  This  consisted  of  a  heap  of  pebbles,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rose  a  wooden  cross  painted  green.  The  cross 
was  about  six  feet  high,  and  on  the  cross-piece  were  numerous 
small  flat  stones,  placed  there  by  wayfarers  to  show  they  have 
thought  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  and  have  prayed  for  it — 
a  strange  custom — but  one  which  I  believe  was  in  the  early 
centuries  prevalent  in  Scotland. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  hot  springs  at  sunset.  Not  a 
sound  save  the  rippling  of  the  stream  was  to  be  heard.  There 
was  a  strange  solemn  calm  over  all  nature.  In  front  the  ridges 
of  the  Sierra  de  la  Gloria,  bathed  in  soft  rosy  light,  kinged  the 
plain,  majestic  monarchs  of  a  magnificent  landscape.  Round 
was  the  most  wonderful  vegetation — the  cactus,  the  aloe,  the 
fig  tree  and  the  banana ;  above  us  the  clear  blue  deep  sky,  and 
over  the  crest  of  the  Los  Hermanos  the  grand  old  sun  once  more 
bidding  good  night  to  a  beautiful  land.  Next  morning  we  were 
up  by  sunrise,  for  we  were  eager  to  explore  these  springs,  so 
celebrated  throughout  Mexico.  The  head  of  the  springs  forms 
a  natural  basin  about  forty  yards  in  diameter,  and  is  on  the 
average  some  three  feet  deep.  Where  the  water  bubbles  out 
from  the  rock  the  temperature  as  we  took  it  was  110°  Fahren- 
heit, in  other  parts  of  the  pool  about  106°.  The  pool  is 
surrounded  by  a  rough  stone  wall,  and  at  its  entrance  a  rude 
wooden  bridge  crosses  the  stream.  The  water  is  strongly 
alkaline.  The  stream  becomes  shallower  after  leaving  the 
entrance  to  the  pool,  but  bathing  can  be  indulged  in  for  some 
miles  down,  with  little  difference  of  temperature.  Soon  we 
pulled  off  our  clothes  and  indulged  in  the  first  of  many  delicious 
baths. 

Such  baths !  there  you  lie  and  wallow  in  the  warm  water,  hat 
on  head  and  cigarette  in  mouth,  in  luxurious  ease  and  dreamy 
comfort.  Baths  with  the  accompaniments  of  blue  skies,  and 
clear  refreshing  air.  Baths  that  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  to  a 
diseased  body,  and  a  marvellous  pleasure  to  all  who  use  them. 

It  is  a  luxury  to  be  chronicled  as  a  red  letter  day  in  a  life 
time  to  take  a  bath  in  this  far  Western  Baden-Baden,  Los 
Hermanos.  To  bathe  and  then  lie  dreaming  on  the  sweet 
scented  grass.  To  feel  that  to  dwell  in  this  sensuous  calm 
for  aye  were  well.    To  foigeV.  fot  *  \itti*  while  the  'old  worid** 
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existence,  the  stock  markets,  and  money  matters,  broken  love 
vows  and  bad  dinners.  To  know  that  one  is  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  scream  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  traffic  of  the 
streets.  Shut  in  by  the  lofty  sierras,  to  lose  much  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  become  a  being  swayed  and  governed  by  little 
else  than  pure  breezes,  songs  of  birds,  and  craving  for  food* 
This  indeed  is  a  luxury — to  be  enjoyed,  alas  !  few  times  in  a 
life-time.  To  these  natural  public  baths  resort  the  halt,  the 
maimed,  the  blind,  and  the  diseased  of  Northern  Mexico,  and 
the  most  wonderful  cures  are  reported  by  the  efficacy  of  these 
far  famed  springs.  Of  these  I  know  not.  I  only  know  of  the 
pleasure  of  my  three  weeks'  bathing  and  of  the  longing  to 
remain  longer  at  them.  The  life  is  so  dreamy  and  pleasant,  one 
longs,  were  it  possible,  to  build  here  a  palace  of  rest.  What 
better  spot,  1  thought  to  myself  on  the  morning  of  our 
departure  as  I  was  musing  on  the  grass  after  my  bath,  to 
practice  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  the  "  Do  as  thou  wilt " 

of  Rabelais  ?    R came  up  as  I  was  thus  thinking,  and  I  told 

him  of  my  longing.  "  Pshaw,"  says  he  in  gruff  tones,  "  say, 
Colonel — air  you  or  air  you  not  going  to  get  the  fodder  ready  ?" 
So  I  sigh,  and,  approaching  pots  and  pans,  begin  to  prepare 
the  mid-day  meal. 


Neath. 


Iryonwy  Jones. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  EAItLY  WELSH  HISTORY. 


My  mare  Vixen  had  carried  ine  well  all  day  over  many  a 
stiff  fence  in  the  border  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviots.  Tn 
the  best  of  spirits  1  now  sat  by  the  fire  in  one  of  the  comfort- 
able homesteads  of  that  most  hospitable  region,  and  let  my 
thoughts  wander  to  my  Welsh  home  and  the  many  autumn 
evenings  I  had  enjoyed  there,  after  days  with  the  "Welsh 
rabbit."  But  I  got  drowsy  and  bestirred  myself.  I  turned 
wearily  over  the  pages  of  a  novel,  and  was  wishing  for  more 
congenial  literature,  when  the  firelight,  flickering  on  the  backs 
of  some  old  books  on  the  opposite  wall,  showed  me  a  History 
of  the  Gwydir  Family.  My  patriotic  feelings  bid  me  take  it 
down  and  reverently  dust  it.  It  was  lute  in  the  evening  before 
I  returned  it  to  the  shelves,  where  it  had  long  lain  untouched. 

The  book  was  written  by  Sir  John  Wynne  about  1601.  One 
chapter,  "  The  Red  Hand  of  Llanrothen,"  so  charmed  me  by  its 
quaint  language  that  1  have  transcribed  it  for  the  readers  of 
the  Red  Dragon.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Questioning  with  my  uncle,"  says  Sir  John,  "  what  should 
move  him  to  demolish  an  old  church  which  stood  in  a  great 
thicket,  and  build  it  in  a  plain,  stronger  and  greater  than  it 
was  before,  his  answer  was,  he  had  good  reason  for  the  same, 
because  the  country  was  wild  and  he  might  be  oppressed  by  his 
enemies  on  the  sudden  in  that  woody  country:  it  therefore 
stood  him  in  a  policy  to  have  divers  places  of  retreat. 

"  Certain  it  was  that  he  durst  not  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday 
from  his  house  of  Penanmawr  but  he  must  walk  the  same 
guarded  with  men,  and  have  the  doors  sure  barred  and  bolted, 
and  a  watchman  to  stand  at  the  Gareg  Mawr  during  the  service. 

"  The  Gareg  Mawr  was  a  rock  whence  he  might  see  both  the 
church  and  the  house,  and  raise  the  cry  if  the  house  was 
assaulted.  He  durst  not,  although  he  were  guarded  with 
twenty  tall  archers,  go  or  come  the  same  way  through  the  woods 
and  narrow  places,  lest  he  should  be  waylaid ;  this  was  in  the 
beginning  of  his  time. 

"  Further  he  told  me  this  of  the  origin  of  the  discord — 

"  Howel  ap  Rice  ap  Howel  Vaughan  did  arrange  a  plan  or 
scheme  against  Jevan  ap'NLeredxVXv,  wa&  rait  a.  brother  of  his  to 
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lodge  one  night  at  his  house  of  Keselgyfarch,  to  understand 
which  way  Jevan  meant  to  go  next  day  on  his  progress  to 
Llanvihangel-y-Pennant. 

"  This  being  understood,  the  spy  slips  away  and  tells  Howel 
where  he  shall  lay  in  wait  for  Jevan. 

"  Now  had  Howel  provided  a  butcher  that  should  have 
murdered  Jevan,  and  this  was  the  butcher's  charge,  to  come 
behind  the  tallest  man  in  company  (for  the  butcher  knew  not 
Jevan)  and  knock  him  down. 

"  For  Howel  said, i  Thou  shalt  not  discern  him  by  his  stature, 
for  he  will  make  way  before  him,  but  undertake  him  not  until 
thou  seest  all  in  a  medley,  and  every  man  fighting. 

"  '  And  there  is  a  foster-brother  of  his,  one  Robin  ap  Inko, 
a  little  fellow,  that  useth  to  watch  him  behind ;  take  heed  of 
him,  for  be  the  encounter  never  so  hot,  his  eye  is  ever  on  his 
foster-brother.' 

"Jevan  ap  Robert  went  accordingly  with  his  ordinary 
company  towards  Llanvihangel. 

"  Now  Jevan's  wife  was  sister  to  Howel,  and  she  went  a  mile 
or  thereabouts  with  her  husband  and  the  company,  talking  to 
them,  and  so  parted. 

"  In  her  way  homewards  she  met  her  brother  on  horseback, 
with  a  great  company,  riding  after  her  husband  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

"  On  this  she  cried  out  upon  her  brother  and  desired  him  for 
the  love  of  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother  to  do  no  harm  to  her 
husband,  that  meant  him  no  harm,  and  withal  she  steps  to 
his  horse,  meaning  to  have  caught  him  by  the  bridle,  which  he 
seeing,  turned  his  horse  about. 

"  She  then  caught  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  hanging  upon  it 
so  long  and  crying  upon  her  brother,  that  in  the  end  he  drew 
out  his  short  sword  and  struck  at  her  arm,  which  she  perceiving 
was  fain  to  let  slip  her  hold  and  ran  before  him  to  a  narrow 
passage  whereby  he  must  pass  through  a  brook,  where  there  was 
a  foot-bridge  near  the  ford. 

"  She  then  steps  to  the  foot-bridge  and  takes  the  hand-rail 
thereof,  and  with  the  same  lets  fly  at  her  brother,  and,  if  he  had 
not  avoided  the  blow,  she  had  struck  him  down  from  his  horse. 

"  Within  a  while  Howel  overtook  Jevan,  who  turned  head 
upon  him.  Though  greatly  overmatched,  many  were  knocked 
down  on  either  side. 

"  In  the  end,  when  that  should  be  performed  which  they 
came  for,  the  murdering  butcher  watching,  thrust  himself 
amongst  Jevan's  people  behind,  and  making  a  blow  at  him,  was 
prevented  by  Robin  ap  Inko,  and  knocked  down,  God  bring- 
ing on  his  head  the  destruction  he  had  meant  for  another, 
which  Howel  perceiving,  cried  to  his  people :  t  Let  us  away  and 
be  gone,  for  I  had  given  charge  that  Robin  ap  Inko  %\^\aJA.  W*^ 
been  better  looked  unto.' 
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"And  so  that  bickering  brake,  with  the  hurt  of  many  and 
the  death  of  that  one  man. 

"  It  fortuned  anon  after,  that  the  parson  of  Llanrothen  took 
a  child  of  Jevan's  to  foster,  which  sore  grieved  HowePs  wife : 
her  husband  having  more  land  in  the  parish  than  Jevan  had. 

"  In  revenge  thereof  she  plotted  the  death  of  the  said  parson 
in  this  manner : 

"  She  sent  a  woman  to  ask  lodging  of  the  parson,  who  used 
not  to  deny  any.  The  woman  being  in  bed  after  midnight, 
began  to  strike  and  to  rave,  whereupon  the  parson,  thinking 
that  she  had  been  distracted,  made  towards  her,  and  his  house- 
hold also. 

"  Then  she  said  that  he  would  have  murdered  her,  and  so  got 
out  of  doors  threatening  revenge  to  the  parson. 

"  This  woman  had  for  her  brethren  three  notable  rogues  of 
the  accursed  crew  fit  for  any  mischief,  being  followers  of  Howel. 
These  three  men  watched  the  parson  as  he  went  to  look  to  his 
cattle  in  a  place  called  Gogo  yr  Llechwen,  now  the  tenement 
of  mine,"  says  Sir  John,  "and  there  murdered  him. 

"  The  murderers  then  fled  to  the  kin  of  HowePs  wife. 

"  It  was  the  manner  in  those  days  that  the  murderer  only,  he 
who  gave  the  death  wound,  should  fly,  and  he  was  called  a 
Llawrudd,  or  Red  Hand,  because  he  had  blooded  his  hand — the 
abettors  and  accessories  were  never  harkened  after. 

"It  was  long  before  Jevan  could  catch  the  murderers,  and 
when  he  did  succeed  in  finding  two  of  them,  he  knew   that  a 

Imblick  execution  would  bring  the  offenders'  friends  to  buy  their 
ives  at  five  pounds  a  man,  which  the  law  did  not  permit  to 
refuse,  except  in  cases  of  treason. 

"  And  this  custom  did  continue  till  the  27th  of  Henry  VII/s 
reign ! 

"  So  Jevan  commanded  one  of  his  men  to  strike  off  their 
heads,  which  the  fellow  doing  faintly,  the  murderer  told  him 
that  if  he  had  his  neck  under  his  sword,  he  would  make  better 
work. 

u  Whereupon  Jevan  stepping  up  in  a  rage  struck  off  their 
heads  himself. 

"  One  murderer  still  remained,  and  this  one  Jevan  left  to 
chance,  but  on  his  return  home,  talking  carelessly  with  his  men, 
an  arrow  suddenly  flew  by  him  from  a  thicket.  The  party 
halted,  and  shot  all  together  towards  the  spot  whence  the  arrow 
oame.  The  man  who  had  attacked  Jevan  was  thus  slain,  and 
he  proved  to  be  the  very  *  Llawrudd '  they  were  in  search  of. 

"  So  God  revenged  that  wicked  murder  by  the  death  of  all 
three  brethren. 

"  Some  time  after  Jevan  went  to  Caernarvon  with  most  of 
his  men,  leaving  in  the  house  his  wife  and  three  servants  only, 
with  some  desperate  4  Red  H&nta'  ^\io\iad nought  his  protection 
bb  the  manner  then  was. 
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"  His  old  enemy,  Ho wel,  thought  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
three  murderers,  by  seizing  these  criminals,  all  outlawed  for 
murder,  and  hanging  them  in  Caernarvon. 

"  For  this  purpose  he  got  the  help  of  David  ap  Jenkins,  a 
freebooter  of  great  fame,  and  kinsman  of  his  own.  These 
worthy  confederates  gained  the  house  unobserved,  but  were 
vigorously  resisted  by  the  inmates,  who  bestirred  themselves 
handsomely. 

"  It  fortuned,  moreover,  that  Jevan's  wife,  the  same  who  had 
hurled  the  bridge-rail  at  her  brother's  head,  stood  by  the  fire- 
side looking  on,  her  maid  boiling  of  wort  to  make  4  metheglyn,' 
and  this  seething  liquor  she  bestowed  so  liberally  among  the 
assailants,  that  they  were  forced  back,  and  at  length  compelled 
to  depart. 

"  The  freebooter,  David,  did  advise  Howel  to  take  Jevan  for  his 
friend, '  For,'  said  he :  i  I  will  not  be  one  with  you  to  assault  his 
house  when  he  is  at  home,  seeing  I  find  such  hot  resistance  in 
his  absence.' 

"  This  advice  was  not  followed.  Daily  bickerings,  too  long  to 
write,  passed  between  so  near  and  hateful  neighbours. 

"  In  the  end  the  plague  (which  commonly  followeth  war  and 
desolation),  after  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  expedition,  took  away 
Jevan  ap  Robert  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being  thirty-one  years 
old,  whose  death  ended  the  strife  of  these  houses." 

Welfield.  "  Ensenguese." 
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It  is  a  bright  day  in  July.  The  afternoon  sun  is  warming 
the  meadows,  and  bringing  forth  sweet  odours  from  the  mown 
hay  that  lies  about  in  all  directions.  A  mist  of  heat  seems 
to  envelope  everything,  while  from  all  around  comes  the 
sound  of  hay-makers,  or  the  crack  of  a  whip,  keeping  up  to 
his  work  a  recreant  steed.  Over  the  fields  a  fresh  young  voice 
comes  floating,  "  Kit !  Kit  I"  it  calls. 

"  It  is  really  too  bad.  I  never  seem  to  be  left  in  peace. 
All  this  morning  I  have  worked  busily  to  finish  all  my 
-duties,  and  have  just  ensconced  myself,  in  most  utter  comfort, 
in  a  great  heap  of  hay,  under  a  big  chestnut  tree ;  here,  as  I 
thought,  out  of  all  reach  of  disturbance,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  a  perfect  afternoon  alone  with  my  book." 

The  voice  comes  nearer  and  nearer. 

"  How  unlucky  I  am  !  Always  sure  to  be  discovered !  Now 
what  could  have  made  any  one  think  of  this  far-off  field  ? 
After  I  dodged  the  children  so  cleverly  too !" 

I  sigh  sorrowfully;  then  as  a  big  white  hat  approaches 
the  tree,  I  hold  my  breath,  and  remain  perfectly  motionless, 
desperately  hoping  to  escape  detection.  Surely  I  see  the 
owner  of  the  huge  hat  look  straight  at  the  heap  in  which  I 
am  partially  hid  ?  But  no  !  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  for 
the  hat  turns  away,  and  the  owner  thereof  returns  the  way  she 
-came. 

"  Lucky  for  once,"  I  say  to  myself,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  have  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  feeling  that  on 
the  pretty  face  under  that  shabby  hat  there  was  a  look  of  pique 
and  vengeance.  But  surely  I  must  be  mistaken.  If  Tinny 
had  anything  of  importance  to  tell  me,  she  could  not  possibly 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  do  so,  had  she  seen  me. 
Besides,  what  matter  of  importance  could  touch  our  quiet 
lives.  I  dismiss  the  idea,  and  give  myself  up  unreservedly  to 
that  intense  happiness  of  early  youth  in  perfect  weather. 
Partly  reading,  partly  dreaming  of  beautiful  castles  in  the  air, 
the  afternoon  wears  away,  and  reluctantly  1  turn  from  the 
sweetly-scented  fields,  away  past  the  pretty  ivy-covered  church, 
towards  the  low  rambling  rectory  that  lies  at  the  end  of  the 
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lane  beyond  the  Manor  House.  In  the  long  cool 
dining-room  I  find  tea  spread ;  but  no  one  is  there,  so  I  pass 
along  the  narrow  corridor,  and  reach  the  library,  our  school- 
room, and  our  particular  domain.  Directly  1  open  the  door 
I  see  that  something  of  importance  hoe  really  happened.  All 
the  young  members  of  the  family  are  in  deep  conclave. 

We  are  eight  altogether,  five  sisters  and  three  brothers,  and 
as  our  father,  the  rector,  has  little  beyond  his  living,  mother 
has  often  had  a  hard  time  of  it  to  bring  us  all  up  decently.  I  say 
mother  advisedly,  for  father  has  led  such  an  isolated  student 
life  that  we  hardly  think  of  him  save  as  a  name.  He  is  very 
rarely  with  us,  even  at  meals,  and  one  of  our  earliest  remem- 
brances is  being  "  hushed  "  by  mother  in  the  corridor,  and  told 
to  creep  softly  as  we  passed  the  study,  not  to  disturb  "  busy 
father."  He  has  been  working  for  years  at  some  learned  book, 
which  is  to  be  published  some  day,  but  meantime,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  mother's  watchful  care,  he  would  have  starved  himself, 
for  he  quite  forgets  anything  so  prosaic  as  meals.  He  never 
realises  practical  difficulties,  and  if  appealed  to  in  any  trouble, 
will  look  wonderingly  round,  and  say  sorrowfully,  "  Be  good, 
my  children,  and  above  all,  be  kind  to  your  mother."  Indeed 
so  unfailingly  does  he  end  his  remarks  with  that  exhortation 
that  we  firmly  believe  he  often  adds  it  unconsciously,  and  are 
fully  convinced  in  our  own  minds  that  in  these  words  he  con- 
cludes his  advice  to  any  parishioner  who  comes  to  see  him. 

Our  lives  have  been  most  quiet  and  uneventful.  I  come 
fourth  in  order  of  age,  and  am  eighteen  years  old.  In  all  my 
life  I  can  only  remember  two  events  and  a  half  occurring  in 
our  family.  Of  course  I  do  not  reckon  ordinary  illnesses,  and, 
indeed,  with  those  we  have  had  little  to  do,  for  we  are  all 
remarkably  healthy,  and  this  pure  Devonshire  air  is  a  most 
effective  doctor.  Event  number  one  was  the  marriage  of  my 
eldest  sister,  Dorothy.  She  spent  some  months  in  London 
with  our  one  rich  relation,  a  maiden  aunt,  Miss  Pender. 
During  this  visit  she  lost  her  heart  to  a  young  officer,  Allan 
Kamsay,  who  had  previously  gone  through  the  same  little  feat 
himself.  They  were  married  six  months  later,  and  sailed  for 
India.  My  second  sister,  Marjorie,  and  I,  acted  as  bridesmaids 
at  Dorothy's  quiet  wedding,  and  that  was  the  greatest  dissipa- 
tion of  which  our  lives  could  boast. 

Event  number  two  cost  me  oceans  of  tears,  for  it  was  the 
departure  to  Oxford  of  my  pet  brother,  Bob,  and  though,  for 
his  sake,  I  was  very  glad,  for  my  own  I  wept  copiously  for  days. 
It  happened  in  this  wise.  Father,  who  is  a  good  classical 
scholar,  has  sometimes  had  young  men  to  coach  for  the  univer- 
sities, and  one  of  them,  Ernest  Graham,  became  bo  fond 
of  us  all,  father  and  Bob  in  particular,  that  his  father,  a  very 
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(so  he  put  it)  of  prolonging  the  pleasant  companionship,  by 
sending  Bob  to  college  with  his  own  son.  Father  and  Mr„ 
Graham  were  old  friends,  and  after  a  long  time  father  con- 
sented, and  dear  old  Bob  is  as  happy  as  a  king,  and  working 
away  hard.  Then  there  are  four  young  ones,  two  girls  and  two* 
boys,  the  "  kids,"  as  we  sometimes  designate  them,  to  their 
intense,  and  indeed  reasonable,  disgust,  for  Tinny,  aged  six- 
teen, is  taller  than  1  am,  and  the  others  shooting  up  fast. 
Marjorie  and  I  consider  it  our  duty  to  suppress  them,  but  I  can't 
say  we  succeed. 

Marjorie  is  twenty,  and  she  and  I  teach  the  little  ones,  and 
help  Tinny  with  her  studies.  We  are  none  of  us  accomplished, 
though  Marjorie  plays  well,  and  has  the  loveliest  voice,  and 
Tinny  has  a  great  talent  for  making  pretty  sketches.  Indeed  we 
have  not  much  time  for  such  things,  for  we  have  to  be  very  busy, 
with  one  thing  and  another,  helping  mother,  making  our  own 
clothes,  attending  to  the  little  ones'  garments,  and  looking 
after  the  poor  people  round  us.  The  days  fly  by  most  happily 
and  merrily,  though  lately  at  times  Marjorie  and  I  have  been 
conscious  of  a  great  longing  to  run  out  a  bit  and  see  the  world. 
But  we  can't  do  that,  so  we  try  to  make  up  for  it  by  giving 
way  to  our  wild  imaginations  once  a  week,  on  Saturday  even- 
ings. We  call  these  our  club  nights,  and  in  the  woods  in  the 
summer,  and  round  the  library  fire  in  the  winter,  we,  in  turn, 
relate  wonderful  tales  of  wild  adventures,  compared  to  which 
the  exploits  of  Hercules  are  feeble. 

But  I  have  forgotten  to  explain  about  my  half-event,  and 
indeed  that  is  quite  a  secret.  Ever  since  a  Sunday  School 
meeting  at  Holsworthy  about  six  months  ago,  when  the  vicar 
specially  begged  Marjorie  to  sing  for  him,  I  notice  that  that 
parish  has  taken  a  wonderful  interest  in  our  parish.  Never  a 
concert,  penny  readings,  or  anything  else  takes  place  there, 
but  the  curate  comes  over  in  hot  haste  to  consult  us,  and  very 
often  for  no  reason  but  a  great  love  of  our  hills  and  the  parti- 
cular peep  of  Dartmoor,  which  we  get  from  a  spot  near  here, 
does  that  strange  young  man  come  fifteen  miles.  Now  I  think 
there  are  equally  beautiful  peeps  nearer  Holsworthy,  but  of 
course  I  am  no  judge.  Besides  I  fancy  his  eyes  are  weak  and 
need  help.  Anyhow  he  always  likes  us  to  go  and  survey  this 
view  with  him,  and  the  strange  part  is,  that  though  this 
particular  hill  is  in  reality  quite  close  to  the  Rectory,  when  he 
is  with  us  we  have  to  go  round  miles  to.  find  it.  Indeed 
I  never  before  realised  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  to  places  in 
Devonshire,  but  then  I  don't  mind  hedges  and  ditches  a  bit, 
no  more  did  Marjorie  until  lately;  now,  however,  when  Mr. 
Melluish  suggests  long  rounds,  she  seems  to  like  it,  so  I  say 
nothing.  Of  course  I  suspect  what  it  means,  and  though  it 
would  suit  me  infinitely  bettai  to  £o  tat  *  tun!  wamper  across 
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country  with  the  "kids,"  I  resign  myself  to  my  fate,  and 
whenever  Mr.  Melluish  appears  do  duty  as  gooseberry 
gallantly.  It  would  be  quite  pleasant  if  only  Tinny  would 
come  too,  for  then  we  could  enjoy  ourselves  together  nicely,  but 
the  little  wretch  won't.  Tinny  can  never  bear  to  do  anything 
by  rule  or  order.  She  is  our  madcap,  and  as  wild  as  the  moor 
ponies.  So  I  find  them  all  together  this  evening  as  I  enter  the 
library. 

"  Lovely  evening,"  I  remark,  as  I  take  off  my  hat,  and  try 
hard  not  to  look  at  all  curious.  I  don't  know  with  what  success 
I  adjust  my  countenance,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  I  do  not 
impose  upon  one  of  the  gronp.  They  all  know  I  am  dying  to  hear 
everything.  I  have  not  long  to  wait,  for  May,  our  youngest, 
And  my  special  pet  among  the  little  ones,  rushes  up  to  me, 
crying,  "  Oh,  Kit,  who  do  you  think  has  been  here  ?" 

"  Old  Peggy,"  I  guess,  "  to  say  her  husband  is  dead." 
No,  no,"  they  ail  shout  in  chorus. 

Mr.  Melluish,"  I  suggest  cunningly,  but  "  No,"  again  is  the 
cry. 

"  Nobody  living  in  Devonshire,"  Tinny  puts  in,  and  I  say  with 
a  gasp  of  surprise  "  Not  Aunt  Pender  ?"  to  be  answered  at  last 
with  a  shout  of  "  Yes." 

Now  that  is  just  like  our  eccentric  aunt.  She  suddenly 
arrives  for  an  hours  visit,  about  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
goes  all  over  the  house,  asks  many  questions,  and  goes  away. 
Never  will  she  spend  a  night  with  us,  but  generally  a  visit  of 
this  kind  means  something,  usually  an  invitation,  so  I  sit  in 
wild  suspense  to  hear  the  result  of  this  one  in  particular,  for 
aurely  it  is  my  turn  for  an  outing  now.  Marjorie  went  to  spend 
the  winter  with  her  two  years  ago,  but  came  home  in  six  weeks, 
for  she  refused  a  young  barrister,  a  match  upon  which  my  aunt 
had  set  her  heart,  "  Only  because  she  didn't  love  him,"  aunt 
said,  and  sent  her  home  in  disgrace  ! 

"Kit,  dear,"  Marjorie  says,  as  she  puts  her  arm  through 
mine,  "aunt  has  actually  forgiven  me.  She  is  going  to 
Oermany,  and  is  going  to  take  me  with  her." 

"  Oh,  Marjorie,  how  lovely,"  I  say,  trying  to  stifle  any 
feeling  of  envy,  and  realising  moreover  how  thoroughly  my 
sweet  young  sister  deserves  any  good  that  may  fall  to  her. 

"  And,  Kit,"  cries  Tinny,  "  I  am  to  go  to  London  at  once ; 
aunt  is  so  pleased  with  my  sketches  that  she  is  going  to  send 
me  to  the  Slade  School.  I  am  to  live  close  to  it  with  friends 
of  hers.     Isn't  it  delightful  ?" 

"  Oh,  Tinny,"  I  cry  reproachfully,  "  it  was  my  turn.  Why 
didn't  you  call  me  ?" 

"  I  came  for  you,"  Tinny  answers  ruefully, "  and  I  saw  you  too, 
but  you  wouldn't  answer  me.  But  oh !  Kit,  I  had  no  idea  the 
visitor  was  aunt,  and  I  only  did  it  in  fun*" 
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"  Besides,  dearie,"  Marjorie  says  gently,  "  it  wouldn't  have- 
made  the  slightest  difference,  for  we  told  aunt  it  was  your 
turn." 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  Tinny,  "  and  Marjorie  begged  her  to  take 
you  instead  of  her  to  (xermany,  till  aunt  was  quite  cross.  She 
would  have  whom  she  pleased  or  no  one,  she  said." 

The  tea  bell  rings,  and  we  all  file  in.  The  changes  to  be  are 
not  touched  upon,  for  much  chatter  makes  father's  head  ache- 
After  tea,  when  the  subject  is  renewed,  I  say  suddenly  and  un- 
thinkingly :  "  But  will  you  really  go,  Marjorie  ?"  Whereupon 
pretty  Marjorie  blushes  deeply,  though  she  puts  on  a  most 
innocent  air  of  wonder  as  she  replies — "  Why  ever  not  ?  of 
course  I  shall."  While  irreverent  Tinny  shouts  aloud  and  the 
kids  hoot.  Both  girls  are  to  start  in  a  fortnight,  so  we  all 
have  to  work  hard,  and  1  cover  as  best  1  can  my  feelings  of 
disappointment  and  envy.  At  last  they  are  off.  We  have  all 
cried  hard,  and  now  mother  and  I  are  tramping  back  from  the 
station  to  our  usual  routine,  oh !  how  doubly  monotonous  to- 
me now. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  work  doubly  hard  now,  Kitty 
dear,"  mother  says  lovingly,  "  I  couldn't  possibly  have  spared 
you,"  and  I  try  to  smile  brightly  as  we  part  at  the  door,  on  our 
various  duties  intent.  The  days  slip  by  quickly,  and  we  have 
lively  accounts  from  our  absent  ones.  They  are  both  very 
happy.  Mr.  Melluish  comes  over  very  seldom.  I  think  t he- 
view  must  have  changed.  The  Beresfords  are  giving  a  picnic 
to-day  to  Lidford,  and  have  made  me  promise  to  go ;  so  I  don 
my  often-washed  white  dress  and  sally  forth  to  the  Manor 
House.  The  day  is  glorious,  and  we  have  a  beautiful  drive  to 
Lidford.  After  a  merry  lunch  a  lot  of  us  start  off  for  a  climb 
up  Bren  Tor.  Will  Beresford  and  I,  of  the  same  age,  and  sworn 
allies,  reach  the  top  first,  and  enter  the  quaint  little  church- 
yard. Then  on  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  where  we  see  a  distant 
glimmer  that  betokens  the  sea,  and  a  dim  speck  where  stands 
Eddy  stone  Lighthouse.  Soon  the  rest  of  the  party  join  us,  and 
lying  and  lounging  on  the  warm  grass  we  talk  and  laugh, 
while  on  every  hand,  bare  and  solitary,  stretches  the  moor. 

Sight  behind  us,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  stands  a 
queer  old  church.  Its  existence  in  such  an  unlooked-for  spot 
is  explained  by  an  old  legend,  that  relates  how  years  and  years 
ago  a  mariner  in  deadly  peril  on  the  sea  prayed  for  help  and 
swore  a  solemn  oath  that  if  he  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  land, 
on  that  spot  he  would  build  a  church  in  thanksgiving  to  God. 
A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  showed  him  the  unmistakable  point 
of  Bren  Tor.  He  guided  his  boat  safely  into  harbour,  and 
immediately  arranged  for  the  building  of  this  church.  So  the- 
legend  runs,  and  here  the  church  stands.    Presently  I  stroll 
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away  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of  sentiment,  a  quality  I  know  better 
than  to  expose  before  jeering  brothers  and  sisters  ;  so  I  do  all 
my  sentimentalising  alone ! 

In  the  strange  little  churchyard  is  one  grave  which  has 
always  interested  me  deeply.  It  is  covered,  like  most  of  the 
graves  here,  with  small  brittle  white  stones,  resembling  lumps 
of  sugar.  At  the  head  is  a  plain  white  marble  cross,  above  the 
words  "Katharine  Lindsay,  Aged  21,"  and  underneath  the 
one  word  "  BEATISSIMA."  Somehow  this  grave  has  always 
fascinated  me.  So  young  and  so  happy  !  I  often  used  to  wonder 
about  the  life  and  death  of  the  young  girl  who  slept  there  now 
so  quietly,  and  to-day,  with  the  warm  sun  flooding  the  moors, 
and  turning  every  nook  into  beauty,  the  contrast  between  life 
and  death  strikes  me  with  great  force.  Standing  there,  en- 
grossed in  my  own  thoughts,  I  do  not  move  till  a  slight  sound 
makes  me  lift  my  eyes,  and  I  see  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  grave,  and  gazing  fixedly  at  me,  a  middle-aged  gentleman, 
with  a  kind  but  tired  face.  He  does  not  belong  to  our  picnic- 
party,  but  is  evidently  a  stranger. 

"  Most  happy,"  he  says  dreamily,  and  still  looking  at  me. 
Then  seeming  to  awake,  he  takes  off  his  hat,  saying,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  think  your  friends  have  gone." 

Looking  down  the  hill  I  see  it  is  so. 

"  Thank  you;"  I  say,  u  I  must  overtake  them ;  the  fact  is,  I 
was  so  interested  in  this  " — and  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  simple 
cross — "  that  I  forgot  all  about  them." 

I  am  turning  away  with  an  inclination  of  the  head,  when  he 
stops  me  with  a  question. 

"  May  I  ask  why  you  take  so  great  an  interest  in  this  ?"  he 
asks  gently.  And  I  answer  hesitatingly,  "  It  is  my  name, 
Katharine,  and  then  she  died  so  young  and  so — so — 

"  And  most  happy,",  he  ends  my  sentence  for  me.  "  Few  could 
say  that,  but  thank  God  she  could.  She  was  my  wife,"  and 
he  takes  off  his  hat  reverently,  and  looks  upwards  into  the 
cloudless  sky,  "  and  for  eighteen  years  she  has  lain  here.  I 
must  not  detain  you,"  he  adds  hurriedly,  "  but  before  you  go, 
will  you  indulge  an  old  man's  whim,  and  tell  me  your  name  ?" 

"  Katharine  Graham,"  I  answer  readily. 

"  Not   Victor   Graham's   daughter  ?"   he  asks   increduously. 

"  That  is  my  father's  name,"  I  say,  and  he  grasps  my  handa 
warmly  in  his  and  says  eagerly  : 

"  Then  this  is  indeed  a  lucky  meeting  for  me.  I  am  one  of 
your  mother's  earliest  friends,  but  I  have  lost  sight  of  her  for 
years.     Where  do  you  live  ?" 

I  tell  him,  and  he  says,  "  Tell  your  mother  I  shall  be  over 
to  see  her  in  a  day  or  two,  little  Kate,  and  tell  her,"  he  adds 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  that  to  her  daughter  I  have  been  able  first  to 
speak  of  my  great  grief." 
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I  say  good-bye  once  more,  and  leave  him  stauding  there. 
Then  running  lightly  down  the  hill  1  meet  Will  Beresford  and 
a  friend  coming  up  in  search  of  me. 

"  A  nice  scare  you  have  given  us,"  Will  cries  out.  fc<  Where 
have  you  been  ?" 

I  tell  them  laughingly  that  they  forgot  all  about  me,  and 
will  not  listen  to  their  vehement  denial.  All  the  way  home  I 
am  thinking  of  my  strangely-made  acquaintance,  and  his 
saddened  life.  When  I  tell  mother  my  news  she  is  quite 
overcome. 

"  Herbert  Lindsay,"  she  repeats,  "  Herbert  Lindsay,  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  him." 

But  she  cannot  tell  me  much  of  his  history.  "  He  married 
a  lovely  Irish  maiden,  who  died  a  year  later  when  her  little  girl 
was  born,  and  he  was  broken-hearted  and  left  England  for 
years,"  was  all  mother  could  say  of  his  late  life.  "  He  was  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had,"  she  continues;  "I  should  never  have 
married  my  dear  husband  but  for  him,"  and  mother  whisks 
away  a  tear  as  she  thinks  of  those  by-gone  days,  and  the  story 
we  children  know  so  well,  though  the  hero's  name  has  never 
been  told  us  before,  when  the  roughness  of  a  true  love's  course 
was  smoothed  by  the  kindly  hand  of  a  friend. 

A  few  days  later,  coming  in  one  afternoon  after  a  long  walk 
with  the  kids,  I  find  Mr.  Lindsay  and  mother  *deep  in  conver- 
sation. 

"  I  don't  need  an  introduction  here,"  he  says  kindly  as  he 
holds  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  then  having  spoken  to  the  little 
ones  he  joins  our  tea  table,  just  like  an  old,  old  friend,  I  tell 
mother.  Afterwards  I  am  called  into  the  drawing-room  and 
mother  says,  "  Kit,  dear,  I  have  a  wonderful  bit  of  news  for  you. 
Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  daughter  (another  Kate)  are  going  to 
•spend  the  winter  in  the  South  of  France,  and  he  wants  to  take 
you  too." 

With  one  bound  I  am  out  of  my  chair,  and  kneeling  by 
mother.     "  Oh,  mother,  it  is  not  true,"  I  say  breathlessly. 

"  I  fancy  it  is,"  mother  answers  smilingly,  "  and  father  is 
willing." 

I  am  too  overcome  to  speak,  but  I  turn  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
hold  out  my  hands.  He  takes  them  both  in  his  warm  grasp, 
and  reads  my  thanks  in  my  face. 

"  You  see  how  anxious  the  young  ones  are  to  fly  away-from 
the  old  home  nest,"  my  mother  says  playfully,  and  Mr.  Lindsay 
answers,  "  Only  as  we  in  our  turn  longed  to  see  the  world  too." 
Then  to  me,  "  Your  coming  will  be  a  great  boon  to  my  Katie, 
this  will  indeed  be  good  news  for  her,  and  your  mother  has 
most  kindly  asked  her  down  here  for  a  fortnight,  for  you  two 
young  people  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  so  that 
when  November  comes  we  shall  start  as  quite  old  friends." 
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"  And  Marjorie  will  be  home,  so  we  shall  be  able  to  spare  our 
busy  Kit,  though  even  then  badly,"  puts  in  my  mother  with 
her  ever  thoughtful  kindness. 

"  Oh,  mother,  what  a  wonderful  year  this  has  been,"  I  cry, 
after  Mr.  Lindsay  has  gone.  "  What  have  we  done  to  deserve 
such  good  things  ?" 

**  You  have  all  been  brave  childen,"  mother  answers  lovingly, 
but  I  shake  my  head,  and  give  her  a  rapturous  hug,  as  I  say, 
"  Nothing  like  you,  mother  darling." 

At  the  beginning  of  October  Marjorie  comes  back  prettier 
than  ever,  and  full  of  interesting  tales  of  "  das  vaterland." 
Aunt  Pender  insisted  upon  her  taking  lessons  in  singing  and 
playing  while  at  Dresden,  and  our  Marjorie  has  returned  to 
us  quite  a  grand  lady.  So  I  tell  her  laughingly,  but  I  know  in 
my  heart  that  nothing  would  ever  change  her  simple,  loving 
nature,  come  what  may.  She  is  quite  excited  about  my 
promised  trip,  and  the  days  fly  by  as  we  sew  away  busily  at  my 
winter  wardrobe.  I  love  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  dearly, 
but  there  is  a  particularly  strong  bond  between  this  sister  and 
me,  and  I  often  dread  the  day  that  may  take  her  away  from 
us.  However,  for  the  present,  I  may  monopolise  her,  for  Mr. 
Melluish  is  gone  away.  Last  month  he  came  over  to  tell  us 
he  had  been  given  a  living  in  the  North  of  England,  and  to 
say  good-bye.  He  didn't  ask  after  Marjorie,  which  I  thought 
funny ;  but  mother  smiled  when  I  spoke  to  her  about  it,  and 
didn't  seem  to  resent  it  at  all. 

It  really  has  happened  at  last !  All  the  good-byes  have  been 
said.  I  met  the  Lindsays  in  London,  travelled  quickly  through 
France,  and  we  are  now  settled  in  the  Hotel  Milano,  in  that 
loveliest  of  places,  Mentone.  Katie  and  I,  who  became  most 
friendly  during  her  visit  with  us  in  September,  are  simply 
charmed  with  this  first  experience  of  "  foreign  lands."  Already 
we  love  this  sweet  little  place  shut  in  by  great  towering  hills, 
while  below  white  villas  peep  out  from  the  midst  of  terraces  of 
olive,  orange,  and  lemon  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  graceful 
eucalyptus  towering  in  lonely  majesty.  Then,  on  the  other 
side,  is  the  beautiful  tideless  sea.  Kate  and  I  are  perfectly 
happy ;  it  all  seems  like  fairy  land  to  us,  and  we  like  the  people 
at  our  hotel  immensely. 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  become  very  friendly  with  a  Mr.  Stewart, 
who  is  wintering  here  on  account  of  his  delicate  wife,  and  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  have  been  particularly  kind  to  us. 
They  get  up  picnics  and  all  sorts  of  outings  for  our  edification, 
aud  have  added  very  much  to  our  enjoyment.  There  is  one 
gentleman  here  whom  we  used  to  call  the  "  Mystery."  His 
name  is  Malcolm,  and  he  is  alone.  He  is  very  sad-looking,  and 
no  one  knows  anything  about  him.  The  others  tell  us  that 
before  we  came  he  never  spoke  to  anyone,  and  never  by  aiuj 
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chance  entered  the  salon  after  dinner.  But  things  have  altered 
since  then,  for  we  have  drifted  into  quite  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  him,  and  now  he  always  joins  us  in  the  salon  of  an 
evening. 

The  beginning  of  our  acquaintanceship  happened  in  this 
wise.  It  was  just  before  Christmas,  and  to  my  intense  disgust 
I  had  a  severe  cold  and  cough,  and  was  obliged  to  remain 
indoors.  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Katie  had  gone  to  an  afternoon 
concert.  They  had  both  offered  to  stay  with  me,  but  of  course 
I  wouldn't  allow  that.  Still  I  was  very  impatient  and  cross 
at  this  "  wretched  cold,"  as  J  indignantly  stigmatised  it,  and 
was  sitting  disconsolately  in  the  salon,  staring  into  the  fire, 
when  Mr.  Malcolm  came  in.  He  hesitated  for  a  second,  then 
came  straight  up  to  the  fire,  and  began  stirring  it. 

"  It  must  be  very  melancholy  for  vou  sitting  alone  here 
doing  nothing,"  he  remarked. 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  I  answered  dolefully,  and  then  he  offered  to 
lend  me  an  interesting  book  to  while  away  the  time. 

But  I  answered  petulantly,  "  I  might  as  well  be  in  the  wilds 
of  Devon  if  I  onlv  came  here  to  read."  I  was  sorrv  the 
moment  after  my  ungracious  reply,  for  he  went  out  of  the 
room  without  a  word.  I  was  shedding  a  few  bitter  tears  over 
my  bad  temper  and  misery  generally,  when  I  heard  his  voice 
again. 

"  I  think  you  will  rather  like  this,  if  you  have  not  read  it," 
and  I  saw  held  out  to  me  The  First  Violin. 

"  No,  I  have  not  read  it,  and  thank  you  very  much,"  I  say 
penitently.  "  1  don't  deserve  that  anyone  should  take  the 
slightest  trouble  about  me/' 

But  he  answered  kindly,  "  You  must  try  and  learn  to  make 
the  best  of  things,  my  child  :  it  is  one  of  the  principal  lessons 
of  life,  and  a  very  hard  one,  as  most  big  lessons  are." 

From  that  moment  we  have  been  great  friends.  Indeed 
nothing  seems  complete  to  us  without  him  now,  for  he  explains 
and  makes  everything  so  pleasant.  It  seems  to  me  he  has  been 
everywhere,  and  knows  everything,  yet  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  him,  for,  in  spite  of  his  being  so  clever,  he  seems  quite 
interested  in  little  things,  and  always  encourages  me  to  talk 
about  my  life  at  home  and  all  the  dear  people.  Sometimes, 
fearing  to  tire  him,  I  stop  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
description,  and  find  him  smiling,  and  then  I  am  so  glad,  for 
I  don't  care  how  foolish  he  thinks  me  if  I  can  only  manage 
to  bring  a  smile  to  that  sad,  sad  face.  I  think  I  have  told  him 
nearly  everything  I  ever  did,  but  all  this  time  he  has  never 
once  spoken  of  his  own  life  to  me.  It  does  seem  strange.  I 
fancy  there  must  be  something  terribly  sad  in  his  past. 

He  and  Mr.  Lindsay  are  great  friends,  and  have  long  walks 
and  talks  together,  and  Ifafcve  like*  him  immensely,  bat  I 
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realise  with  a  wild  throb  of  pride  and  gladuesB  it  is  1  who 
am  liis  special  friend.  One  day  a  whole  party  of  us  start  for 
a  long  walk  round  Cap  Martin.  Mr.  Malcolm,  as  usual,  joins 
me,  which  is  enough  to  ensure  my  content,  so  I  chatter  away 
in  a  most  frivolous  manner.  Presently  we  rest  for  a  while  on 
the  rocks  just  round  the  cape. 

"  How  Tinny  would  love  this,"  I  say,  as  the  waves  dash  along 
the  rocks  and  make  a  white  line  right  across  the  coast  to-where 
Bordighera  lies  basking  in  the  sunlight.  She  loves  anything 
stormy.  I  think  that  is  because  she  is  so  strong  herself.  She 
is  never  tired,"  I  go  on.  "  It  is  a  legend  with  us  that  she  never 
said  i  Pax '  in  her  life. 

" '  Pax  J™  "  questions  my  companion . 

"  Yes,''  I  answer,  "  you  know  we  have  a  rule  that  at  any 
game,  or  anything,  if  one  is  tired  he  or  she  says  'Pax,'  and  it  is 
a  point  of  honour  to  stop  at  once;  and  just  the  same  if  we 
quarrel,  when  we  are  sorry,  or  wish  to  make  it  up,  we  say  •  Pax,' 
and  then  it  is  all  right.  We  made  the  rule  years  ago,  and  it 
answers  splendidly." 

"So  I  should  think,"  Mr.  Lindsay  observes,  "and  do  you 
still  play  games." 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed,"  I  answer  vigorously,  "and 
not  one  of  them  can  beat  me  in  running  but  Tinny." 

"  I  never  knew  anyone  so  thoroughly  happy  as  you  are,"  he 
says,  looking  at  me,  with  a  sad  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  Especially  when  I  have  a  cold  at  Mentone,"  I  suggest 
wickedly,  and  I  have  my  reward,  for  he  smiles  amusedly  at  the 
remembrance. 

How  beautiful  the  day  is !  The  sea  and  sky  are  both  so 
deeply  blue  that  one  cannot  see  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  The  waves  dash  up  noisily  against  the  great 
rocks,  and  I  am  wrapped  in  delicious  content.  Very  far  off  I 
<-an  see  a  speck  which  1  know  is  Corsica. 

"  I  wonder  if  all  this  beauty  comforted  Napoleon,"  I  say 
musingly,  as  thoughts  of  that  great  captive  cross  my  mind. 

"  Nay,  nothing  can  comfort  the  remembrance  of  failure," 
Mr.  Malcolm  answers  moodily. 

"  Hut  he  deserved  to  fail,"  I  say,  hotly.  "  Look  at  the 
misery  he  inflicted  on  thousands." 

"  He  made  a  grand  mistake,  and  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  do," 
says  my  companion,  earnestly.  "  Oh,  child !  do  not  overblame 
mistakes.  Be  very  sure  of  one  thing,  they  bring  their  own 
very  abundant  punishment  fast  enough.  There  is  no  forgive- 
ness for  a  mistake.  Forgiveness  !  Does  such  a  thing  exist  at 
all !  I  often  doubt  it.  But  what  a  wretch  I  am  to  be  saddening 
you  with  any  such  ideas,"  he  breaks  off  suddenly,  as  he  catches 
sight  of  my  troubled  face,  "  such  things  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.     I  think  yours  will  be  the  sunshiny  side   of  life. 
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But  the  trouble  will  not  pass  away  at  his  bidding,  for  into 
my  heart  has  come  a  sudden  passionate  knowledge  that  the 
assurance  of  sunshine  for  myself  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  my 
happiness.  So  the  golden  days  pass,  and  the  old,  old  story 
goes  on,  and  I  no  longer  try  to  close  my  eyes  as  to  what  my 
heart  whispers,  but  drift  along  heedlessly.  For  I  know  he 
loves  me,  he  does  not  disguise  that  now,  and  though  no  words 
have  passed  between  us,  or  any  formal  betrothal  taken  place, 
I  am  quite  content,  for  do  not  his  actions  and  looks  tell  me 
the  sweet  truth  continually. 

One  afternoon  Katie  and  1  mount  up  to  the  Capuchin 
Monastery,  situated  so  picturesquely  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  We 
enter  the  little  chapel  and  watch  the  fervid  prayers  of  the 
emaciated  monks  before  a  dead  Christ.  To  me  it  is  a  painful 
sight,  so  I  step  out  to  the  sunshiny  terrace.  Mi".  Malcolm  is 
standing  there,  looking  down  on  the  troubled  waves  below.  He 
turns  as  he  hears  my  step. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,"  he  says  simply. 
I  smile  a  welcome,  and  jointing  to  the  waves  beyond,  not 
peaceful  to-day,  but  showing  purple,  green,  and  brown  in  their 
angry  tossing,  "  Isn't  it  beautiful  V"  I  ask. 

"  You  have  opened  my  eyes  to  beauty  everywhere,'*  he 
answers,  looking  at  me  so  passionately,  that  I  half  turn  away. 

Then  seeing  Katie  emerging  from  the  church  door,  he  adds 
hurriedly:  "  My  little  love,  you  know  what  I  have  to  tell  you; 
know  it  without  a  word,  but  I  must  see  you.  Shall  we  have 
another  expedition  to-morrow  to  Cap  Martin  ?" 

I  bow  my  head  in  assent  as  Katie  joins  us,  and  we  all  begin 
the  steep  descent  together.  After  dinner  I  hear  him  arranging 
the  Cap  Martin  expedition  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  accord- 
ingly eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  sees  us  all  equipped  for 
our  long  walk.  Several  others  have  offered  to  join  us ;  so  a 
large  party  assemble  punctually  in  the  dining-room.  Mr. 
Malcolm  is  the  only  one  who  is  late. 

"  Very  strange,"  Mr.  Lindsay  remarks,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
"so  unlike  him.  Probably  he  has  sauntered  on."  So  we 
start  off  without  him,  but  see  nothing  of  him  during  our  walk. 
When  we  get  back  to  the  hotel  Mr.  Lindsay  makes  some 
inquiries,  and  is  informed  by  a  waiter  that  Mr.  Malcolm 
"  started  for  England  this  morning  in  great  haste." 

"  Most  extraordinary,"  says  Mr.  Lindsay  as  we  take  our 
places  at  the  luncheon  table,  "  not  to  say  good-bye  or  anything. 
He  must  have  received  bad  news." 

"  Probably  a  summons  from  his  wife,"  speaks  up  a  young 
Englishman  who  has  only  been  here  a  few  days,  and  sits  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table. 

"His  wife!  I  did  not  understand  he  was  married,"  Mr. 
Lindsay  says  in  astoma\imeii^\^^\mi^\x^«aA'fc^e  last  speaker. 
44  He  neper  mentioned  \iex  toxofcr 
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"  No  wonder !"  laughed  the  young  man.  "  She  is  not  one  to 
be  proud  of." 

My  head  whirls  and  my  heart  aches,  but  my  one  wish  is 
to  give  no  sign.  It  is  quite  easy  as  far  as  Mr.  Lindsay  is  con- 
cerned. He  is  remarkably  unthinking  in  such  matters,  and 
has  no  idea  of  the  truth,  and  Katie !  well  Katie  has  guessed 
long  ago ;  but  she  is  loyalty  itself.  She  follows  me  into  my 
bedroom  that  evening,  and  says  passionately,  "  The  wretch." 

I  say,  "  Who  ?"  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  but  then  I  know 
I  can  act  no  more, 

"  Katie,  darling,"  I  whisper ;  "  don't  make  things  worse  for 
me.     Help  me  to  bear  it  and  never  speak  of  it  again." 

Katie  throws  her  arms  round  me,  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  fair  young  face. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  do  something,"  she  sobs.  But  I  kiss 
her,  and  gently  shut  her  out. 

Alone  with  my  grief,  I  face  it  fully,  for  we  Grahams  are  no 
cowards.  All  my  world  seems  tumbled  down,  and  despair 
reigning  everywhere.  I  struggle  long  with  my  bitter  sorrow, 
and  as  the  night  wears  away  nerve  myself  to  meet  the  empty 
future.  My  own  life  is  dead  ;  but  I  must  be  brave  for  the  sake 
of  others,  for  the  dear  mother  far  away  in  Devonshire,  with  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  her  absent  child — little  knowing  her  grief 
— and  the  dear  sisters  and  brothers.  I  am  filled  with  a  wild 
longing  to  get  home.  There  perhaps  peace  may  come,  but  here, 
where  every  spot  reminds  me  of  him,  I  feel  I  shall  go  mad. 
Still  I  must  not  let  anyone  guess  all  this.  So  I  take  up  my 
life  again  steadily  enough,  and  no  one  but  Katie  has  any  idea 
of  my  misery.  Dear  little  Katie !  how  loving  and  thoughtful 
she  was  to  me  ;  never  alluding  in  any  way  to  the  past,  but 
thinking  of  me  always.  I  believe  she  must  have  realised  how 
terribly  hard  it  was  for  me  to  stay  on  at  Mentone.  For  a  day  or 
two  after  our  talk  together  she  said  to  her  father,  whom  she 
could  sway  by  a  word,  "  I  am  tired  of  Mentone,  father  dear.  I 
want  to  get  back  to  England,  and  Kit  is  quite  ready  too." 

"  Then  back  we'll  go,  darling,"  Mr,  Lindsay  answered. 

So  a  few  days  later,  not  altogether  sorrowfully,  we  bid  fare- 
well to  sunny  Mentone,  and,  refusing  the  Lindsays'  pressing 
invitation  to  stay  with  them  in  London,  I  fly  back,  oh,  so  gladly, 
to  the  old  home,  and  find  all  the  family  assembled  at  the 
station  to  welcome  the  "  pilgrim."  Even  father  is  there,  and 
Bob,  home  for  his  Easter  vacation,  just  the  same  dear  old  man 
as  ever,  though  wearing  better  cut  clothes,  and  possessing  a 
considerable  amount  of  "  swagger."  What  a  chatter  goes  on  to 
be  sure.  I  have  no  time  to  answer  one  question  before  a  dozen 
more  come  flying  in, 

"  Yon  are  thinner,  dear,"  mother  says  anxiously,  and  I  answer 
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once  more  I  settle  into  the  old  life  and  take  up  all  the  little 
duties  again,  and  if  the  days  are  duller  and  greyer  than  ever 
they  were  before,  and  the  sun  more  dim,  I  am  sure  no  one 
knows  it,  for  1  don't  intend  to  put  my  burdens,  even  partially, 
on  other  shoulders. 

Everything  goes  on  monotonously  enough  until  the  autumn 
comes,  when  something  most  unexpected  happens.  Ernest 
Graham  comes  clown  to  spend  a  month  with  Bob,  and  one 
Sunday  evening,  as  we  saunter  back  slowly  through  the 
beautiful  quiet  lanes,  he  almost  takes  my  breath  away  by  asking 
me  to  be  his  wife.  Somehow  it  seems  most  strange  to  me  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  in  connection  with  myself:  all  that 
visited  me,  and  passed  out  of  my  life  in  those  winter  days  at 
Mentone.  I  tell  him  how  utterly  impossible  it  is,  but  he  pleads 
again  and  again  for  some  faint  hope.  At  last  1  tell  him,  in 
despair,  that  I  have  no  love  left,  to  give:  and  then  he  forgets 
himself  almost  in  his  love  for  me. 

With  a  grey  look  of  pain  on  his  usually  bright  face,  he  takes 
my  hands  in  his,  and,  kissing  them  reverently,  says,  "  God  help 
us  both,  darling,"  and  is  gone,  and  T  break  away  in  bitter 
weeping  and  mourn  long  and  wearily  over  the  complications  of 
this  strange  thing,  life. 

Ernest  goes  away  the  next  morning.  As  he  had  previously 
spoken  to  mother,  and  as  it  appears  now  Bob  had  been  in  his 
secret  for  ever  so  long,  of  course  it  can  be  a  secret  no  more. 
I  can  see  that  all  my  people  are  most  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed. No  one  says  anything  to  me  but  mother,  and  she 
only  once. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  your  own  heart,  Kit  dear,"  she  asks 
gravely,  and  I  answer,  "  Quite,  mother,"  in  such  a  tone  that  she 
is  evidently  satisfied  as  to  the  state  of  my  feelings  towards  Ernest, 
and  goes  away  with  a  little  sigh,  wondering,  no  doubt,  how  I 
could  help  loving  anyone  so  frank  and  true,  for  of  course  he  had 
not  told  mother  the  reason,  but  only  that  my  answer  was  a  final 
one. 

The  next  break  in  our  family  was  Marjorie's  flitting.  Mr. 
Melluish  came  back  once  more  to  see  the  "  view,"  and  went 
away  an  engaged  man.  In  November  there  was  a  simple  pretty 
wedding  in  our  country  church.  The  skies  were  seasonably 
dull,  but  the  church  was  bright  with  decorations,  put  up  by 
loving  hands,  and  all  the  little  Sunday  scholars,  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  and  with  shining  faces,  strewed  our  pretty  Marjorie's 
path  with  flowers  as  she  left  the  church,  radiant  and  smiling, 
on  her  husband's  arm. 

We  missed  her  terribly,  but  rejoiced  in  her  happiness,  and 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  her  sunny  letters  describing  her  new 
life. 
Christmas  was  for  the  fast  time  *  TDMfeTsMife  tin*  V»  \»  «1L» 
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for  it  was  Bob's  last  with  us,  for  many  years  at  any  rate.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Cape,  where  an  old  friend 
of  his  was  settled,  and  had  offered  him  an  appointment. 
Nothing  else  would  satisfy  him,  so  we  had  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  it,  and  oh !  a  sad  business  it  was.  Then  we  heard 
that  Ernest  Graham  had  resolved  to  go  too,  and  Bob  was  over- 
joyed. Mother  and  I  found  plenty  to  do  in  preparing  my 
brother's  outfit,  and  many  a  bitter  tear  we  sewed  in  with  the 
love.  For  the  last  time  Bob  and  I  decorated  the  dear  old  church 
together,  and  then  the  days  sped  so  fast  that  before  we  had 
realised  it  was  near  the  dreaded  day  came.  It  was  a  Thursday, 
and  on  Wednesday  night  Ernest  came  down  to  see  us  once 
more.     He  was  to  start  with  Bob  the  next  day. 

Early  that  Thursday  morning  Ernest  found  me  alone  for  a 
few  moments,  and  said  some  brave  true  words  that  nearly  broke 
my  heart.  Then  they  went.  Mother  and  I  cried  till  we  could 
cry  no  more,  and  then  sadly,  but  resolutely,  set  to  work  afresh* 
But  oh!  it  was  a  hard  task.  Never  had  the  lessons  to  the 
children  seemed  so  irksome,  never  the  little  ones  so  stupid. 
At  this  juncture  Tinny  was  invaluable.  She  would  not  lee  us 
keep  on  grieving,  but  filled  the  house  with  fresh  energy  and 
life,  and  then  went  back  to  her  studies,  leaving  us  with 
brightened  hearts. 

After  that  the  time  went  by  as  usual.  In  the  summer  I 
spent  a  happy  month  with  Marjorie  and  her  husband,  but  had 
to  decline  an  invitation  from  Aunt  Pender  on  my  way  home,  as 
mother  wrote  to  say  that  the  boys  were  such  rebels  under  her 
sway,that  she  didn't  know  in  what  their  rebellion  would  culminate 
if  she  had  no  help.  So  back  1  flew,  and  found  the  dear  mother 
nearly  worn  out  with  the  sole  management  of  three  unruly 
children. 

The  year  drew  to  a  close,  and  I  think  in  our  secret  hearts 
we  all  dreaded  Christmas  time  terribly,  although  no  one  would 
own  it.  Tinny  came  home,  and  we  did  the  decorations  as  usual, 
and  tried  to  appear  very  festive.  u  Succeeded  too  on  the  part 
of  the  kids,"  Tinny  and  I  remark  as  on  Christmas  Eve,  our 
labours  ended,  we  walk  quietly  home  from  the  church,  tired 
out. 

"  I  shan't  need  rocking  to-night,"  Tinny  owns,  "  and  our 
work  is  not  done  yet,  for  we  have  to  finish  decorating  the 
dining-room." 

"Oh!  that  won't  take  long,"  I  answer  cheeringly,  and  with 
that  we  enter  the  house,  and  find  mother  in  the  hall. 

44  Poor  tired  people,"  she  says  consolingly  as  we  walk  in 
limply.  There  is  no  trace  of  fatigue  near  her,  and  it  strikes 
me  she  looks  wonderfully  bright. 

44  Come  to  me  in  the  library,  dear,  directly  you  have  taken  off 
your  hat  and  jacket,  I  want  to  see  you  alone,"  ata  %wj%  \»\&fe,, 
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and  there  arises  a  chorus  of  groan*  from  the  assembled  house- 
hold,  who  strongly  object  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  so  to  speak, 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

Mother  goes  away  smiling,  but  relentless,  and  I  wonder  what 
she  has  to  say.  I  don't  take  long  taking  off  my  wraps,  and  then 
I  scamper  down  the  long  passage  to  the  library,  where  I  find 
mother  alone  in  the  firelight,  and  actually,  oh  marvellous  fact ! 
doing  nothing. 

"Oh,  lazy  mother  mine,*'  I  begin,  settling  myself  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  then  1  see  to  my  intense  surprise  that  she  has 
tears  in  her  eyes.  u  What  is  the  matter,  mother?"  I  ask,  with 
a  vague  dread  at  my  heart.     But  her  answer  reassures  me. 

"  Nothing,  dear,"  she  says  gently,  "  only  Christmas  time  is 
always  full  of  old  memories,  and  I  have  heard  a  strange  tale 
to-day,  which  has  reminded  me  of  old  days.  So,  as  I  am  senti- 
mental to-night,"  she  smiles,  "  I  am  only  going  to  expose  my 
weakness  to  you,  and  not  to  those  prosaic  children." 

I  laugh,  and  she  goes  on. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  tale,  as  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
to  help  one  of  the  actors  in  it." 

*'  Now  J  understand,  motherling,"  I  say.  "If  there  is  any 
help  possible,  of  course  you  are  longing  to  rush  in  as  a  good 
angel." 

But  mother  takes  no  notice  of  my  interruption,  but  goes  on 
quietly : — 

"  Many  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  while  at  Oxford,  fell  into 
frivolous  company.  There  was  nothing  really  bad  about  him,  but 
he  drifted  into  folly,  and  formed  an  attachment  to  a  girl  very 
much  older  than  himself,  and  verv  much  beneath  him  in  station. 
His  friends  did  their  best  to  prevent  the  match,  but  he  had  given 
his  word,  and  directly  he  came  of  age,  and  inherited  a  con- 
siderable property,  he  married  the  woman  and  went  abroad. 
Two  years  later  the  pair  separated.  No  one  could  tell  why. 
The  man  was  never  known  to  refer  to  the  past,  became  very 
solitary  and  miserable,  and  was  intimate  with  no  one  but  an  old 
college  chum  of  his,  who  always  had  been  devoted  to  him. 
Ugly  tales  of  his  alleged  cruelty  to  his  wife  floated  about,  but 
he  never  tried  to  refute  them.  Soon,  however,  in  the  marvellous 
way  that  things  do  get  about,  it  became  known  by  his  relations 
and  old  acquaintances  that  the  woman  he  had  married  was  an 
incurable  drunkard.  Then  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
and  old  friends  and  acquaintances  would  have  flocked  around 
the  man.  But  be  would  have  none  of  it.  As  he  had  ignored 
their  censure,  so  now  he  dispensed  with  their  sympathy.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  Continent,  sinking  more  and  more 
deeply  into  the  Slough  of  Despond.  I  happen  to  know  more,* 
mother  goes  on  ;  "  I  know  from  other  sources  of  the  merciless 
hunting  down  at  Oxford  by  t\\e  ^omwk,«ft&  tax  florae  married 
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sister,  and  I  know  something — no  one  can  know  all  -of  the 
shock  of  discovery  a  week  after  his  marriage  that  his  wife  was 
not  only  a  thoroughly  coarse  woman,  but  an  inveterate 
drunkard.  I  know  of  his  forgiveness,  renewed  again  and 
again,  to  the  woman  who  bore  his  name,  of  his  passionate 
entreaties  and  his  strong  efforts  to  redeem  his  wife  though 
no  love  was  possible  between  them.  But  it  was  all  in  vain, 
and  after  two  years  of  hideous  torture,  to  his  own  unutterable 
relief  and  her  unhidden  joy,  he  parted  from  her,  giving  her 
the  allowance  she  demanded. 

"  Three  years  later  her  sister  wrote  to  tell  him  of  her  death. 
He  was  abroad,  and  there  was  some  delay  about  the  letter ;  so, 
though  he  travelled  back  with  the  greatest  speed,  the  woman 
was  buried  before  he  arrived.  He  saw  her  sister,  left  money 
for  her  grave,  and  hurried  away  from  the  dreadful  remembrance. 
But  he  could  not  forget,  and  for  five  years  he  roamed  like  a 
restless  spirit  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  mostly  shunning 
his  fellow-men,  but  now  and  then  spending  some  time  with  his 
one  old  friend.  His  misery  was  never-ceasing.  He  felt  that 
though  young  in  years  his  life  was  over,  and  on  it  written 
*  failure.'  So  for  five  years  he  wandered  about  hopeless.  Then 
things  changed.  In  his  heart,  which  he  had  believed  dead,  rose 
a  new  interest,  and  the  interest  deepened  into  a  strong  deep 
love.  Another  woman  came  into  his  life,  and  for  a  time  he  felt 
that  this  only  added  to  his  already  heavy  burden.  Dimly — he 
cannot  himself  say  how — a  tiny  hope  grew  up  in  the  midst  of 
his  despair,  and  gradually  he  dared  to  think  that  even  in  this 
life  wonderful  happiness  might  be  his.  But  mostly  he  dared 
not  grasp  the  hope.  The  girl  he  loved  was  youthful  and  pure. 
Was  it  right  to  touch  her  young  life  with  his  darkened  one? 
so  he  questioned  ;  but  love  is  all-powerful,  and  he  resolved  at 
last  to  put  his  one  chance  of  happiness  to  the  test ;  to  tell  the 
woman  he  loved  the  outlines  of  his  past,  and  to  ask  her  if  for 
such  an  one  as  he  there  could  be  hope. 

He  fixed  the  day  to  do  it,  and  on  that  very  morning  received 
a  letter  from  his  friend,  one  sentence  of  which  ran  thus : — 

Of  courHe  I  know  it  in  different  with  you  from  other  men,  and  that  nothing 
on  earth  would  ever  induce  you  to  try  matrimonial  fetters  again.  But  I  fancy 
your  enemies  have  iui»underHtood  you  on  this  point,  and  meant  evil  against  you, 
for  I  happened  to  meet  Dan  Heennan  last  week  (of  course  you  remember  him, 
Mary's  old  lover).  He  told  me  he  had  seen  Mary  in  America  living,  a  month 
Ago. 

"  Mary  was  his  wife.  He  rushed  away  from  his  surroundings 
that  same  hour,  arrived  as  soon  as  possible  at  his  friend's,  and 
let  him  know  the  truth,  but,  unfortunately,  Dan  Heennan,  met 
casually  in  the  city,  had  vanished,  and  could  not  be  traced  any- 
where. My  friend  hurried  to  America,  and  spent  long  months 
in  trying  to  trace  the  woman,  but  nothing  could  be  discovered, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  simplest  accident  thai,  oxl^  TA^c^,^\5a^«s^ 
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disheartened,  he  came  face  to  face  with  Dan,  and  heard  front 
hiin  that  it  was  all  a  lie  got  up  by  Mary's  sister,  who  had  heard 
a  rumour  that  my  friend  was  going  to  marry  again,  so  had 
persuaded  Dan  to  meet  his  old  Oxford  acquaintance,  as  he 
walked  to  his  office,  with  this  news. 

"  Dan  was  somewhat  abashed  at  his  part  in  the  business,, 
but  as  he  said  frankly,  '  You  was  alius  my  enemy,  because  you 
came  atween  me  and  Mary,'  and  as  he  owned,  it  was  only  the 
sight  of  my  friend  so  'ghostly  and  that  like  hopeless'  which 
caused  him  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  Anyway  it  was  all  over.  Eighteen  months  had  passed  since 
the  false  news  had  reached  him,  and  he  dared  not  hope,  for  he 
had  left  his  beloved  most  suddenly,  and  apparently  brutally, 
for  she  must  have  known  he  had  tried  to  make  her  believe  he 
loved  her,  and  then  that  sudden  going  away  !  The  old  despair 
came  over  him  with  redoubled  force,  and  for  days  he  wandered 
about  as  in  a  dream,  longing  to  end  his  wretched  life,  yet 
dreading  to  take  it  by  his  own  hand.  While  he  was  in  this 
state,  feeling  forsaken  alike  by  (iod  and  man,  a  young  English- 
man met  with  a  bad  accident  just  outside  the  hotel,  fell  from* 
his  horse?and  was  a  good  deal  injured.  The  hotel  was  full, 
but  my  friend,  passing  out  at  the  time,  offered  his  rooms  to 
his  young  countryman  and  nursed  him  tenderly.  A  warn* 
friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  men,  and  one  evening,, 
over  a  pipe,  the  younger  one  confided  to  my  friend  that  he  had 
loved  for  years  a  young  girl  in  England,  and  still  loved  herT 
but  she  cared  for  some  one  else,  she  had  admitted  that, 
but  said  that  it  could  never  come  right,  and  how  he  wondered 
who  the  fellow  could  be. 

"Then,  somehow,  the  girl's  name  was  mentioned,  and  then 
Kit,"  mother  says  gently,  "  all  of  a  sudden  hope  sprang  to  life 
once  more  in  my  friend's  heart,  and  he  crossed  the  seas  to  try 
his  fate,  and  arrive  1  at  a  certain  home  one  Christmas  Eve, 
and — and — ,"  mother  adds,  half  crying,  "enlisted  all  the 
mother's  sympathies  before  the  daughter  came  in." 

I  sit  motionless  in  the  firelight,  the  flames  are  dancing 
strange  figures  before  my  eyes,  and  all  the  room  seems  whirl- 
ing. Directly  mother  mentioned  the  hasty  going  off  I  knew 
what  the  tale  meant,  and  still  I  am  quite  stupefied.  Is  it  a 
dream  after  all  ?  But  mother's  voice  comes  gently  through 
the  semi-darkness :  — 

*'  Kit,  my  darling,  do  I  read  your  heart  aright  ?  If  so,  he 
has  been  wretched  very  long." 

I  look  up  at  her  with  swimming  eyes,  and  she  kisses  me 
tenderly. 

"  He  is  waiting  in  the  drawing-room,"  she  says,  and  goes  out 

softly.  1  rise  to  my  feet,  and  hold  on  to  the  mantelpiece.  Then  the 

door  opens,  and  I  know  that  my  \ovs  \vba  ursa  VarJl  to  me%  not 
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in  the  splendour  and  glory  of  unstained  youth,  but  dearer, 
aye,  dearer  far,  for  the  scars  left  by  the  tight,  for  the  weary 
years  of  sorrow  and  despair  that  have  imprinted  deep  lines  on' 
the  worn  face,  and  left  streaks  of  grey  among  the  wavy  hair. 
He  comes  up  to  me  in  a  wondering  sort  of  way ; 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  I  hear  the  dear  voice  ask,  "  Oh,  my 
darling,  can  you  forgive  me  ?     I  am  not  worthy." 

I  cannot  answer,  but  I  stretch  out  my  hands  to  him,  and  he 
takes  me  right  into  his  arms.     Then  he  releases  me. 

"  Have  you  heard  all  my  past  ?"  he  asks  feverishly.  "  Are  you 
sure  you  have  understood  ?  Can  you  jussibly  care  for  me  ?" 
and  he  reads  my  answer  in  my  eyes.  Then  as  he  stoops  to 
kiss  me  he  whispers  passionately.  "  Never  to  be  solitary  any 
more.     I  cannot  believe  it.     My  own,  own  love  !" 

Later  we  join  the  others  in  the  drawing-room,  and,  standing 
round  the  window,  wait  for  the  midnight  bells.  All  the  house 
knows  of  my  happiness  by  this  time.  Even  father  has  ven- 
tured out  of  his  study  and  blesses  us,  ending,  of  course,  with 
"  Be  kind  to  your  mother,"  at  which  I  look  mischievously  at 
Mr.  Malcolm,  and  he  smiles  at  the  remembrance  of  my  descrip- 
tions of  the  family. 

"So  it  is  to  be  really  'Pax'  for  me,  my  Kit,"  he  whispers 
presently,  and  I  answer  "  Really !"  so  together  we  turn 
our  backs  on  the  bitter  past,  and  face  joyfully  the  sweet 
promise  of  the  future,  and  the  Christinas  bells  find  sweet 
echoes  in  our  hearts  as  they  ring  out  on  the  wintry  air  the 
old  glad  message,  "  Glory  to  Clod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth, 
peace,  good  will  towards  men." 

Carmarthen.  Gladys  Gwyx. 


A.  NOVELIST  AT  HOME. 


A  year  has  just  passed  since  there  fell  out  of  the  ranks  one 
■of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  famous  corps  of 
irregulars,  "  The  Soldiers  of  Fortune."  Of  that  great  host 
whose  history,  scattered  among  the  nations,  yet  remains  to  be 
written.  I  certainly  consider  the  late  Captain  Mayne  Keid  a 
typical  specimen.  Looking  over  my  diary  for  1877-8,  1  find 
recorded  there  my  impressions  of  the  man  as  I  saw  him  at  home 
in  the  pretty  little  hermitage  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  in  the 
valley  of  the  classic  Wye. 

I  had  been  for  a  ramble  through  the  hop  district  of  the 
Froome  Valley,  among  whose  beautiful  gardens  I  luxuriated  for 
some  weeks.  While  there  nearly  all  the  hours,  botli  of  day 
and  night,  I  passed  under  the  open  sky,  in  the  appetising  air 
of  the  "  yards,"  lingering  in  the  day  time  among  the  groups  of 
healthful,  happy  children,  or  joking  with  fair-faced  girls  picking 
at  the  "  cribs,"  about  the  finding  of  "  hop-grubs,"  &c.  The 
lustrous  harvest  nights  were  oftenest  spent  sitting  amongst  the 
merry  groups  around  the  blazing  faggot,  singing  old  ballads, 
recounting  strange  adventures ;  or  treading  the  measure  of  a 
country  dance  to  the  music  of  some  fiddling  Bohemian,  in  his 
own  phrase,  "kept  like  a  lord  at  the  general  expense."  What 
ringing  merry  laughter  I  heard  in  those  days  and  nights ! 
Laughter  such  as  only  the  English  hop  and  harvest  fields,  and 
the  vine  districts  of  the  sunny  South  ever  hear,  laughter  that 
will  be  music  in  my  ears  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  What  rides 
through  the  park-like  pastures  of  the  "  Herefords ";  what 
morning  baths  among  the  silvery  fish,  what  rich  repasts  of 
sweet  cream  cakes  and  sparkling  cider — meals  for  the  very  gods 
— did  I  then  enjoy !  I  toil  away  to  day  at  my  profession  or  in 
the  study,  lighter  and  happier  for  those  sunny  wanderings ; 
■ever  grateful  to  the  beautiful  county  which  provided  me  such 
An  unmixed  treat. 

With  the  closing  days  of  the  hop-harvest  my  sojourn  closed 
also,  and  so  1  folded  my  tent  with  the  others.  Wending  their 
ways  through  the  wooded  lanes  as  charming  as  any  that  Devon 
can  boast ;  the  songs  and  the  rich  deep  laughter  of  the 
migrating  army  of  "  pickers  "  accompanied  me  all  my  first  day's 
ride,  or  rather  saunter,  like  some  melodious,  "  long  drawn  out* 
farewell.    Then  I  moved  xapidVy  o^tan&i  vataofc  on  staying  at 
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a  little  village  near  by  the  famous  town  of  that  "Man  of  Ross" 
whom  Pope  hath  sung,  and  nearer  still  to  the  so-called  Bury 
Hill,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  yet  more  famous  Ariconium 
of  the  Romans. 

I  went  there  little  expecting  to  make  the  discovery  I  did- 
My  object  was  to  be  near  the  spot  dearer  than  all  others  to  me; 
the  spot  where  as  a  child  I  had  run  and  played — my  home ; 
alas,  no  longer  mine  !  The  morning  following  my  arrival,  before 
the  mists  had  risen,  I  wandered  away  by  a  brook  that  goes 
murmuring  down  to  the  Wye.  It  is  one  of  those  whimsical  little 
streams,  now  romping  like  some  village  hoyden,  now  pensive  as 
some  sober  nun ;  a  brook  the  silver-armoured  trout  love  well. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot  wherein  to  be  s  in  front,  a  broad  and 
cultured  plain,  behind  the  rising  heights  of  the  ancient  Forest 
of  Dean,  swelling  away,  rich  wooded  undulations,  into  blue 
infinity.  So  I  reflect  as  I  look  upon  my  home,  and  follow  the 
brook  and  its  song,  looking  among  its  tinted  pebbles  for  the 
coins  of  the  old  Koman,  which  are  sometimes  found  there, 
watching  the  rosy  healthful  maids  come  tripping  with  their  pails 
for  the  morning  supply  of  water,  and  admiring  their  inimitable 
grace  of  attitude  in  dipping  and  in  lifting  the  full  vessel  from 
toe  to  knee,  from  knee  to  breast,  and  thence  into  faultless  balance 
upon  the  head ;  never  ceasing  to  sing  the  while. 

Then  I  wander  away  from  the  village,  dreaming,  watching 
the  wary  cranes  among  the  tall  rushes,  not  knowing  or  caring 
where  I  go.  Presently  a  somewhat  choleric  voice  pulls  me  up 
with  :  "  Know  you  whose  territory  you  invade  ?" 

I  turn  sharply  to  assure  my  questioner  that  I'do  not,  when  I 
find  myself  face  to  face,  not  with  the  usual  bull-throated  farmer, 
with  whip  and  cur,  but  with  a  man  whose  appearance  pulls  me 
up  quite  as  much  as  his  question.  His  countenance  is  like  his 
voice,  rather  "  fresh,"  but  he  has  a  high  and  refined  brow,  and 
his  hair,  seen  under  the  broad-brimmer,  wears  the  simple  negli- 

fence  of  the  Man  of  Letters.  He  has  also  the  clearest  eyes  I 
ave  ever  seen.  But  he  is  lame  in  one  knee,  and  requires  a 
couple  of  supports-  a  pity  that,  because,  though  far  from 
young,  he  is  yet  a  fine  man.  Despite  the  supports  he  has 
something  of  military  quickness  and  precision  in  his  move* 
ments.  He  told  me  he  was  lord  of  those  lands,  and  that  he 
lived  at  "  Frogmore."  I  offered  some  Bort  of  apology  for  my 
trespass,  but  it  was  a  failure,  I  know ;  for  I  was  too  interested 
in  the  man  to  make  much  use  of  my  tongue.  However,  it 
served,  for  the  enemy  began  at  onoe  to  make  me  feel 
comfortable,  by  asking  my  name,  and  bidding  me  accompany 
him  towards  his  house.  He  followed  well  his  lead,  and  before 
we  had  gone  far  had  elicited  from  me  about  half  my  history,. 
and  had  put  me  still  more  at  my  ease  by  speaking  of  me  as  a 
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He  was  to  all  intentH  and  purposes  the  best  and  most 
persistent  questioner  1  had  ever  met.  Happening  to  mention 
that  I  knew  something  of  Cardiff  he  at  once  fired  off  such  a 
volley  of  questions  regarding  the  place,  the  people,  the  castle, 
its  "lord  of  literary  taste,"  and  the  "  crowd  of  Roman  Catholics 
who  flocked  to  his  standard,"  that  to  answer  them  would  simply 
have  meant  giving  a  pretty  full  history  of  the  town  and  the 
ancient  house  of  the  Stewarts,  from  the  earliest  times.  Every 
topic  touched  upon  he  treated  similarly,  yet  often  did  not 
wait  for  or  seem  to  trouble  about  any  answers  to  his  queries. 
How  much  I  wished  to  know  the  name  of  that  man !  It  was 
the  only  question  I  really  felt  any  desire  to  ask,  and  yet  some- 
thing made  me  half  afraid  to  ask  it.  However,  we  reached  his 
house,  a  sort  of  rustic  villa,  wholly  shut  in  by  fine  old  trees  ; 
a  rather  modern  place,  with  long  low  verandahs  ;  surrounded  by 
splendid  lawns  sloping  down  to  the  brook,  which,  in  one  of 
its  laziest  moods,  almost  encircled  the  place,  and  accounted  for 
the  origin  of  "  Frogmore/'  Now  came  my  chance,  .lust  as 
we  paused  on  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  gates,  the  rural  post- 
man trudged  up,  and  as  the  bundle  of  letters  was  deposited 
in  the  extended  palm  of  my  companion  I  could  not  forbear 
looking  at  the  address  : — 

('apt.  Mayne  Keid, 
Frogmore, 

Weston-rnder-Penyard, 

Herefordshire. 
Hut  his  quick  eye  caught  me,  and  he  half  smiled  at  my  plea- 
sant surprise.  Of  course  when  a  "  fifth-form  boy,"  I  had  read 
The  HmdlSis  Horseman,  and  The  Boy  Hunters,  as  later  on 
I  had  also  read  The  Mhtie  Chief,  and  Oceoln  ;  but  I  had  never 
expected  to  meet,  especially  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as 
this,  the  famous  author  who  had  seen  most  of  the  wonders 
he  so  well  described ;  who  had  hunted  almost  alone  for  five 
years  on  the  prairies  around  the  Missouri,  had  led  the  last 
charge  at  Churnbusco,  and  fallen  in  the  fearful  rush  on 
Ohapultepec,  to  be  left  for  dead  in  the  trenches ! 

Yet  here  he  was,  settled  among  the  quiet  uneventful  farm  life 
of  this  unheard  of  "  I'ontshill,"  apparently  as  much  interested  in 
it  as  Hodge  himself.  His  field  of  turnips,  his  ricks  of  hay,  his 
horses,  pigs,  and  above  all  his  sheep ;  these  he  must  and  did 
exhibit,  without  delay.  And  the  sheep  truly  were  an  exhibi- 
tion. He  was  amusing  himself,  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
introducing  some  variety  into  the  "sameness  of  our  quite 
uninterestingly  white  flocks!"  So  he  had  "crossed"  black 
sheep,  white  sheep,  ringstraked  sheep,  and  spotted  sheep, 
till,  like  Jacob  of  old,  he  had  produced  some  startling  results. 
The  groups  of  blue,  blue-black,  spotted,  streaked,  dingy  yellow, 
Mnd  I  know  not  how  many  other  hued  creatures  which  shared 
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the  lawnsi  with  a  drove  of  very  fine  goats  were  certainly  a 
show.  Respecting  the  goats  and  the  way  they  treated  lawn- 
chairs  and  flower  beds,  he  said  he  had  frequent  battles  with 
the  female  part  of  his  household,  and  his  gardener.  In  the 
course  of  the  hours  I  spent  with  him  many  were  the  curious 
peeps  into  his  habits  and  tastes  which  I  gathered  from  his 
conversation.  Natural  history  here  occupied  most  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

"  Did  the  rooks,  when  once  paired,  remain  faithful  and  true 
till  death  did  them  part?  What  caused  the  death  of  the 
numerous  moles  he  found  lying  upon  their  backs  in  the  ditches  ? 
Was  it  due  to  inability  on  their  part  to  regain  their  legs  when 
some  accident,  or  fierce  foe  had  thrown  them  on  their  backs  ?" 
These,  and  a  hundred  such  problems,  he  was  about  solving. 
The  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Club  got  a  fair  share  of  his  time 
too ;  and  he  was  at  work  upon  a  tale.  In  the  matter  of  literary 
production,  however,  he  decried  his  own  laziness  very  much. 
He  appears  to  have  worked  spasmodically.  A  friend  who  lived 
near  him  told  me  that  when  the  writing  fit  came  on  him,  the  old 
soldier  provisioned  himself  with  biscuits,  wine,  and  tobacco, 
.shut  himself  up  within  his  citadel,  and  perhaps  was  not  seen  at 
all  for  two  or  three  days.  In  all  local  matters  he  took  an 
active  interest,  as  you  may  gather  from  the  fact  he  confided  to 
me  of  a  certain  magnate  who  had  spoken  irreverently  of  a 
local  parson,  for  doing  which  my  host  was  going  to  "  well  flog 
the  fellow  in  the  columns  of  the  Ross  Gazette  /"  Yet  I  found 
that  as  parsons  he  did  not  love  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  cloth  " 
the  least  bit.  It  was  as  "  men  of  culture  and  good  fellows " 
that  he  admired  them. 

So  we  talked ;  on  all  manner  of  topics,  for  to  him  nothing 
was  trivial  or  uninteresting.  But  it  was  in  matters  of  Folk 
Lore  that  he  was  greatest:  His  gardener,  he  said,  was  a 
thoroughly  original  fellow,  a  first  rate  hand  at  tale-telling,  and 
one  who  had  seen  several  well-authenticated  ghosts  himself! 

My  engagements  called  me  away,  and  I  saw  this  truly 
extraordinary  soldier  and  man  of  letters  no  more.  Still  I  can, 
after  being  subjected  to  his  Socratic  humour,  understand  very 
well  how  he  obtained  that  deep  insight  into  character,  and  that 
knowledge  of  men  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  even  the 
lightest  of  his  works.  Shall  we  ever  get  a  biography  of 
him  ?  The  life  of  such  a  man  is  certainly  rich  in  material 
for  a  book  as  interesting — to  the  general  reader  at  any  rate — 
as  the  life  of  Carlyle.  Yet  perhaps  it  were  wiser  to  wish  that 
he  should  be,  as  many  wish  Carlyle  had  been,  left  in  silence 

"  Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves,"  with  no  other 
word  of  distinction  than  the  cold  Hie  Jacet  of  the  dead. 

Cardif.  Schoolmaster  Mark. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council,  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  Committee  of  the  National  Eisteddfod 
Association  asking  the  mayor  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  the  gift  of  a  handsomely-carved  oak  chair  as  a  memento- 
of  the  recent  successful  meeting  of  the  Eisteddfod  in  Liverpool. 
— Alderman  A.  B.  Forwood  moved  that  the  Council  accept  the 
gift  with  much  pleasure,  and  remarked  that  it  had  arrived  at  a 
very  opportune  time,  as  the  chair  the  mayor  now  occupied  was 
not  worthy  the  position  of  its  occupant. — Sir  James  Picton,  in 
seconding  the  motion,  said  the  gift  was  a  very  interesting 
memorial  of  a  very  interesting  meeting. — The  motion  was  then 
.  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  in  his  forthcoming  book  on  Men  of  //i- 
ventian  and  Industry,  will  give  some  interesting  details  of  the 
career  of  Mr.  Henry  Jones,  the  Professor  of  Logic  at  the  North 
Wales  University  College,  and  of  a  working  optician  at  Bangor 
who  has  become  famous  as  a  maker  of  telescopes. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  William  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Drych,  of  Utiea,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  native  of  Llanllyfni.  The  lied  Ih'agon  is  indebted  to 
the  deceased  for  many  kindly  notices  and  acts  of  courtesy.  He 
had  made  his  journal,  the  Drych,  by  far  the  best  of  any  pub- 
lished in  the  Welsh  language. 

The  bequest  of  the  residuary  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Stewart,, 
of  Bristol,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  found  scholarships 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sacred  Music,  with  preference  to- 
natives  of  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  will  no  doubt 
stimulate  promoters  of  musical  education,  and  especially  those 
who  wish  to  revive  the  ancient  glories  of  English  Church  music,, 
to  aim  at  securing  the  application  of  this  fund  to  sacred 
music.  Scholarships  and  prizes  for  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
there  are  in  considerable  abundance ;  but  in  music  they  cant 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  the  universities,  except  as  associated 
with  organ-playing  or  choir-singing. 

A  manual  of  the  geology  of  Shropshire  has  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  La  Touche,  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished.   The  book  will  contain  over  eight  hundred  figures  oT 
fossil  remains. 
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Though  the  scheme  for  establishing  a  British  School  of 
Archaeology  at  Athens  has  not  been  much  en  evidence  of  late, 
the  executive  committee  has  been  by  no  means  idle,  and  solid 
progress  has  been  made.  A  recent  donation  of  five  hundred  pounds 
from  the  Marquess  of  Bute  raises  the  total  sum  received  to  about 
four  thousand  pounds.  The  committee  is  now  taking  steps  to 
enclose  with  a  boundary  wall  the  site  granted  to  the  school  by 
the  Greek  Government,  and  to  procure  plans  for  the  building 
of  a  house.  But  before  any  building  can  actually  be  put  in 
hand  a  very  considerable  addition  is  needed  to  the  funds,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  the  treasurer,  will  be  happy  to  receive  further 
contributions.     His  address  is  Old  Change,  E.G. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  says  one  of  our  literary  contemporaries,  has 
suffered  the  fate  that  seems  now  to  be  the  inevitable  destiny  of 
a  popular  poet.  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  have  published 
The  Lewis  Morris  Birthday  Book. 

At  a  large  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Welsh  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  Carnarvonshire,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Stephen  (Tanymarian),  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  choral 
festival  at  the  Carnarvon  Pavilion,  in  June,  1885.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  combined  choirs  will  contain  about  two  thousand 
voices,  and  that  the  festival  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  held  in  Wales. 

The  Woolhope  Club  has  undertaken  a  series  of  works  which, 
when  completed,  will  form  an  important  contribution  to  the 
natural  history  of  Herefordshire.  The  "  Pomona  "  is  to  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  "  Flora,"  after  which  will  come  in  suc- 
cession "  The  Birds "  and  "  The  Fungi "  of  the  same  county. 
The  high  character  of  the  first-mentioned  work  lends  a  special 
interest  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Woolhope  Club. 

A  writer  in  a  Welsh  contemporary  says  that  on  his  travels  in 
Wales  he  has  recently  met  with  the  two  following  signs: — 

"  John  Jones,  tailors  and  drapers,"  and  " licensed 

retailer  of  wines  and  spirits.     Must  be  consumed  on  or  off  the 
premises." 

The  Athenaeum  calls  the  attention  of  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests  to  the  neglected  condition  of  some  parts  of  Beaumaris 
Castle.  The  beautiful  chapel  is  of  the  best  type  of  the  period,  A.D., 
1280,  when  it  was  erected,  and  exhibits  some  peculiar  features. 
It  is  vaulted  in  stone,  and  the  vault  is  still  perfect ;  but,  as  the  rain 
penetrates  the  roof,  it  would  be  well  to  cover  the  rampart  above 
with  asphalt  and  thus  stop  further  mischief.  The  passages 
encumbered  with  rubbish  in  this  fortress  should  be  cleared. 
Somewhat  too  much  was  done  to  Carnarvon  Castle  when  one  of 
its  noble  towers  was  fitted  as  an  armoury,  and  the  window 
openings  of  another  tower  were  filled  with  glass.  There  is, 
however,  a  wide  difference  between  this  excess  of  "  doing/'  and 
the  doing  nothing  at  Beaumaris. 
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Lord  Powys  presided  on  Friday,  October  10th,  over  the  seven- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  Powys-Land  Club,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  referred  to  the  Classes  in  Science  and  Art 
which  have  been  established  by  Mr.  Morris  Charles  Jones.  The 
reports  presented,  and  the  success  of  the  candidates  in  the  Gov- 
ernment examination,  showed  how  much  good  work  was  being 
done.  Overtures  have  been  received  from  gentlemen  residing 
in  Denbighshire,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  operations  of 
the  club  to  that  county  and  perhaps  to  Flintshire  also.  The 
Oswestry  Advertiser  thinks  the  name  of  the  club  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  need  no  change,  and  if  the  projected  exten- 
sion received  sufficient  supi>ort,  the  council  might  be  induced 
to  consider  it.  The  publications  of  the  club,  it  is  true,  show  no 
falling  off  in  interest,  and  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  unworked 
material  in  Montgomeryshire ;  but  we  shall  be  well  content  if 
an  antiquarian  society,  conducted,  as  this  is,  with  scant  respect 
for  Dr.  Dryasdust,  should  extend  its  borders,  and  include  the 
history  and  archaeology  of  other  parts  of  Wales  in  its  interesting 
papers. 

Welshpool  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  facilities  which  it 
now  enjoys,  above  almost  every  town  in  the  district,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  It  has  a  museum,  it  has  a  school  of 
art,  and  now  in  the  shape  of  an  agricultural  class,  it  has  the 
beginning  of  what  we  hope,  aided  by  the  museum,  will  grow 
into  a  more  comprehensive  school  of  science.  A  town  which 
has  a  museum,  however  small  it  may  be,  has  something  which 
not  only  assists  the  student  of  botany,  of  geology,  of  any  branch 
of  natural  history  or  science,  but  encourages  the  taste  for  these 
studies. 

Col.  Chas.  Kemeys  Tynte,  Cefn  Mably,  Cardiff,  writing  Notes 
and  Queries  of  October  4th,  calls  attention  to  the  existence  in 
his  house  of  a  turnspit.  The  wheel  was  constructed  for  a  dog 
to  work  in,  and  is  at  a  distance  of  five  feet  two  inches  from  the 
kitchen  fire. 

Our  old  contributor,  the  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones,  Cardiff, 
has  just  published  through  the  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams  and 
Co.,  32,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  a  number  of  Studies  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  The  rev.  gentleman  is  also  the 
author  of  Studies  in  St.  Matthenv,  Studies  in  the  Ants,  &c. 

The  College  for  North  Wales  at  Bangor  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day, October  18th,  when  Lord  Powys  delivered  the  inaugural 
address,  and  Mr.  Mundella  made  a  speech  of  great  interest  to 
Welshmen.  Lord  Powys  gracefully  acknowledged  the  debt  which 
was  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  Mr.  Mundella  said  his  success 
in  securing  the  grant  was  "  due  mainly  to  the  thorough  affec- 
tion for  the  Welsh  people,  the  appreciation  of  Welsh  character, 
and  the  sympathy  with   the  intellectual  aspirations  of  the 
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Welsh,  which  was  felt  by  the  Prime  Minister."  The  College 
opens  well9  with  an  excellent  staff,  and  about  fifty  students, 
several  of  whom  are  women  ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
feet  that  three  or  four  belong  to  South  Wales. 

The  notable  stimulus  which  has  just  been  given  to  higher 
education  in  Wales  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  facili- 
ties previously  existing  for  the  study  of  the  Celtic  languages 
and  literature.  Thus  the  curriculum  of  the  Liverpool  Univer- 
sity College  for  the  ensuing  term  includes  a  course  of  lectures 
by  Dr.  Meyer,  who  will  expound  the  "  Mabinogion  "  for  the 
benefit  of  students  who  read  Welsh. 

Messrs.  Charles  Griffin  and  Co.  are  about  to  publish  for  Sir 
Edward  J.  Reed,  the  member  for  Cardiff,  a  work  in  royal  octavo, 
with  numerous  tables  and  diagrams,  on  the  Stability  of  Ships, 
said  to  be  an  elaboration  of  his  report  on  the  Daphne  disaster, 
we  imagine.  He  has  also  been  commissioned  by  one  of  the 
monthly  reviews  to  write  an  article  on  the  condition  of  the 
English  Navy  on  much  the  same  lines  as  an  alarmist  writer  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  cause  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Pontypridd  Literary  Institute  a  free  copy  of  More  Leaves  from 
the  Journal  of  a  Life  in  the  Highlands,  a  book  just  written 
by  Her  Majesty.  The  following  words  are  entored  on  the  front 
page,  which  bears  an  autograph  signature  of  the  Queen :—  "  Pre- 
sented to  the  Literary  Institute,  Pontypridd,  by  Victoria,  R.I., 
Sept.,  1884." 

Visitors  to  the  Health  Exhibition  have  been  much  struck  by 
the  remarkable  effect  produced  by  a  reproduction  of  Old 
London.  The  streets  and  houses  are  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  people  represented  in  them  wear  the  costume 
of  the  period.  The  whole  of  this  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr* 
Williams,  builder,  formerly  of  Canton,  Cardiff,  from  engravings 
and  drawings  furnished  him ;  and  Mr.  Evans,  Park  Street, 
Cardiff,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Bute,  designed  and 
carried  out  the  chief  details. 

At  a  lecture  on  "  St.  German ;  his  Times,  Mission,  and 
Faith,"  recently  delivered  in  St.  Peter's,  Roath,  by  the  Rev* 
Father  Cormack,  the  personal  history  of  St.  German  from 
his  birth  a.d.  380,  was  sketched,  till  his  death,  A.D.  448, 
a  review  being  given  of  the  state  of  Europe  as  bearing 
on  the  saint's  labours  and  life,  special  attention  being 
directed  to  the  then  condition  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Ireland* 
Father  Cormack  entered  into  the  subject  of  St.  German's 
mission  to  Britain  in  the  capacity  of  legate  from  Pope  Celes- 
tine.  The  saint's  success  in  stamping  out  the  Pelagian  heresy 
in  these  parts  was  next  dwelt  upon,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  See  of  Llandaff,  with  St.  Dyfrig,  or  Dubricius,  for  its  first 
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bishop.  St.  German's  interest  in  the  spread  of  education  was 
noticed,  and  the  establishment  about  that  time  of  the  great 
schools  of  Llantwit  Major,  Llancarvan,  and  Llanelly,  in  Glamor- 
gan, and  those  of  Mochross  and  Henllan,  in  Monmouthshire. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Daniel  Thomas,  the  hero  of  the  Peny- 
gray  Mining  Disaster,  has  just  been  painted  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Marks, 
London,  and  presented  to  the  town  of  Cardiff.  It  will  remain 
for  public  exhibition  at  the  Town  Hall  for  a  week,  after  which 
it  will  be  removed  to  its  permanent  location  in  the  Art  Gallery 
at  the  Free  Library. 


&oteg  anti  <©tteties!. 


[Confined  to  Matters  Relating  to  Wales  and  the  Border  Counties.] 


NOTES. 

The  Career  of  a  Self  made  Welshman. — From  a  recent  number  of  Cassell'i 
Ureal  Industries  of  Great  Britain  I  have  extracted  the  following  particulars,  which, 
I  think,  will  be  found  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Bed  Dragon  : — 

"  Richard  Roberts,  the  inventor  of  the  self-acting  mule,  was  a  remarkable  man. 
He  began  life  with  many  disadvantages,  but  rose  superior  to  them  all,  and 
achieved  a  high  position  among  mechanicians.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker  in  an 
obscure  village  in  North  Wales.  For  some  reason  Bichard  was  never  sent  to 
school,  though  it  is  believed  that  his  father  gave  him  a  little  instruction  at  home 
in  letters  and  figures.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  work  in  a  slate  quarry  ; 
subsequently  he  was  employed  on  a  canal  boat ;  and  later  he  held  the  position  of 
servant  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  while  in  the  last-named 
situation  that  the  youth's  latent  genius  was  awakened.  Richard's  employer  was 
an  amateur  turner,  and  the  lad  became  fascinated  by  the  lathe,  seizing  every 
opportunity  of  practising  on  it,  until,  at  length,  he  became  an  expert  turner. 
Having  thus  discovered  how  his  natural  capabilities  lay,  Richard  sought  more 
congenial  employment,  and  engaged  himself  to  a  machinist  near  Bolton,  as  a 
pattern-maker.  Having  gained  experience  in  this,  and  other  like  occupations,  he 
desired  to  improve  his  position  by  obtaining  employment  in  some  of  the  great 
work-shops  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  with  this  view  he,  in  company  with  two  young 
fellow-workers^  walked  all  the  way  from  Manchester  to  London.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  work  in  Maud  slay's  famous  establishment.  Having  acquired  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  his  business  to  warrant  his  starting  on  his  own  account,  he 
returned  to  Manchester,  and,  hiring  a  small  house  in  Water  Street,  fitted  up  one 
of  the  bed-rooms  as  a  workshop.  He  then  publicly  announced  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  execute  mechanical  work  and  ( screw  cutting  on  reasonable  terms.'  One 
of  his  biographers,  referring  to  this  period,  says : — '  His  fly-wheel  was  in  the  cellar, 
and  his  lathe  upstairs  in  a  bed -room.  The  strap  passed  through  the  living-room  of 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  power  that  turned  the  fly-wheel  was  Robert's  first  wife.' 
He  found  abundant  employment,  and  his  fame  as  a  producer  of  exact  work 
became  widely  known,  and  his  way  to  prosperity  was  assured.  The  invention  of 
a  gas  meter,  and  the  slide  lathe,  the  slotting  machine,  and  other  engineering  tools, 
secured  for  him  a  high  position  in  the  mechanical  world.  Business  flourished 
apace,  and  ultimately  Roberts  became  partner  in  one  of  the  most  important 
engineering  firms  in  Manchester.  Here  he  found  full  scope  for  his  inventive 
powers,  and  it  was  as  a  member  of  this  firm  that  he  effected  his  well-known  im- 
provements on  the  locomotive  engine,  and  invented  the  self-acting  mule.  Some 
of  his  leisure  he  devoted  to  scientific  research,  and  constructed  a  large  variety  of 
ingenious  appliances  for  experimental  purposes.  A  selection  of  these,  borrowed 
from  the  Salford  Museum,  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  Scientific  Instruments, 
at  South  Kensington,  in  1877.  The  closing  years  of  Roberts'  life  were  spent  in 
London,  whither  he  removed  on  the  cessation  of  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Sharp, 
at  Manchester.  In  the  metropolis  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  consulting 
engineer,  and  by  his  advice  many  important  inventions  were  carried  through  pre- 
liminary difficulties  to  success.    He  died  in  March,  l^V,  \xw>ta&l^'OEii«wt  *\N&b 
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age,  and  was  buried  in  Ken  sal  (ireen  Cemetery.  The  funeral  was  a  public  one, 
at  which  many  of  the  leading  engineers,  a  large  number  of  the  deceased's  Man- 
chester friends,  and  of  his  old  workmen  and  pupil*,  were  present.'' 

Cardiff.  Collaborate*;  R. 

*   * 
* 

The  Romans  at  Birdlip,  (ilouckstkrmiiikk.— The  Visitors'  Book  at  the 
"  Black  Horse,"  Birdlip,  was,  in  the  year  1852,  full  of  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing entries  and  compositions.  About  this  time  the  landlady  destroyed  it  because 
of  some  offensive  and  possibly  personal  scandals  having  been  inserted.  Most  of 
the  entries  bore  testimony  to  the  good  quality  of  the  fare  provided,  especially  the 
ham  and  eggs  ;  but  the  maker  of  the  verses,  whi»e  production  has  been  recollected, 
combined  an  appreciation  of  the  provender  with  a  contemplation  of  the  scenery 
in  his  contribution  to  the  book's  contents. 

An  elevated  mound  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  inn  commands  a  view  across 
the  magnificent  vale  of  the  Severn.  The  prehistoric  way  (part  of  Jermyn  Street) 
known  as  the  Roman  road,  stretches  in  a  straight  line  from  Birdlip  Hill  to 
Gloucester,  "  Ancient  (ilevium,"  and  the  mind  of  the  gazer  naturally  reverts  to 
the  days  of  Claudine  Imperator,  when  he  sent  an  army  via  Corinoam  (Cirencester) 
to  relieve  his  soldier  subjects  who  weie  besieged  in  (rleviiun  by  the  stalwart 
Britons.     Hence  the  inspiration,  and  here  is  the  rhyme  : — 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  ]>ININ<i  BRITONS. 

I  mused  upon  yon  mound  of  grass, 

While  gazing  o'er  the  vale. 
And  down  the  old  straight  road  saw  pass, 

The  Romans,  clad  in  mail. 
I  watched  the  half-dressed  Britons  stand 

Hound  (flevium's  fortress  strong, 
To  combat  for  their  native  land 

Against  the  foreign  throng. 
I  heard  the  memorable  words 

Of  valiant  Caradoc, 
Encouraging  his  fighting  hordes 

Before  the  battle  shock. 
They  taught  me,  as  I  lay  declined 

Upon  the  breezy  hill, — 
'*  He  that  would  fortify  his  mind. 

Must  first  his  stomach  fill." 
To  my  quick  ear  the  zephyrs  bear 

His  subjects'  answering  shout  : 
And  the  great  white-toothed  warrior's  share, 

A  jolly  good  blow  out. 
Inspired  with  pluck,  they  straightway  feel, 

Their  onset  must  prevail, 
Against  the  Roman  blades  of  steel, 

And  spear-proof  coats  of  mail. 
The  pages  of  the  victoix  tell, 

How  long  it  took  to  drub 
Those  strong-limbed  men  who  knew  so  well 

The  way  to  hoist  in  grub. 
And  since  that  time  this  nation  wise 

Has  recognised  the  need, 
Of  prefacing  each  enterprise 

By  getting  up  a  feed. 

The  pretty  little  maiden  fair, 

Who  calmly  sat  by  me  ; 
Here  spake,  "Oh!  don't  be  mooning  there. 

Let's  go  and  have  some  tea." 
The  chieftain's  words  and  hers  beside, 

Into  my  being  glid  ; 
"Yen!  Left  h«ve  ham  and  eggs/'  I  cried, 

And  ao,  of  coamw,  vi*  &A. 
ButUlp. 
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English  Saint  and  Welsh  King's  Page.— You  may  think  the  following, 
copied  by  the  Echo  of  Sept.  6th,  from  the  French  Oalignani,  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  your  department  of  Notes  and  Queries : — 

"  On  Sunday,  Mgr.  Marpot,  Bishop  of  St.  Claude,  conducted  the  im- 
"  posing  ceremony  of  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Caradhen  from  Lons- 
11  le-Saunier  to  a  chapel  consecrated  to  the  saint  situated  on  a  picturesque 
"hill  in  the  commune  of  Nanc,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  country 
"  around  St.  Amour.  The  chapel  is  built  against  an  old  ruined  tower,  the 
"  last  vestige  of  a  castle  formerly  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
"  families  of  feudal  times,  known  in  history  under  the  names  of  its  several 
"feoffs: — Coligny,  Andelot,  Aubesquin,  and  Chatillon.  St.  Caradhen  is  none 
"  other  than  the  renowned  Caradoc,  who  was  born  in  England,  and  died  in 
"  1124.     He  had  served  the  Welsh  King  Rhesus  as  a  page." 

Salisbury.  Giraldus. 

*  * 

* 

St.  David's,  Radnor,  Pennsylvania  (vi. — 377). — The  following  quotation  from 
Williams's  History  of  Radnorshire  (1859)  bears  on  the  interesting  note  on  the 
town  of  Radnor,  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Shindler,  in  the  Red 
Dragon  for  October,  and  helps  to  show  from  what  part  of  the  country  the 
emigrants  were  who  founded  that  town  : — "  The  inhabitants  of  this  parish 
(Pilleth,  about  four  miles  from  Knighton]  retain  in  their  recollection  an  event 
which  evinces  that  a  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  even  in  the  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  similar  to  that  which  is  too 
much  the  character  and  temper  of  the  present  times.  A  numerous  colony  of 
Radnorshire  Nonconformists  migrated  to  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America.  To 
their  labours  are  owing  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  first  '  Concordance  * 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  Welsh  language.  It  was  the  product  of  the  Phila- 
delphia press.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  one  century  [alas !  Tempora  mutantur] 
the  living  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  is  entirely  English." 

(hcent.  Llkwyrn. 

*  * 

Wanted  a  History  of  Wales. — I  think  the  following  admirably  suggestive 
letter,  recently  contributed  by  a  correspondent  signing  himself  "  Philo  Celt,"  to 
the  South  Wales  Daily  News,  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pages  of  the  National 
Magazine.     The  writer  says  : — 

"  Although  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  write  a  history  of  Wales  by  Dr. 
Jones,  William  Wynn,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Warrington,  a  complete  history  of  Wales 
has  yet  to  be  written.  When  Froude  wrote  his  History  of  England,  he  went  to 
the  Record  Office  for  his  facts,  and  also  discovered  some  valuable  MSS.  in  a 
monastery  in  Spain  l>earing  on  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  history 
of  Wales  must  be  written  on  the  same  plan.  There  is  an  abimdance  of  materials 
for  the  task,  if  we  have  the  man  of  ripe  judgment  to  execute  the  work.  They 
are  t<»  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  at  Llanover 
Wynnstay,  Peniarth,  and  in  the  various  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Wales.  Either  Professor  Rhys,  of  Oxford,  or  Professor  Powel,  of  Cardiff,  might 
execute  this  task  if  the  necessary  funds  were  forthcoming.  The  Cymrarodorion 
Society  is  doing  a  little  in  the  right  direction,  but  its  movements  are  too  slow. 
We  have  no  Duke  of  Bridgwater  in  Wales  to  offer  a  large  sum  for  the  execution 
of  the  task,  and  the  managers  of  the  eisteddfodau  have  an  idea  that  it  can  be 
done  in  a  few  months  by  amateurs  competing  for  a  reward  of  twenty-five  pounds  ! 
The  writers  of  the  Bridgwater  Treatises  had  one  thousand  pounds  each,  and  the 
profits  of  each  of  their  works.  Dr.  Jones's  History  of  Wales  is  an  olia  podrida  of 
much  valuable  matter  thrown  together  without  order  or  sequence,  disfigured  by 
many  trivial  opinions  of  his  own  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  history.  In  Rees's 
Beauties  of  South  Wales  we  have  a  much  better  method,  but  it  is  more  topo- 
graphical and  biographical  than  historical.  In  the  Harleian  MSS.  there  is  '  A 
Short  History  of  Wales  from  the  year  668  to  936/  but  I  do  not  know  its  exact 
value.  The  Harleian  MSS  contain  a  number  of  pedigrees  of  Welsh  families, 
which  would  be  found  useful  in  the  composition  of  such  a  work.  The  Itinerary 
of  Giraldus  Oambrensis  contains  much  interesting  matter,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  fiction  mixed  up  with  the  facts,  as,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  miracles  worked 
at  Margam  Abbey,  which  are  only  paralleled  in  t\\e  ^tokh&  iv^  \^  S^v^fe  <^u 
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LlAnthony.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other  chroniclers  throw  much  light  ujk.ii 
early  British  history,*  hut  the  same  process  of  selection  will  have  to  be  observed 
an  with  (liraldus,  as  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  historical  accuracy.  There  n 
•A  History  of  Great  Britain  from  Noah's  Flood  to  Cadwalladcr,'  in  the  llarit'mn 
MSS.,  published  in  1011,  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  mint  zealous  Cymm  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  race,  if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon,  which  is  questionable.  If  the 
scholars  of  Wales  \\«uld  take  up  the  task,  and,  aided  by  the  gentry  with  their 
purses,  offer  such  inducements  as  would  stimulate  first-class  scholars  to  collect 
materials,  the  history  .of  Wales  might  yet  be  written.  We  have  the  Arundel 
Society,  the  Kay  Society,  and  the  Sydenham  Society  in  England,  undertaken  and 
carried  on  for  special  objects,  and  why  not  the  Cambrian  Historical  Society  ? 
When  Dr.  Murray  projected  his  dictionary  he  was  prepared  to  receive  contributions 
from  all  quartern  uj>on  the  meanings  and  elucidation  of  words.  A  similar  plan 
might  be  adopted  with  an  historical  society.  There  are  many  good  scholars  in 
Wales,  but  L  fear  that  Welshmen  a«  a  IkkIv  do  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the 
history  of  their  own  country  to  carry  the  scheme  to  a  successful  issue.  It  is, 
however,  a  history  full  of  incident,  even  when  all  fables  are  discarded,  and  one 
which  would  well  repay  the  pains  licstowed  upon  it." 

Cardiff.  Camdrknsi-. 

#  # 

Charles  Kixi;m.ky  is  Walks.—  The  Ot  nmram  and  iMnbbjh  lit  raid  gives  the 
following  "unpublished  reminiscence"  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  which  you 
may  like  to  preserve  in  your  department  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  •.'* — \\  hen 
Charles  Kingsley  was  Cunou  of  Chester,  many  a  pleasant  trip  into  the  country 
did  he  arrange  for  the  Society  of  Naturalists  in  that  city.  On  one  such  occasion 
he  asked  the  late  Mr.  Iiinger,  the  then  superintendent  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway,  why  the  society's  excursion  train  must  needs  stop  at  Llanrwst,  and 
not  proceed  to  Rettwsycoed,  the  terminus  of  the  branch  line  from  Llandudn»» 
Junction.  •'  Well,  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,"  was  the  answer.  "  That 
reminds  me,"  said  Kingsley,  "of  a  barl>er  who  drew  a  line  in  a  similar  way.  He 
had  just  shaved  a  coal-heaver,  black  from  work,  when  in  came  a  sweep,  who 
made  a  further  demand  on  the  barber's  service.  The  sweep's  custom  was  flatly 
declined.  'Why*'  asks  the  man  of  st»ot,  •  3-011*11  done  it  for  the  coal-'eaver. 
'  True,  my  friend,'  said  the  l>arber,  'but,  you  know,  we  must  draw  the  line  some- 
where.' This  reminds  us  of  another  story  -which  has  been  said  to  be  a  got>d  te>t 
of  the  sense  of  humour)  of  a  park  keeper,  who  upon  complaint  being  made  t*»  him 
that  the  posts  at  the  entrance  were  so  close  together  as  to  exclude  very  *tout 
people  from  the  park,  said,  •  You  know,  sir,  we  uiiint  draw  the  line  somewhere.' ' 

Llandudno.  Carnarvon!  knsin. 

*  * 

* 

Sib  Richard  Clouoh. —  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  in  London  which,  in  these  commercial  times,  has  become  as  famous 
as  the  eisteddfod  itself — I  refer  to  the  Royal  Exchange --wan  due  primarily  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  Welshman.  In  a  work  entitled  Sum  Arrvuni  0/  London,  I  find 
the  author  referring  to  the  subject  in  the  following  words  : — "  Let  the  uride  of 
my  countrymen  not  l>e  suppressed,  when  I  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  that 
the  original  hint  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  by  a  Welshman  :  by  Richard 
Clough,  afterwards  knighted,  originally  his  servant,  and  in  the  year  1561,  by  his 
merit  and  industry,  advanced  by  Sir  Thomas  to  be  his  correspondent  and  agent 
in  the  then  emporium  of  the  world,  Antwerp.  Clough  wrote  to  his  master,  to 
blame  the  citizens  of  London  for  neglecting  so  necessary  a  thing  :  blunt!}*  saying 
that  they  studied  nothing  else  but  their  own  private  profit ;  that  they  were 
content  to  walk  about  in  the  rain,  more  like  pedlars  than  merchants  ;  and  that 
there  was  no  kind  of  people  but  had  their  place  to  transact  business  in,  in  other 
countries.  Thus  stimulated,  Sir  Thomas  purchased  some  tenements  on  the  site 
of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  on  June  7th,  1566,  laid  the  foundation,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1567,  completed  then  what  was  called  the  Bourse,  The  original  building 
perished  in  the  great  tire  of  1660."  The  author  of  the  volume  above  referred  to  was 
evidently  a  Welshman,  but  the  frontispiece  of  my  copy  has  disappeared,  and  I 
am  unable  to  give  his  name,  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  book  was  probably  published  in  the  early  part  of  Una 
century. 

Cardiff.  lAfc^k. 
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QUERIES. 

Dbuidish. — Where  can  I  obtain  a  text-book  setting  forth   the  claim*  and 
objects  of  Druidisin  ?   In  the  present  state  of  my  knowledge  these  seem  to  me  to- 
be   the  purest  of  empirics   derivable  simply  by  the    appropriation   of    other 
"  ologies  "  and  claiming  for  them  an  antecedent  existence  in  the  Welsh. 

Sicansta.  Crkdat  Junius. 

* 

Learning  the  Welsh  Lang  lack.— What  are  the  best  books  for  this  purpose, 
primers,  grammars  and  so  on  ?  Would  a  course  of  Cardiff  College  and  Professor 
Powel  help  me  in  beginning  the  study  ?  I  know  a  little  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  and  Italian.     Would  these  be  of  any  assistance  to  me  ? 

Cheltenham.  Linguist. 

*  • 
• 

Orthography  of  the  Word  Llandaff.— Does  not  this  word  when  written 
TA&ndaf  represent  the  Welsh  mode  of  pronunciation,  i.e.,  bearing  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable ;  and  when  written  £landaff  represent  the  English  mode, 
bearing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ?  Or  is  Llandaff  the  correct  orthography  ? 

Swansea.  Morveth  Mathew. 

*  • 
* 

Pontypridd  Bridge.— In  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  "  Descriptions  of  Wales  " 
mention  is  made  of  the  famous  Pontypridd  Bridge,  built  by  Wm.  Edwards,  which 
is  there  cited  as  having  the  longest  span  in  the  world.  Is  this  true,  and  is  it 
known  whether  Edwards  erected  any  other  bridges  ? 

A  beravon.  Morgan  wg  . 

* 

'•  Pontypridd." — What  is  the  origin  of  this  name  ? 

AbenycJian.  Saw. 

#  • 

The  Late  Publisher  of  the  "  Saturday  Review." — The  papers  recently 
announced  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Jones,  who  has  been  the  publisher  of  the 
Saturday  Review  since  its  foundation,  at  Abergele.  He  was  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  brought  home  to  his  residence,  England  Lane, 
Haverstock  Hill,  for  burial.  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  heard  it  said,  was  a  Welshman, 
Can  any  reader  of  the  National  Magazine  give  me  particulars  ? 

Cardigan.  De  Jones. 

#  * 

* 

The  Stepneys  of  Prendergast. — In  a  memoir  of  Vandyke,  the  great  painter, 
I  read,  "  Justiniana,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke,  by  Mary  Ruthven,  his 
wife,  married  Sir  John  Stepney,  of  Prendergast.  The  last  descendant  of  this 
union  died  in  1825."  Who  was  the  last  descendant  ?  The  Stepneys  of  Prender- 
gast are  a  noted  Pembrokeshire  family. 

Chelmsford.  C. 

# 

Macaulay's  "  History  of  England." — I  have  been  much  diverted  by  the 
criticisms  and  opinions  of  this  work  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  "  Notes  and 
Queries  "  section  of  the  National  Magazine.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that 
a  talented  young  Glamorganshire  lady  found  the  historian  nearly  all  his  materials 
from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  other  sources,  such  as 
tracts,  pamphlets,  contemporary  plays,  ballads,  Ac.  What  foundation  is  there  for 
the  statement,  and  what  was  the  lady's  name  ?  I  have  heard  it,  but  forget. 

Cardiff.  "Baagyl  \iBma.^oua. 
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Hiugins'  "  Celtic  Dbuids  "  (vl--379).—"Bibliopegist"  will  find  a  copy  of 
the  above  work  advertised  for  sale  by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Jefferies  and  Son  on  page  5 
-of  the  Rett  Dragon  wrapper  for  October. 

Cardiff.  E.  T. 

*  • 
* 

Lucy  Walters  (vi.— 379,  479).— In  Mason's  Guide  to  Tenby  (7th  edition, 
p.  124),  the  statement  is  made  that  Rosmarket,  a  village  near  Neyland,  "  was  the 
birthplace  of  Lucy  Walters,  a  favourite  of  Charles  II.,  and  mother  of  the 
unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth/' 

Oxford.  M.  A. 

* 

Thk  Rkbkcca  Riotkrs  (vi. — 477). — Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrate  and  Fable 
sayK  the  name  •'  Rebeccaites "  was  taken  from  24th  chapter  of  Genesis,   60th 
verse,  where  it  is  said  of  Rebecca,  "  Let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which 
hate  them/' 

Cardiff.  MoRiiANWG. 

Dr.  Brewer,   in   his  Readtra  Handbook,   declares  "this  name    arose  from   a 
gross  inversion   of  a  text  of    Scripture  :    *  And   they   blessed   Rebekah,   and 

said   unto   her let   thy   seed  ixwsess  the  gate   of 

those  which  hate  them  (Gen.  xxiv.  60)."  I  know  of  no  account  of  the  rioters,  but 
I  think  I  remember  reading  a  story  entitled  "Rebecca,"  by  your  correspondent 
Mr.  R.  D.  Green-Price,  of  which  one  incident  turned  upon  the  more  recent 
salmon  poaching  "Rebecca"  disturbances  in  Mid -Wales. 

Cheltenham.  Flaneur. 

*  # 

• 

The  Mathew  Family  (vi.  378,  479). — "Descendant,"  Dowlais,  does  n«it 
state  of  which  line  of  that  widely  branching  family  he  desires  a  pedigree.  They 
are  thus  divided — 1st.  The  Llandatf  line  ;  to  which  Admiral  Thomas  Mathew 
belonged.  2nd.  The  Radyr  line,  which  divided  into  three  branches,  (a.)  The  Irish 
brunch,  of  whom  were  the  Earls  Llandaff.  (b.)  The  Fairwater,  or  Cogan  branch, 
whose  descendants  are  the  present  representatives  of  the  Radyr  line,  (r.)  The 
Sweldon,  Al)eraman,  and  Meros  branches.  All  three  originating  in  Morgan,  son 
(bar  sinister)  of  Thomas  Mathew,  founder  of  the  line  of  Radyr.  3rd.  The 
Devon  line  from  Jenkin,  youngest  son  of  Sir  David,  divided  into  five  branches, 
(a.)  Devon,  (b.)  Bath.  (<*  )  Irish,  (d.)  Indian,  (e.)  American.  There  was 
also  a  fourth  line  descending  from  Robert,  the  brother  of  Sir  David  Mathew,  and 
usually  designated  the  Castel-y-Mynach  line. 

Sicansca.  Mobvkth  Mathew. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  in  his  forthcoming  work  entitled  The  Genealogiet 
of  Glamorgan,  gives  the  fullest  and  completest  Pedigree  of  this  famous  TJMiflnff 
family  I  know  of.  Their  descent  is  traced  from  Gwaethfoed  (1)  from  whom, 
by  Morfydd,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ynir,  Lord  of  Gwent,  the  succession 
ran— Aydan  (2) :  Gwilym  (3) ;  Sitsylt  (4) ;  Jevan  (5)  ;  Meyrio  (6) ;  Jevan 
<7) ;  and  Gwlhaved  (whence  a  branch  Gwlhaved  Vachan,  Gwilim,  Llewelyn, 
David,  Griffith  Goch,  Gwilim,  Griffith  and  Jane);  Caradoc  (8);  Meyrio  (9) ; 
Madoc  (10);  Griffith  Gethyn  (11);  Sir  Evan  (12);  Sir  Mathew  (18);  and 
Evan  (whence  the  Swansea  branch,  Madoc,  Evan,  and  Maud)  ;  Sir  David 
(14)  and  Robert,  (whence  the  Castell-y-Mynach  branch,  this  again  branching 
and  re-branching  into  the  Llanelay,  Maesmawr,  Whitewell,  Talygam,  St-y- 
Kill;  Rhjd  y  Saeson,  Roos,  Miros,  Ysgubor  Gwyn,  Waun  Rythil,  and 
•Corntown)  ;  Rimron  (15) ;  and  Thomas,  (whence  the  Radyr,  whence  the 
Sweldon),  Llanlivery  (whence  the  Penytenny),  Whitchurch  (whence  the  Fair- 
water),  Thomas  Town,  and  the  Earls  of  Llandaff ;  Christopher  (10) ;  Miles  (17), 
snd  Lewis  (whence  the  Tvr-y-Guld  branch^ ;  Thomas  (18)  and  Rimron ;  Wnham 
(19)  ;  William  (20);  David  (l\)\  TOwxi  vJfcVi  ttwn»**  WV>  Thomaa  (24) 
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and  Thomas  (25).  Should  "  Descendant "  (Dowlais)  desire  particulars  of  the 
succession  in  any  of  the  specific  branches  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  get  them,  as 
far  at  least  as  Mr.  Clark's  tables  will  help  me. 

Woolwich  Genealogist. 

*  • 

* 

Member  of  Miskin  (vi. — 234,  381). — The  Land  of  Morgan,  published  by  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Dowlais,  says  (p.  24-26),  "There  were  ten  'Members'  to  each  shire  ; 
•each  member  had  its  local  courts,  from  which  appeal  was  made  to  the  shire  court. 
Each  member  had  also  its  seneschal,  who  presided  at  its  court*."  The  word 
""  Member"  is  also  used  in  several  numbers  of  the  Cambrian  Arcfta'olofjical  Journal. 

Swansea.  Morveth  M\thew. 

• 
The  Welsh  Descent  of  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Cranbourne  (vl — 284,  381). 
— Mr.  Chase  Price,  M.P.  for  Radnorshire  in  the  last  century,  had  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  who  married  a  General  Gascoigne,  member  for  Liverpool, 
I  think.  His  only  daughter  married  the  father  of  the  present  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  so  that  in  the  female  line  he  is  decidedly  of  Welsh  extraction.  Chase 
Price  was  a  lineal  ancestor  of  ours,  and  a  great  courtier,  as  many  of  his  letters, 
which  I  have,  prove.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Rousseau,  and  offered  him  a 
residence  in  his  declining  years  in  Radnorshire. 

Shrewsbury.  R.  D.  Green -Price. 

*  • 

• 

The  Family  ok  Lord  Orsiathwaite  (vi.— 478). — Arthur,  second  Baron 
Ormathwaite,  of  county  Cumberland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  county  Radnor, 
Captain  South  Wales  Borderers,  formerly  Captain  First  Life  Guards,  M.P.  for 
Leominster,  1865  to  1868,  and  afterwards  M.P.  for  Radnorshire,  was  born  April 
14th,  1827,  married  July  28th,  1858,  Lady  Katherine  Emily  Anne,  daughter  of 
Henry,  seventh  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  has  seven  sons  and  three  daughters, 
namely : — Arthur  Henry  John,  b.  April  10th,  1859  ;  William  George,  b.  Dec. 
5th,  1863  ;  Gerald,  b.  Dec.  16th,  1864  ;  Guy  Robert,  b.  Dec.  24th,  1865  ;  Nigel 
Christopher,  b.  April  2nd,  1867  ;  Reginald,  b.  July  16th,  1868 ;  Margaret 
Blanche  ;  Edith  Katherine  ;  and  Emily  Gertrude,  b.  Nov.  2nd,  1870. 

Wrexham,  Gwknynen  Gwynedd. 

*  * 

* 

Vaughan,  the  Silcrlst  (vi. — 477). — Shakspeare's  birth  occurred  fifty-seven 
years  prior  to  that  of  Vaughan,  the  Silurist,  consequently  his  quotation  (although 
he  did  not  write  Measure  for  Measure  till  some  time  after  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-second  year)  appeared  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  did  the  one  bearing  so 
striking  a  similitude,  written  by  the  other  poet.  I  do  not  think  the  lines,  however, 
should  be  accounted  an  imitation.  The  fear  of  death  being  a  general  subject, 
general  ideas  are  likely  to  accrue  concerning  it,  hence  the  point  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  poets.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  inquirer  to  know  that  Henry 
Vaughan  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Usk  in  Brecknockshire,  in  the  year  1 621. 
He  studied  for  the  law,  which  he  relinquished  for  physic,  only  to  forsake  that  in  its 
turn  for  the  beauties  of  poesy,  which  had  ever  had  a  charm  for  him.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

St.  Dunstans,  Canterbury.  Eliza  Vaughan,  ML.L.S. 

[Facts  similar  to  the  foregoing  are  embodied  in  the  reply  of  "  Ap  Ifan " 
(London),  who  is  thanked  for  his  communication.     Ed.  R.  1).] 

*  # 

* 

Evan  of  Wales  (vi.— 379,  479).--From  FroissarVs  Chronicles  it  appears  that 
this  gallant  soldier,  owing  to  a  difference  with  Edward  III.,  entered  the  service 
of  King  Charles  V.,  of  France,  under  whom  he  held  high  command.  In  1373 
he  was  named  the  leader  in  an  intended  invasion  of  England.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  however,  he  was  assassinated  while  closely,  blockading  Mortain,  by 
his  squire,  John  Lambe,  "  who  was  scarcely  a  gentleman,  for  no  gentleman  would 
«ver  have  practised  such  base  wickedness.  This  fellow  introduced  himself  to 
Evan,  and  falling  down  on  his  |knees,  said,  in  hia  wmtrj'fc^Tk^r^^VSe^V^ 
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left  Wales  to  nee  and  to  serve  him."  Having  won  upon  Evan's  confidence,  and 
become  his  chamberlain,  lie  took  the  tint  opportunity  to  .stab  his  kind  nia>ter. 
"Thus  died  Kvan  of  Wales  by  a  wicked  and  treasonable  act,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  army  and  all  people,  particularly  of  King  Charles  of  France."  In 
Koutledge's  edition  of  Fruhtart,  there  is  the  following  footnote  : — "  It  would 
appear  from  the  following  extract  from  the  F<*ifn-a,  under  the  year  13S1,  of  pay- 
ments made  on  account  of  the  war  in  Aquitaine,  that  John  Lanibe  wax  sent  on 
purpose  to  murder  K\an  :  '  Item  paie  le  XVIII.  jour  de  Septembre  a  «Tohan 
Lam  be  et  a  ses  deux  companions,  en  recompensacion  et  regarde,  si  bien  de  let* 
bons  et  agreables  services,  tju'il  afait  a  Monsieur  le  prince,  «pie  Dieu  asHoile.  et 
fera  an  roi  ij'ore  est,  come  de  la  mourt  de.  You  de  gal  lex. — C  frano." ''  Aud 
then  coitnw  the  disappointing  extract  from  Jnhncs*  FroUsart  Notes :--"  After 
all  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying 
Kvan  of  Wales  with  any  known  character  in  the  old  Welsh  liooks." 

Brcrnu.  W.  R.  Williams. 

In  Thierry's  History  of  the  Norman  Cvif/imt  (vol.  2,  p.  2S2,  rt  **y.t  l.»ohu*s 
ed.t  1850)  and  the  appendix  to  that  work  (the  latter  containing  a  list  of  Evan's 
company,  of  which  the  great  majority  were  Welshmen)  may  l>e  found  »ome 
very  interesting  particulars  «»f  the  gallant  gentleman  inquired  after  by  your 
correspondent.  Evan,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  court  and  nation 
of  France,  was  the  name  given  him  by  the  country  of  his  adoption,  where 
he  was  regarded  as  heir  to  the  Principality  of  Wales  in  right  of  his  relation- 
ship  to  Llewelyn,  of  whom  he  was  either  great  nephew  or  grandson.  He  waa 
made  page  <>f  the  ehamUr  t<»  Philip  IV.  of  Valois,  and  fought  by  King  John's 
side  against  the  English  at  Poitiers.  He  ultimately  died  near  Mortagne,  in 
Saintonge,  of  a  stiletto-stab,  administered  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  once  his 
l>ersonal  confidant,  who  had  sold  himself  to  the  Englsh.  The  assassin  escaped 
into  Ciuienne,  where,  says  the  historian,  "he  was  well  received  by  the  *eiiesrh:il  of 
Land  en  and  other  English  commanders."  Thierry,  I  may  add,  draws  for  his 
materials  upon  "  Froissart "  and  tin*  parchments  in  the  BibliothNjuc  royale. 

Girilif.  Black  Lkttkr  Folio. 

* 

loi.o  Moiu:anw<;  ani>  Limn  Macai  lay.  —  (vi. — 1*2,  18<>,  'J70). — Mr.  J  as. 
Harris,  of  Cardiff,  has,  in  a  former  number  of  the  J  fil  Drttgun,  impugned  the 
accuracy  of  Lord  Macaulavas  a  historian.  l>ecause  he  (Macau lay;  has  made  a 
statement  that  many  peopk-  living  in  l><4i)  (?)*  had  seen  the  daughter  of  a  servant 
girl  who  waited  on  General  Feversham  at  dinner,  before  the  battle  of  Sedgniot»r. 
Mr.  Harris  proceeds  in  u  most  slipshod  manner  to  demonstrate  that  the  truth  of 
this  statement  is,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  highly  improbable.  1,  on  the  contrary, 
contend  that  the  thing  is  not  only  possible,  but  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
probability,  and  not  in  any  way  more  remarkable  than  the  fact  that  **many 
persons  still  living  "'  can  remember  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

I.-  -The  battle  of  Sedgmoor  was  fought  in  1085.  Mr.  Harris  assumes  that  the 
servant  girl  was  at  least  sixteen  years  old  at  this  time.  As  I  have  had  many  a 
good  dinner  waited  on  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  I  shall  claim  a  year  from  him  here  and 
place  the  date  of  the  servant  s  birth  in  the  year  1070. 

II.-Astothe  date  of  the  daughter's  birth,  why  place  this  at  the  time  the 
mother  was  twenty-five  years  old.  I  suppose  Mr.  Harris  will  allow  that  many 
mothers  have  daughters  at  thirty-five  years  of  age.  If  I  were  pushed  for  time, 
I  might  reasonably  claim  more  licence  here,  but  ten  yean  to  the  good  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  ;  I  shall  therefore  assume  that  the  daughter  was  tstrn  in  1705. 

III. — Why  must  the  daughter  necessarily  have  died  when  she  was  seventy 
years  of  age  ?  I  suppose  Mr.  Harris  will  again  allow  that  many  women  li\e  to  be 
ninety.  I  myself  know  of  one  extremely  well  authenticated  case  where  a  lady  (a 
sister  of  the  late  General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell)  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  two 
years  old.  I  shall  therefore  contend  that  the  daughter  lived  to  be  ninety,  and 
place  the  date  of  her  death  in  the  year  1795. 


*  Biaoaulay's  "  many  persons  still  living"  does  not  of  necessity  refer  to  the 
year  1849,  but  to  the  year  in  which  he  wrote,  as  his  work  was  published  in  1849. 
Thi*  statement  may  have  been  written  five  or  six  years  previously,  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  it  took  him  several  year*  to^ttoAttftYMfcwrj, 
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Now,  supposing  a  person  to  be  twelve  years  old  in  1 795  he  would  only  be  sixty- 
«ix  years  old  in  1849,  therefore  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  there  were  "  many 
persons  still  living"  in  1849  who  had  seen  the  daughter  of  the  servant  girl  who 
waited  on  General  Feversham,  because,  as  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor  was  the  last 
great  historical  event  in  the  history  of  the  West  of  England,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  existence  of  this  "  girl"  (ninety  years  old)  would  become 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  that  many  people  would  make  a  point  of  going  to  se<3 
her. 

As  to  the  note  of  your  Oxford  correspondent,  I  am  simply  astonished  at  its 
impudence.  If  Macaulay's  prose  is  "pompous,"  your  correspondent's  ultra 
•Carlylean  bombast  is  little  short  of  idiotic,  and  I  would  remind  him  that  a  man 
had  need  possess  other  qualifications  than  a  chance  residence  at  Jesus  College 
before  he  constitutes  himself  the  critic  of  Lord  Macaulay,  and  that  he  will  have 
to  produce  stronger  evidence  than  his  ridiculous  "  note  about  a  pear  tree"  before 
he  succeeds  in  hurling  Macaulay  from  the  niche  he  has  so  long  and  so  honourably 
■occupied  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Everybody  will  recognise  Carlyle,  pure  and 
simple,  in  the  epithets  "  inflated  Whig  "  and  "  pompous  proser"  (not  to  mention 
41  farrago  of  historical  epochs"),  which  your  correspondent  endeavours  to  pass  off 
as  "  out  of  his  own  head,"  as  a  school-boy  would  say.  If  "  One  of  the  Rising 
Generation  "  possesses  a  tithe  of  the  sense  and  erudition  of  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  Jesus  College  may  congratulate  itself  that  it  has  produced  at  least 
•one  distinguished  scholar  during  the  present  century. 

Chelmsford.  C. 

Pronunciation  op  "Celt"  (vi.— 476).— I  do  not  think  "The  indigenous 
Welsh  Scholars  "of  "  A  Perplexed  Saxon's  "  acquaintance  are  any  authority  on 
this  question  at  all.  Professor  Rhys  is  doubtless  right  in  saying  "  Selt,"  which 
is  the  pronunciation  adopted  by  Webster,  Craig  (Dictionary  of  Technical  TermsJ, 
and  others,  the  best  orthcepists  in  the  language. 

Hereford.  Cymeo. 

"  Celt "  should  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  "  Kelt,"  and  Professor  Rhys  is 
wrong  if  he  says  otherwise.  The  word  has  its  relatives  in  the  Latin  "  Celti," 
the  Greek  "  Keltoi,"  the  Welsh  "  Celtiad,"  the  latter  being  from  "  Celu,"  to  hide. 
The  initial  letter  is  in  each  case  pronounced  hard. 

London.  Philologist. 

•  * 

Father  Ignatius  (vi. — 477).— "Father"  Ignatius,  of  Llanthony  Abbey. is  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Leycester  Lyne,  an  Englishman,  a  deacon  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  a  "  Monk  "  of  the  English  order  of  St  Benedict. 

Aberyavenny.  According  to  Crockford. 

["  Bimbo"  (Talybont)  is  thanked  for  a  similar  reply.— Ed.  RD.] 

*  • 

Dr.  Charles  Williams  (vi.— 477). — Perhaps  the  following  from  a  Times 
review  of  Dr.  Charles  Williams's  "  Memoirs "  may  satisfy  your  correspondent 
with  regard  to  the  parentage  and  birth  of  the  author: — "We  do  not  find  that 
the  writer  gives  ua  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  as  he  entered  at  the  Edinburgh 
University  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1820,  he  must  now  be  an  octogenarian.  Dr. 
Williams,  who  comes  of  a  Cardiganshire  family,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
David  Williams,  who  for  upwards  of  forty  years  was  perpetual  curate  of  the 
•Collegiate  Church  of  Heytesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  The  nephew  of  this  clergyman, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the 
Author  of  several  well-known  works  in  history  and  philology.  During  his  life 
at  Edinburgh  Dr.  Williams  began  original  researches  upon  the  changes  in  the 
blood  by  respiration,  correcting  previous  experiments  in  this  and  cognate  subjects. 
In  1824  he  received  his  M.D.  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  next  two  years  he  was 
occupied  with  studies  in  London  and  Paris.  In  1828  he  produced  his  first  work 
on  Auscultation,  &o.,  and  after  travelling  abroad  he  established  himself  in 
London  in  1880,  and  speedily  made  his  mark  both  in  practical  medicine  and  by 
Jim  compositions  on  the  theories  of  various  disease*.    \&&  to*  «taa  \u&s&.^sk<&*&. 
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to  scientific  investigations,  which  he  pursued  after  conversations  with  Faraday. 
With  regard  to  his  strictly  professional  writings,  his  Principle*  of  Median*-  occupies 
a  widely-recognised  and  authoritative  position,  and  his  long  and  careful  observa- 
tions and  researches  on  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs  have 
been  of  inestimable  service  in  introducing  a  new  treatment  and  more  extended 
diagnosis  of  those  diseases.  For  ten  years  ho  held  the  Professorship  of  Medicine 
at  University  College  ;  and  the  work  here,  and  his  subsequent  labours,  prevented 
the  completion  of  treatises  he  had  long  contemplated.  Dr.  "Williams  was  first 
President  t>oth  of  the  Pathological  Society  and  of  the  new  Sydenham  Society, 
was  also  for  some  time  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
and  consulting  physician,  from  its  foundation,  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
Brompton.'' 

Sicansea.  Journalist. 

*  * 

* 

"  Dark-eyed  Welshmen  "  (vi. — 47b'). — In  the  j-ear  18*29  a  thin  12ino.  volume 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  "  Carnhuanawc,"  afterwards  vicar  of 
Cwmdu,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Physiognomy  and  Physiology  of  the.  present 
Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  <<•<".,  «lr.  This  little  work  is  (I  have  no  doubt)  Mr. 
James  Bonwick's  authority. 

Brecon.  F.S.A. 

Sir  Richard  Owen  (vi. — 478.) — Sir  Richard  Owen,  the  celebrated  com- 
parative anatomist,  is  not,  unless  in  a  pretty  remote  degree,  of  Welsh  descent.  His 
father  was  Mr.  Richard  Owen,  of  Fulmer  Place,  Bucks.  Owen  himself  was  born 
at  Lancaster,  July  20th,  1804. 

Oxford.  LL.  D. 

*  * 

"Y  Nod  Cyfrin"  (vl— 477).— The  statement  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cardiff  Eisteddfod,  that  Iolo  Morganwg  was  the  "  author  "  of 
this  mark,  is  a  gross  and  palpable  absurdity.  As  well  say  the  old  m>m  was  the 
"  author  "  of  the  Pyramids.  The  mark,  or,  as  Mr.  Evans  wrongly  calls  it,  figure, 
has  been  found  on  cromlechau,  and  used  in  the  form  of  the  Broad  Arrow  by  tiie 
British  Government  long  enough  before  Iolo  was  ever  thought  of.  Mr.  Tudor 
Evans's  reputation  as  a  critic — if  he  have  any — will  be  seriously  damaged  should 
he  go  on  making  reckless  statements  of  this  kind. 

Caergybi.  Chwaret;  Teg. 
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The  Welsh  may  be  regarded  as  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
poetical  people.  Their  emblem  is  the  leek,  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  sight,  and,  when  cooked,  grateful  to  the  taste.  The 
only  country  in  addition  taking  the  same  practical  view  of 
things  is  Spain,  which  selects  the  pomegranate,  which  is  also 
eatable,  only  one  would  prefer  a  good  honest  apple  to  it  any 
day. 


*  * 

* 


A  list  of  National   Emblems  may  be  worth  preserving : — 

England — Thu  Rose. 
Berlin-  Corn  flowers. 
Florence — Gigl  ioblanch. 
Russia — Lime. 
Saxony — Mignonette. 
Ireland — Shamrock. 
Scotland— Thistle. 
France— Lilies. 
Greece — The  Violet. 

It  invests  flowers  with  greater  interest  when  we  know  their 
associations.  Thus  the  Violet,  so  shyly  lurking  in  the  village 
lanes,  becomes  a  thing  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  beauty  when  we 
know  that  it  was  the  adored  flower  of  the  classic  Greek  when 
the  Groves  of  Academus  welcomed  philosophic  crowds. 

*  • 

A  skit  upon  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  shows  that  the  antagonism 
perpetrated  in  the  old  rhyme  of  "  Taffy  was  a  Welshman,"  &c, 
still  exists.  It  is  a  continuation  of  "  Patience,"  and  some 
lines  in  it  run : — 

A  Jesus  College  young  man, 

A  skittles  and  beery, 
Short  trousered  and  leery, 

Yes  indeed,  Welshing  young  man. 

* 

Our  Cambridge  contributor  writes : — You  were  kind  enough 
to  insert  in  the  Red  Dragon  a  translation  of  Horace  that  I 
sent  you.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  an  obvious  misprint  in 
it?      "To  what  extent  does  yonder  streamlet  glide,"  should 
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be  "  to  what  intent"  which  I  certainly  intended  to  write,  and 
possibly  did.  The  connection  of  thought  is  simply — "  What 
is  the  use  of  that  stream  there,  if  we  do  not  go  and  drink  on 
the  banks  ?"  Possibly  too  the  idea  is  suggested  of  cooling  the 
wine, '  Prat  ere  unte  lyinpha."  So  Orelli  takes  the  passages,  and, 
I  imagine,  rightly.     Yours  sincerely, 

The  Translator. 

•  * 

We  mislaid  our  correspondent's  address  or  he  would  have 
had  a  proof  for  revision.  Mr.  Jas.  Harris,  Cardiff,  writes  us 
-explaining  that  he  omitted  to  mention  that  his  "  Song  of  the 
Cynic"  in  the  Bed  Dragon  for  November  was  from  the 
♦German. 
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In  Bottles,  price  la.,  by  Post  Is.  21 
FROM    MDLLE.    MARIE    MULLER 


Pub,  which  currd  nt,  > 

bought  did  IhcKi-ict  jr 
ukd  no  good.    At  I  with 


CEimini'iulri]  it,  bin  1  bmiKlil  nmjrhi-ri.ru-  nfli-rwiinii  -Eich  vm  f,.rg,i 
llll-  at  grnuiiu  lor  >  trrrnJ  of  mini',  who  i*  marly  mid  mlh  pun,  mil 
M.lllt.  MARIE  MULLER. 


TESTIMONIAL    FROM    MESSRS.    WILCOX    ft    Co„ 

JBnjUih,  French,  and  OenMD  ChealtU. 
i  lie.  Mis  d  it,  Sti.  (iimu  Wiui,  LrMbWt,  W„  Auaiut  i> 

Plan;  ietul  «(uilhrr  mvv\y  "I  your  "  VLiLilLnc."  «'p  IIikI  lh*l  il  e'fca  Bruit  -nlir 
he  cuflumen  to  »hoio  wc  h.ii'.-  «olil  it,  u  il  rrjlly  iloc.  vlim  il  prDftHCa  to  dn,  ■■"<  " 
L-nntffrpd  fur  ycerj  from  bujl  i-om.  «l«tc  tlm!  .-  i  n  c  i-  u-inri  it  I  hi  Ir  loci   bJ^TC  iKti 


>nl>o!..iir 


iuil]y  us  rthcjciuui-f 


wii'coS  *  C™~ 


CAUTION. — As  there  are  several  imitations  of  this  preparation,  the 
public  are  requested  to  ask  for  "MUXDAY'S  VIRIDINE,"  and  see  that 
my  signature  is  on  the  end  of  each  Package.  By  ordering  "  Corn  Cure  " 
you  may  receive  one  of  the  many  so-called  "  remedies  "  which  only  give 
some  relief,  or  some  worthless  imitation  of  "  Viridine." 

Sou  PioPBinoa : — 

J.  MUNDAY,  OPERATIVE  CHEMIST, 

1,  DUKE  STHEET,  Corner  of  High  Street,  CARDIFF, 


AGENTS.— ZvntioK,  Wilooi  ft  Co.,  ChetniiU,  230,  Onford  Strait  (W.)  Lirtrpoti, 
Brum  ft  Ca,  ChemitU,  58,  Bald  Street  Duitin,  Hatks  *-  Co.,  12, 
Gnftoo  Street.  Parti,  Pharmacia  Bend,  U,  Km  de  la  Palx. 
Jautardaa,  Paiar  ft  Ca,  97,  Kalverttraat  [041 


II 


( 


> 


